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Vol.  VIIL  SEPTEMBER,    1887.  No.  i. 


THE  AIR^SUPPL  Y  OF  SCHOOL^ROOMS} 

BY  SAMUEL  W.  ABBOTT,  MJ>.,  gBCBBTABT  OF  THE  MASSACHUSETTS  STATE 

BOABD  OF  HEALTH. 

THE  object  of  the  present  paper  is  the  presentation  of  certain 
principles  relative  to  air-supply  and  the  methods  of  their 
application,  chiefly  the  former. 

Of  the  population  of  New  Hampshire,  63,000,  or  about  one 
sixth,  were  in  attendance  at  public  schools  in  the  State  during  the 
year  1885,  the  greater  part  of  which  number  were  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  sixteen  years. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  demand  that  this  army  of  youth  should 
receive,  so  far  as  their  physical  welfare  is  concerned,  every  possi- 
ble advantage.  Neglect  of  this  duty  toward  the  scholar  during 
this  most  susceptible  age  of  his  life  is  fully  as  censurable  as  a 
like  neglect  of  his  mental  tittining. 

Both  branches  of  the  education  of  the  child  should  receive 
equal  attention,  in  order  to  fulfil  every  indication  in  that  most 
excellent  maxim,  ^^  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body." 

Too  often  on  entering  a  school-room  do  we  meet  a  bright,  intel- 
ligent teacher,  a  school  eager  for  instruction,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  a  school-room  overcrowded,  poorly  ventilated,  or  not  at  all ; 
badly  lighted ;  insufficiently  or  overheated ;  with  ill-fitting  desks 
and  other  appliances,  a  corrupted  water-supply,  and  evidence  to 

1  Bead  at  a  Sanitary  Convention  at  Manchester,  N.  H.,  January,  1887. 


3  EDUCATION.  [September, 

the  senses,  in  the  school-room  itself,  of  defective  drainage  or 
plumbing  in  some  part  of  the  building.  It  may  be  that  not  all 
the  features  in  this  sorry  picture  are  present  at  the  same  time, 
but  too  often  one  or  more  is  the  rule. 

Pure  air  to  breathe,  pure  water  to  drink,  pure  food  to  eat,  and 
a  pure  soil  to  live  upon  constitute  four  of  the  essential  conditions 
of  healthy  existence.  The  first  only  of  these  conditions,  pure  air^ 
as  affecting  the  health  of  persons  who  spend  a  portion  at  least  of 
their  lives  in  school,  I  propose  to  make  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

1.  And  first,  as  to  the  qtumtittf  of  air  essential  to  health  under 
the  conditions  named.  This  embraces  the  two  topics,  the  amount 
of  air-space  essential  to  health  and  the  amount  of  fresh,  outdoor 
air  to  be  supplied  for  each  person,  per  hour  or  per  minute.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  these  two  points  have  a  definite  relation  to  each 
other,  since  in  any  given  case,  with  a  definite  amount  of  air-space 
and  a  like  definite  and  constant  supply,  and  with  a  given  number 
of  inmates  in  an  apartment,  if  the  cubic  air-space  is  diminished, 
the  air-supply  must  be  increased  in  order  to  maintain  a  like  condi- 
tion of  purity  of  the  air  of  the  apartment,  the  number  of  inmates 
remaining  the  same,  and  tnce  versd. 

In  school-rooms  the  amount  of  cubic  air-space  should  be  at  least 
200  cubic  feet  for  each  scholar  of  average  age,  and  more  for  older 
pupils. 

In  an  estimate  of  the  amount  necessary  for  school-rooms,  allow- 
ance may  be  made  for  recesses  and  intermissions  and  consequent 
opportunity  for  entire  or  partial  renewal  of  air  by  opening  doors 
and  windows. 

What  amount  of  fresh  air  should  be  supplied  to  each  person 
per  hour  or  per  minute  ? 

Forty  feet  per  minute  may  be  taken  as  a  minimum  for  adults ; 
some  authorities  place  the  required  amount  as  high  as  sixty  feet. 
For  young  children,  using  a  smaller  amount  for  respiration,  less 
than  either  of  these  amounts  is  requisite,  especially  in  rooms 
frequently  opened  at  recesses  or  intermissions.  Two  thousand 
feet  per  hour  for  each  pupil,  except  in  higher  grades  of  schools, 
may  be  deemed  sufficient. 

Dr.  Billings  says,  in  his  recent  treatise  on  this  subject,  that 
^^  perfect  ventilation  can  be  said  to  have  been  secured  in  an  inhab- 
ited room,  only,  when  any  and  every  person  in  that  room  takes 
into  his  lungs,  at  each  respiration,  air  of  the  same  composition  as 
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that  surrounding  the  building,  and  no  part  of  which  has  recently 
been  in  his  own  lungs  or  in  those  of  his  neighbors,  or  which  con- 
sists of  products  of  combustion  generated  in  the  building,  while 
at  the  same  time  he  feels  no  currents,  or  draughts  of  air  and  is 
perfectly  comfortable  as  to  temperature,  being  neither  too  hot  nor 
too  cold." 

2.  The  quality  of  the  air  nece%%ary  far  the  health  of  oecupante 
of  eehoolrTOOTM  or  other  apartmente.  This  topic  naturally  succeeds 
that  already  named,  since  it  furnishes  the  reason  for  the  change  in 
the  air  of  apartments  when  occupied.  In  order  to  treat  this  sub- 
ject intelligently,  a  brief  statement  of  the  composition  of  the  air 
is  here  necessaiy. 

Pure  outdoor  air  is  composed  of  79  parts  of  nitrogen,  20.96  of 
oxygen,  and  .04  of  carbonic  acid,  or  carbon  dioxide,  and  also  a 
small  amount  of  watery  vapor :  — 
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Of  the  parties  to  this  mixture  the  carbonic  acid  has  special 
importance  in  connection  with  the  subject  of  air-supply  —  not 
because  of  actively  poisonous  qualities,  as  is  the  case  with  car- 
bonic oxide,  but  because  it  is  an  exponent  of  the  respiratory  impu- 
rity of  the  air.  Other  dangerous  products  of  respiration  are 
doubtless  evolved  at  the  same  time  with  the  carbonic  acid,  and 
hence  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  which  is  capable  of  measure- 
ment is  taken  as  an  expression  of  the  entire  product.^ 

There  appears  to  have  been  a  revolution  of  opinion  as  to  the 
action  of  this  gas  upon  the  health  of  those  who  breathe  it,  and 
also  as  to  certain  other  properties  which  it  possesses. 
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In  consequence  of  its  greater  weight,  it  was  for  a  long  period 
taken  for  granted  that  carbonic  acid  would  necessarily  be  found 
at  the  bottom  of  occupied  rooms.  Actual  determinations,  how- 
ever, have  shown  that  this  gas,  as  well  as  others,  is  quite  equally 
diffused  throughout  apartments. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  injurious  effects  of  carbonic 
acid  have  been  overestimated  by  confounding  it  with  its  exces- 
sively poisonous  namesake,  the  carbonic  oxide  (or  carbon  mon- 
oxide), and  I  am  also  inclined  to  the  belief  that  there  has  been 
too  great  a  reversion  of  opinion  in  the  direction  of  a  belief  in  its 
harmlessness.  The  case  of  workmen  in  bottling  establishments 
has  been  cited  as  an  instance  of  its  innocuous  qualities,  such  men 
being  constantly  exposed  to  the  liberation  of  free  carbonic  acid. 
In  this  case,  however,  there  is  quite  a  difference  from  that  of  per- 
sons exposed  to  the  air  of  crowded  apartments,  since  the  carbonic 
acid  is  added  to  the  normal  air  in  the  former  case,  while  in  the 
latter  it  is  evolved  at  the  expense  of  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  of 
the  room. 

Dr.  Angus  Smith  says  upon  this  point  that  he  had  always  con- 
'  sidered  carbonic  acid  as  remarkably  innocent,  in  small  quantities, 
and  was  accustomed  to  look  on  the  organic  substances  as  the  real 
evils ;  but  his  experiments  in  a  tightly  closed  leaden  chamber  so 
&r  changed  his  mind  that  he  was  inclined  to  believe  that  carbonic 
acid  had  an  injurious  influence  even  in  small  amounts.^ 

The  amount  of  carbonic  acid  added  to  the  air  of  an  apartment 
by  an  adult  is  about  three  fifths  of  a  cubic  foot  per  hour.  At  this 
rate  one  man  would  add  to  the  air  of  a  tightly  closed  apartment  of 
10,000  feet  of  air-space  three  cubic  feet  in  five  hours,  raising  the 
amount  present  to  six  or  seven  parts  in  10,000,  the  exact  ratio 
depending  upon  the  amount  previously  present.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  reduce  this  amount  to  that  consistent  with  health,  a 
renewal  of  3,000  cubic  feet  per  hour,  or  50  feet  per  minute,  would 
be  required,  and  this  amount  would  also  be  necessary  for  each 
added  occupant. 

Dr.  Billings  estimates  twenty-five  to  thirty  cubic  feet  per  head 
and  per  minute  as  sufficient  for  school  children. 

A  special  reason  for  attention  to  the  quality  of  the  air-supply, 
with  reference  to  its  pollution,  is  the  enormous  quantity  which  we 
use  daily. 

*  Air  and  Bain,  hj  Robert  ADgua  Smith,  p.  179. 
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We  are  wont  to  consider  the  quality  of  a  water-supply  as  a 
matter  of  the  highest  importance  to  the  consumer,  and  justly  so, 
and  also  to  estimate  the  impurity  of  water  by  the  number  of 
grains  per  gallon,  or  parts  per  100,000 ;  and  if  we  find  a  minute 
trace  of  ammonia  or  of  other  impurities,  especially  in  connection 
with  possible  causes  of  pollution,  we  regard  it  as  a  dangerous 
water;  and  yet  the  average  daily  amount  of  water  drank  by 
each  person  is  but  a  fraction  of  a  gallon.  On  the  other  hand, 
when  we  consider  the  air-supply,  we  find  that  each  child  at 
school  takes  into  his  lungs  from  300  to  500  gallons  of  the  air  of 
the  school-room  in  the  five  hours  of  his  daily  attendance.  It  is 
therefore  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  air  should 
be  pure  and  that  the  waste  products  of  respiration  should  be 
removed  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  replaced  by  the  pure  outdoor 
air. 

Combustion,  both  by  fires  and  for  heating,  and  also  by  gaslights, 
lamps,  and  other  similar  forms  of  lighting,  has  an  effect  upon  the 
air  like  to  that  of  respiration,  a  single  gas-burner  producing 
six  feet  of  carbonic  acid  per  hour,  which  is  eight  or  ten  times  as 
much  as  that  produced  by  one  adult.  More  thorough  ventilation 
is  therefore  required  for  occupied  apartments  at  night  than  by 
day,  unless  they  are  lighted  by  electric  lights. 

This  diagram  represents  the  ratio  of  carbonic  acid  per  1,000  parts 
of  air  in  an  imperfectly  ventilated  occupied  school-room  in  Berlin 
during  the  hours  of  attendance. 

The  perpendicular  lines  represent  the  time  of  day  in  periods  of 
10  minutes.  The  black  line  shows  the  ratio  of  carbonic  acid  pres- 
ent at  different  periods,  determinations  being  made  just  before 
and  just  after  each  hour.  The  heavy  dotted  line  below  represents 
the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  outdoor  air  at  the  time  of  the 
observations.  The  light  dotted  line  represents  the  number  of 
scholars  present  (figures  on  right),  thus,  at  11  a.m.  there  were 
present  54  scholars  and  the  amount  of  carbonic  acid  present  in  the 
air  of  the  room  had  reached  8.5  per  1,000,  that  of  the  outdoor 
air  being  less  than  .4  per  1,000.  At  ten  minutes  after  11^ 
after  a  short  recess,  in  which  doors  were  opened  and  the  number 
of  scholars  for  the  time  reduced  to  16,  the  ratio  of  carbonic  acid 
present  was  reduced  to  6.2  per  1,000  parts. 
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various  devices  have  been  contrived  as  attachments  to  heating 
apparatus  for  the  constant  supply  of  moisture  to  the  air.  The 
actual  importance  of  this  quality  of  the  air  has  undoubtedly  been 
exaggerated.  In  many  elevated  regions  persons  live  in  a  dry 
atmosphere  without  ill  effects.  Disagreeable  sensations  attributed 
to  dryness  of  the  air  are  believed  to  be  due  to  insufficient  supply.* 

The  evaporation  of  water  in  hot-air  furnaces  is  often  a  source 
of  great  nuisance,  in  consequence  of  the  organic  residue  which  is 
usually  present  in  domestic  water-supplies,  which  soon  becomes 
offensive  in  consequence  of  its  concentration  and  charring  by  the 
process  of  evaporation. 

The  provision  of  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh,  outdoor  air,  and 
the  regulation  of  the  temperature  at  a  point  not  too  high,  will 
usually  furnish  an  amount  of  moisture  which  is  sufficient  for 
health  as  well  as  for  comfort. 

3.  Sources  of  air-iupply.  The  proper  source  is  always  the  out- 
door air ;  and  the  fresh-air  inlets,  whether  to  the  air-ducts  of  fur- 
naces or  to  the  indirect  coils  of  steam  apparatus,  or  directly 
through  the  walls  of  apartments,  should  not  be  in  the  proximity 
of  smoky  chimneys,  stables,  and  other  generators  of  noxious 
odors,  and  especially  should  they  be  removed  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  vaults,  cesspools,  and  sewers.  Too  often  have  we  found 
schoolhouses  arranged  with  fine,  sunny  exposure  to  the  southward 
and  at  the  same  time  the  fresh-air  inlets  immediately  adjoining 
some  malodorous  appendages  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  struc- 
ture. Too  often  also  is  the  air-supply  obtained  from  the  cellar, 
and  in  some  of  the  schoolhouses  in  our  largest  cities,  otherwise 
well  designed,  special  provision  is  made  in  the  fresh-air  inlets  for 
openings  into  the  basement  or  cellar  and  also  for  closing  the  out- 
side openings.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  the  average  janitor  will 
invariably  use  the  former  instead  of  the  latter.  Such  a  practice 
is  especially  objectionable  when  the  water-closets  are  located  in 
the  cellar,  a  custom  which  should  not  be  tolerated  without  abso- 
lute perfection  as  to  the  character,  arrangement,  and  construction 
of  these  fixtures. 

Additional  security  would  be  provided  if  it  were  required  that 
all  fresh-air  inlet  shafts,  in  passing  through  cellars  or  other  places 
where  the  air  is  of  a  doubtful  quality,  should  be  made  of  brick, 
lined  with  cement  and  made  thoroughly  tight.     Wooden  shafts  in 

«  BilUngt  on  Ventilation,  p.  02. 
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Buch  places  are  constantly  liable  to  shrinkage  and  consequent 
leaks,  whereby  the  air  of  the  cellar  is  drawn  into  them  and  thence 
to  the  rooms  above. 

The  success  of  any  plan  of  ventilation  must  depend  very  much 
upon  the  intelligence  and  faithful  performance  of  duty  on  the 
part  of  the  janitors.  Too  often  are  they  influenced  by  a  false 
economy  in  the  use  of  fuel. 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  said  that  thorough  ventilation, 
especially  in  cold  weather,  —  that  is,  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh 
air  sufficiently  warmed,  —  cannot  be  attained  without  a  liberal 
outlay  for  fuel.  Parsimony  and  good  ventilation  are  not  compat- 
ible. Dr.  Parkes  says  that  the  practical  limit  of  purity  of  the  air 
will  dei>end  on  the  cost  which  men  ai*e  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

The  following  extract  from  The  Sanitary  Engineer  of  January 
29, 1887,  is  by  no  means  overdrawn :  — 

Securing  the  contract  for  engineering  and  erecting  the  appara- 
tus, the  writer  gave  to  it  earnest  study  and  attention,  having  con- 
stantly in  view  the  results  contemplated  by  the  architect;  namely, 
a  uniform  temperature  in  all  parts  of  the  building  and  a  constant 
change  of  air  without  perceptible  draught.  These  results  were 
obtained,  and  the  official  tests  on  exceptionally  cold  days  were  so 
satisfactory  as  to  elicit  from  the  architect  a  report  to  the  board 
which  was  very  flattering  to  the  engineer. 

But  glory  is  a  perishable  article  if  intrusted  to  the  keeping  of 
the  average  school  janitor.  The  first  appointee  of  the  board  was 
a  man  {)ossessed  of  good  common  sense,  for,  after  wrestling  with 
the  problem  of  ventilation  during  one  season  and  finding  his  abil- 
ities overrated  in  the  appointment,  he  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
by  one  who  had  the  recommendation  of  numberless  best  citizens. 
He  took  the  position  early  in  the  summer  and  matters  ran 
smoothly  with  him  till  cold  weather  necessitated  heat.  For  the 
sake  of  humanity  (and  the  engineer)  I  sent  word  to  him  that  it 
would  be  my  pleasure  to  explain  to  him  the  working  of  the 
apparatus  or  send  a  man  to  start  it ;  but  he  informed  me  that  he 
had  paid  his  predecessor  five  dollars  to  show  him  about  it,  and  he 
guessed  he  could  get  along.  Well,  he  did  get  along,  and  so  did 
the  complaints.     Meeting  him,  I  inquired  how  he  succeeded. 

"  All  right,"  he  replied ;  "  only  send  a  man  to  fix  one  of  them 
things  that  shuts  off  the  water." 
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**  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

'*  Why,  there  is  two  of  'em  on  every  coil ;  one  is  for  steam  and 
one  is  for  water,  and  this  one  turns  round  and  round,  and  you 
might  turn  on  it  a  week  and  do  no  good." 

"  Oh,"  I  replied,  "  you  mean  one  of  the  return  valves  is  out  of 
order ;  probably  the  wheel  is  loose  from  the  stem  or  the  disk  is 
off,    I  will  have  it  repaired." 

Humanity  and  the  engineer  suggested  that  I  had  better  go  to 
the  building  and  investigate  matters  generally.  I  found  the  tem- 
perature in  the  first-story  hall  about  100  degrj^es,  the  heat  rushing 
out  through  the  ventilation  registers  and  the  place  just  fit  for  an 
incubator.  In  fact  it  did  hatch  an  idea,  and  that  was  that  the 
vent  shaft  was  closed,  and  so  I  called  the  janitor  and  mounted  to 
the  tower. 

The  door  leading  to  the  attic  was  wide  open.     I  said :  — 

'-''  Mr.  Janitor,  this  should  always  be  kept  closed.  It  weakens 
the  draught  in  your  vent  shaft  when  open." 

^^I  know  it,"  he  replied,  ^^but  I. ain't  touched  it.  It's  just  as 
Dan  left  it." 

Looking  further  I  found  one  of  the  dampers  closed  and  the 
other  two  partly  so.  I  said:  ^^ These  dampers  should  be  open 
when  the  apparatus  is  running." 

"  I  know  it,  but  I  ain't  been  up  here  since  Dan  left,  and  he 
must  have  run  'em  so  all  last  winter." 

An  insatiable  desire  to  tell  the  man  something  he  did  not  know 
took  possession  of  me,  and  so  I  went  to  one  of  the  vacant  class- 
rooms and  on  the  blackboard  drew  a  simple  sketch  of  the  appara- 
tus and  traced  the  current  from  the  cold-air  duct  to  tower  by 
arrows.     I  had  barely  finished  before  he  remarked :  — 

"  I  understand  all  that." 

It  was  clear  that  here  was  a  lucid  delineator,  an  apt  scholar,  or 
a  descendant  of  Ananias. 

The  next  move  was  to  the  boiler-room.  There  was  a  roaring 
fire  under  one  boiler.  The  gauge  indicated  fifteen  pounds  pres- 
sure. I  remarked  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  carry  so  high 
a  pressure.     The  apparatus  would  circulate  at  any  pressure. 

*'  I  know  it ;  but  sometimes  she  goes  up,  and  then  again  she 
goes  down ;  you  can't  keep  her  steady  anywhere.  The  chimney 
ain't  right." 

One  of  my  men  fired  this  boiler  for  two  weeks  and  found  no 
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trouble,  and  so  I  began  an  investigation.  The  difficulty  was  soon 
found.  The  damper  handle  had  worked  off  and  had  been  re- 
placed, but  the  wrong  way,  for  when  the  pressure  increased,  the 
regulator  opened  the  damper,  and  vice  vend.  This  was  soon 
righted.  I  then  observed  that  the  gauge  on  the  boiler  not  in  use 
indicated  fifteen  pounds  pressure. 

Why  is  that,  Mr.  Janitor  ?  "  I  asked. 

That 's  nothing  but  air,"  he  replied ;  "  it  often  does  that." 

Finding  a  pipe  leading  to  the  boiler  quite  hot,  I  inquired  if  the 
valves  on  the  return  from  the  coil  in  the  ventilating  shaft  were 
properly  adjusted. 

^^  Oh,  yes ;  they  are  just  as  Dan  used  them ;  they  are  all  right." 

It  required  an  ocular  demonstration  to  convince  him  that  they 
were  all  wrong  and  that  he  was  running  the  water  of  condensa- 
tion to  the  cold  boiler,  for  he  persisted  in  his  assertion  until,  at  my 
request,  he  raised  the  safety  valve  and  nearly  lost  his  equilibrium 
in  his  effort  to  escape  the  blast  of  steam  which  followed.  He 
concluded  that  he  had  been  on  the  defensive  long  enough,  and  so 
he  opened  fire  with :  — 

^^  Say,  Mr.  Engineer,  that  pump  you  put  here  to  take  the  water 
out  of  the  coils  has  never  worked  once  since  I  came." 

"  There  is  no  pump  here,"  I  replied. 

^^  Yes,  there  is ;  this  little  one  on  the  side  of  the  boiler,"  said 
he,  placing  his  hand  on  the  injector. 

"  Have  you  tried  to  get  the  water  out  of  the  coils  with  this  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  it  don't  work,  and  it's  no  use  to  try  to  get  the 
water  back  into  the  boiler ;  that  thing  don't  put  it  there.  So,  to 
keep  the  coils  from  getting  full,  I  keep  this  cock  open  and  let  it 
run  into  the  sewer." 

I  said  this  injector  was  not  placed  here  for  that  purpose,  but 
only  for  use  in  case  of  an  emergency.  '*  If,  by  any  accident(  ?), 
such  as  occurred  to  your  damper  regulator,  the  pressure  should 
exceed  the  city  water  pressure,  and  it  should  be  necessary  to  feed, 
the  injector  would  be  serviceable.  But  it  is  not  intended  to  work 
at  low  pressure,  and  there  is  no  occasion  for  it.  Further,  the 
water  of  condensation  in  this  apparatus  will  all  return  to  the 
boilers  by  gravity  if  you  will  allow  it  to  do  so.  You  had  better 
allow  me  to  send  my  man  here  to  straighten  out  matters  for  a  day 
or  two." 

"Send  him  to  fix  that  val;  that's  all  I  want  of  him.    And 
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there  i3  another  thing  to  fix :  one  of  the  little  pipes  in  front  of 
the  coils  that  I  open  to  let  water  out  don't  work ;  he  can  do  that 
at  the  same  time." 

^^  Let  me  see  to  what  you  refer,"  said  I,  and  he  led  the  way  to 
the  heating  chamber.  "These  are  automatic  air-yalves.  What 
do  you  do  with  them?"  I  asked. 

"  I  open  'em  every  night  and  shut  'em  every  morning,  and  I  tell 
you  it 's  a  big  job,  for  there 's  a  lot  of  'em." 

This  is  not  overdrawn ;  it  is  all  true,  and  the  members  of  the 
board  in  charge  have  been  advised.  Here  is  an  apparatus  de- 
signed for,  and  capable  of,  securing  all  the  comfort  that  can  be 
obtained  from  an  agreeable  temperature  and  a  pure  air,  costing  a 
large  sum  of  money,  placed  in  charge  of  an  ignorant,  pretentious 
fellow.  In  his  charge,  in  a  basement  under  a  school  containing 
four  hundred  children  and  their  teachers,  are  two  horizontal  tubu- 
lar boilers,  very  safe  in  the  hands  of  a  capable,  trustworthy  man, 
but  a  very  engine  of  destruction  under  certain  conditions.  Where 
will  the  responsibility  rest  if  those  conditions  are  developed? 

(3b  h€  eonduded  in  Oeiob^r  tutmher.) 


NEW  METHODS. 

BT  J.  H.  M. 

Last  year's  leaves  are  the  very  green 

Of  those  that  now  in  the  woods  are  seen; 

The  roses  to-day  have  the  selfsame  glow 

Of  those  I  picked  ten  years  ago. 

And  the  lilies  fiow'ring  at  my  feet 

In  olden  time  were  just  as  sweet. 

The  dearest  words  the  heart  has  known 

Adam  said  to  Eve  alone; 

And  the  theories  we  think  so  fine 

Were  copies  of  those  in  Palestine. 

There  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun  — 

In  endless  circles  all  things  run. 
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SMITH  COLLEGE.  — AN  HISTORICAL   SKETCH. 

BT  CABOLINB  E.  BILLIARD,  A.B. 

SOMEWHAT  more  than  a  century  ago  a  petition  was  drawn 
up  by  the  leading  men  of  Northampton  asking  the  General 
Court  of  Massachusetts  for  a  college  near  their  town.  In  1762 
a  charter  was  granted  by  Governor  Barnard,  incorporating 
*'*'  certain  citizens  of  Hampshire  County  into  a  body  politic,  to  be 
known  as  Queen's  College."  By  the  conditions  of  this  charter 
the  location  of  the  college  was  to  be  in  Northampton,  Hatfield,  or 
Hadley,  and  the  education  afforded  equal  to  that  of  Harvard. 

The  projectors  of  this  scheme  met  with  poor  encouragement, 
and  it  was  not  until  the  founding  of  Smith,  the  lineal  descendant 
of  Queen's  College,  that  the  desire  of  Hooker,  Williams,  and 
their  co-workers  was  realized. 

Smith  College  is  a  gift  to  women  made  by  a  woman,  in  the 
earnest  hope  that  it  would  offer  to  them  the  longed  for  oppor- 
tunities which  had  been  denied  her. 

Miss  Sophia  Smith  was  bom  in  Hatfield,  Massachusetts,  August 
27,  1796.  Her  father  was  a  soldier  in  the  Revolutionary  War. 
Her  brothers  were  members  of  the  General  Court.  She  was  a 
niece  of  Oliver  Smith,  well  known  for  his  generous  charities. 

It  was  during  her  girlhood  that  the  wife  of  John  Adams  wrote 
to  an  English  friend :  *^  You  need  not  be  told  how  much  in  this 
country  female  education  is  neglected,  or  how  fashionable  it  is  to 
ridicule  female  learning." 

The  opportunities  given  girls  were  few  indeed.  While  the 
sons  went  to  college,  the  daughters  were  expected  not  only  to 
forego  outlay  on  their  education,  but  even  to  contribute  to  the 
training  of  their  favored  brothers  by  teaching  the  district  school 
or  working  in  other  ways.  Knowledge  beyond  the  three  "  R's " 
was  considered  unnecessary  and  even  dangerous  through  its  ten- 
dency to  unfit  women  for  the  everyday  duties  of  life. 

Miss  Smith  saw  and  regretted  the  limitations  placed  upon  her, 
but  she  received  great  pleasure  and  profit  from  the  twelve  wee  ks 
spent  in  school  at  Hartford  and  the  studies  carried  on  at  the 
academy  of  Hadley,  when  she  was  eighteen  years  of  age.     Faith- 
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fulness  was  inborn.  Her  mind  was  keen  and  discriminating, 
characterized,  we  are  told,  by  ^  judgment,  rather  than  imagina- 
tion, by  thought  rather  than  sentiment."*  She  always  wished  to 
come  to  her  own  conclusions,  deprecating  any  attempt  to  ^^  make 
up  her  mind**  for  her.  From  her  church  she  drew  constant 
strength  and  inspiration,  as  her  whole  life  bears  witness.  She  was 
an  active  worker  during  the  war,  and  always  generous  in  assisting 
the  suffering  and  needy.  In  the  latter  part  of  her  life  increasing 
deafness  shut  her  out  from  ordinary  conversation,  but  by  reading 
she  kept  up  a  knowledge  of  current  events  and  interests.  During 
these  years  of  middle  age,  large  bequests  brought  to  her  business 
perplexities  and  an  increased  sense  of  her  personal  responsibility. 
After  receiving  her  brother^s  large  estate,  she  consulted  her  pastor 
on  the  disposal  of  what  she  regarded  as  a  trust  committed  to  her 
care.  At  that  time  it  seemed  best  to  her  to  provide  an  asylum  for 
deaf-mutes.  But  after  the  need  for  such  an  institution  was  supplied 
by  Mr.  Clarke,  she  was  left  free  to  think  of  a  want  she  had  long 
recognized — a  college  for  women.  As  she  studied  and  thought 
of  the  matter,  it  came  to  her  with  growing  conviction  that  here 
was  the  wisest  and  most  helpful  way  of  using  her  money.  Such 
was  her  aversion  to  anything  ostentatious  that  she  consented 
reluctantly  to  giving  the  college  her  name. 

Hatfield  was  first  suggested  for  the  site  of  the  institution,  but 
after  long  thought  and  advice  from  many  people  Northampton 
was  selected.  The  growth  of  the  college  has  abundantly  testified 
to  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Easy  of  access  from  every  direc- 
tion, and  offering  many  advantages  and  attractions,  Northampton 
is  the  ideal  home  of  the  Queen's  College  of  to-day,  fully  realizing 
the  hope  of  the  founder  that  there  it  might  ^^  do  the  most  and 
do  it  best." 

The  college  has  been  most  fortunate  in  coming  from  the  begin- 
ning under  skillful  management.  *  Through  President  Seelye's 
efficient  administration  there  has  been  strong  and  steady  advance. 

In  1875,  when  the  college  was  formally  opened,  there  were 
three  buildings :  the  Academic  and  two  cottages,  the  old  Dewey 
House  and  the  Hatfield.  Facing  Main  Street  the  main  building 
stands,  lifting  high  its  tower  that  the  clock  may  be  seen,  to  give 
warning  of  the  flight  of  time  and  an  invitation  to  improve  it. 
The  building  is  of  brick  with  granite  trimmings.  It  contains 
Social  Hall,  recitation  rooms,  president's  room,  post-office,  reading 
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room,  and  library.  The  library  oomprises  five  thousand  volumes 
at  present,  and  is  supplemented  by  the  city  library,  to  which  the 
students  have  daily  access. 

Social  Hall  is  used  for  chapel  exercises,  lectures,  and  large 
receptions.  On  entering  the  hall  one  is  greeted  by  the  serene 
face  of  Miss  Smith  welcoming  the  yearly  increasing  number  com- 
ing to  enjoy  her  bounty.  On  either  side  of  the  hidl  and  over  the 
speaker's  desk  are  choice  engravings  and  statuary. 

When  the  college  was  opened  the  art  gallery  and  laboratories 
were  temporarily  placed  in  the  main  building.  In  1881,  Mr. 
Winthrop  Hillyer  gave  the  college  a  beautiful  art  gallery,  built  in 
style  similar  to  the  main  building.  It  contains  studios  and  abun- 
dant material  for  the  art  student,  including  the  finest  collection 
of  plaster  casts  owned  by  any  college  in  this  country,  and  a  good 
collection  of  paintings,  for  the  most  part  by  representative  Ameri- 
can artists.  In  the  same  year  the  college  was  further  increased 
by  a  music  building,  as  the  work  under  Dr.  Blodgett  had  out* 
grown  its  accommodations.  Music  Hall  is  conveniently  arranged 
for  practice  and  class  work,  with  a  hall  with  excellent  acoustic 
properties  where  the  college  may  assemble  for  concerts  or 
lectures. 

In  1885  two  magnificent  gifts  were  received  —  the  Lilley  Hall 
of  Science  and  an  observatory.  Before  this  time  scientific  stu- 
dents had  been  cramped  for  room.  For  the  biological  work  a 
laboratory  had  been  improvised  in  the  music  building,  while 
chemistry  and  physics  had  been  carried  on  only  by  close  economy 
of  space.  Through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Lilley,  ample  provision 
for  work  was  made  in  a  large  building  arranged  to  meet  in  every 
detail  the' requirements  of  scientific  study.  The  first  floor  and 
basement  are  given  to  the  laboratories  and  lecture  rooms  of  chem- 
istry and  physics.  Here  are  rooms  for  qualitative  and  quantita- 
tive analyses,  balance  room,  and  apartment  for  photography  in 
which  Dr.  Stoddard  may  evolve  further  demonstrations  of  the 
value  of  the  composite.  Physics  has  its  own  domain,  with  lec- 
ture room  and  laboratory,  and  dynamo  run  by  city  water  for  gen- 
erating electricity.  On  the  second  floor  are  the  biological  and 
geological  class  rooms  and  laboratories,  while  the  third  floor  is 
set  aside  for  the  scientific  collections. 

The  observatory  supplies  a  need  long  felt  in  spite  of  the  cour- 
tesy of  Amherst  in  offering  means  for  astronomical  study.    It 
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contams  a  telescope  of  eleven  inch  objective,  a  transit  instrument, 
and  chronograph,  and,  through  the  liberality  of  the  unknown 
donor,  furnishes  all  the  best  appliances  for  advanced  work. 

The  aim  of  the  college  was  clearly  defined  in  the  address  given 
by  President  Seelye  at  the  dedication.  It  is  designed  to  offer  to 
women  educational  advantages  equal  to  those  open  to  men,  that 
there  may  be  culture  of  intellect  for  the  ^^  best  enjoyment  and 
most  intelligent  use  of  life."  In  accordance  with  the  desire  of 
the  founder  it  is  a  Christian  college.  Systematic  Bible  study  is 
carried  on,  daily  devotional  exercises  are  held  in  Social  Hall,  and 
the  whole  impulse  of  the  college  life  is  religious.  The  college  is, 
however,  unsectarian.  Students  are  encouraged  to  choose  their 
own  places  of  worship. 

From  the  beginning.  Smith  has  been  free  from  preparatory 
courses,  believing  such  a  department  to  be  detrimental  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  college.  The  standard  of  admission  has  always 
been  that  of  legitimate  college  work. 

In  1885  a  new  schedule  of  study  was  made.  Until  this  time 
there  had  been  no  provision  for  students  of  marked  ability  and 
definite  aim  who  wished  courses  which  should  offer  an  equivalent 
for  Greek.  In  recognition  of  this  need  a  rearrangement  of  the 
college  curriculum  seemed  advisable.  Three  courses  of  study  are 
designated,  each  extending  through  four  years;  the  classical, 
giving  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts;  the  scientific,  bachelor 
of  science;  and  the  literary,  bachelor  of  literature.  For  ad- 
mission to  these  courses  there  are  different,  but  equivalent, 
requirements.  By  this  threefold  division  an  opportunity  is  given 
for  the  exercise  of  individual  preferences,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  guidance  necessary  for  symmetrical  work  is  afforded.  As  a 
check  on  overindulgence  in  electives,  the  maximum  number  of 
recitation  hours  weekly  is  fixed  at  sixteen,  while  to  afford  the 
stimulus  necessary  in  exceptional  cases  the  minimum  of  thirteen 
hours  is  also  stated. 

The  Schools  of  Music  and  Art  have  prescribed  courses,  but 
members  of  the  college  proper  may  elect  work  in  one  or  both  of 
the  schools.  The  aim  of  the  Art  School  is  to  afford  practical  and 
theoretical  teaching  in  the  principles  of  designing,  drawing, 
painting,  and  sculpture. 

The  School  of  Music  gives  a  three  years'  course,  requiring  in 
addition  to  the  special  instruction  in  music  a  selected  course  of 
two  years  in  college. 
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Postgraduate  work  has  been  successfully  carried  on  by  many 
alumni,  who  have  obtained  degrees  for  special  excellence  in 
almost  every  department  of  study.  In  this  work  the  faculty  has 
given  most  generous  encouragement  and  assistance. 

Annual  scholarships  of  $100  each  have  been  established  for  the 
aid  of  students  who  would  otherwise  be  unable  to  obtain  a  college 
education.  Further  aid  is  given  by  the  Sophia  Ingalls  Wallace 
fund — the  income  of  $5,000 ;  by  the  Elizabeth  Forbes  scholarship, 
—  the  income  of  91,000 ;  and  by  the  Mary  Nichols  Bishop  scholar- 
ship —  the  income  of  $5,000.  The  Helen  Kate  Furness  scholar- 
ship —  the  income  of  a  fund  of  $1,000  —  is  given  to  that  member 
of  the  junior  class  who  writes  the  best  essay  on  a  Shakespearian 
subject. 

A  prize  of  $200,  payable  in  four  yearly  installments,  is  given  to 
the  student  who  passes  the  best  entrance  examination  in  the 
studies  of  the  classical  course. 

As  the  number  of  students  has  increased,  two  new  cottages  — 
the  Washburn  and  the  Hubbard  —  have  been  erected,  and  in  1885, 
when  still  more  room  was  required,  the  quaint  old  Denniston 
House  was  added  to  the  college  property  and  was  called  the  Stod- 
dard. Notwithstanding  the  accommodation  of  a  large  number  of 
students  in  private  houses  in  the  city,  at  least  one  more  cottage  is 
imperatively  needed. 

The  home  life  of  the  students  is  thoroughly  happy.  To  Smith 
belongs  the  honor  of  proving  the  advantages  of  the  cottage  system 
by  which  the  students  are  divided  into  large  &milies,  with  conse- 
quent improvement  in  health,  with  freedom  from  irksome  niles 
and  increase  of  comfort.  Each  cottage  is  in  charge  of  a  lady  who 
is  to  be  a  counsellor  and  friend  rather  than  a  supervisor.  The 
arrangement  of  the  cottages  is  convenient  and  pleasant.  On  the 
first  floor  are  the  rooms  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  the  parlor,  recep- 
tion room  and  dining  room,  with  a  few  apartments  for  students. 
The  second  and  third  floors  are  used  by  the  students.  There  are 
some  single  rooms  and  some  for  two  occupants.  The  house  fur- 
nishings are  attractive  and  comfortable.  With  the  additions  of 
pictures,  books,  and  ^^  Memorabilia,'*  many  rooms  are  charming. 
In  the  changes  by  classes  it  naturally  happens  tha^  the  cottages 
are  largely  class-houses,  which  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
college  life.  In  the  Washburn  House  the  "  011a  Podrida  "  holds 
merrymakings  with  theatricals  and  general  good  times,  while  the 
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"  Tertium  Quid  ? "  of  the  Hubbard  is  a  not  unworthy  imitator. 
The  general  society,  the  Alpha,  is  more  serious.  It  is  organized 
for  literary  work  and  debate.  The  old  chemical  laboratory  has 
been  made  into  a  cozy  club  room,  with  pictures,  hangings,  and 
open  fireplace,  and  is  in  daily  use  for  the  college  reading  room. 

The  green  is  well  filled  with  tennis  courts.  The  gymnasium 
has  a  bowling  alley  and  hall  for  recreation  and  exercises  on  stormy 
days.  The  hall  is  not  large  enough  to  fill  the  needs  of  the  stu- 
dents in  a  satisfactory  manner,  and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made 
by  the  alumni  to  provide  a  more  commodious  building. 

Beside  the  pleasures  directly  connected  with  the  college, 
Northampton  presents  many  temptations  of  enticing  walks  and 
drives  to  river  and  mountains*  From  the  college  grounds  one  looks 
across  the  meadows  to  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke  standing 
unchanged  in  cloud  or  sunshine,  until  they  become  fairly  personal, 
and  it  is  as  hard  to  leave  them  as  it  is  to  part  from  the  other 
friends  and  guardians.  Aside  from  the  beautiful  scenery  of  the 
surrounding  country,  Northampton  has  much  of  interest  for  the 
student  in  the  large  number  of  botanical  and  mineralogical  speci- 
mens it  contains. 

College  discipline  is  almost  nominal.  Regular  hours  and  attend- 
ance at  recitations  are  expected,  but  beyond  these  requirements 
the  ^^ unwritten  law"  of  the  students'  good  sense  and  refinement 
generally  giififeces. 

Through  the  well  balanced  arrangement  of  work  and  the  con- 
stant care  taken  for  healthful  living,  the  girls  accomplish  the 
course  in  most  cases  with  improved  health  and  in  no  case  with 
injury,  unless  there  is  really  poor  health  at  the  beginning  or  a 
predisposition  to  disease.  Until  1885  no  death  or  serious  illness 
occurred  in  the  college  buildings. 

Any  account  of  the  growth  and  work  of  the  college  would  be 
incomplete  without  grateful  acknowledgment  of  the  labors  of 
Professor  Phelps,  who  died  in  1888.  A  teacher  of  rare  qualifica- 
tions and  strong  personal  magnetism,  a  kind  and  sympathetic 
friend,  it  will  always  be  considered  by  the  older  alumni  a  privi- 
lege to  have  known  him. 

In  September,  1888,  the  ^^  Phelps  Memorial  Library  Associa- 
tion "  was  organized  by  students  of  Smith  College.  The  object 
of  the  association  is  to  make  additions  to  the  Phelps  Library, 
which  was  given  to  the  college.    Its  first  work  was  the  purchase 
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of  the  portrait  of  Professor  Phelps,  which  now  hangs  in  the 
library.  Carefully  selected  offerings  of  books  are  sent  every  year, 
which  are  said  to  have  strengthened  ^  very  materially  the  capacity 
of  the  philosophical  library  for  effectual  work."  By  the  provi- 
sions of  the  constitution,  ^^  Any  student  of  the  college  who  may 
wish  to  honor  the  memory  of  Professor  Phelps  by  joining  the 
association  may  become  a  member." 

On  the  large  stained  glass  window  over  the  entrance  of  the 
main  building  is  a  copy  of  the  college  seal,  its  device  a  woman 
radiant  with  light,  and  underneath  the  motto :  EN  THI  APETHI 
THN  FNQIIN  As  the  motto  expresses  the  desire  of  the  founder, 
so  does  it  symbolize  and  animate  the  college  work:  ^Add  to 
your  virtue  knowledge." 


A   DISAPPOINTMENT. 

AcBOSS  the  blue  sky  together 

Raced  three  little  clouds  one  day; 

The  sun  they  had  passed  at  noontime. 

The  west  was  a  league  away. 
"  Oh,  he  is  so  slow,"  they  whispered, 
^^So  slow  and  so  far  behind  I 

We  three  can  be  first  at  sunset. 

If  we  only  have  a  mind." 

They  laughed  to  themselves  in  triumph, 
They  took  hold  of  hands  and  flew  — 
But  ah!  what  a  sad  disappointment 
They  afterward  found  and  knew; 
For  this  they  had  quite  forgotten, 
As  they  hurried  along  through  the  air, 
There  never  can  be  any  sunset. 
Till  the  sun  himself  is  there. 
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THE   PLACE    OF   LITERATURE   IN    THE    COLLEGE 

COURSE} 

BT  HOMEB  B.  8PBA6US. 

WJ  E  are  met  at  the  outset  with  the  inquiry,  What  is  litera- 
VV  ture?  In  its  broadest  sense,  of  course,  it  includes  the 
whole  body  of  written  and  printed  matter.  We  soon  discover, 
however,  that  the  great  mass  of  such  productions  has  no  claim 
whatever  upon  our  attention.  A  dozen  topics  every  hour,  a  thou- 
sand every  month,  a  million  every  age,  occupy  brief  attention, 
are  perhaps  of  temporary  importance,  but  quickly  pass,  first  into 
insignificance  and  then  into  oblivion.  We  enter  a' great  library. 
With  pride  at  the  accumulated  evidences  of  mental  activity,  but 
with  despair  at  the  utter  hopelessness  of  an  attempt  to  read  even 
a  single  page  in  every  one  of  the  volumes,  we  sigh  for  the  leisures 
of  Methusaleh,  that  we  might  revel  in  these  riches.  We  promise 
ourselves  that  in  the  next,  the  immortal  life,  we  shall  have  time 
for  all  I  But  the  moment  we  look  inside  the  covers  of  most,  the 
illusion  begins  to  vanish.  Hardly  two  grains  of  wheat  in  two 
bushels  of  chaff  I  Books  of  pettiest  rhymes  and  blankest  verse, 
books  of  science  falsely  so  called,  of  philosophies  long  since  dead, 
forgotten  subtleties  of  the  schoolmen,  wranglings  of  nameless 
politicians,  barren  controversies  in  physics  and  metaphysics*;  books 
of  feeble  fiction,  of  travels  in  which  the  travelers  saw  nothing, 
genealogies  of  kings  and  horses,  unmeaning  statistics  piled  moun- 
tain high,  speeches  in  which  nothing  was  said,  meditations  in 
which  nothing  was  thought  —  even  the  good  books,  litigation, 
navigation,  and  all  the  others  that  end  in  -aiion  ;  tribal  autonomy^ 
dismal  economy,  infant  astronomy,  and  all  the  others  that  end  in 
-onomy;  bibliography,  cosmography,  geography,  stenography,  and 
all  the  others  that  end  in  -ography  ;  mysticism,  asceticism,  Miller- 
ism,  Mormonism,  transcendentalism,  and  all  the  others  that  end  in 
'i$m;  astrology,  hippology,  phrenology,  necrology,  ecclesiology, 
demonology,  and  all  the  others  that  end  in  -ology^  —  these  had 
their  day,  perhaps  served  a  useful  purpose,  but  they  are  superseded : 

*  BmmI  mt  the  Mulon  of  the  Department  of  Higher  InstmctloD  in  the  National  Educational 
Aeiodatton  at  Chicago,  July  18, 1887. 
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the  new  -ology,  -ism,  etc.,  expels  the  old,  the  life  goes  out,  they 
pass  over  to  the  majority  in  the  catacombs  of  the  great  library. 
Some  Caliph  Omar  makes  them  useful  in  after  ages  as  kindling 
wood,  with  the  remark  that  if  they  reproduce  the  Koran,  they  are 
useless ;  if  they  antagonize  the  Koran,  they  are  pernicious.  Or, 
unearthed  by  antiquaries  after  hundreds  of  years,  the  fossil  may 
catch  the  eye  of  an  occasional  dry-as-dust  pedant,  or  mousing 
antiquary,  or  special  investigator ;  like  marks  in  desert  sand  or  on 
a  pebbly  beach,  that  tell  where  wind  once  blew  or  water  flowed ; 
but  of  the  half  million  books  in  a  great  library  to-day,  not  one  in 
a  hundred,  perhaps  not  one  in  a  thousand,  has  more  nutijment  for 
the  average  reader  than  haVe  the  winds  and  the  clouds. 

The  reason  is,  they  take  no  hold  of  man  as  man,  and  there- 
fore they  deal  with  the  transient,  not  the  permanent,  and  are 
themselves  passing  phases,  not  substantial  forms.  As  Milton  de- 
clared the  squabbles  of  the  Saxon  Heptarchy  to  be  of  no  more 
value  to  us  than  the  battles  of  kites  and  crows,  we  may  for  our 
present  purposes  reject  as  not  included  under  our  definition  four 
hundred  and  ninety-nine  out  of  every  five  hundred.  The  leading 
characteristic,  the  prime  quality  of  literature,  in  the  restricted 
sense  in  which  we  shall  use  the  term,  is  universality.  Such 
quality,  for  example,  is  possessed  by  Homer's  Odyssey,  Dante's 
Paradise,  Shakespeare's  Tempest,  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote. 
Rooted  and  grounded  in  human  nature,  the  work  speaks  from  the 
heart  to  the  heart,  in  every  language  into  which  it  may  be  trans- 
lated, and  to  all  men.  In  a  familiar  old  ballad  there  is  a  stanza 
that  illustrates  this. 

O  Helen  fair,  beyond  compare, 
I'll  wreathe  a  garland  of  your  hair, 
Shall  bind  my  heart  forevermair. 

There  is  a  homely  poem  of  Burns,  simple  even  to  childUke- 

ness,  not  containing  a  single  perfect  rhyme ;  yet  while  love  and 

beauty  and  death  last,  it  can  never  grow  old.    I  quote  some  of 

the  familiar  lines. 

Wi'  mony  a  vow  and  locked  embrace 

Our  parting  was  fa'  tender, 

And  pledging  aft  to  meet  again. 

We  tore  oursels  asunder  — 

But  oh,  fell  Death's  untimely  frost 

That  nipt  my  Flower  sae  early  I 

Now  green's  the  sod  and  caold's  the  clay 

That  wraps  my  Highland  Mary. 
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Ohy  pale,  pale  now,  those  rosy  lips 
I  aft  ha'  kissed  sae  fondly, 
And  closed  for  aye  the  sparkling  glance 
That  dwalt  on  me  sae  kindly; 
And  mouldering  now  in  silent  dust 
Tl^  heart  that  lo'ed  me  dearly; 
But  still  within  my  bosom's  core 
l^hall  live  my  Highland  Mary! 

We  may  not  weep  with  a  distinguished  Massachusetts  scholar 
eyery  tiipe  we  read  Homer's  Catalogue  of  Ships  in  the  second 
book  of  the  Iliad,  but  we  do  not  wonder  at  young  Arthur  Stan- 
ley's tears  in  translating  to  Dr.  Arnold  another  passage  in  that 
poem,  and  surely  no  day  will  ever  dawn  when  the  parting  of  Hec- 
tor and  Andromache  will  fail  to  stir  tender  emotion  and  stimulate 
to  patriotic  self-sacrifice. 

The  distinction  which  we  have  thus  endeavored  to  draw  be- 
tween the  special  and  the  universal,  the  transient  and  the  perma- 
nent, in  answering  the  question,  What  is  literature  ?  is  kindred 
if  not  quite  identical  with  that  made  by  De  Quincey  between 
what  he  designates  as  ^^the  literature  of  knowledge"  and  that 
which  he  styles  ^  the  literature  of  power."  I  quote  his  illustra- 
tion.* 

*'What  do  you  learn  from  Paradise  Lost?  Nothing  at  all. 
What  do  you  learn  from  a  cookery  book  ?  Something  new,  some- 
thing that  you  did  not  know  before,  in  every  paragraph.  But 
would  you  therefore  put  the  wretched  cookery  book  on  a  higher 
level  of  estimation  than  the  divine  poem  ?  What  you  owe  to  Mil- 
ton is  not  any  knowledge^  of  which  a  million  separate  items  are 
but  a  million  of  advancing  steps  on  the  same  earthly  level ;  what 
you  owe  is  pawer^  that  is,  exercise  and  expansion  to  your  own 
latent  capacity  of  sympathy  with  the  infinite,  where  every  pulse 
and  each  separate  influx  is  a  step  upward  —  a  step  ascending  as 
npon  a  Jacob's  ladder  from  earth  to  mysterious  altitudes  above 
the  earth.  All  the  steps  of  knowledge,  from  first  to  last,  carry 
you  further  on  the  same  plane,  but  could  never  raise  you  one 
foot  above  your  ancient  level  of  earth  ;  whereas  the  very  first  step 
in  power  is  a  flight,  is  an  ascending  into  another  element  where 
earth  is  forgotten.  .  .  .  The  Principia  of  Newton  was  a  book 
militant  on  earth  from  the  first.  In  all  the  stages  of  its  progress 
it  would  have  to  fight  for  its  existence.  ...  As  soon  as  La  Place, 

*SiM7  on  Pope,  p.  1S3,  et  eeq. 
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or  anybody  else,  builds  higher  upon  the  foundations  laid  by  this 
book,  effectually  he  throws  it  out  of  the  sunshine  into  the  decay 
and  darkness ;  by  weapons  won  from  this  book  he  superannuates 
and  destroys  this  book.  On  the  contrary  the  Iliad,  the  Prome-  - 
theus  of  ^schylus,  the  Othello  or  King  Leax,  the  Hamlet  or 
Macbeth,  and  the  Paradise  Lost,  are  not  militant  but  triumphant 
forever,  as  long  as  the  languages  exist  in  which  they  speak  or  can 
be  taught  to  speak." 

The  question  might  here  be  asked.  If  one  great  work  on  math- 
ematics, or  on  other  technical  subject,  is  displaced  by  a  better,  and 
the  better  by  a  better  still,  and  so  on ;  as  the  steam  engine  may 
give  way  to  the  electric  motor  and  be  at  last  forgotten ;  why  may 
not  the  same  disuse  and  oblivion  overtake  the  masterpieces  of 
literature  ?  We  may  again  quote :  "  One  lovely  pastoral  valley  is 
not  superseded  by  another,  nor  a  statue  of  Praxiteles  by  a  statue 
of  Michael  Angelo.  .  .  .  Human  works  of  immortal  beauty,  and 
works  of  nature,  in  one  respect  stand  on  the  same  footing :  they 
never  absolutely  repeat  each  other;  never  approach  so  near  as 
not  to  differ ;  and  they  differ  not  as  better  and  worse,  or  sim- 
ply by  more  and  less;  they  differ  by  undecipherable  and  in- 
communicable differences  that  cannot  be  caught  by  mimicries,  nor 
be  reflected  in  the  mirror  of  copies,  nor  become  ponderable  in  the 
scales  of  vulgar  comparison.  .  .  .  All  the  literature  of  knowledge 
builds  only  ground  nests  that  are  swept  away  by  flood,  or  con- 
founded by  the  plow ;  but  the  literature  of  power  builds  nests  in 
aerial  altitudes  of  temples  sacred  from  violation,  or  in  forests  in- 
accessible to  fraud.  Thi%  is  a  great  prerogative  of  the  power 
literature ;  and  it  is  a  greater  which  lies  in  the  mode  of  its  influ- 
ence. The  knowledge  literature,  like  the  fashion  of  this  world, 
passeth  away.  An  encyclopaedia  is  its  abstract;  and,  in  this 
respect,  it  may  be  taken  for  its  speaking  symbol,  that  before  one 
generation  has  passed,  an  encyclopaedia  is  superannuated,  for  it 
speaks  through  the  dead  memory  and  unimpassioned  understand- 
ing." The  makers  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica,  of  Appleton's 
New  American  Cyclopaedia,  and  of  Johnson's  Cyclopaedia,  are 
driven  to  issue  annual  supplements  and  finally  new  editions,  on 
penalty  of  seeing  those  works  growing  obsolete,  just  as  Ray's 
great  encyclopaedia  of  half  a  century  ago  is  buried  in  dust  on  old 
bookshelves.  Their  usefulness  dies  and^can  have  no  revivifica- 
tion. But  not  so  with  the  great  works  that  inspire,  guide,  train 
human  passion,  and  kindle  and  sustain  lofty  sentiment. 
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These  distinctions  are  vital.  ^^ Knowledge  is  power"  says 
the  proverb;  he  who  knows  is  he  who  can;  even  etymology 
teaches  that.  Yes;  but  there  are  degrees  and  kinds,  differing 
immeasurably.  We  are  not  speaking  of  wage-earning  power, 
or  bread-and-butter-producing  power,  but  soul  power.  The 
literature  that  merely  gives  information  is  indeed  valuable  so  far 
as  it  lays  a  basis  of  things  needful  to  be  known  in  order  to  keep 
these  bodies  safe  and  strong,  and  furnishes  a  gymnastic  drill  to 
make  the  intellect  vigorous  and  keen ;  but  as  food  for  the  soul  it 
is  the  thinnest  gruel.  The  pride,  the  processes,  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  mere  intellect  —  these  change,  grow  old,  are  laid  at  rest ; 
but  the  heart  and  its  workings  and  its  triumphs  live  forever. 
^^  The  things  which  are  seen  are  temporal ;  thd  things  which  are 
unseen  are  eternal."  Is  not  this  what  Saint  Paul  means? 
^^  Whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail ;  whether  there  be 
tongues,  they  shall  cease;  whether  there  be  knowledge  it  shall 
vanish  away."  But  faith  abideth;  faith  that  endures  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible ;  hope,  that  anchors  the  soul  in  every  storm  to 
the  moveless  throne ;  and,  above  all,  charity,  or  hearths  love,  that 
is  yet  to  fill  the  universe  with  joy. 

In  selecting  then  from  the  thousand  immortal  books  among  five 
hundred  thousand  dead  or  dying,  we  shall  not  err  in  giving  prom- 
inence to  those  that  are  built  on  the  foundation  of  human  passion, 
appeal  to  human  sentiments,  and  so  kindle  human  sympathy, 
and  in  using  all  else  mainly  as  helps  to  these.  This  principle 
of  choice  will  vastly  reduce  the  number  to  be  read. 

Still  further  reduction  must  be  made.  Let  it  be  by  a  vigorous 
rejection  of  works  that  do  not  possess  beauty  of  style  and  due 
proportion  of  parts.  The  final  sifting  must  leave  us  polite  litera- 
ture alone,  belles-lettrea.  Each  shall  be  a  model  of  excellence, 
worthy  to  be  reckoned  a  triumph  of  art.  The  intrinsic  worth 
must  be  embodied  in  a  graceful  form. 

And  among  these,  for  there  may  still  be  hundreds,  we  must 
again  select.  Life  is  too  short  and  too  precious  to  permit  us  to 
feed  the  soul  on  any  but  the  most  nutritious  diet. 

Who  shall  separate  for  us  the  little  that  is  really  everlasting 
from  the  much  that  is  fleeting,  the  little  that  is  really  universsd 
from  the  much  that  is  partial,  the  little  that  is  supremely  graceful 
from  the  much  that  is  unsymmetrical  ?  Great  men  fail  us  here. 
The  best  critics  cannot  be  depended  upon.     They  disagree,  or  are 
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even  blind.  "  There  is  something  touching  "  says  Emerson,  "  in 
the  madness  with  which  the  passing  age  mischooses  the  object  on 
which  all  candles  shine  and  all  eyes  are  turned.  ...  A  papular 
player,  nobody  supposed  that  Shakespeare  was  the  poet  of  the 
human  race.  .  .  •  Bacon,  who  took  the  inventory  of  the  human 
understanding  for  his  time,  never  mentioned  his  name.  ...  If  it 
need  wit  to  know  wit,  according  to  the  proverb,  Shakespeare's 
time  should  be  capable  of  recognizing  it.  .  .  .  Since  the  constella- 
tion of  g^eat  men  who  appeared  in  Greece  in  the  time  of  Pericles, 
there  was  never  any  such  society ;  yet  their  genius  failed  them  to 
find  out  the  best  head  in  the  universe.  The  poet's  mask  was  im- 
penetrable. Tou  cannot  see  the  mountain  near."  ^ 
Says  Mrs.  Browning :  — 

We'll  sappose 
Mount  Atho8  caryed,  as  Persian  Xerxes  schemed. 
To  some  colossal  statue  of  a  man: 
The  peasants  gathering  brushwood  in  his  ear, 
Had  guessed  as  little  of  any  human  form 
Up  there,  as  would  a  flock  of  browsing  goats. 
They'd  have,  in  fact,  to  travel  ten  miles  off 
Or  ere  the  gfiant  image  broke  on  them. 

Coleridge,  in  his  Biographia  Literaria,  declares,  in  regard  to 
Wordsworth's  first  appearance  as  an  author,  that  never  was  the 
emergence  of  a  great  genius  above  the  horizon  more  manifest,  if 
they  had  but  eyes  to  see.  "  This  will  never  do ! "  said  a  great 
critic,  of  Wordsworth's  first  attempts.  "  The  poesy  of  this  young 
lord  belongs  to  the  class  which  neither  gods  nor  men  are  said  to 
permit,"  said  Lord  Jeffrey  of  Byron.  So  fared  Coleridge  himself 
at  first,  and  Shelley  and  Collins  and  Gray  and  Browning  at  the 
hands  of  the  critics. 

The  difficulty  of  selection  of  the  fittest  works  is  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  some  are  in  the  border  region  between  the  two 
literatures  and  partake  of  the  qualities  of  both.  Lowell  speaks 
of  "the  desolate  no-man's  land  of  a  religious  epic."  Paradise 
Lost,  however,  and  perhaps  The  Light  of  Asia,  should  their  phases 
of  religious  belief  turn  out  to  be  transient,  —  limited,  say,  to 
another  thousand  years,  —  have  yet  in  them  so  much  of  human 
interest,  of  heroism,  of  tenderness,  and  of  renunciation,  appealing 
to  universal  man,  by  Abdiel,  by  Satan,  by  Siddartha,  and  by  the 

•  EmenoD't  BepreseDtatlTe  Men. 
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Messiah,  that  they  might  last  for  many  ages,  though  the  special 
theology  of  Protestantism  or  Buddhism  were  to  pass  away.  That 
^^  desolate  no-man's  land,"  as  Lowell  terms  Paradise  Lost,  has  in- 
deed but  two  human  inhabitants ;  but  they  are  intensely  human. 
And  though  it  is  fanned  by  the  breath  of  heaven  fresh-blowing, 
and  he  who  visits  it  looks  far  out  into  the  ocean  of  eternity,  he 
yet  converses  with  angels  that  are  but  heroic  men ;  and  inhaling, 
in  the  company  of  the  manliest  of  authors,  the  pure  atmosphere 
of  the  enchanted  land,  he  finds  himself  stronger  for  everyday  life 
and  duty.  He  hears,  too,  as  in  Prosperous  island,  a  music  as  yet 
unequaled  in  grandeur,  a  sonorous  melody,  which,  combined  with 
loftiest  imagery  and  tremendous  energy,  has  ^  given  to  our  lan- 
guage the  word  Miltonic,  and  which  alone  would  insure  the  poem 
immortality. 

If  the  opinions  of  eminent  critics  are  misleading,  much  more 
untrustworthy  is  popular  favor.  Forty  editions  of  Tupper's  Pro- 
verbial Philosophy  were  called  for  by  the  last  generation  ;  but  who 
reads  it  now  ?  We  must  wait  for  the  survival  of  the  fittest.  When 
several  generations  and  a  thousand  critics  have  viewed  the  work, 
not  in  the  humid  and  many-colored  rays  of  passion  or  prejudice, 
but  in  what  Bacon  calls  ^^  dry  light,"  and  have  set  the  author's 
statue  in  the  Pantheon,  we  may  accept  the  apotheosis  at  last. 

This  test  excludes  the  works  of  all  authors  now  living.  ^^  Let 
no  man  be  called  happy  till  his  death  I "  A  truly  great  author  is 
not  in  haste  to  be  canonized*  ^^  I  can  wait  a  century  for  a  reader, 
since  God  has  waited  six  thousand  years  for  an  observer,"  said  the 
greatest  of  astronomers.  Shakespeare  betrays  no  desire  for  popu- 
larity. Milton  would  have  "  fit  audience,  though  few."  Bacon 
is  content  to  leave  his  name  and  fame  till  ^^  some  time  be  passed 
over." 

Our  field  from  which  to  select  for  study  is  thus  narrowed  to 
choice  productions  of  the  past.  But  the  number  of  these  is  still 
too  great  for  any  course  of  college  study.  Not  a  tenth  can  be 
thoroughly  treated  in  the  allotted  time.  We  must  limit  ourselves 
still  more.     How  ? 

Here  we  are  aided  by  the  unanimous  voices  of  the  ages.  The 
great  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Florence  and  France 
and  Spain  and  Germany  and  Great  Britain  (may  I  include  the 
United  States?)  are  few.  But  even  these  may  be  too  many. 
Which  shall  we  take,  and  which  leave  ? 
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This  briDgs  us  face  to  face  with  the  question.  What  is  the  object 
in  view  in  the  study  of  literature  in  college,  and  what  the  method  ? 

I  think  it  may  be  safely  answered  that  the  end  is  the  same  as 
in  all  high  art,  moral  elevation  and  inspiration  through  beauty  or 
sublimity.  The  selections  must  not  only  approach  perfection  in 
outward  form,  but  they  must  be  types  of  inward  grace,  of  purity, 
and  of  power. 

But  where  shall  we  find  the  time  in  the  already  crowded  curric- 
ulum ?    What  studies  shall  give  way  ? 

Relatively,  though  not  absolutely,  too  much  has  been  made  in 
school  and  college  of  mere  intellectual  keenness  and  activity. 
Narrowness  and  meanness  may  co-exist  with  mental  sharpness 
and  vigor,  as  in  Mephistopheles  and  the  devil*  Profound  scien- 
tific theories  may  make  one  acute,  quick,  strong,  without  con- 
ducing at  all  to  mental  exaltation,  and  without  any  suggestion  of 
social  or  civil  duties.  The  scientist  finds  law  everywhere,  but  the 
law-maker  nowhere.  Physical  science  is  having  a  poetic  revenge 
for  the  general  neglect  or  frequent  scorn  she  has  suffered  in  all 
the  ages  past.  It  is  her  day  of  triumph  now.  Her  stupendous 
progress  stamps  the  century.  But  shall  she  think  to  dominate 
the  whole  process  of  education  ?  In  the  first  place,  there  is  dan- 
ger of  excessive  specialization.  Universities  cannot,  much  less  can 
colleges,  make  finished  chemists,  botanists,  engineers,  zoologists, 
nor  specialists  of  any  kind  —  but  men.  A  few  generalizations  are 
possible,  a  little  outlining  of  the  great  fields  may  be  g^ven,  a  few 
foundations  laid,  some  methods  of  investigation  shown,  students 
may  be  told  how  and  where  to  look.  Little  else  in  science  can 
be  done.  In  the  next  place,  we  want  studies  that  bear  more 
directly  upon  the  moral  conduct  of  life  ;  studies  that  touch  heart 
and  conscience;  that  waken  sympathy  and  kindle  imagination; 
studies  that  recognize  the  visible  world  as  a  symbol  of  the  invisi- 
ble, a  changing  vesture  veiling  the  unchanging  goodness  and  love- 
liness and  power.     Well  says  the  Earth  Spirit  in  Faust, 

In  belugas  flood,  iu  action's  storm 

I  walk  and  work,  above,  beneath. 

Work  and  weave  in  endless  motion  — 

Biith  and  death,  an  infinite  ocean  — 

A  seizing  and  giving  the  fire  of  the  living  — 

'Tis  thus  at  the  roaring  loom  of  time  I  ply. 

And  weave  for  God  the  garment  thou  seest  him  by. 
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The  scientist  at  best  but  studies  garments.  We  want  to  know 
the  weavers,  to  know  man  and  to  know  God.  ^*  I  would  rather," 
said  Thomas  Arnold,  ^^  that  a  sou  of  mine  believed  that  the  sun 
went  round  the  earth,  than  that  he  should  be  entirely  deficient  in 
knowledge  of  beauty,  of  poetry,  and  of  moral  truth." 

Historical  study  has  always  and  deservedly  been  regarded  as  of 
importance  in  a  college  course.  However  it  may  have  been  for- 
merly, as  in  the  case  of  natural  science,  it  is  hardly  possible  now 
that  it  should  here  take  the  form  of  extensive  special  examina- 
tion and  critical  analysis  of  minute  and  multifarious  phenomena 
and  documents  in  limited  fields.  Rather  it  must  give  itself  to 
the  investigation  of  general  laws  and  a  synthesis  of  results  on  a 
large  scale,  and  so  work  out  a  philosophy  of  history.  In  either 
case,  though  these  studies  contain  the  material  from  which  wis- 
dom may  be  sublimated,  they  do  not  often  contain,  much  less  im- 
part, inspiration.  We  need  all  three :  the  knowledge,  the  wisdom, 
the  inspiration ;  but  especially  the  last,  the  high  resolve  and  heroic 
action  growing  out  of  transcendent  wisdom. 

In  connection  with  historic  studies,  and  to  some  extent  with 
the  study  of  literature,  some  practical  skill  in  statecraft  should 
be  secured  by  every  student.  There  is  pressing  need  of  this.  ^^  A 
state,"  says  Milton,  ^^  ought  to  be  as  one  huge  Christian  person- 
age, one  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man." 

Few  would  diminish  the  time  and  pains  given  to  mathematics 
or  to  mental  or  moral  philosopy.  Perhaps  the  greatest  danger 
here  is  somnolence. 

Something  may  be  subtracted  from  the  time  usually  devoted 
in  college  to  languages.  Philosophy  and  the  science  of  language 
may  well  receive  attention;  and  incidentally  there  will  come, 
with  a  study  of  the  great  models  of  literary  excellence,  a  rounding 
out  and  a  finishing  up  of  linguistic  work  previously  begun.  But 
all  elementary  study  of  languages  ought  to  be  remanded  to  the 
secondary  schools,  and  the  whole  method  of  the  acquisition  of 
ancient  and  modern  languages  should  be  radically  changed.  To 
spend  six,  five,  or  even  four  years  in  obtaining  sufficient  Latin  and 
Greek  for  the  profitable  pursuit  of  appropriate  college  studies  is 
largely  a  waste  of  time  and  energy.  By  proper  instruction,  by 
careful  and  wise  direction  of  labor  pui-suing  but  one  language  at 
a  time,  by  contagious  ardor  caught  from  the  teacher,  by  judicious 
assistance  daily  rendered,  by  discarding  unimportant  detail  and 
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trivial  exceptions,  and  by  remembering  ever  that  the  object  is  to 
enable  the  student  to  translate  from  the  ancient  language  into 
the  English  and  not  the  reverse,  fully  one  half  of  the  time  ordi- 
narily spent  on  these  studies  can  be  saved.  One  year  rightly  used 
would  suffice  for  Latin,  another  for  Greek,  and  one  each  for  French, 
German,  and  Italian,  giving,  also,  facility  in  speaking  the  modem 
tongues.  The  time  will  come  when  colleges  will  cease  to  require 
candidates  not  only  to  be  crammed  with  mere  grammatical  husks, 
but  even  to  discriminate  among  the  Attic  husks  and  Ionic  husks 
and  Epic  husks,  as  an  indispensable  prerequisite  to  admission; 
and  when  they  will  discontinue  that  unnutritious  diet  after  matricu- 
lation, and  in  this  busy  world  no  longer  spend  month  after  month 
in  assiduously  uprooting  tares  and  thistles  in  the  hopeless  attempt 
to  raise  a  crop  of  purely  classic  husks.  ^^  I  won't  answer  any  more 
such  nonsense ! "  said  a  now  famous  journalist,  inserting  an  un- 
gentle epithet  before  the  word  ^'  nonsense,''  to  the  college  tutor 
who,  neglecting  weightier  matters,  was  torturing  him  in  class  reci- 
tation, filling  his  skin  with  the  sharp  prickles  of  Greek  accents, 
impaling  him  on  oxytones  and  paroxytones  and  proparoxytones, 
plying  the  twists  of  perispomena  and  properispomena,  tearing  his 
flesh  with  sarcastic  questions  about  final  clauses.  Tradition  has 
it  that  he  was  obliged  to  leave  Alma  Mater,  but  soon  found  con- 
solation in  a  handsome  salary  as  foreign  correspondent  of  a 
leading  New  York  newspaper. 

To  furnish  the  equipment  our  young  men  need  for  active  service 
in  the  cause  of  humanity,  there  is  perhaps  no  other  preparation  so 
valuable  as  the  study  of  the  greatest  works  of  the  greatest  authors. 
I  know  there  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  literature  is  not  strength- 
ening. Many  years  ago  I  heard  a  distinguished  scholar  couple 
the  words  "  weak  "  and  "  literary  "  as  if  they  belonged  together ; 
but  his  own  example  proves  the  contrary ;  he  is  both  literary  and 
strong.  Shakespeare's  training,  like  that  of  all  great  writers  who 
preceded  him  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  and  he  was  a  good  busi- 
ness man,  was  wholly  literary  rather  than  scientific.  What  did 
Alexander  the  Great  not  owe  to  Homer?  Caesar  knew  nothing 
of  what  we  call  science.  Napoleon  fed  on  Plutarch  more  than  on 
gunpowder  and  mathematics.  Milton  was  chiefly  indebted  to 
Homer,  Hesiod,  -^schylus,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  Ovid,  Virgil, 
Spenser,  and  Shakespeare  ;  Chatham,  Burke,  and  Webster,  to  Mil- 
ton ;  Rufus  Choate,  the  foremost  jury  lawyer  of  the  past  genera- 
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tion,  to  all  of  these.  The  foremost  practical  statesman  in  England 
to-day  is  the  man  of  letters,  William  E.  Gladstone ;  the  foremost 
statesman  in  Europe  to-day  is  a  graduate  of  two  universities, 
Prince  Bismarck  ;  the  foremost  lawyer  in  America  to-day  bore  off 
the  highest  honors  for  literary  excellence  at  Yale  just  fifty  years 
ago,  and  is  said  to  have  continued  his  classical  studies  ever  since, 
William  M.  Evarts ;  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  many  able  ministers 
who  have  represented  America  at  the  Court  of  St.  James  is  our 
foremost  man  of  letters  to-day,  James  Russell  Lowell ;  our  smartest 
—  I  use  the  term  designedly  —  living  statesman  possesses  rare 
literary  skill,  James  G.  Blaine.  These  examples  show  that  the 
practical  cutting  edge  of  tact  is  not  less  keen  when  it  has  a  heavy 
backing  of  solid  learning.  Did  not  the  pen  of  Moses  largely  shape 
Hebrew  civilization  ?  In  Greek  life,  and  even  in  Roman,  did  not 
the  Iliad  and  the  Odyssey  exert  enormous  power?  Is  not  our 
highest  modem  civilization  the  outgrowth  of  the  Bible?  Words- 
worth never  uttered  profounder  truth  than  when  he  wrote. 

We  mutt  be  free  or  die,  who  speak  the  tongue 
That  Shakespeare  spoke,  the  faith  and  morals  hold 
That  Milton  held. 

The  Bible,  Shakespeare,  Milton  —  whoever  will  thoroughly 
master  these  three  will  have  a  better  business  education  than 
nine  tenths  of  our  college  graduates :  for  he  will  have  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature,  a  knowledge  that  is  better  preparation 
for  success  than  a  knowledge  of  all  the  laws  of  matter  and  all  the 
processes  of  machinery  and  all  the  tricks  of  trade. 

But  business  success  is  not  the  principal  thing.  Nor  is  the 
chief  object  in  the  study  of  literature  to  gain  just  canons  of  criti- 
cism, important  as  these  are ;  nor  to  memorize  precious  passages 
that  will  fulfill  the  triple  function  of  a  touchstone,  a  keynote, 
and  *'*'  a  joy  forever."  Nor  is  the  chief  object  to  learn  the  history 
of  literature,  nor  the  opinions  of  any  man  or  set  of  men  about 
literature  or  about  any  portion  thereof  or  about  the  man  who 
produced  it.  A  little  of  the  flavor  of  the  historic  sea  in  which 
the  shell-fish  grew ;  a  little  of  the  pepper  and  salt  of  wise  criti- 
cism ;  a  little  of  the  personal  history  of  the  bivalve,  if  we  can  get 
it;  may  not  be  amiss:  these  may  whet  the  appetite  or  enhance 
the  relish  ;  but  they  are  no  substitute  for  the  oyster  itself. 

Neither  is  the   chief  object   to    learn   etymology,  or  syntax. 
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or  prosody,  or  rhetoric,  or  philology,  or  logic.  These  indeed 
are  very  valuable,  and  may  perhaps  be  studied  best  by 
making  a  great  author*s  text  the  basis  of  investigation.  Our 
schoolmasters  often  builded  vastly  better  than  they  knew, 
when  they  made  us  painfully  parse  Milton's  Lycidas,  Pope's 
Messiah,  or  Coleridge's  Hymn  to  Mont  Blanc.  While  we 
were  intently  listening  to  find  grammatical  concords,  as  if 
that  were  the  chief  business  of  life  and  our  teacher  seemed  to 
think  so,  we  heard  faintly  at  first  but  by-and-by  more  clearly 
the  divine  harmony  that  breathes  through  those  immortal  lines, 
and  that  could  never  be  rendered  entirely  inaudible  by  the  noisy 
machinery  of  gerund-grinding.  While  we  hacked  and  hewed 
and  bunglingly  dissected  the  apparently  lifeless  form,  to  discover 
and  label  etymological  tissue,  syntactical  sinews,  logical  bone- 
frame,  the  caput  mortuum  gradually  became  a  thing  of  life  and 
beauty,  as  the  cold  marble  under  Pygmalion's  chisel  grew  warm 
with  immortal  loveliness. 

Neither  is  that  graceful  utility  which  Cicero  points  out  in  his 
oration  for  Archias,  the  main  thing ;  the  solace,  the  ornament, 
the  light,  the  companionship,  the  serenity  of  soul  which  these 
studies  bring.  Lowell  somewhere  prettily  says,  and  the  value 
of  the  remark  can  hardly  be  overestimated :  '^  If  they  do  not  help 
us  get  bread,  they  sweeten  all  the  bread  we  ever  do  get."  This 
result  is  very  precious,  but  still  secondary:  we  are  here  to  diffuse, 
not  to  monopolize,  sweetness  and  light. 

To  create  and  maintain  in  eveiy  student  the  highest  ideal  of 
human  life  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  chief  work  of  any  college. 
There  is  no  study  like  that  of  the  best  literature  to  form  and 
glorify  such  an  ideal.  It  reveals  possibilities,  touches  to  finer 
issues,  broadens  thought,  kindles  faith,  sets  the  soul  free,  quickens 
and  greatens,  as  nothing  else  can.  Get  near  Homer  and  Demos- 
thenes and  Thucydides  and  Plato  and  the  Greek  tragedians ;  get 
near  Virgil  and  Lucretius  and  Cicero  and  Tacitus ;  if  you  would 
know 

''  The  glory  that  was  Greece,  the  grandeur  that  was  Rome.'' 

Arm  in  arm  with  a  universal  author,  you  are  in  living  contact 
with  the  great  facts  and  laws  of  nature  and  of  human  existence  ; 
you  see  them  from  the  master's  lofty  standpoint  and  your  life 
is  larger  than  before.    A  single  paragraph  of  Burke,  if  chewed 
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and  digested  and  assimilated,  much  more  a  great  oration  like  his 
qpeech  on  Conciliation  with  America,  can  hardly  fail  to  broaden 
the  horizon  and  liberalize  the  soul.  Even  the  daily  speech  of  our 
fathers,  unlike  the  flippant  nothings  that  fill  our  mouths,  was 
tinctured  with  dignity  and  grace,  caught  from  the  fewer  but 
better  books  with  which  their  minds  were  saturated,  and  from 
companionship  with  tll^  Chrysostoms  and  Burkes  and  Websters, 
the  Shakespeares  and  Miltons  and  Johnsons,  and  the  heroic 
beings  that  were  the  children  of  their  brain.  He  that  walketh 
with  wise  men  shall  be  wise.  The  great  authors  give  us  their 
children  and  give  us  themselves. 

"Ever  their  phantoms  arise  before  us, 
Our  loftier  brothers,  bat  one  in  blood  ; 
At  bed  and  board  they  lord  it  o'er  us 
With  looks  of  beauty  and  words  of  good  I " 

My  time  has  expired,  and  I  must  not.  now  discuss  at  length  the 
question,  How  ought  the  great  masterpieces  to  be  studied?  It 
is  easier  to  tell  how  not  to  do  it.  In  one  of  our  foremost  univer- 
sities 4wo  or  three  years  ago,  I  was  present  at  a  class  exercise. 
They  were  reading  a  great  writer's  works.  One  member,  evidently 
among  those  most  interested,  —  for  he  occasionally  glanced  at  his 
book, — lay  flat  on  his  back  at  full  length  directly  in  front  of  the 
distinguished  professor  and  within  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  of  him. 
The  attitude  was  sjrmbolio ;  the  example  was  contagious.  Was 
I  dreaming  ?  I  have  been  present  at  many  ^*  performances  "  in 
English  literature  in  school  and  college  during  the  last  twenty 
or  thirty  years,  but  never  at  another  so  dull  and  dead,  norliave  I 
ever  breathed  an  atmosphere  more  somniferous  out  of  a  Chinese 
"opium  joint." 

Above  all  other  men  the  teacher  of  literature  should  be  in- 
tensely alive,  not  a  cistern  of  stagnant  knowledge,  but  a  battery 
of  communicative  lightning;  the  incarnation  of  tact  and  vigi- 
lance and  energy ;  making  every  class-exercise  a  work  of  high  art ; 
seizing  instantly  the  heart  of  every  passage,  placing  it  in  vital 
relation  and  proper  perspective  to  the  writer  and  the  whole  com- 
position, focusing  all  eyes  of  students  upon  it,  irradiating  the 
subject  with  flashes  of  wit,  wisdom,  poetry,  eloquence,  parallels 
drawn  from  far  and  near,  till  the  whole  masterpiece  blazes  with 
all  the  fire  and  fiorce  and  beauty  that  filled  the  soul  of  the  author 
himself. 
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One  word  more.  The  course  in  literature  should  begin  in  the 
primary  school,  or  even  in  the  kindergarten,  with  memorizing  of 
the  choicest  simple  pieces.  Always  the  greatest  pains  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  passages.  This  exercise  in  memory 
should  be  carried  on  continuously  and  progressively  through  the 
grammar  schools,  with  some  attempt  at  logical  method  —  analy- 
sis of  beauty  —  in  the  higher  grades.  In  the  high  school,  it  should 
take  the  form  of  thorough  study  of  some  of  the  simpler  master- 
pieces, like  Gray's  Elegy  and  Scott's  Talisman,  Milton's  Comus, 
Wordsworth's  Ode  on  Intimations  of  Immortality,  Shakespeare's 
Merchant.  By  thorough  study  is  not  meant  counting  syllables 
nor  scrutinizing  orthography,  nor  affixing  a  grammatical  label  to 
every  word,  nor  distinguishing  colons  from  semicolons,  nor  tabu- 
lating lines  spoken  by  different  chai*acters,  nor  deciding  whether 
the  author  uses  "  his  "  for  "  its  "  a  hundred  times  or  only  ninety- 
nine  or  has  seventy-five  Anglo-Saxon  roots  to  every  twenty-five 
Latin ;  nor  whether  he  planted  a  mulberry  tree,  or  paid  taxes 
with  the  right  hand  or  the  left,  or  had  a  short  nose  and  a  long 
upper  lip,  or  spoke  with  mysterious  meaning  when  he  said,  ^^  It  is 
a  wise  father  that  knows  his  own  child ; "  but  to  seize,  ponder, 
understand,  enjoy,  and  hold  fast,  as  an  inspiration  forever,  all  that 
is  beautiful  or  noble  or  precious  in  the  work  under  consideration. 
In  college,  some  great  work  of  one  of  the  world^uthors  — 
Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  French,  German,  or  English  —  should  be 
constantly  under  investigation  in  a  weekly,  semi-weekly,  or,  better 
still,  a  daily,  exercise  through  the  four  years,  skill  being  exer- 
cised in  so  marking  out  the  succession  that  the  study  may  not 
only  progress  from  the  less  to  the  more  difficult,  but  that  a  ten- 
dency towards  goodness  and  greatness  may  be  ever  more  and 
more  confirmed;  the  teacher,  to  use  the  language  of  Milton,  ^^tem- 
pering them  such  lectures  and  explanations,  upon  every  opportu- 
nity, as  should  lead  and  draw  them  in  willing  obedience,  inflamed 
with  the  study  of  learning,  and  the  admiration  of  virtue,  stirred 
up  with  high  hopes  of  living  to  be  brave  men  and  worthy  patri- 
ots, dear  to  God  and  famous  to  all  ages." 

Well  did  the  ancients  call  this  and  kindred  studies  the  JETumam- 
ties*  For,  as  we  have  seen,  the  prime  quality  of  all  literature 
worthy  of  the  name  is  its  deep  hold  of  man  as  man ;  and  the  best 
is  that  which  appeals  most  strongly  to  the  highest  human  quali- 
ties ;  and  the  special  object  in  view  in  the  study  should  ever  be 
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perfect  manliness  and  womanliness ;  and  the  chief  joy  that  accom- 
panies is  in  the  association  with  heroic  manhood  and  angelic 
womanhood ;  and  the  best  result  is  unselfish  service  enriching 
mankind;  and  the  one  thing  indispensable  in  him  who  would 
teach  it  is  that  he  be  sympathetic,  large,  sweet  souled,  thor- 
oughly equipped,  intensely  alive  and  true.  Manliness,  in  the  best 
sense,  is  godliness.  With  the  conception  of  the  possible  union  of 
the  human  and  the  divine,  poetry  passes  into  religion  ;  for  in  that 
vision  which  Lowell  declares  to  be  the  sublimest  reach  to  which 
poetry  has  risen,  the  last  lines  of  Dante's  Paradiso,  beginning, 

Within  the  deep  and  Inminons  subsistence 
Of  the  High  IJght  appeared  to  me  three  circles 
Of  threefold  color  and  of  one  dimension, 
And  by  the  second  seemed  the  first  reflected 
As  rainbow  is  by  rainbow,  and  the  third 
Seemed  Are  that  equally  from  both  is  breathed, 

— in  this  wondrous  vision,  where  the  High  Light  is  the  very  sub- 
stance of  God,  and  the  three  luminous  revolving  circles  sjrmbo- 
lize  the  Trinity  of  the  Eternal  Power,  the  Eternal  Love,  and  the 
Eternal  Wisdom,  Dante  tells  us  that,  after  gazing  for  a  time  on  the 
three,  all  his  sight  was  gradually  absorbed  in  the  second ;  for 
there  he  saw  painted  our  image,  the  image  of  Man! 


He  who  must  needs  have  company  must  needs  have  sometimes 
bad  company.  Be  able  to  be  alone.  Lose  not  the  advantage  of 
solitude  and  the  society  of  thyself;  nor  be  only  content  but 
delight  to  be  alone  and  single  with  Omnipresency.  He  who  is 
thus  prepared,  the  day  is  not  uneasy  nor  the  night  black  unto 
him.    Darkness  may  bound  his  eyes,  not  his  imagination. 

Sir  Thomas  Browne. 
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THE  NEED  OF  A    WESTERN  FITTING-SCHOOL. 

BT  FREDERIC  A.  HALL»  A.M.,  DRURT  COLLEGE,  SPRINGFIELD,  MO. 

IF  tlie  Western  colleges  were  holding  to  their  original  position  ; 
namely,  that  the  preparatory  department  should  be  annexed 
to  the  college  as  a  temporary  arrangement  only,  this  article  would 
perhaps  be  uncalled  for.  But  three  years'  in  Michigan  and 
twelve  years'  experience  in  Missouri,  together  with  a  somewhat 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  West,  have 
convinced  the  writer  that,  in  the  colleges  themselves,  there  has 
been  growing  up  a  change  of  opinion  on  this  question. 

Let  us  look  at  the  matter  as  presented  by  the  average  Western 
college.  The  term  We9tem  would  include  most  colleges  west  of 
Ohio,  but  as  we  think  the  fitting-school  should  be  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  we  will  confine  ourselves  to  that  territory.  In  all  the 
years  that  many  of  these  colleges  have  existed,  scarcely  a  dozen 
have  yet  separated  their  preparatory  and  collegiate  departments  ; 
although  the  intention  to  do  so  was  well  fixed  when  the  colleges 
were  founded. 

To  day  the  Western  college  argues  as  follows :  — 

1.  It  is  better  to  have  the  preparatory  department  united,  even 
intimately  with  the  college,  for  the  reason  that  the  young  students 
thus  have  the  benefit  of  liberally  educated  and  experienced  teach- 
ers. The  student  often  becomes  attached  to  his  teacher  and 
as  a  result  takes  a  full  college  course,  when  otherwise  he  would 
terminate  his  studies  with  the  preparatory. 

2.  These  students,  while  young,  are  introduced  into  college 
atmosphere,  influences,  and  associates.  They  receive  intellectual 
stimulus  from  contact  with  those  who  are  their  superiors  in 
knowledge.  Then,  too,  being  already  acquainted  with  college 
methods  and  college  life,  the  change  from  the  preparatory  to  the 
college  is  but  a  slight  affair ;  their  teacheris  are  the  same  and  their 
surroundings  are  the  same. 

3.  It  is  cheaper.  Most  of  these  colleges  are  poor  and  have  no 
income  outside  of  their  tuition  fees.  To  have  a  college  of  any 
standing  it  is  necessary  to  have  associated  with  it  four  or  moret 
men    representing   language,   mathematics,   philosophy,   science, 
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etc.  These  same  men,  it  is  claimed,  can  teach  the  elements  of 
these  branches  as  subordinate  to  college  work,  and  thus  the  work 
of  both  departments  be  done  with  the  cost  practically  of  one  — 
the  higher. 

4.  Another  argument,  upon  which  much  stress  is  laid,  is  that 
the  college  teachers  have  an  opportunity  of  training  the  prepara- 
tory students  in  their  own  way.  So  the  students  pursue  the  same 
methods  of  study  throughout  their  course. 

These  four  points  cover,  substantially,  the  ground  taken  by  the 
Western  colleges  which  insist  upon  keeping  their  preparatory 
departments. 

It  would  seem  to  one  examining  their  catalogues  and  conversing 
with  their  faculties  that  there  is  one  other  point  which,  although 
not  commonly  mentioned,  plays  an  important  part.  To  the  Wes- 
tern college  large  numbers  are  essential:  for  the  college  either 
depends  upon  its  tuitions  and  thus  upon  its  numbers,  or  upon  its 
tuitions  and  gifts  from  friends  who  are  influenced  largely  by  its 
numbers.  Hence  it  burdens  itself  with  primary,  preparatory, 
normal,  manual  training,  music,  and  art  departments  in  order 
to  catch  every  one  who  has  a  notion  of  studying  anjrthing. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments  we  would  say :  — 

1.  The  first  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  experienced  and 
thoroughly  equipped  teachers  are  found  in  colleges  only.  Such 
reasoning  is,  we  fear,  the  result  of  looking  at  a  narrow  horizon. 
In  Eastern  academies  such  as  Phillips,  either  at  Andover  or 
Exeter,  at  Williston,  at  Lawrenceville,  or  at  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  are  to  be  found  as  careful  scholars,  as  good  teachers  and 
men,  built  on  as  large  a  scale  every  way,  as  can  be  found  in  any  of 
our  colleges. 

There  has  been  a  great  change  in  that  respect  during  the  last 
half  century;  men  of  the  best  ability  are  giving  fitting  work 
careful  thought.  Furthermore  we  have  never  been  able  to  see 
that  the  fact  of  having  a  college  professor  teach  preparatory  boys 
materially  adds  to  the  chances  of  a  college  course  for  the  boys. 

2.  The  natural  reply  to  the  second  point  is  that  the  whole  case 
is  not  presented.  Students  are  also  introduced  into  all  the  disad- 
vantages of  college  atmosphere,  influences,  and  associates  at  an  age 
when  they  are  too  immature  to  know  how  much  of  what  they  see 
is  desirable.  These  young  people  are  brought  into  daily  contact 
not  only  with  the  good  but  perhaps  even  more  with  the  bad. 
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Habits  of  study  are,  and  should  be,  quite  different  in  these  two 
departments  of  education,  and  what  may  be  entirely  appropriate 
hours  and  methods  for  a  young  man  accustomed  to  study  may  be 
altogether  unsuited  to  a  boy.  Human  nature  is  such  that  the 
young  are  inclined  to  imitate  the  apparently  loose  manner  of  the 
college  student  rather  than  his  honest  efforts. 

8.  As  to  the  third  point  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  it  is  a 
saving  in  expense  to  have  four  men  do  eight  men's  work.  But  to 
have  the  argument  carry  the  weight  intended,  it  must  be  estab- 
lished that  the  character  of  the  work  is  equally  good.  Otherwise 
it  simply  means  that  we  pay  less  and  get  an  inferior  article.  In 
education,  perhaps  more  than  anywhere  else,  the  best  is  the 
cheapest.  We  hope  to  show,  moreover,  that  a  teacher  doing  two 
kinds  of  work  very  different  in  character  will  not  do  either  as 
well  as  though  his  attention  were  directed  to  one  grade  only. 

4.  The  fact  that  professors  are  able  to  train  their  pupils  to  their 
own  notions  is  admitted,  and  is,  we  claim,  an  argument  against 
this  combination,  for  we  recall  no  man,  among  all  the  famous 
teachers,  who  has  been  noted  for  his  ability  to  instruct  children 
and  youth  equally  well.  To  prepare  a  boy  for  college,  and  to  take 
a  boy  through  college,  require  characteristics  of  mind  so  vastly 
different  that  a  combination  which  fits  a  teacher  to  do  both  grades 
of  work  equally  well  is  rarely  found. 

So  all  great  teachers  have  made  their  record  in  some  one  depart- 
ment of  instruction.  To  prepare  a  boy  in  the  elements  of  a  study 
requires,  preeminently,  power  to  create  enthusiasm  and  peculiar 
skill  in  drilling ;  while  to  give  the  highest  value  to  a  college  course 
there  must  predominate  the  ability  to  give  a  comprehensive  view. 
The  first  demands  frequent  and  sharp  analysis.  The  second,  the 
broad,  philosophical  turn  of  mind.  The  one  is  to  make  boys 
notice  small  things.  The  other  to  make  men  think  great  things. 
We  here  speak,  of  course,  in  general  terms. 

In  the  preparatory  work  the  boy  is  trained  to  take  language  to 
pieces ;  to  learn  its  construction,  to  know  its  formation.  In  col- 
lege he  mu^t  grasp  a  language  as  a  whole  and  compare  it  with 
other  languages.  The  attempt  to  unite  the  two  kinds  of  instruc- 
tion has  given  the  West  an  unenviable  reputation  for  language 
teaching. 

Then  again,  teachers  very  generally  have  some  hobby  which 
they  persistently  ride  consciously  or  unconsciously.    It  may  be 
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the  nice  use  of  "m^v"  and  "d^  "  or  the  peculiarities  of  the  sub- 
junctive. With  few  exceptions  a  scholar  can  get  all  of  a  teacher's 
most  valuable  thoughts  during  two  or  three  years  of  daily  contact. 
He  becomes  acquainted  with  his  hobby.  But  broad  scholarship 
requires  an  acquaintance  with  more  than  one  man's  hobby,  so  a 
change  of  teacher  may  be  an  excellent  thing  for  a  boy.  And  then 
it  is  advantageous  for  him  to  change  associates  and  surroundings 
also;  to  come  under  new  influences  and  to  find  a  life  imlike  that 
to  which  he  has  been  accustomed. 

There  are  other  reasons  why,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  col- 
leges and  preparatory  schools  should  not  be  combined.  Colleges 
having  fixed  requirements  for  entrance  lower  them  to  accommo- 
date their  graduating  preparatory  class  when  it  has  not  been  able 
to  meet  them  in  full.  Perhaps  we  may  be  pardoned  for  referring, 
as  proof  of  this,  to  the  institution  with  which  we  are  most  familiar 
and  which  has  certainly  as  high  a  standard  of  admission  as  any 
college  in  the  State,  if  not  in  the  West.  While  this  standard  is,  in 
general,  attained  by  the  entering  class,  yet  this  year,  for  economi- 
cal reasons,  the  facilities  for  instruction  were  lessened,  the  class 
has  failed  to  do  the  amount  of  work  required  for  entering  college, 
and  yet  no  one  for  a  moment  questions  its  unconditional 
admission. 

When  the  test  is  severe  for  graduating  from  the  preparatory  it  is 
observed  that  the  students  do  vigorous  work  during  the  last  year 
of  preparation  but  make  little  use  of  their  freshman  year  in  col- 
lege. The  fact  of  having  passed  a  rigid  examination  and  that 
another  trial  is  some  distance  in  the  future  seems  to  dull 
ambition. 

Another  point  of  interest  is  that,  in  the  few  colleges  which 
have  been  bold  enough  to  take  the  step,  each  movement  towards 
a  separation  of  the  two  departments  has  resulted  in  the  greater 
eflBciency  of  both.  The  writer  has  in  mind  at  least  two  colleges 
where  this  has  been  carefully  watched.  In  the  first  one  the  pre- 
paratory has,  year  by  year,  added  to  its  faculty  and  relieved  the 
college  professors.  In  the  other,  there  was  by  gradual  steps  a 
complete  separation,  the  students  of  the  two  departments  meet- 
ing but  once  a  day  —  at  chapel.  In  this  latter  case  the  prepara- 
tory became  practically  independent  and  raised  its  standard  above 
all  other  preparatory  schools  in  the  State. 

An  institution  which  professes  to  cover  a  wide  field  of  work 
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with  a  small  corps  of  teachers  must  either  do  it  all  superficially 
or  depend  for  its  reputation  on  some  one  feature.  As  most  col- 
leges seek  to  make  their  reputation  on  college  work,  it  follows  that 
the  preparatory  is  neglected.  E^en  were  it  not  so,  the  college 
would  draw  to  itself  all  the  credit,  so  that  as  a  fitting-school  the 
preparatory  could  never  secure  any  considerable  reputation. 

On  my  table  are  placed  catalogues  of  more  than  one  hundred 
colleges  and  academies.  By  comparing  the  catalogues  of  Eastern 
and  Western  colleges  some  items  of  interest  are  shown.  Of 
Western  colleges  but  two  have  one  half  of  the  total  attendance  in 
the  college  proper.  In  seventy-five  per  cent,  the  students  of  the 
preparatory  department  are  nearly  four  times  greater  than  those 
in  the  college,  although  they  prepare  their  own  students.  On  the 
other  hand,  an  examination  of  a  few  standard  academies  shows 
that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  their  graduates  take  a  college 
course.  These  graduates,  however,  either  enter  the  Eastern  col- 
leges of  the  second  grade,  or,  spending  a  year  or  two  at  Eastern 
academies,  fit  themselves  for  Harvard,  etc.  Of  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  graduates  from  one  of  our  best  Western  academies, 
eighty-two  entered  Eastern  colleges  and  twenty-two  Western  col- 
leges. A  glance  at  some  of  the  Eastern  fitting -schools  shows  that 
in  Adams  Academy,  Massachusetts,  of  sixty-nine  students,  the 
majority  were  from  the  West  and  South.  The  attendance  a.t 
Phillips  Exeter  Academy  was  more  than  half  from  States  outside 
of  Massachusetts  and  New  Hampshire,  a  larger  portion  being  from 
the  extreme  West.  The  Boston  Latin  School  annually  draws  to  a 
residence  in  Boston  families  from  the  West.  Phillips  Andover 
always  has  many  students  from  the  West  and  South.  Williston 
had  nearly  as  many  from  the  West  and  South  as  from  its  own 
State,  Massachusetts.  The  Lawreneeville  school,  though  very 
new,  had  seventeen  States  represented  on  its  roll. 

We  find  that  a  Western  academy  never  draws  from  the  East ; 
seldom  from  any  other  State  than  the  one  in  which  it  is  located ; 
while  each  State  sends  East  more  students  than  it  draws  to 
its  own  academies  from  all  other  States.  What  is  the  meaning 
of  this?  Does  it  mean  that  students  are  sent  East  simply 
because  it  is  East?  Would  it  be  natural  to  send  boys,  at  great 
expense,  ten  to  fifteen  hundred  miles  from  home  and  home 
influences  at  an  age  when  their  characters  are  most  susceptible 
unless  they  were  to  receive  superior  intellectual  training  ?     Is  it 
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because  of  the  reputation  which  long  existence  has  given  to  the 
famous  fitting-schools?  Then  why  should  Adams  Academy  in 
less  than  seven  years  from  its  beginning  draw  to  it  a  majority  of 
its  students  from  the  West?  The  expense  alone  makes  the  num- 
ber much  smaller  than  it  would  otherwise  be,  especially  of  those 
who  are  to  enter  Eastern  colleges. 

Comparatively  few  Western  young  men  enter  Harvard  or  Johns 
Hopkins,  simply  because  they  are  not  properly  fitted. 

A  Yale  man  informed  the  writer  that  a  chief  obstacle  to  progress 
in  the  freshman  year  there  was  the  necessity  of  putting  together 
students  so  unequally  prepared.  The  Western  boy  is  almost 
universally  at  a  disadvantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  catalogues  of  the  best  normal  schools  in  the 
East  show  that  they  have  few  Western  students.  The  celebrated 
Bridgewater  Normal  had,  out  of  an  attendance  of  three  hundred 
and  seventy,  but  two  from  any  State  west  of  New  York.  The 
normal  schools  of  the  West  have  been  brought  to  a  high  grade,  so 
that  there  is  no  occasion  for  a  long  journey.  Is  this  not  evidence 
that  whenever  the  youth  can  get  as  good  a  "  fit  "  in  the  West  as 
in  the  East  they  will  remain  at  home  ? 

"  Within  two  years  I  have  noted  eight  colleges  or  universities 
in  prospect  founded  or  revived  in  the  South  alone.  But  I  know 
of  only  one  or  two  fitting-schools  of  high  grade  established  during 
the  same  period."  ^ 

Had  the  writer  of  the  above  looked  at  the  West,  he  could  have 
spoken  more  strongly  still.  While  in  some  parts  of  the  country 
the  high  school  provides  a  course  of  study  for  prospective  college 
students,  in  the  West  such  is  not  generally  the  case.  One  thing  is 
certain:  to  depend,  in  the  West,  upon  our  high  schools  for  college 
preparation  means  years  of  poor  scholarship  and  a  small  number 
of  college  students. 

The  work  of  the  state  schools  must  here,  as  elsewhere,  be  sup- 
plemented by  private  schools  sustained  by  the  generosity  of  those 
who  are  anxious  to  place  the  youth  where  there  shall  always  be 
the  best  moral  and  religious  influences  as  well  as  high  intellectual 
training. 

The  efficiency  of  our  Eastern  public  schools  is  unquestioned, 
and  yet  the  private  schools  find  abundant  support.  Much  more, 
then,  is  the  West  in  need  of  good  academies. 

>  The  Atlantic  Monthly,  December,  1886,  p.  739. 
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The  writer  would  be  clearly  understood  to  mean,  not  that  there 
is  need  of  more  academies,  but  what  is  needed  is  at  least  one 
thoroughly  equipped  fitting-school.  As  to  numbers  we  can  com- 
pare with  any  country. 

Missouri  alone  boasts  of  four  universities,  twenty-«even  col- 
leges, three  state  normal  schools,  and  seventy-eight  academies, 
besides  the  preparatory  department  attached  to  nearly  every 
college.  On  a  somewhat  careful  estimate,  we  conclude  that  the 
students  in  the  academies  alone  make  a  grand  total  of  eleven 
thousand,  six  hundred.  Add  to  this  number  those  in  attendance 
at  the  normal  schools,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  there  are 
to-day  in  Missouri  attending  schools,  outside  of  the  public  schools 
of  the  State,  not  less  than  fifteen  thousand  young  people.  Of 
this  number  less  than  two  hundred  annually  graduate  from  all  the 
colleges  of  the  State.  Perhaps  as  many  more  continue  their  stud- 
ies in  Eastern  academies  and  colleges. 

While  it  is  true  that  most  of  the  Western  colleges  depend  upon 
their  preparatory  departments  for  their  college  students,  yet  in 
one  university  of  the  State,  which  has  in  its  .preparatory  depart- 
ment three  hundred  and  forty-eight,  there  are  in  the  collegiate 
department  but  thirty-six.  In  another  university  having  an 
attendance  of  four  hundred  and  thirteen,  there  is  no  classification 
even. 

In  Colorado,  a  university  having  three  hinidred  and  seven  en- 
rolled, numbers  in  the  college  of  liberal  arts,  twenty.  Another 
in  a  southwestern  State  has,  in  the  college  department,  five  out  of 
a  total  attendance  of  three  hundred  and  forty-four.  The  list 
might  be  greatly  extended.  By  this  showing  one  is  led  to  suggest 
that  possibly  the  colleges  themselves  might  be  lessened  in  number 
and  the  people  suffer  no  real  loss. 

A  Western  college  may  mean  a  school  managed  and  taught  by  a 
single  family.  Think  of  a  college  which  has  as  its  president  and 
business  manager,  the  husband ;  as  chairman  of  the  faculty,  the 
wife ;  and  as  instructors,  the  two  daughters.  This  family,  with 
the  help  of  one  male  teacher,  compose  the  sum  total  of  a  live 
Western  college.  The  same  family  previously  founded  a  univer- 
sity, which,  of  course,  died  when  they  withdrew. 

Having  shown,  as  we  think,  that  the  preparatory  department  of 
a  college  cannot  give  the  best  preparation,  we  turn  to  some  addi- 
tional reasons  for  establishing  a  real  fitting-school.     Much  train- 
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ing  not  appropriate  to  colleges  belongs  naturally  to  academies. 
The  four  years  there  spent  are  perhaps  more  valuable  in  forming 
correct  manners  and  habits  than  any  subsequent  period.  A  boy 
enters  an  academy  fresh  from  the  restraining  influences  of  a 
home.  He  becomes,  to  a  great  degree,  his  own  master.  The 
habits  of  thought  and  life  which  are  to  enter  into  his  permanent 
character  are  largely  shaped  by  his  surroundings.  Not  only  must 
evil  influences  be  as  few  as  possible,  but  there  must  also  be  pres- 
ent positively  good  influences,  and  more  important  still,  there 
must  be  a  wholesome  restraint  put  upon  him  —  something  which, 
for  a  time,  stands  between  the  complete  control  of  the  parent  and 
the  absolute  freedom  of  the  college.  The  daily  life  of  the  college 
student  is  but  little  known  either  to^the  faculty  or  to  the  parent. 
This  is  necessarily  so.  He  is  a  young  man  able  to  look  out  for 
himself ;  at  least  too  mature  to  consent  to  be  watched  by  others. 

The  boy,  while  preparing  for  college,  needs,  on  the  contrary,  to 
have  his  daily  life  known.  He  should  be  made  not  only  to  study 
enough,  but  in  the  right  way.  It  should  be  seen  to  that  his 
habits  are  good,  that  his  evening  hours  are  spent  in  his  room.  In 
fact  the  most  important  charge  is  to  care  for  him  outside  of  the 
class-room.  There  is  but  one  way  to  do  this,  namely :  he  must  be 
under  the  supervision  of  officers  until  he  has  learned  to  use  free- 
dom aright.  The  Lawrenceville  School,  in  New  Jersey,  has  car- 
ried out  this  idea  so  far  as  practically  to  continue  the  home 
restraints  over  its  pupils  until,  by  gradual  steps,  they  are  found 
to  be  capable  of  self  government.  Such  a  restraint  is  impractical 
ble  in  connection  with  a  college  —  the  very  presence  of  those  who 
are  at  complete  liberty  presenting  a  serious  obstacle.  An  acad- 
emy, when  alone,  is  supreme,  and  its  laws  then  seem  reasonable 
and  can  be  enforced  as  strictly  as  college  laws. 

It  is  a  noticeable  fact  that  in  the  West,  not  the  colleges,  but  the 
academies,  poor  as  they  are,  draw  the  great  mass  of  students. 
Probably  for  the  reason  that  the  country  boy  is  not  made  con- 
scious of  his  inferiority. 

In  a  coimtry  like  America,  nothing  is  more  important  than  to 
prepare  yoimg  men  for  citizenship.  One  of  the  best  helps  towards 
this  is  early  to  teach  boys  to  take  an  active  interest  in  the  life 
about  them.  When  college  and  preparatory  students  are  inti- 
mately associated,  the  college  students  inevitably  take  the  leader- 
ship, but  if  the  academy  is  alone  there  must  be  developed  from 
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its  own  members  the  originators  of  every  enterprise.  Academies 
thus  tend  early  to  develop  individual  responsibility  and  to  bring 
out  the  natural  leaders.  Moreover,  this  is  continued  into  college 
life  in  the  field  of  scholarship,  for  though  a  boy  ranks  first  in  his 
class  in  the  academy,  yet,  in  the  college,  this  reputation  must  meet 
in  contest  with  reputations  gained  by  others  in  their  academies, 
and  a  zeal  is  awakened  for  college  honors.  There  is  perhaps  no 
one  thing  which,  to  a  greater  degree,  brings  faithful,  earnest  work 
into  the  Eastern  college  than  this  desire  to  have  the  honors  of  the 
academy  become  also  the  honors  of  the  college.  A  teacher  will 
give  his  best  thoughts  to  his  special  line,  and  an  academy  gets  the 
most  valuable  service  when  it  demands  from  its  teachers  all  the 
talent  at  their  command.  An  academy  in  the  West  doing  first 
grade  work  would  speedily  gain  a  national  reputation.  Graduates 
from  it  would  bring  it  into  prominence  as  soon  as  they  were  exam- 
ined to  enter  colleges  having  the  highest  standard.  An  academy 
which  afforded  facilities  for  fitting  equal  to  the  best  New  England 
schools  would  rally  to  its  support  the  intelligent  element  of  the 
West,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  writer,  its  giowth  and  prosperity 
would  be  as  rapid  as  is  safe. 

The  Andover  or  Exeter  man  feels  as  proud  of  his  academy  in 
after  years  as  of  his  college,  and  rightly  so,  for  these  schools 
depend  upon  no  one  man,  but  represent  the  wisdom  and  experience 
of  the  best  masters  through  a  long  series  of  years.  What  they 
have  learned  by  experience  they  are  ready  to  bequeath  to  the 
West,  and  we,  taking  advantage  of  these  excellent  models,  can 
build  with  the  thrift  of  a  new  country.  An  Exeter  or  Andover 
in  this  section  would  give  the  cause  of  learning  an  impetus  which 
ten  new  universities  could  not  equal. 

That  there  is  a  growing  demand  for  such  an  institution  among 
students  desiring  a  college  preparation  is  evident  by  the  prefer- 
ence already  given  to  those  of  the  higher  grade.  Then,  too,  the 
number  of  young  people  fitting  for  college  is  more  than  four  times 
greater  than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  People  now  understand,  to  a 
degree,  the  difference  between  a  good  and  a  poor  school ;  between 
scholarly  training  and  the  haphazard  work  of  the  teacher  who 
professes  to  be  master  of  all  known  branches.  Yearly  the  number 
of  those  going  East  to  prepare  for  college  increases.  From  the 
senior  class  of  a  small  preparatory  school  known  to  the  writer 
not  less  than  two  go  each  year  to  complete  their  preparation  in  an 
Eastern  academy. 
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In  no  part  of  our  country  do  the  young  appreciate  advantages 
more.  They  are  full  of  the  vigor  incident  to  a  new  region  ;  they 
are  accustomed  to  struggle ;  they  are  brave  and  can  endure. 
They  feel  the  need  of  a  disciplined  mind,  yet  hundreds  are  annu- 
ally obliged  to  take  ai^  inferior  training  because  they  cannot  meet 
the  expense  of  long  travel  and  high  priced  board. 

Fifteen  years  ago  few  colleges  here  requii*ed  more  than  two 
years'  preparation,  many  only  one.  Now  the  majority  require  two 
years  and  a  large  number  three.  But  the  most  encouraging 
feature,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  educator,  is  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  desire  on  the  part  of  the  students  for  even  four  yeai-s. 

There  is  no  question  about  the  need.  It  is  a  pressing  necessity. 
There  is  no  question  about  the  profitable  work  to  be  done. 
Would  some  large  hearted  philanthropist  furnish  the  means  with 
which  to  amply  endow  the  chairs  of  four  or  five  teachers,  all  else 
would  be  readily  supplied  and  he  would  do  more  to  lift  the  West 
into  broad  scholarship  and  manly  culture  than  could  be  done  in 
any  other  way.  The  best  teachers  in  the  country  would  under- 
take to  manage  such  a  school.  Men  of  reputation  would  be  glad 
to  associate  themselves  with  a  young  school  which  was  thus  sup- 
ported, for  there  would  be  the  assured  opportunity  of  weaving 
into  the  educational  influences  of  the  great  West  an  undying 
name.  What  Dr.  Taylor  was  to  Andover,  some  teacher  can  be  to 
the  future  academy  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Men  are  founding  colleges  and  universities  on  every  hand.  Let 
one  fitting-school  here  in  this  vast  region  receive  the  earnest 
thought  and  generous  help  of  some  of  these  good  men,  and  thou- 
sands of  Western  youth  will  be  trained  to  greater  manliness  and 
broader  views ;  will  be  better  fitted  for  wise  leadership  in  this 
Republic.  An  academy  of  this  character  must,  at  first,  be  content 
with  small  numbers ;  its  exclusive  work  must  be  to  prepare  for 
the  higher  education.  In  the  years  to  come  its  numbers  will  be 
ample,  and  its  work  will  be  endorsed  by  all  who  believe  in  a 
liberal  education. 

Whatever  statements  are  made  in  this  article  with  seeming  dis- 
paragement of  the  West  will,  we  trust,  be  received  in  the  spirit 
which  prompts  them.  Sixteen  years'  residence  and  work  in  the 
field  gives  the  writer  the  privilege  of  speaking  the  facts.  We 
have  agi'eed  too  well  in  the  past.  It  will  be  a  good  thing  to  differ 
if,  by  so  doing,  we  shall  secure  the  best  in  the  end. 
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PHOTOGRAPHY. 

BT  C.  F.  CREHORE,  M.D/ 

HOWEVER  perfect  a  language  may  be,  it  will  always  be 
found  inadequate  to  convey  an  accurate  transcript  of  visual 
impressions.  Hence  the  universal  practice  of  attempting  to  ren- 
der such  by  imitative  art,  at  the  first  through  fabrication  of 
models,  and  later  by  means  of  graphic  representation  of  the  object 
to  be  described. 

The  great  defect  in  this  process  is  that  the  artist  is  apt  to  repre- 
sent that  which  he  thinks  he  sees  rather  than  what  he  actually 
does  see.  In  other  words,  we  have  offered  to  us  a  man's  notion  of 
the  reality  for  the  reality  itself.  To  limit  the  source  of  error 
owing  to  this  personal  element,  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
make  use  of  mechanical,  or  rather  optical,  contrivances  like  the 
camera  lucida  or  the  camera  obscura. 

A  great  advance  has  been  made  within  the  last  half  century, 
by  which  the  luminous  image  in  the  latter  instrument  can  be 
fixed  and  retained  by  chemical  methods.  It  might  at  first  seem 
that  by  means  of  photography  all  of  the  errora  due  to  personality 
in  recording  the  appearance  of  objects  were  to  be  done  away  with. 
This  is,  however,  not  strictly  so.  Two  photographers  using  the 
same  apparatus  and  appliances,  under  like  conditions,  may  secure 
negatives  of  a  given  object,  as  a  house,  yet  their  idiosyncrasies  in 
manipulation  will  lead  to  marked  divergence  in  results.  This 
divergency,  however,  will  be  less  than  if  they  executed  the  work 
in  crayon  or  color. 

Certain  fixed  limitations,  notably  in  rendering  the  true  visual 
value  of  colors,  hamper  the  effectiveness  of  photography;  but 
being  known,  they  can  be  allowed  for  in  studying  from  photo- 
graphic representation,  and  the  advance  in  the  practice  of  the  art 
is  gradually  rendering  them  less  important.  Plates  sensitive  to 
all  the  rays  of  the  spectrum  are  now  prepared,  and  give  in  mono- 
chrome very  nearly  the  true  visual  value  of  colors  thus  translated. 
It  is  as  yet  uncertain  whether  colors  can  be  reproduced  photo- 
graphically. The  problem  is  veiy  different  from  that  of  giving 
them  true  visual  value  in  monochrome. 
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While,  as  has  been  said,  the  photograph  is  not  entirely  free  from 
the  personal  injSuence  of  the  operator,  it  is  generally  more  easy 
to  detect  that  influence  than  it  is  the  error  impressed  upon  a 
drawing  by  the  personal  mental  bias  of  the  artist,  and  is  hence,  so 
to  speak,  more  truthful.  Moreover,  a  well  made  photograph  will 
bear  magnifying  many  times  its  diameter  and  thus  settle  questions 
for  which  a  drawing  would  be  useless.  An  artist  sees  in  the  dis- 
tance what  seems  to  be  a  man,  and  with  a  few  touches  imitates  his 
idea  of  its  appearance ;  the  photographer  brings  home  his  plate, 
and  with  a  lens  discovers  that  the  object  is  an  ornamental  hitch- 
ing post. 

The  sensitiveness  of  the  best  plates  is  many  times  greater  than 
that  of  the  retina,  and  many  objects  invisible  to  the  eye,  as  stars 
of  lesser  magnitudes,  can  be  registered  upon  them. 

The  element  of  time  comes  in  here.  The  plate  will  receive  an 
impression  in  a  shorter  time  than  the  eye.  A  photographic  ^^  ex- 
posing shutter"  that  remains  open  for  too  brief  an  interval  to 
permit  the  eye  to  distinguish  objects  through  it  will  nevertheless 
afford  time  for  an  impression  to  be  made  upon  the  plate.  Hence, 
the  well  known  use  to  which  photography  has  been  applied  in  the 
study  of  the  details  of  motion  in  various  forms,  even  to  obtaining 
a  view  of  the  missile  leaving  the  muzzle  of  the  gun. 

In  every  field  of  scientific  inquiry,  registration  by  photography 
is  aiding,  if  not  superseding,  that  by  the  brush  or  crayon. 

The  telescope  and  microscrope  by  it  give  direct  views  of  the 
objects  in  their  fields  upon  enduring  plates.  The  geologist,  the 
naturalist,  the  geographer,  and  ethnologist  make  use  of  it. 

It  seems  eminently  proper  that  the  teaching  of  such  a  univer- 
sally applied  art  should  have  a  place  in  our  school  courses. 

Although  the  chemics  or  physics  of  its  reactions  are  not  well 
understood,  yet  the  technical  procedures  are  simple  and  its  general 
principles  readily  comprehended.  Although  perhaps  unnecessary, 
a  brief  statement  of  the  general  facts  may  not  be  out  of  place. 

Certain  metallic  salts,  notably  those  of  silver,  when  exposed  to 
light  in  combination  with  organic  matter,  are  reduced  to  the  me- 
tallic state  in  the  form  of  a  black  amorphous  deposit.  Saturate  a 
piece  of  sized  paper  with  a  solution  of  common  salt  and  dry  it. 
Then  treat  it  in  the  same  way  with  a  solution  of  silver  nitrate. 
A  double  decomposition  ensues,  and  an  insoluble  silver  chloride 
remains  entangled  in  the  fabric.  Place  this  in  the  sunlight  under 
a  negative  which  admits  the  light  to  pass  in  varying  degrees  of 
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intensity.  It  will  be  found  that  the  reduction  goes  on  proportion- 
ately to  the  amount  of  light  admitted,  and  that  the'  darkest  por- 
tions are  those  where  the  negative  had  the  least  density ;  that  the 
result  is  a  complement  to  the  deposit  in  the  negative.  This  is  the 
nut  of  photographic  silver  printing. 

The  same  phenomena  would  take  place  were  the  paper  exposed 
to  the  luminous  image  in  the  camera  obscura,  but  the  reduction 
would  be  very  slow,  and  hence  a  modification  of  the  process  has 
been  found.  Before  describing  this,  let  me  say  that  the  silver 
print  is  kept  from  being  further  acted  upon  by  light  by  the  sim- 
ple process  of  subjecting  it  to  the  action  of  a  solvent  which  takes 
up  and  permits  the  washing  out  of  the  unacted  upon  silver  salt, 
while  it  does  not  readily  affect  the  metallic  deposit.  Hyposulphite 
of  soda  is  commonly  used  for  this  purpose  and  the  operation  is 
termed  ^*  fixing."  All  photographic  processes  require  an  anala- 
gous  treatment. 

For  taking  negatives  in  the  camera,  the  property  which  some 
reducing  agents  have,  of  acting  rapidly  upon  silver  salts  exposed, 
in  combination  with  organic  matter  to  the  light,  is  taken  advan- 
tage of.  To  take  one  example :  the  plate  of  glass  is  coated  with 
a  solution  of  gelatine  holding  a  proportion  of  a  silver  bromide. 
A  brief  exposure  of  this  to  light  in  the  camera  in  some  way  pre- 
disposes the  salt  to  rapid  reduction  by  the  action  of  pyrogallol  in 
the  presence  of  an  alkali.  The  portions  exposed  to  the  most  light 
in  the  luminous  image  of  the  camera,  suffer  the  most  rapid  reduc- 
tion and  are  correspondingly  the  more  dense  or  opaque.  This 
reduction  is  technically  called  development.  Thus  the  picture  is 
a  reverse  of  the  distribution  of  light  and  shade  in  the  camera,  and 
is  termed  a  "  negative."  When  used  in  printing,  as  we  have  seen, 
it  permits  the  action  of  the  light  through  the  less  dense  portions 
or  shadows,  and  the  print  corresponds  with  the  subject,  and  is 
called  a  "positive." 

While  proficiency  in  the  use  of  this  art  can  only  be  acquired 
by  habitude,  the  technique  is  so  simple  and  there  are  so  many  of 
the  requisites  to  be  obtained  ready  prepared,  that  a  very  young 
child  can  undertake  it  with  fair  prospects  of  success,  probably 
greater  than  would  be  attained  in  learning  to  draw  simple  objects 
with  the  crayon.  It  must  not  be  inferred  from  this  comparison 
that  the  writer  would  have  the  study  of  photography  supersede 
that  of  freehand  drawing.  On  the  contrary  he  would  have  both 
taught,  and  they  are  both  essential  to  a  complete  scientific  education. 
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HISTORIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  SUPERIOR 

TEACHING, 

IV. 

BY  J.  A.  BEINHABT.  PHJ).,  PATERSON,  NEW  JERSEY. 

WHERE  THE  INSTBUCTOB  SHALL  BEGIN. 

Socrates,  and  since  him  Aroesilaus,  made  first  their  scholars  speak  and  then 
8i>oke  to  them.  —  MonUiignt^  quoted  by  B.  H.  Quick,  Educational  Reformers, 
p.  30. 

COMMENTABY. 

THIS  implies  that  Socrates   thought  the  particular  subject, 
matter  of  instruction  should  be  determined  by  the  learner 
and  not  by  the  instructor.    Not,  indeed,  that  the  student  should 

mark  out  beforehand  the  course  of  inquiry  and  discus- 
ftetus  of  uie  sion,  for  this  large  view  and  far-sighted  adaptation  of 
terag2««  tte  parts  to  whole  is  the  exclusive  province  of  the  in- 
tor    of    In-  structor.     What  is  here  marked  out  in   the  didactic 

method  of  Socrates  is  that  instruction  rightly  starts 
with  some  thought  or  proposition  formulated  by  the  pupil.  Every 
act  of  teaching  has  its  beginning,  and  the  initiatory  stage  of 
instruction  must  logically  connect  itself  with  some  antecedent 
experience  of  the  learner.  What  the  first  and  the  successive 
steps  of  teaching  shall  be  can  be  determined  only  by  some  revela- 
tion of  the  mind  of  the  learner.    "  Speak,  ^that  I  may  see  thee. 

Langu^e  most  shows  a  man.  No  glass  renders  a 
ft^^^SmL^  man's  form  or  likeness  so  true  as  his  speech'."     Oratio 

wiUus  animi  est.    Speech  is  the  mirror  of  the  soul. 

Where  shall   I  begin?    In  what  shall  I  instruct  my  pupils 

first?    How  much  of  the  particular  subject  which  I  am  to  teach 

shall  I  assume  as  known  by  my  students  ?    These  are  some  of  the 

TiM  start-  most  important  questions  which  the  instructor  can  ask 

not     that  himself.     It  is  easy  to  see,  however,  that  it  is  not  so  im- 

whidi  is  nrs-  *' 

gm«Jc»ny  portant  to  begin  with  that  which  is  systematically  first 
whk^  u  me.  as  that  which  is  lorically  clear  to  the  learner,  level  with 

thodioally  o  j  1       i  • 

*"••  his  powers  of  comprehension,  and  interpretable  by  his 

past   experiences.     It  is  also  important  to   know  from    what 
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point  of  view  the  learner's  interest  in  the  subject  originates. 
Hence  the  pedagogical  importance  of  the  maxim:  ^^ Speak, 
that  I  may  see  thee."  Speak,  that  I  may  know  how  you 
regard  my  subject.  Answer  me,  that  I  may  see  your  mental 
status  relative  to  this  discussion.  Interrogate  me,  that  I  may  see 
the  possible  avenues  to  your  intellect,  feeling,  and  will.  For  a 
practical  example  of  this  doctrine,  we  may  cite  Professor  Payne's 
account  of  Jacotot's  method  of  lecturing :  — 

''  His  style  of  teaching,  as  a  professor,  was  striking  and  origi- 
nal. Instead  of  pouring  forth  a  flood  of  information 
by"jiSotot»8  ^^  ^^^  subject  Under  attention  from  his  own  ample 
JJ^^iiJg.  ® '  stores,  explaining  eveiything,  and  thus  too  frequently 
superseding,  in  a  great  degree,  the  pupil's  own  investi- 
gation of  it,  Jacotot,  after  a  simple  statement  of  the  object  of 
the  lesson,  with  its  leading  divisions,  boldly  started  it  as  a  quarry 
for  the  class  to  hunt  down,  and  invited  every  member  to  take 
part  in  the  chase.  All  were  at  liberty  to  raise  questions,  make 
objections,  and  suggest  answers ;  to  ask  for  facts  as  the  basis  of 
arguments;  to  repudiate  mere  didactic  authority.  During  the 
discussion,  the  teacher  confined  himself  to  asking  questions,  to 
suggesting  now  and  then  a  fresh  scent,  to  requiring  clear  state- 
ments and  mutual  courtesy ;  but  of  teaching,  in  the  popular 
sense  of  the  term,  as  consisting  in  the  authoritative  communica- 
tion of  knowledge,  there  was  little  or  none.  His  object  through- 
out was  to  excite,  maintain,  and  direct  the  intellectual  energies  of 
his  pupils ;  to  train  them  to  think.  The  lesson  was  concluded  by 
his  summing  up  the  arguments  that  had  been  adduced  and  stating 
clearly  the  results  obtained."  ^ 

It  is  evident  that  such  teaching  as  this  of  Jacotot  taxes  the 

highest  resources   of  the  instructor;   that  it  necessitates  great 

readiness  of  teaching  faculty  and  skill.    At  the  same 

The  master 

and     the  time,  however,  it  exemplifies  the  principle  that  the 

learner  most  ^  *  •*■ 

view  ttie  iM-  instructor  should  be  conscious  of  the  learner's  con- 
eon  from  the 

**S1  '**"*''  sciousness,  and  further,  this  one :  that  both  scholar  and 
master  (the  latter's  superior  and  enlarged  experience 
to  the  contrary  notwithstanding)  must  attack  the  lesson  from  the 
same  standpoint. 

When  Socrates  made  first  his  pupils  speak  and  then  spoke  to 
them,  both  master  and  learner  partook  of  the  same  experience 

>  Payne's  Lectures  on  Science  and  Art  of  Edooatlon,  p.  79. 
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of  thinking ;  this  arduous  exercise  of  the  mind  was  the  common 
experience  of  both  teacher  and  scholar.     They  were 
the  common  joined  in  a  common  pursuit  while  the  lesson  was  pro- 
master    and  ceeding.    Not  only  does  Socrates  stimulate  Crito,  but 

acbolar.  .  ,  .  . 

he  energizes  his  own  soul :  — 

Socrates.  —  This  is  what  I  want  to  consider  with  your  help, 
Crito :  whether,  under  my  present  circumstances,  the  argument 
appears  to  be  in  any  way  different,  and  is  to  be  allowed  or 
disallowed.  ...  I  ask  you  whether  I  was  right  in  maintaining 
this? 

Crito.  —  Certainly. 

Socrates.  —  The  good  are  to  be  regarded,  and  not  the  bad  ? 

Crito.  —  Yes. 

Socrates.  —  And  the  opinions  of  the  wise  are  good,  and  the 
opinions  of  the  unwise  are  evil? 

Crito.  —  Certainly.^ 

An  additional  illustration  may  be  taken  from  Plato's  Gorgias, 
that  dialogue  of  ^*  passionate  moral  vehemence "  in  which  many 
pedagogic  virtues  are  "  writ  large  " :  * 

Socrates.  —  And  now,  which  will  you  do,  ask  or  answer  ? 

Polus.  —  I  will  ask,  and  do  you  answer  me,  Socrates,  the  same 
question  which  Gorgias,  as  you  suppose,  is  unable  to  answer: 
What  is  rhetoric? 

Socrates.  —  Do  you  mean  what  sort  of  an  art  ? 

Polus.  —  Yes. 

Socrates.  —  Not  an  art  at  all  in  my  opinion,  if  I  am  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  Polus. 

Polus.  —  Then  what,  in  your  opinion,  is  rhetoric  ? 

Socrates.  —  A  thing  of  which,  as  I  was  lately  reading  in  a  book 
of  yours,  you  say  you  have  made  an  art. 

Polus.  —  What  thing  ? 

Socrates.  —  I  should  say  a  sort  of  experience. 

Polus.  —  Does  rhetoric  seem  to  you  to  be  an  experience  ? 

Socrates.  —  That  is  my  view,  if  that  is  yours. 

Polus.  — An  experience  in  what? 

Socrates.  —  An  experience  in  producing  a  sort  of  delight  and 
gratification. 

There  are  at  least  two  important  principles  which  we  may  con- 

*  Jowett*8  Tnuulatlon  PUto's  Dtalogues,  1,  p.  887. 
«  Jowett,  il,  p.  88S. 
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nect  with  this  teaching :  first,  that  in  the  very  act  of  speech,  in 
the  attempt  to  symbolize  our  thought,  we  have  an  added  con- 
sciousness of  the  thought  itself.     For,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton 

observes,  speech  is  itself  an  analytic  process.^  The 
analytic  pro-  learner  in  the  act  of  speech  extricates  some  one  im- 

pression,  idea,  or  thought,  or  set  of  impressions,  ideas, 
or  thoughts,  and  relates  them  in  a  proposition,  thus  performing  an 
act  of  comparison  or  thinking.  Second,  the  mutual  pursuit  of 
knowledge  by  the  master  and  scholar  determines  the  learner  to 
higher  activity  than  the  passive  reception  of  a  prelection  from  the 

teacher.     On  the  reflex  effect  of  the   communication 

Mutual  con- 
ference    se-  of  knowledere  on  the  mind,  Hamilton  has  some  most 

cures  a  lil^h-  .      , 

er  oniw  of  excellent  and  educationally  important  remarks.  "The 
communication  of  thought,"  says  he,  "  is  an  important 
mean  towards  the  perfecting  of  knowledge  in  the  mind  of  the 
communicator,"  and  "  the  doctrine  of  this  reflex  effect  upon  the 
mind  is  one  of  high  importance,  but  one  which  has  in  modern 
times  unfortunately  been  almost  wholly  overlooked."  ^  To  this 
purport  he  quotes  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Seneca,  as  well  as  many 
moderns.  "It  is  maintained  by  Vives  that  we  profit  more  by 
silent  meditation  than  by  dispute.  This  is  not  true.  For  as  fire 
is  elicited  by  the  collision  of  stones,  so  truth  is  elicited  by  the 
collision  of  minds."  —  (^Scaliger,^ 

It  is  easy  to  see  how  the  ancients  should  appreciate  more  clearly 
and  apply  this  principle  more  steadfastly  than  the  moderns :  books 
were  less  used,  and  real  teaching  power  was  in  greater  demand ; 
poor  teaching  power  could  less  successfully  hide  behind  good 
text-books.  And  perhaps  we  lack  somewhat  of  the 
ed  author!^  uoblc  Spirit  of  Socratcs  and  his  time,  and  need  to 
eragfOnsuhe  decline  from  the  place  of  learned  authority,  assuming 
Se^EwTier?  rather  to  be  the  allies,  associates,  and  partners  of  our 
rumque  **ii8  pupils  in  the  investigation  of  truth.  For  can  we  not 
voiunt  aucto.  appropriate  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold's  question  to  a  nar- 

rltas    eorum      ^^        /»,"•         i-ti-  ^  r-i        •     y         i-ii 

quidocent.  rower  field  and  with  him  ask :  "  Can  it  be  denied  that 
to  live  in  a  society  of  equals  tends  in  general  to  make 
a  man's  spirit  expand  and  his  faculties  work  easily  and  actively, 
while  to  live  in  a  society  of  superiors,  although  it  may  occasion- 
allv  be  a  very  good  discipline,  yet  in  general  tends  to  tame  the  spirits 
and  to  make  the  play  of  the  faculties  less  secure  and  active?  "  ^ 

«  Logic,  lecture  xxxv,  p.  481.  *  Logic,  lecture  xxxv,  p.  479. 

•  Popular  Education  In  Franoe,  Introduction,  p.  clx. 
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THE  SCHOOLS  OF  DENVER,  COLORADO. 

IT  may  well  be  said  of  the  city  of  Denver  that  it  is  "  beautiful 
for  situation."  Located  upon  the  banks  of  the  South  Platte, 
with  an  elevation  of  more  than  five  thousand  feet  above  the  sea, 
at  the  top  of  a  long,  steadily  inclined  plane  reaching  from  the 
base  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Missouri  River  at  Omaha^ 
with  a  mild  climate  and  wonderfully  dry  air,  but  little  can  be 
desired  additional  as  to  its  location  and  surroundings. 

Its  population  has  increased  by  a  steady  and  healthful  growth 
and  is  of  the  very  best  quality,  consisting  largely  of  native  Ameri- 
cans from  the  Middle  States  and  the  East.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
State,  and  the  new  capitol  building,  when  completed,  will  be  one 
of  the  finest  in  the  nation.  Its  public  buildings,  business  blocks^ 
churches,  and  school-houses  are  of  the  highest  order.  Its  streets 
are  broad  and  well  laid  out.  With  an  ample  supply  of  water 
from  the  mountains  beyond,  streams  are  constantly  flowing  through 
the  principal  streets  of  the  city. 

Its  system  of  public  schools  is  one  of  the  very  best,  and  presents 
certain  points  of  superiority  well  worth  the  attention  of  educators  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  The  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  a 
board  of  education,  consisting  of  six  gentlemen,  with  the  super- 
intendent. Two  members  of  this  board  are  chosen  each  year  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  It  is,  therefore,  a  permanent  body.  The 
election  of  members  of  the  school  board  is  a  separate  election  on 
a  specified  day,  when  the  citizens  come  to  the  voting  places  to 
vote  only  for  these  two  members  of  the  board. 

No  other  officers  being  elected  at  that  time,  this  takes  the 
election  of  the  board  entirely  out  of  the  realm  of  politics.  The 
board  is  divided  into  standing  committees,  but  two  members  on 
each  committee.    These  standing  committees  are  as  follows :  — 

1.  Teachers  and  textbooks,  and  German. 

2.  High  school  and  libraries. 
8.  Buildings  and  grounds. 

4.  Finance. 

5.  Supplies. 

The  superintendent  has  the  entire  confidence  of  the  school 
board,  and  their  work  is  always  in  perfect  harmony.    The  same 
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agreeable  relations  are  found  to  exist  between  the  superintendent 
and  the  ]x)ard  and  the  teachers  throughout  the  city.  The  selection 
of  teachers  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the  superin- 
tendent and  school  lx)ard.  In  some  Eastern  cities,  iK)ssibly  else- 
where, it  is  the  favorite  thought  of  the  i)eople  that  the  high 
school  is  expressly  designed  to  furnish  teachers  for  the  public 
schools  of  the  city.  This  is  not  the  case  in  Denver.  The  writer 
of  this  article  has  been  informed  that  there  is  scarcely  a  normal 
school  north  of  Mason  and  Dixon's  line  that  has  not  furnished 
one  or  more  teachers  to  the  city  of  Denver. 

It  is  the  custom  of  the  city  to  select  the  best  teachers  which  it 
can  find,  regardless  of  the  city,  State,  or  section  where  they  are  to 
be  found.  Teachera  are  now  in  the  employ  of  the  city  of  Denver, 
from  various  colleges  in  the  East  and  West,  from  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  and  other  institutions  of  the  same  kind. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  the  ambition  of  the  superintendent  and  the 
board  of  education  to  secure  the  best  teachers  possible  to  fill 
vacancies  in  all  grades  of  their  schools. 

The  system  of  examination  of  teachers  is  somewhat  peculiar. 
A  special  examination  of  candidates  is  held,  conducted  by  the  su- 
perintendent and  board,  when  written  answers  to  questions  and 
topics  are  given  upon  the  various  branches  of  study,  and  these  exami- 
nation papers  are  marked  on  the  scale  of  100.  Subsequent  to  the 
written  examination,  each  candidate  is  passed  into  a  private  room 
and  questioned  by  all  the  members  of  the  lx)ard,  including  the 
superintendent.  These  questions  are  not  upon  school  subjects 
particularly,  but  upon  general  matters,  the  design  being  to  elicit 
some  indications  of  the  capacity,  ability,  and  characteristics  of  the 
candidate.  Each  member  of  the  board  marks  this  portion  of  the 
examination,  which,  in  the  final  summation,  is  considered  of  equal 
importance  with  the  entire  examination  upon  points  of  scholar- 
ship. The  examination  completed,  the  teachers  who  are  approved 
are  placed  in  the  order  of  their  rank ;  the  first  vacancy  takes  the 
first  teacher  in  order,  the  second  vacancy  takes  the  next,  and 
80  on.     This  method  precludes  all  favoritism. 

When  a  teacher  is  once  in  the  employ  of  the  city,  his  interests, 
as  well  as  the  interests  of  the  city,  are  conscientiously  looked 
after.  If  a  teacher  would  evidently  be  more  successful  in  another 
grade  of  school,  higher  or  lower,  the  change  is  made  by  mutual 
consent.     The   salaries  of  primary,   intermediate,   and  grammar 
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school  teachers  are  all  upon  one  grade,  with  au  increase  each  year 
of  service  up  to  a  certain  limit. 

One  of  the  most  noticeable  features  of  the  school  system  of  this 
city  is  the  excellent  character  of  the  school-houses.  A  description 
of  the  new  high  school  building  will  be  found  at  the  close  of  this 
article.  It  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  finest  high  school  build- 
ings in  the  country.  It  should  not  escape  the  observation  of  the 
reader  that  the  first  floor  of  one  entire  wing  of  this  immense  build- 
ing is  devoted  to  a  public  library  for  the  city.  The  advantages 
of  having  a  public  city  library  within  the  walls  of  a  high  school 
building  are  apparent,  and  it  is  hoped  this  custom,  so  auspiciously 
inaugurated  by  Denver,  will  be  followed  by  other  cities. 

Every  school-house  but  one  has  been  built  under  the  direction 
of  the  present  superintendent  of  schools,  Aaron  Gove,  who  for 
the  current  year  has  been  honored  by  election  to  the  presidency 
of  the  National  Educational  Association.  Among  the  grammar 
schools  of  distinguished  merit  may  be  mentioned  the  Whittier 
School,  the  Gilpin  School,  the  Emerson  School,  and  the  Longfellow 
School.  The  Whittier  School  building  is  a  modification  of  the 
Gilpin  School,  each  having  six  rooms  on  the  first  floor  and  six  on 
the  second  floor.  Each  room  has  separate  and  open  clothes 
closets,  one  for  the  boys  and  one  for  the  girls.  The  Whittier 
School  building  is  104  feet  deep,  with  a  frontage  of  147  feet. 
The  Gilpin  School  is  about  100x140  feet.  These  twelve-room 
buildings  are  models  in  many  respects.  The  Whittier  School  has 
two  broad  staircases  and  four  wide  corridors,  with  four  sets  of 
double  doors  for  exit.  In  every  school-room  which  I  entered 
throughout  the  city  the  light  comes  from  windows  on  one  side  of 
the  room,  and  that  over  the  pupil's  left  shoulder. 

The  eight-room  buildings  (four  rooms  on  each  floor  of  the  two 
story  building)  are  also  subject  to  certain  peculiarities.  Of  these 
buildings,  the  Emerson  School  is  the  best  sample.  The  light 
comes  over  the  pupil's  left  shoulder;  the  rooms  are  large  and 
airy ;  the  entrances  and  exits  ample  and  easy ;  the  staircases 
broad  and  quite  sufficient  for  all  purposes.  Indeed,  it  is  believed 
that  all  the  pupils  in  any  school-house  can  be  sent  from  their  seats 
into  the  street,  quietly  and  in  good  order,  within  the  limit  of  two 
minutes.  The  heating  and  ventilation  of  these  buildings  is  some- 
thing remarkable.  For  obvious  reasons  it  cannot  be  described 
here. 
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This  brief  notice  is  prepared  by  a  New  England  teacher,  after  a 
visit  to  these  schools  under  favorable  circumstances,  and  is  given 
almost  entirely  from  memory.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  it 
contains  no  serious  errors.  The  course  of  study  in  these  schools 
is  of  the  very  best,  and  altogether,  the  writer  has  seen  nowhere 
schools  of  a  city  which  have  appeared  to  him  to  be  superior  to 
those  of  the  city  of  Denver. 

The  Denver  High  School  occupies  one  entire  block  in  the  city ;  the 
blocks  are  400x270  feet. 

One  wing  of  the  present  building  was  commenced  in  1881.  The 
entire  structure  will  be  completed  according  to  the  contract,  which  is 
already  signed,  on  the  first  day  of  August,  1889.  The  west  wing  has, 
under  much  embarrassment,  been  made  to  serve  for  accommodations 
for  the  High  School.  Upon  the  occupation  of  the  new  building  the 
lower  floor  of  the  west  wing  will  be  devoted  exclusively  to  a  free  public 
library ;  the  second  floor,  72x62  inside  measurement,  will  constitute 
the  assembly  room  for  the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  be  an  accom- 
modation for  popular  lectures  and  similar  literary  exercises  for  the  citi- 
zens. A  large,  convenient,  and  elegant  entrance  to  the  public  library  is 
on  Ninteenth  Street,  connecting  directly  with  the  office  of  the  library 
and  reading  and  writing  rooms,  quite  separate  and  distinct  from  all 
entrances  to  the  school  proper.  This  will  make  the  library  business  an 
independent  matter  so  far  as  the  people  desire  to  participate,  while  the 
students  will  also  be  enabled  to  profit  by  the  convenience  of  approach. 

In  the  basement  of  the  building  are  the  steam  heating  apparatus. 
Janitor's  and  fireman's  homes,  armory  and  drill-room,  young  men's  gym- 
nasium, young  women's  gymnasium,  natural  history  recitation  rooms, 
store-rooms,  lavatories,  closets,  etc.  The  girls  enter  the  school  through 
two  entrances  on  the  California  Street  or  north  side  of  the  building ; 
the  boys  through  similar  doors  on  the  Stout  Street  or  south  side.  These 
entrances  open  into  a  corridor  124x38  feet.  The  grand  main  entrance 
is  on  the  north  side  in  the  centre,  through  a  massive  archway  24  feet 
wide,  thence  through  three  large  doors  into  a  vestibule  26x23  feet: 
from  this  vestibule  open  doors,  on  the  one  side  to  the  rooms  of  the 
board  of  education,  respectively  26x19  feet,  26x16  feet,  and  16x16 
feet,  and  on  the  other  side  to  similar  rooms  pertaining  to  the  direct 
administration  of  the  High  School.  Connected  with  the  rooms  of  the 
Board  is  a  large  fireproof  vault  for  the  preservation  of  the  records  of 
the  schools. 

From  the  vestibule  one  enters  the  main  corridor:  on  the  first  flaor 
are  seven  class-rooms,  four  of  which  are  28x32  and  three  are  27x37 ; 
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these  seyen  rooms  are  designed  for  the  ninth  year  pupils,  better  known 
as  the  fourth  class  in  the  High  School.  Opening  from  each  room  is  a 
cloak-room  for  boys  and  a  cloak-room  for  girls.  The  second  story  is 
reached  by  two  flights  of  stairs,  each  seven  feet  wide.  The  corridor  on 
this  floor  is  of  the  same  size  as  the  one  on  the  lower  floor,  except  that 
it  is  in  balcony  form,  that  light  may  be  admitted  to  the  lower  floor. 
This  floor  has  four  rooms,  each  82x28,  for  the  third  class,  three  rooms, 
each  27x37,  for  the  second  class,  and  one  room  54x86,  with  adjacent 
recitation  rooms,  for  the  first  class. 

The  third  floor,  occupying  only  the  centre  of  the  building,  has  a  cor- 
ridor like  that  on  the  second  floor,  reached,  in  a  like  manner,  by  two 
flights  of  stairs.  On  this  floor  is  a  physical  laboratory,  41x36  ;  a  chemi- 
cal laboratory,  41x36,  and  a  drawing  and  modeling  room  for  art  educa- 
tiou,  84x36.  Connected  with  these  are  storage  and  apparatus  rooms 
of  the  most  approved  convenience.  Above  the  laboratories  is  the 
observatory  for  the  use  of  the  classes  in  astronomy. 

The  house  is  finished  in  hard  wood,  polished ;  the  windows  are  of 
plate  glass ;  the  lower  corridor  is  paved  with  marble  and  the  others 
with  tiles. 

The  building  is  of  brick  with  stone  trimmings,  and  the  roof  is  of  slate. 
The  grounds  are  laid  off  with  stone  walks,  paved  driveways  lead  to  the 
main  entrances,  and  the  entire  block  is  surrounded  by  a  stone  coping 
and  broad  flagstone  walks.  The  total  cost  of  all  improvements,  includ- 
ing all  expenditures  upon  the  walks  and  lawns,  is  to  be  about  9300,000. 


Perish  with  him  the  folly,  that  seeks  through  evil  good ! 

Long  live  the  generous  purpose  unstained  with  human  blood. 
Not  the  raid  of  midnight  terror,  but  the  thought  which  underlies ; 

Not  the  borderer's  pride  of  daring,  but  the  Christian's  sacrifice. 

—  Brounx  of  OssawcUomie, 


LoKG  live  the  good  school!  giving  out  year  by  year 
Recruits  to  true  manhood  and  womanhood   dear; 
Brave  boys,  modest  maidens,  in  beauty  sent  forth. 
The  living  epistles  and  proof  of  its  worth. 

—  Quaker  Alumni. 
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EDITORIAL, 

THE  campaign  of  the  bishops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
in  the  United  States  against  the  American  common  school 
is  now  thoroughly  organized,  and  conducted  with  that  unflinching 
purpose  and  astute  policy  that  characterizes  all  the  ecclesiastical 
operations  of  this  very  able  fraternity.  In  the  South,  the  Catho- 
lic priesthood  is  a  unit  in  its  opposition  to  the  new  public  school, 
in  Lousiana  having  succeeded  almost  in  arresting  its  development 
outside  New  Orleans.  It  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  most  malignant 
opposition  to  national  aid,  as  this  measure  will  give  the  South- 
ern public  school  system  a  permanence  and  power  which  it  depre- 
cates. The  German  branch  in  the  West,  and  the  French-Canadian 
in  the  East,  are  doing  their  best,  not  only  to  gather  the  children  in 
parochial  schools,  but  to  educate  them  entirely  in  these  foreign 
languages.  In  every  city  in  the  Union  of  considerable  importance, 
the  parochial  school  is  established,  and,  by  political  trading,  in 
several  cities  supported  illegally  out  of  public  funds.  New  Eng- 
land, which  with  her  usual  serene  assurance  has  hitherto  considered 
herself  exempt,  is  rapidly  becoming  the  battle-ground  of  the  sys- 
tems. Superintendent  Patterson,  of  New  Hampshire,  reports  that 
the  attendance  on  public  schools  in  the  State  is  considerably  re- 
duced from  this  cause,  and  in  the  great  manufacturing  centres  in 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  the  work  is  pushed  vigorously. 
Applications  are  already  made  in  Lowell,  Mass.,  to  the  public 
school  authorities  for  the  loan  of  school  books ;  while  school 
boards  are  accused  of  elbowing  out  historical  text-books  on  secta- 
rian grounds.  The  favorite  policy  of  the  Catholic  contingent  in 
school  boards  is  to  vote  down  the  Bible  and  all  religious  exercises ; 
whereupon  the  priesthood  raise  the  cry  of  ''  godlessness  "  against 
the  schools,  made  so  by  their  own  partisans  if  the  charge  is  true. 
The  objective  point  of  all  this  is  a  grand  final  effort  to  breakdown 
the  American  unsectarian  common  school  and  substitute  the  Eu- 
ropean system  of  denominational  schools  subsidized,  or  public 
schools  turned  over,  at  certain  houi-s,  to  the  priesthood  of  different 
churches  for  religious  instruction.  A  priest  in  Boston,  a  few  Sun- 
days ago,  informed  the  mothers  that  unless  the  girls  were  sent  to 
the  sisters'  schools  they  would  be  refused  admission  to  the  Sun- 
day-school and  the  mothers  themselves  turned  away  from  the  con- 
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fessional.  This  is  a  little  strong  for  Boston ;  but  the  bishops 
elsewhere  have  repeatedly  given  similar  warnings.  The  Catholic 
press  is  a  unit;  and  some  of  their  journals  rival  the  most  un- 
scrupulous and  abusive  political  sheets  in  their  tirade  against  the 
whole  system  of  American  public  education. 

This  crusade  has  one  object  which  it  is  well  the  American  peo- 
ple should  distinctly  understand.  It  is  the  attempt  of  the  bishops 
of  one  church  to  isolate  the  children  and  youth  of  probably  ten 
millions  of  our  people,  from  birth  to  maturity,  in  schools  and  soci- 
eties under  the  absolute  control  of  themselves.  Unfortunately,  the 
Catholic  laity  in  this  countiy  is  to  some  extent  composed  of  the 
ignorant  classes  of  immigrants,  and  lacks  that  representation  of  the 
superior  class  that  in  France  and  Italy  is  wresting  the  control  of 
public  education  from  the  church.  No  movement  in  the  country 
is  so  essentially  unpatriotic  and  so  dangerous  as  this.  The  labor 
organizations,  the  attempted  separation  of  races  in  the  South,  are 
harmless  compared  with  it.  If  it  succeeds,  another  generation 
will  behold  one  sixth  of  our  population  consolidated  for  all  essen- 
tial purposes  under  the  absolute  control  of  less  than  a  hundred 
men,  themselves  sworn  to  implicit  obedience  in  spiritual  tilings 
to  a  foreign  pontiff;  the  limits  of  this  dominion  over  the  con- 
science and  life  being  determined  by  the  pope  himself. 

Of  course  this  conspiracy  against  American  society  and  modern 
times  will  fail.  But  such  failures  are  only  les»  dangerous  to  the 
country  than  success.  The  failure  of  the  slave  aristocracy  to  cap- 
ture the  national  government  plunged  the  country  in  a  revolution 
which  will  require  a  full  half-century  to  outgrow.  Already  two 
great  Catholic  dioceses  have  been  plunged  in  disastrous  and 
shameful  financial  bankruptcy  by  the  attempt  of  Archbishops 
Purcell  of  Cincinnati  and  Perch^  of  New  Orleans  to  appropriate 
denominational  funds  for  this  purpose ;  showing  that  no  religious 
denomination  can  shoulder  the  common  schooling  of  its  childi'en 
without  financial  collapse.  A  generation  of  indoctrination  into 
such  vital  distrust  of  American  ideas  as  this  movement  implies 
would  leave  a  most  mischievous  party  of  opposition  and  sow  the 
seeds  of  future  troubles  that  no  patriotic  man  likes  to  contemplate. 
So  far,  the  Catholic  lay  population  of  this  country  is  more  in- 
debted to  the  common  school  for  its  advancement  in  all  ways 
than  to  any  other  influence.  We  mistake  greatly  if  even  they 
will  finally  be  drafted  into  this  crusade  for  mediaeval  reaction. 
What  the  American  people  will  do  "  doth  not  yet  appear ; "  but 
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when  it  does,  it  will  be  something  decisive,  unless  the  American 
people  radically  changes  its  nature  and  method  of  dealing  with 
a  recognized  crisis  in  the  national  life. 


AMONG  the  numerous  summer  schools  which  are  coming  to 
be  very  popular  was  the  one  held  at  the  Harvard  Gymna" 
sium  from  July  11  to  August  5.  This  class,  which  grew  out  of 
the  demand  for  trained  directors  for  gymnasiums  all  over  the 
country,  was  conducted  by  Prof.  D.  A.  Sargent,  m.d.,  the  well 
known  dii-ector  of  the  Hemenway  Gymnasium  at  Harvard 
University. 

Dr.  Sargent  has  made  the  subject  of  physical  culture  a  life 
work,  and  is  an  enthusiast  in  it.  He  is  doing  much,  through  his 
own  influence  and  that  of  his  trained  teachers,  to  overcome  the 
prejudice  against  physical  development  apd  to  educate  the  public 
to  a  belief  in  its  value  and  necessity. 

There  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of 
educators  to  sneer  at  physical  culture.  Unfortunately,  the  idea 
has  come  to  be  associated  in  the  public  mind  with  prize-fighters, 
ruffian  boxers,  and  circus  performed.  Mention  by  way  of  argu- 
ment that  the  noble  Greeks  in  their  grandest  days  devoted  much 
time  to  physical  development,  and  the  answer  will  be  :  ''  Oh,  that 
was  different."  These  persons  cannot  see  in  physical  training 
anything  but  preparation  for  the  fighting  arena. 

That  we  have  supposed  the  rigorous  physical  training  of  the 
Greeks  to  be  merely  the  preparation  for  the  battle-field  is  the 
fault  of  our  interpretation,  not  of  their  philosophy.  Plato,  in  his 
Republic,  speaks  strongly  for  physical  training  as  a  factor  in 
the  success  of  any  nation.  What  did  Plato  mean?  We  think  of 
him  usually  as  dealing  with  the  mind  rather  than  with  the  body. 
Has  Plato  suddenly  grown  material,  or  is  this  rather  the  expres- 
sion of  Plato's  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  subtle  connec- 
tion between  the  brain  and  the  body,  which  just  now  philosophers 
are  coming  again  to  understand  and  preach  ? 

After  the  fall  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  the  world  sank  into  in- 
tellectual darkness,  the  monks,  who  controlled  all  things  spiritual, 
mental,  and  physical,  taught  that  the  body  was  a  vile,  debasing 
thing,  a  mere  clog  to  spiritual  growth,  a  thing  to  be  despised  and 
neglected.     Here  came  the  first  idea  of  ignoring  this  mortal  frame 
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of  ours  and  looking  upon  it  as  an  inferior  adjunct  worthy  of  no 
man's  care,  and  indicative,  when  in  its  normal  strength  and  health- 
ful beauty,  rather  of  intellectual  inferiority  that  anything  better. 

It  is  a  wonderful  thing  to  watch  the  evolution  of  thought  in 
a  nation's  history.  Just  now,  thousands  of  years  from  that  period 
when  among  the  Greeks  the  entity  of  the  brain  and  body  power 
was  felt  and  appreciated,  we  are  again  coming  to  an  understanding 
of  the  old  truth. 

This  understanding  has  come  through  necessity.  In  olden 
times,  when  each  man  was  his  own  farmer  and  smith  and  builder 
and  manufacturer,  every  part  of  his  muscular  nature  had  its  share 
of  exercise,  and  therefore  its  share  of  development. 

But  as  our  so-called  civilization  has  advanced,  there  has  come 
a  constant  tending  towards  individualization.  The  farmer  now  is 
merely  a  farmer,  and  very  likely  a  specialist  in  that ;  the  builder 
is  not  only  nothing  but  a  .builder,  but  he  devotes  himself  to  one 
particular  form  of  building,  or  one  particular  part. 

Machinery,  electricity,  and  steam  come  in  to  assist  in  this  reduc- 
ing of  muscular  exercise  and  development  to  a  minimum,  until  now 
the  effects  are  showing  upon  the  strength  and  health  of  our  people. 

To-day  from  every  side  there  comes  a  demand  for  something 
which  shall  give  us  back  what  we  have  lost ;  and  that  something 
is  coming  in  the  form  of  physical  culture.  It  is  at  last  being 
understood,  even  in  this  superficial,  nervous  age,  that  the  old  say- 
ing, Me7i%  Sana  in  corpore  sano^  was  full  of  truth. 

It  is  because  of  this  recognized  principle  that  a  gymnasium  is 
being  placed  in  every  first  class  educational  institution,  and  the 
students  are  being  held  to  their  physical  work  as  to  their  work  in 
other  departments. 

Thus  it  is  being  recognized  that  the  child  who  is  to  earn  his 
living  by  his  brain  will  accomplish  it  more  easily,  more  happily, 
and  more  successfully  if  with  his  mental  work  he  combines  well 
directed  physical  exercise. 


PERHAPS  nothing  can  show  the  great  interest  which,  at  the 
present  time,  centres  in  educational  matters,  better  than  the 
large  and  enthusiastic  meetings  of  teachers  in  general  conventions 
.during  the  past  summer.  The  State  conventions,  m  the  various 
States  where  they  were  held,  were  unusually  well  attended  and 
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the  exercises  were  of  an  interesting  character.  The  meeting  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  at  Burlington,  if  not  as 
large  as  some  previous  meetings,  was  yet  characterized  by  great 
ability,  breadth,  and  progress  in  the  papers  read.  The  County 
Institutes  in  many  of  the  Western  States  were  well  attended,  and 
the  character  of  the  instruction  was  undoubtedly  of  a  higher  order 
than  has  ever  before  been  given.  The  summer  schools  for  the 
study  of  methods  of  instruction  and  for  the  pursuit  of  special 
branches  of  study,  such  as  were  held  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  Am- 
herst, Middlebury,  Saratoga,  Round  Lake,  Glens  Falls,  Asbury 
Park,  Oswego,  Niagara,  Ann  Arbor,  Normal  Park,  and  the  like, 
were  attended  by  more  teachers  than  heretofore,  and  both  in  the 
zeal  and  earnestness  of  the  students  and  the  character  and  ability 
of  the  instructors  are  indicative  of  the  growth  of  the  educational 
sentiment  and  of  the  progress  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  teach- 
ing which  are  such  marked  characteristics  of  the  educational  con- 
dition of  our  country  at  the  present  time.  But  it  was  left  for  the 
National  Educational  Association  at  Chicago  to  outdo  in  numbers 
any  educational  gathering  ever  held  in  this  country  or  anywhere 
else.  Nearly  ten  thousand  persons  came  to  Chicago  and  each  paid 
his  two  dollar  membership  fee.  The  treasury  of  the  Association 
received  something  over  #20,000  in  membership  fees,  life  member- 
ships, and  life  directorships.  At  the  opening  meeting  on  Tuesday 
evening  more  than  sixteen  thousand  persons  were  present  to  listen 
to  Thomas's  Orchestra  and  the  opening  addresses.  Overflow 
meetings  were  held  in  different  places  during  the  daytime.  The 
department  meetings  were  better  attended  and  of  a  higher  order 
than  usual;  some  of  them  were  of  remarkable  interest.  The 
most  important  educational  questions  now  before  the  American 
public  were  discussed  in  a  vigorous,  intelligent,  and  healthy  man- 
ner. It  must  seem  apparent  to  all  thoughtful  observers  that  our 
country  is  making  rapid  progress  in  educational  matters.  It  is 
announced  that  the  National  Association  will  hold  its  next  meet* 
ing  in  San  Francisco. 


THE  educational  world  will  regret  to  hear  of  the  death  of  Mr. 
Dexter  S.  Stone,  of  the  firm  of  Cowperthwait  &  Co.,  book 
publishers,  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Stone  died  last  month  in  Nan- 
tucket from  cancer  in  the  stomach.     A  native  of  Rhode  Island,  he 
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pushed  his  way,  despite  many  obstacles,  through  Brown  Univer- 
sity, where  he  was  graduated  in  1858.  He  was  a  warm  personal 
friend  of  the  late  Dana  P.  Colburn,  whom  he  aided  materially  in 
making  those  arithmetics  which  have  made  Mr.  Colburn's  name 
famous.  In  his  connection  with  the  house  of  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 
during  many  years,  he  has,  by  his  urbanity  of  manner,  his  strong, 
vigorous  intellect,  and  his  high  character,  won  hosts  of  friends 
wherever  he  was  known.  Few  men  in  the  country  knew  better 
than  he  what  was  needed  in  a  text-book  for  our  common  schools. 
Few  publishers  had  more  accurate  or  reliable  knowledge,  or  better 
taste  concerning  the  best  "  make-up  "  for  text-books.  In  respect 
to  paper,  style  of  type,  illustrations,  binding,  and  whatever  is  in- 
cluded in  the  qualities  of  a  superior  text-book,  his  taste  and  judg- 
ment were  of  the  highest  order.  The  mechanical  execution  of 
Monroe's  new  readers  illustrates  his  judgment  and  taste  in  these 
respects.  His  death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  the  business  community, 
but  to  the  educational  interests  of  our  country. 


THIS  magazine  desires  to  call  the  attention  of  the  friends  of 
education  throughout  the  country  to  the  fact  that  Colonel 
Homer  B.  Sprague,  the  well-known  platform  orator,  is  again  in 
the  lecture  field.  It  is  not  often  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of 
mentioning  a  teacher  as  among  the  most  polished,  brilliant,  and 
sensible  orators  of  the  day.  But  that  community  which  is  fortu- 
nate enough  to  secure  in  its  lecture  course  such  topics  as  ^^  My 
Experiences  in  a  Confederate  Prison,"  "  Riches,"  "  Eloquence : 
Why  and  How,"  "  Paradise  Lost,"  "  John  Milton,"  "  Shakespeare's 
Youth,"  "  Shakespeare  as  a  Man,"  "  Shakespeare  as  an  Author," 
**  Shakespeare's  Sword,"  or  "  Oliver  Goldsmith,"  presented  in  the 
vigorous  manner  and  the  fine  taste  characteristic  of  Colonel 
Sprague's  efforts,  will  receive  no  small  benefit  from  listening  to 
such  great  themes  treated  in  such  a  masterly  manner.  It  is 
a  great  gain  to  the  educational  classes  to  be  able  to  commend  to 
our  intelligent  communities  so  eminent  an  educator  and  so  suc- 
cessful an  orator. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Manual  Training  as  a  Branch  of  Popular  Education  in  Belgium. 
—  In  all  European  countries  instruction  in  manual  work  in  the  schools  for 
the  people  is  the  leading  educational  topic.  On  the  one  hand  it  is  advo- 
cated from  a  i)urely  pedagogical  standpoint;  on  the  other,  from  its 
industrial  bearings.  Both  positions  were  set  forth  clearly  and  impres- 
sively in  a  recent  speech  in  the  Belgian  chamber  of  deputies,  by  M. 
Mallar,  deputy  from  Verviers.  The  subject  is  one  of  such  universal 
importance  that  I  make  no  apology  for  reproducing  here  the  chief  pas- 
sages of  the  address. 

"  Manual  work,"  said^M.  Mallar,  "*  exercises  a  direct  influence,  con- 
sidered from  the  educational  point  of  view.  When  the  child  fashions 
an  object  after  a  model,  he  compares,  he  corrects,  he  improves,  he 
strives  to  reach  perfection.  He  seeks  to  do  well,  to  do  better,  and  yet 
he  is  not  wearied,  so  perfectly  does  this  kind  of  occupation  suit  his 
instincts  of  movement  and  imitation.  He  views  his  work  with  profound 
attention,  he  seeks  the  easiest  and  most  rapid  processes.  He  classes 
and  combines  them.  By  handling  the  material  he  acquires  a  nice  per- 
ception of  form,  of  dimensions,  of  the  relation  of  parts  to  each  other 
and  to  the  whole,  of  effects  produced,  and  taste  is  kindled  or  refined. 
When  in  fine,  the  work  is  completed,  the  tools  and  the  products  are 
ranged  in  their  place  and  in  good  condition.  Order  and  neatness  are 
also  indispensable  qualities.  I  have  often  heard  persons  deplore  the 
contempt  with  which  manual  work  is  treated ;  the  discredit  with  which 
it  is  viewed  by  many  people.  These  feel  themselves  superior  to  the 
artisans  because  they  live  without  the  work  of  their  hands,  while  those 
that  live  by  it,  regard  themselves  as  its  victims.  They  wish  to  free 
their  children  at  the  risk  of  making  them  unhappy  copyists  or  miserable 
quill-drivers.  The  ideal  in  their  eyes,  to  employ  their  own  expression, 
is  '  to  get  their  children  into  an  ofl3ce.'  Very  well.  In  giving  a  suita- 
ble place  to  instruction  in  manual  training,  we  react  against  these  ten- 
dencies and  prejudices ;  we  raise  the  workman  in  his  own  estimation ; 
better  yet,  we  raise  him  in  the  esteem  of  others.  We  react  against  the 
abandonment  of  the  workshop  and  the  fields,  against  the  illusion  of  the 
workmen  who  imagine  that  they  secure  the  welfare  of  their  children  by 
placing  in  their  hands  the  pen  of  the  clerk  instead  of  the  tools  which 
their  fathers  have  handled.  Thus  without  doubt  the  social  equilibrium 
is  better  guarded. 
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^'The  pupil  accustomed  to  work  with  material  will  often  times  find  his 
aptitudes  revealing  or  affirming  themselves ;  he  will  realize  better  the 
r61e  for  which  nature  has  destined  him  ;  he  will  find  more  easily  his  true 
vocation.  This  instruction  will  not  replace  either  technical  training  or 
apprenticeship,  but  it  will  afford  a  foundation  for  them.  In  giving  a 
child  certain  practical  knowledge  useful  to  all  the  world,  we  endow  him 
with  an  incontestable  superiority  for  acquiring  the  practical  notions  of  a 
trade.     We  prepare  him  for  apprenticeship  and  reduce  its  duration.  .  . 

"  Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  children  of  artisans  ;  neverthe- 
less, the  chief  advantages  of  the  training  are  for  the  children  of  the 
agricultural  classes.  It  is  safe  to  assume  that  this  technical  knowledge 
would  prove  most  serviceable  to  those  who  live  isolated  in  the  country, 
and  who,  on  account  of  the  small  work  and  slight  repairs  required 
everv  dav,  have  neither  the  time  nor  the  inclination  to  master  the 
specialties  of  the  town.  They  get  along  to-day  fairly  ;  they  would  get 
along  much  better. 

"  The  Hon.  M.  d'Oultrement  has  set  forth  clearly  in  a  report  recently 
published,  the  utility  of  schools  of  domestic  industry  and  economy.  He 
recommends  the  establishment  of  such  schools  by  localities  or  private 
individuals  with  subsidies  from  the  state.  Prior  to  the  appearance  of 
this  report  the  honorable  minister  of  foreign  affairs,  then  governor  of 
Hamaut,  had  established  several  such  schools  and  had  endeavored  to 
interest  the  government  in  them.  Without  denying  that  it  is  desirable 
to  create  special  schools  of  this  character  in  certain  localities,  I  would 
wish  to  have  courses  in  domestic  industry  established  in  all  primary 
schools  for  girls.  In  the  superior  grades  it  would  sufiSce  to  devote  a 
few  hours  a  week  to  the  subject.  Needlework  ought  to  be  made  a  part 
of  the  programme.  .  .  . 

'^  Like  the  manual  work  for  boys,  these  lessons  given  in  suitable  pro- 
portions would  serve  as  a  recreation  and  physical  exercise  for  girls." 

This  discourse  of  M.  Mallar's  has  drawn  forth  a  response  from  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  which  shows  that  manual  training  has 
already  much  recognition  in  the  programme  of  the  Belgian  schools. 

The  minister  calls  attention  to  peculiar  difiSculties  in  the  way  of  the 
complete  organization  of  instruction  in  industrial  training.  Among 
these  are  the  need  of  teachers  prepared  for  the  work,  the  choice  of 
method  and  the  financial  resources.  '^  I  greatly  desire,"  says  the  min- 
ister, ^^  to  aid  in  creating  this  training  which  will  prepare,  not  directly 
for  a  profession  or  a  set  trade,  but  indirectly  for  all  trades  by  the  most 
complete  general  culture  of  the  faculties.  I  am  an  advocate  of  this 
manual  training  as  an  effectual  remedy  for  intellectual  overpressure." 

Among  measures  that  have  already  been  adopted  for  the  furtherance 
of  this  work,  are  the  courses  in  domestic  economy  in  the  normal  schools, 
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which  have  been  subjects  of  special  investigation  and  supervision  for 
the  last  two  years,  and  with  respect  to  which  it  was  specially  ordered  in 
1886  that  the  instruction  should  be  "  theoretic,  intuitive,  and  practical ; " 
courses  of  instruction  in  needlework  conducted  in  the  normal  schools  in 
the  vacation  of  1886,  and  attended  by  more  than  six  hundred  teachers, 
and  the  institution  of  a  special  diploma  for  needlewd^k  in  the  normal 
schools,  and  a  certificate  of  qualification  in  the  same  for  primary  teach- 
ers. It  is  proposed  in  the  near  future  to  establish  temporary  courses  of 
manual  training  in  the  normal  schools,  to  be  followed  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  branch  in  certain  primary  schools.  The  minister  also 
recommends  courses  of  practical  instruction  in  household  work  in 
primary  schools,  in  courses  for  adults,  and  in  special  schools,      a.  t.  s. 


CURRENT  LITERATURE. 

GEORGE  MEREDITH'S  novels  are  the  food  of  the  best  portion  of 
the  novel-reading  public  now.  And  they  are  food.  They  do  not 
deal  with  literary  questions,  but  with  life ;  and  not  with  life  in  the 
simple,  petty  expressions  of  ordinary  mortals,  but  with  the  elemental 
forces  of  life  even  in  ordinary  mortals.  *'  The  Ordeal  of  Richard  Fev- 
erel "  is  undoubtedly  full  of  an  immense  force  and  undaunted  truth. 
It  is  not  a  book  for  the  weak  to  read  ;  but  it  is  one  which  true  men  and 
women  will  read  with  much  more  than  the  ordinary  novel-reader's  inter- 
est. It  is  a  man's  book,  say  some  of  the  critics.  True,  in  one  sense. 
It  is  also  a  book  to  be  read  by  women  who  have  to  do  with  the  training 
of  young  men ;  a  book  for  teachers  who  are  large-natured  enough  to 
get  its  good,  and  emphatically  a  book  for  the  mothers  of  sons. 

The  ''  Spell  of  the  Russian  Writers, "  of  which  Mrs.  Preston  writes 
in  the  Atlantic  Manthly^  is  upon  everybody  who  keeps  abreast  of  the 
literary  current.  Tolstoi's  '' My  Confession"  has  just  been  published 
in  America.  Maurice  Thompson  makes  his  savage  onslaughts  on  the 
Russian,  and  Mr.  Howells  insists  that  from  the  absolute  simplicity 
and  bare  naturalism  of  the  Russian  world  literature  is  to  be  renewed  and 
revived.  Haggard's  "  Allan  Quartermain  "  follows  his  own  impossible 
lead,  and  sells  by  the  thousand  to  people  who  do  not  perceive  any 
difference  in  quality  between  writers  who  interest  them. 

''  Underwoods,"  by  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  has  just  appeared.  His 
*'  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  "  is  his  only  other  book  of  poems.     His 
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Terse  is  full  of  the  sweetness  and  strength  found  in  his  '^  Inland  Voy- 
age/' and  with  none  of  the  element  which  gave  another  sort  of  interest 
to  ^'  Dr.  Jekjll."  ^^  In  the  States,"  a  poem  written  when  Mr.  Steven- 
son was  in  San  Francisco  a  few  years  ago,  is  very  characteristic.  Mr. 
Stevenson's  present  visit  to  America  will,  it  is  hoped,  restore  him  to 
health.  But  no  one  will  ever  wish  the  Englishman  to  have  as  a  poet 
any  different  feeling  from  the  one  expressed  in  the  closing  lines  of 
*'  In  the  States : "  — 

'^  Youth  shall  grow  great  and  strong  and  free, 
But  age  must  still  decay; 
To-morrow  for  the  States,  —  for  me 
England  and  yesterday.'^ 

Mr.  C.  S.  Hartmann  follows  the  manner  of  Walt  Whitman  in  his 
poetry.  Whether  or  not  one  likes  the  absence  of  conventional  artistic 
form,  the  beauty  and  intellectual  fire  of  much  of  Hartmann's  work  mnst 
be  admitted.     Not  a  word  of  this  ^^  To  Teachers  "  can  be  spared  :  — 

''Have  you  said  forever  farewell  to  the  dominions  of  Philistia? 
I>oe8  your  way  of  teaching  develop  the  body,  the  reason,  morality? 
Can  you  speak  of  the  victory  of  purity  over  the  temptations  of  egoism  ? 
Are  you  able  to  be  impartial?    Are  you  neither  a  bigot  nor  an  atheist? 

''Have  you  a  general  idea  about  everything?  Do  you  remember 
that  notions  about  history  and  the  capacity  of  solving  mathematical 
problems  are  no  necessities?  Do  you  know  something  about  the  sys- 
tems of  macrocosm  and  microcosm  ?  Are  you  a  lover  of  the  nature  of 
man?  Do  you  understand  the  poetry  of  nature  and  life,  the  beauty  of 
art?  Have  you  formed  in  your  mind  an  idea  of  the  laws,  harmonies, 
mysteries  of  the  universe?  Have  you  thought  of  the  eternity  of  mole- 
cules, of  the  destiny  of  the  world? 

"  Have  you  studied  the  organism  of  man,  the  influence  of  maladies 
and  nervousness?  Have  you  considered  that  individuals  form  a  nation, 
form  a  race  ? 

"  Do  you  comprehend  the  human  soul?  Are  you  familiar  with  the 
effects  of  enthusiasm,  talent,  genius?  Do  you  know  what  passions, 
instincts,  sentiments,  impressions,  are  ?  Do  you  know  something  about 
the  unconscious  change  of  feelings?  Are  you  really  able  to  teach  your 
papils  to  become  strong  personalities,  that  they  can  bid  defiance  to  all 
variations  and  influences  of  life,  that  they  may  trust  their  own  forces 
and  faculties,  that  they  may  be  able  to  enjoy  this  world? 

"  Teachers,  answer  these  questions !  Young  teachers,  you  must  be 
able  to  answer  every  one  of  these,  for  death  or  life  unto  eternity,  and 
in  fast  widening  circles  of  the  world,  centre  in  these  hundred  human 
tarains  there  that  you  have  to  educate  I " 
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In  the  Men  of  Letters  Series  the  '^  Life  of  Keats/'  by  Sidney  Colvin, 
is  one  of  the  books  which  could  most  ill  be  spared.  Professor  Colvin 
has  given  us  a  life  which,  while  less  rich  and  brilliant  than  Professor 
Dowden's  ^'  Shelley,"  is  artistic,  restrained  yet  full. 

The  ^' Story  of  Assyria"  is  Putnam's  new  volume  in  the  Nations 
Series.  It  is  by  Madame  Z^nal'de  A.  Ragozin ;  and  The  Critic  speaks 
of  one  of  the  best  characteristics  of  the  history  in  these  happy  words : 
^^  Here  and  there,  touches  of  life  which  make  these  ancient  men  some- 
thing more  than  terra  cotta  ghosts  are  shown  in  the  pictures  of  the 
dogs  and  pets  and  even  in  the  translations  of  their  names." 
.  Rev.  Theodore  Munger's  ^^  The  Appeal  to  Life"  is  at  once  spiritual 
and  practical.  He  understands  that  truth  is  not  necessarily  hidden, 
and  in  the  ^^  Appeal "  he  speaks  as  man  to  man.  His  literary  manner 
is  excellent  because  it  is  thoroughly  unaffected,  heartily  natural. 
Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  publish  this  volume  of  sermons. 

The  September  Number  of  the  Riverside  Literature  Series  (pub- 
lished monthly  at  15  cents  a  number,  by  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co., 
Boston)  contains  four  of  John  Burroughs's  Essays  or  Stories  about 
Birds  and  Bees,  with  an  Introduction,  recommending  the  use  of  Bur- 
roughs in  the  Sixth  (fourth  reader)  Grade,  by  Mary  £.  Burt,  of  the 
Jones  School,  Chicago,  HI. 

An  Extra  Number  prepared  by  A.  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  the  High 
School  at  Worcester  Mass.,  will  also  be  published  in  September,  con- 
taining programmes  for  the  celebration  of  Authors'  Birthdays. 


CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE. 

Missionary  Herald  (August),  ^^  President  Hopkins,"  with  portrait: 
an  editorial  biographical  article. 

New  Englander  and  Tale  Review  (August),  ^^  The  American  School 
of  Classical  Studies  at  Athens,"  by  Thomas  D.  Seymour :  an  instructiye 
and  interesting  comparison  of  the  opportunities  offered  Orecian  students 
now,  and  those  of  the  time  before  the  founding  of  the  successful  school 
of  to-day. 

Forum  (August),  *'The  Progress  of  Co-education,"  by  Dr.  C.  F. 
Deems.  ^^  My  0¥m  opinion  is,"  says  Dr.  Deems,  ^^  that  in  the  beginning 
of  school  life  boys  and  girls  should  be  educated  together.  There  is  a 
transition  period  when,  perhaps,  it  would  be  best  to  educate  them  apart. 
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They  come  again  to  another  season  in  life  when  co-education  seems 
better  for  both  sexes."  He  reviews  briefly  the  history  of  co-education 
in  this  country,  and  says :  '^  Plainly  Boston  University  has  thoroughly 
wiped  out  distinctions  of  sex,  and  has  for  its  purpose  not  the  educat- 
ing of  men  and  women,  boys  and  girls,  but  rather  the  educating  of 
human  beings." 

Asiatic  Quarterly  Review  (July),  ^^  Indian  University  Education,"  by 
Sir  William  W.  Hunter. 

Mind  (July),  *'  Knowledge  as  Idealization,"  by  Prof.  J.  Dewey. 

FortnighUy  Review  (August),  '^  Greater  Greece  and  Its  Education," 
by  J.  Theodore  Bent. 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  (October),  "The  Classification  of 
Mathematical  Sciences,"  by  J.  M.  Long. 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  (October),  '*The  Concord  School 
of  Philosophy  in  1887  —  Course  of  Study  in  Aristotle  and  in 
Bibliography." 

North  American  Review  (August),  "  Greneral  Pope  and  the  Public 
Schools,"  by  Judge  W.  T.  S.  Kelley. 
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Sheldons'  Elements  of  Algebra. 
New  York  and  Chicago:  Sheldon 
A  ComiMiny.  Pp.  297.  66  pages  of 
answers  to  examples. 

This  book  contains  a  treatment  of 
all  the  subjects  asoally  found  in  an 
elementary  algebra.  The  first  part  of 
the  book  will  be  found  to  be  en- 
tirely different  in  plan  from  other 
algebras,  and  its  simplicity  will  com- 
mend itself  to  the  best  teachers.  The 
author  makes  plain  to  the  student  that 
algebra  Is  literal  arithmetic,  and  that 
the  processes  of  algebra  are  only  the 
processes  of  arithmetic  appli^  to 
symbols  of  general  valnes.  The  book 
oontahis  a  large  number  of  properly 
graded  exercises,  many  of  which  are 
original  and  all  of  which  have  been 
tested  in  the  school-room.  The  Shel- 
don Series  Is  too  well  known  to  need 


an  exhaustive  description.  This  book 
will  be  published  also  with  an  Appen- 
dix, or  part  11  (to  be  called  Sheldons' 
Complete  Algebra), which  will  contain 
more  diflilcult  test  examples  and  an 
extension  of  some  of  the  subjects 
treated  herein. 

Health  Lessons.  A  Priii^y  Book. 
By  Jerome  Walker,  m.d.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  A  Co.    Pp.  194. 

The  aim  of  this  yaluable  little  book 
is  to  teach  health  subjects  to  young 
children  in  a  truthful  and  interesting 
way,  and  by  somewhat  different  meth- 
ods from  those  usually  employed. 
The  author  has  not  given  a  treatise  on 
anatomy,  but  has  made  the  subject  of 
health  one  of  interest  to  the  children, 
and  has  given.  In  a  form  simple  enough 
for  the  little  ones  to  understand,  the 
principles  on  which  good  health  is 
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based  and  the  effects  of  bad  habits. 
The  book  is  highly  commended  to  all 
parents  as  well  as  to  the  teachers 
throughout  the  country. 

Practical  Rhetoric  and  Ck)MPOsi- 
TiON.  By  Albert  N.  Raub,  a.m., 
PH.D.,  author  of  ^^  Lessons  in  Eng- 
lish,'' '^Practical  English  Gram- 
mar," ^^  Studies  in  English  and 
American  Literature,'*  etc.  Phila- 
delphia :  Raub  &  Co.  1887.  Pp.  320. 
Price,  $1.20. 

A  complete  and  practical  discussion 
of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  letter- 
writing,  style,  and  composition ;  with 
copious  exercises  in  both  criticism  and 
construction.  That  many  who  have 
pursued  the  theoretical  study  of 
rhetoric  have  failed  to  make  practi- 
cal use  of  their  knowledge  is  a  fact  to 
be  deplored.  It  matters  little  how 
much  theoretical  discussion  may  be 
given  to  the  subiect  of  rhetoric;  un- 
less the  student  applies  the  principles 
of  the  science  as  he  learns  them,  the 
results  of  the  work  will  be  small  and 
unsatisfactory.  In  this  work  each 
topic  or  principal  discussion  is  fol- 
lowed by  copious  exercises  for  prac- 
tice. Criticisms  of  faulty  expressions 
are  required,  as  well  as  the  construo- 
tion  of  sentences,  figures,  etc.,  which 
makes  a  practical  application  of  the 
principles  stated,  lliis  work  should 
receive  the  careful  examination  of  all 
teachers  of  this  important  branch  of 
study. 

Little  Polly  Blatchlbt.  By 
Frances  C.  Sparhawk.  Illustrated. 
Boston :  D.  Lbthrop  Company.  Pp. 
189.    Price,  $1.00. 

The  children  of  the  present  genera- 
tlon  have  great  advantages  over  those 
of  earlier  times,  not  only  as  to 
educational  methods  and  more  numer- 
ous amusements,  etc.,  but  also  in  the 
numbers  of  really  good,  interesting, 
and  profitable  books  at  their  command. 
Still  it  is  necessary  to  cull  from  the 
vast  amount  of  worse  than  worthless 
reading  that  which  will  tend  to  ele- 


vate, not  degrade,  while  it  amuses  or 
instructs,  the  child.  If  the  book  be 
simply  a  story  to  please  the  little  ones, 
it  must  be  a  story  true  to  nature  and 
told  in  a  natural  way.  Incidents 
from  another  child's  life  are  almost 
sure  to  satisfy  the  children's  desires, 
and  is  one  of  the  best  ways  in  which 
to  influence  the  little  ones.  The 
author  of  this  book  is  particularly 
happy  and  successful  in  writing  books 
for  children  on  account  of  her  natural 
and  unaffected  style.  The  incidents 
of  the  story  itself  are  exceedingly  true 
to  life.  The  book  will  be  found  highly 
useful  in  all  households  containing 
children. 

Monographs  on  Education.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Price,  by 
wail,  25  cents. 

The  fifth  book  of  this  series  is  ^'  The 
Study  of  Rhetoric  in  the  College 
Course."  By  John  P.  Genung,  ph.d. 
(Leipsic),  professor  in  Amherst  Col- 
lege. 

Dr.  Breen's  Practice.  Bv  William 
D.  Howells.  Boston:  Ticknor  A 
Co.    Pp.272. 

The  *•  Ticknor  Paper  Series  of 
Choice  Reading^'  is  issued  weekly; 
single  numbers,  50  cents;  quarterly 
subscription,  $6.50.  The  admirers  of 
'•The  Rise  of  Silas  Lapham,"  "A 
Modem  Instance,'*  etc.,  will  hail  with 
delight  the  chance  of  obtaining,  at 
such  a  low  price,  another  of  Howells*8 
works. 

After  School  Days.  A  Story  for 
Girls.  By  Christina  Goodwin. 
Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Company. 
Price,  $1.00. 

This  story  for  girls  has  none  of  the 
feverish  elements  which  oharacteiiae 
many  works  of  fiction,  but  is  bright, 
natural,  and  healthful.  The  story 
opens  by  showing  the  principal  char- 
acters  at  the  close  of  the  school  term. 
In  the  succeeding  chapters  are  devel- 
oped the  different  courses  of  life  as 
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shaped  by  •irctimBtances  and  incHnar 
tion.  Not  only  as  a  story  is  *^  After 
School  Days  '*  charming,  for  there  is 
a  strong  moral  fibre  in  it,  and  there 
are  scattered  through  its  pages  apt 
snggefltions  as  to  the  vital  things  of 
life  which  cannot  but  set  readers  to 
thinking. 

Primart  Phenomenal  Astronomy 
FOR  Teachers  and  General 
Readers.  By  F.  H.  Bailey.  75 
Hawley  Street,  Boston.    1886. 

This  little  book  of  96  pages  in  paper 
covers  is  a  gem.  It  is  full  of  aids  in 
teaching  the  laws  and  facts  of  the 
solar  system  and  of  the  stellar  worlds. 
Every  teacher  of  astronomy  will  find 
it  of  great  use.  Mr.  Bailey's  cosmo- 
sphere  is  a  real  invention,  and  will 
prove  valuable  to  all  in  giving  a  clear 
conception  of  the  principles  and  facts 
of  astronomy. 

Rapport  sur  L'Instruction  Pub- 

LIQUE     A    ^EXPOSITION     UNIVER- 
SELLE  D£  LA  NOUVELLE  ORLEANS. 

1884-86.  pp.  29.5.    Paris :  Libralrie 
Chaix  Rue  Borgere,  20.    Ch.  Deia- 
grave,  ^diteur.    1886. 

This  report  in  French  of  the  New 
Orleans  Exposition  is  made  by  B. 
Buisson  to  the  minister  of  public  in- 
struction. It  will  greatly  enlighten 
the  educators  of  France  upon  the  con- 
dition of  school  affairs  in  America. 

Facts  and  Fictions  op  Mental 
Healing.  By  Charles  H.  Barrows. 
Boston:  H.  H.  Carter  &  Karrick. 
Pp.248.    1887. 

This  book  speculates  on  the  philos- 
ophy of  miiid-<;ure,  or  the  effect  of 
thought  on  disease.  To  the  author, 
Ood  is  the  life  of  the  world,  and  vital 
force  emanates  from  him.  If  we 
place  ourselves  in  the  stream  of  that 
force,  good  results ;  if  we  stem  it  with 
our  own  will,  evil.  In  disease  the 
patient  is  urged  to  Mnk  he  is  not  sick* 
*'  Treating,  as  I  understand  it.  is  com- 
ing into  such  a  state  of  mind  that  you 


know  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
disease,  and  that  consequently  the 
patient  is  not  sick.  When  you  ac- 
tually know  this  to  be  true,  an 
influence  emanates  from  you  that 
heals  your  patient.**  The  book  is  well 
written. 

Educational  Mosaics.  By  General 
Thomas  J.  Morgan,  Principal  of  the 
Rhode  Island  State  Normal  School. 
A  choice  collection  from  many 
writers  (chiefly  modern)  of 
thoughts  bearing  on  educationsl 
questions  of  the  day.  Boston: 
Silver,  Rogers  <&;  Co.,  publishers. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  volume,  compiled  by  General 
Morgan,  is  unlike  anythhig  hitherto 
published  in  pedagogical  literature, 
so  far  as  we  know,  and  will  occupy  a 
distinctive  and  important  place  with 
teachers,  educators,  and  all  others  in- 
terested in  the  best  educational 
thought  of  the  present  as  well  as  of 
former  times. 

It  consists  of  selections  on  educa- 
tional topics  from  the  writings  of  more 
than  two  hundred  authors,  most  of 
whom  are  modem.  The  book  gives 
evidence  of  wide  research,  the  selec- 
tions are  made  with  taste  and  good 
judgment,  and  to  a  great  extent  they 
bear  directly  upon  the  living  educa- 
tional questions  of  the  day  —  very 
many  of  them  being  eminently  practi- 
cal .  Others  are  particularly  noticeable 
for  literary  merit  or  beauty  of  thought 
or  sentiment.  As  a  whole  it  may  well 
be  styled  a  '*  casket  of  jewels." 

We  Imow  of  nothing  better  to  put 
into  the  hands  of  classes  in  normal 
and  grammar  schools  for  critical  study 
and  analysis  and  parsing.  The  senti- 
ments which  it  contains  would  make 
a  lasting  impression  upon  yocmg 
minds,  arousing  and  stimulating  as- 
pirations after  true  culture. 

It  would  also  make  for  higher 
classes  a  capital  supplementary 
reader,  and  many  of  the  selections 
would  be  admirable  for  recitation. 
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Teachers*  readiog  circles  will  And 
nowhere  else,  in  so  brief  a  compass, 
such  a  variety  of  valuable  matter. 

The  volume  Is  beautifully  printed 
on  the  best  quality  of  paper,  is  at- 
tractively bound,  will  prove  an  ad- 
dition to  any  library,  and  is  just  the 
kind  of  a  book  that  one  likes  to  ^^  take 
up  "  when  greeted  by  a  spare  hour. 

Chauvenet'8  Treatise  on  Elemen- 
tary Geometry,  revised  and 
abridged  by  W.  E.  Byerly,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  Harvard 
University.  Philadelphia:  J.  B. 
Lippincott  Company.  1887.  Pp. 
322.    Price,  $1.20. 

This  work  aims  to  lead  the  student 
to  reason  for  himself.  Mathematical 
study  should  train  the  mind  not  to 
demonstrate  a  few  set  propositions, 
but  to  be  able  to  grasp  the  principles 
which  underlie  all  propositions ;  this 
Professor  Byerly's  revision  does  ad- 
mirably. There  are  nine  books,  the 
first  five  devoted  to  plane,  the  others  to 
solid,  geometry.  Teachers  will  find 
this  book  a  good  one  to  use  in  their 
classes. 

Calamity  Jane.  A  Story  op  the 
Black  Hills.  By  Mrs.  George  £. 
Spencer.  New  York:  Cassell&Co. 
Paper  cover,  25  cents. 

ITiis  interesting  story  of  Western 
life  is  one  of  Cassell's  Bainbow 
Series  of  original  novels.  The  author 
gives  a  vivid  description  of  certain 
phases  of  Western  life  that  are  little 
known  or  thought  of  in  the  older  and 
more  Eastern  States.  The  disregard 
for  law  and  personal  rights  and 
privileges  in  some  of  the  rougher 
locations  is  strikingly  illustrated. 

Dorothy  Thorn  op  Thornton.  By 
Julian  Warth:  Boston :  D.  Lothrop 
Co.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  heroine  of  this  story  discovers 
by  accident  a  new  combination  of 
chemicals,  which  is  of  great  benefit  in 


a  certain  manufacturing  process.  The 
author  has  evidently  made  a  study  of 
the  social  problems  of  the  day,  par- 
ticularly those  of  labor  and  temper- 
ance. The  result  of  this  study  is 
skilfully  woven  into  this  story  to 
furnish  the  essential  parts,  but  does 
not  lessen  the  interest  in  the  work  as  a 
novel.  All  who  read  this  carefully 
and  thoughtfully  written  book  wiU 
testify  to  the  impartial  manner  in 
which  these  important  subjects  are 
treated.  Dorothy  Thorn  belongs  to 
The  Round  World  Series. 

TiCKNOR's  Paper  Series  of  Choice 
Reading.  Issued  weekly  through- 
out the  months  of  May,  June,  and 
July,  containing  thirteen  numbers. 

ITiis  series  includes  several  of  the 
most  famous  and  successful  of  the 
novels  of  the  past  five  years.  Books 
like  Guenn,  The  Story  of  a  Country 
Town,  The  Story  of  Margaret  Kent, 
etc.,  and  brilliant  new  works  like  De 
Montauban's  Cruise  of  a  Woman 
Hater. 

One  of  the  new  volumes  of  this 
series  is  Geraldine :  A  Souvenir  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  It  is  said  that  this 
poem  is  likely  to  be  as  extensively 
read  as  Dr.  Holland's  Kattrina  and 
Bitter  Sweet  or  Owen  Meredith's 
Lucile.  The  Critic  gives  it  high  praise : 
**  Geraldine  is  higher  in  its  stern 
lessons  of  duty,  and  stronger  in  its 
pure  teachings  of  a  gracious  Chris- 
tianity than  Lucile,  which  is  written 
from  a  worldly  standpoint.^^  If  you 
wish  to  keep  abreast  with  the  times, 
be  sure  and  read  Geraldine. 

The  fourth  volume  of  this  series  is 
A  Reverend  Idol,  a  delightful  novel 
of  the  Massachusetts  coast,  thought- 
ful, original,  and  fascinating. 

The  Fortunes  of  Words.  Letters 
TO  A  Lady.  By  Federico  Gar- 
landa,  ph.d.,  author  of  The  Philos- 
ophy of  Words.  New  York:  A. 
Lovell  &  Co. 
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When  The  Philosophy  of  Words 
first  appeared,  the  following  notice  of 
it  app^ured  in  this  piagazine:  ^*  Sel- 
dom have  we  taken  up  a  book  on 
language  in  which  one  becomes  so 
soon  or  so  deeply  fascinated  as  In  this 
beautiful  work  of  Dr.  Garlanda. 
When  Trench  published  his  little 
book  on  the  study  of  words,  every  one 
at  once  was  charmed  with  its  power, 
and  surprised  at  the  interest  it 
awakened;  so  of  this  book.  What 
language  is,  whence  our  words  come, 
their  true  meaning,  the  history  there 
is  in  them,  etc.,— all  these  and 
other  topics  interest  and  charm  us.'' 
Dr.  Oarlanda,  in  his  new  work,  ^*  The 
Fortunes  of  Words,"  hardly  needs 
further  introduction  to  the  teachers 
of  the  country,  unless  it  be  to  say 
that  the  second  surpasses  in  interest 
and  worth  the  earlier  work,  if  such  a 
thing  is  possible. 

Advanced  Grammar  and  Elements 
OF  Rhetoric.  By  Calvin  Patter- 
son, B.8.,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  New 
York  and  Chicago :  Sheldon  <&;  Com- 
pany.   1887. 

Clear,  accurate,  and  exhaustive,  this 
advanced  work  by  Mr.  Patterson  is 
worthy  of  careful  examination  by  our 
teachers  and  school  ofilcers.  The 
name  of  the  author  demands  such  an 
examination ;  the  examination  will 
demand  the  adoption,  in  all  cases 
where  such  a  textbook  is  needed. 

Home  Sanitation.  A  Manual  for 
Housekeepers.  By  the  Sanitary 
Science  Club  of  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  A  lu  m  n  sb  .  Boston : 
Ticknor4Co.    1887.    Pp.80. 

Tills  excellent  little  treatise  on 
heating,  lighting,  drainage,  ventila- 
tion, etc.,  is  prepared  for  the  club, 
under  direction  of  a  committee,  by 
Miss  Ellen  H.  Bichards  and  Miss 
Marion  Talbot,  editors. 

It  will  be  found  very  useful,  well 
written,   and   scientific.    It   is   well  I 


illustrated,  and  ought  to  be  read  by 
every  housekeeper.  It  will  pay.  No 
family  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 

The  Franklin  Square  Sono  Col- 
lection. No.  4.  New  York :  Har- 
per &  Brothers.  Paper,  60  cents; 
boards.  60  cents;  cloth,  $1.00.  To 
be  found  at  the  Old  Comer  Book- 
store, Damrell  &  Upham,  Boston. 

Tills  song  collection  is  devoted  to 
school  and  home  enjoyment.  It  con- 
tains such  excellent  music  as  Angel 
of  Peace,  Are  there  Tidings?  Autumn 
Dreaming,  Awake,  My  Soul!  Battle 
Eve,  Bring  Flowers,  Brookside,  Cana- 
dian Boat  Song,  etc.  etc.  Two  hun- 
dred favorite  songs  and  hymns.  This 
series  of  songbooks  needs  no  recom- 
mendation. 


MAGAZINES  RECEIVED. 

Lippincoit*§  Monthly  MagoMine,  J.  B.  Lip- 
plncott  Co.,  Philadelphia.  $3.00  a  year; 
S5  cents  a  number.  The  "Bed  Mountain 
Mines  "  U  the  complete  story  In  the  Septem. 
ber  number,  written  by  Lew  Vanderpoole. 
An  article  on  John  Wilkes  Booth  Is  also  of 
Interest. 

The  North  American  Beview.  (Monthly.)  8 
East  Fourteenth  Street,  New  York.  50  cents 
a  single  copy;  $5.00  a  year.  Dr.  McGlynn's 
article  on  **  The  New  Know-nothlnglsm  and 
the  Old,"  and  Dr.  Field's  "  Open  Letter  to 
Col.  Bobert  G.  Ingersoll/'  are  of  special 
appropriateness . 

Th«  Forum.  50  cents  a  number;  $0.00  a 
year.  The  Forum  Publishing  Company,  97 
Fifth  Are.,  New  York.  "  The  Betum  of  the 
Bepubllcan  Party,"  by  Got.  Foraker,  and 
"  The  Choice  of  an  Occupation,"  by  Dr.  Hale 
are,  among  others,  especially  noticeable. 

The  Andaver  Review,  (Monthly.)  $4.00  a 
year.  Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.,  Boston.  The 
two  editorials  In  the  August  number  are 
worthy  of  a  careful  reading  at  the  present 
time. 

Magazine  of  American  Bletory.  Illustrated. 
Edited  by  Mrs.  Martha  J.  Lamb,  SO  Lafayette 
Place,  New  York.  50  cents  a  copy ;  $6.00  a 
year.  Among  the  other  articles  of  Interest 
to  all  readers  of  history,  we  notice  In  partic- 
ular Professor  Thorpe's  article  on  the  "  Ori- 
gin of  the  Federal  Constitution." 
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Trtaturt  Trovt.  36  Clinton  Place,  New 
Tork.  $1.00  a  year;  single  copies,  10  cento. 
One  of  the  best,  though  one  of  the  lowest 
priced,  of  the  children's  magazines. 

Frank  LesU^i  lUuitrated  Sunday  Magazine. 
Mrs.  Frank  Leslie,  publisher.  $2.5(1  a  year. 
This  magazine  contains  eighty  pages  of  In- 
teresting Sunday  reatling. 

7%e  Quartertp  Journal  qf  Economict.  141 
Franklin  St.,  Boston.  $2.00;  50  cents.  The 
principal  articles  In  the  July  number  are 
*'  Deposlto  as  Currency,"  '*  An  Hii>torical 
Study  of  Law's  System,  2,"  and  "Some 
Curious  Phases  of  the  Railway  Question  In 
Europe." 

PoHtieai  SeUnee  Quarterly.  Glnn  ft  Co., 
74S  Broadway,  New  York.  Yearly  sul^crip- 
tlon,  $3.00;  single  numbers,  75 cents.  "The 
Interstate  Commerce  Law,"  by  Edwin  R.  A. 
SeUgman,  PH.D.,  Is  one  of  the  most  exhaus- 
tive articles  on  the  subject  that  has  appeared 
during  the  long  controversy. 

Serdmer's  Magazine.  Price,  25  cento  a 
copy;  $3.00  a  year.  Published  monthly  with 
Illustrations  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New 
Tork.  In  the  August  number  of  this  delight- 
ful magazine,  wo  find  the  fifth  article  of 
**  The  Unpubllshe^l  Letters  of  Thackeray," 
the  monthly  quota  of  "Seth's  Brother's 
Wlfto,"  **  The  Instability  of  the  Atmosphere," 
and  other  articles  of  value. 

Ctviee.  Published  by  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Civics,  88  Cedar  St.,  New  Tork.  $1.00 
a  year.  The  first  number  of  this  new  maga- 
zine appeared  in  June,  with  Henry  Randall 
Waite,  PHJ>.,  as  Ito  editor.  If  the  articles 
In  the  first  number  are  fair  samples  of  what 
we  are  to  find  In  it,  the  magazine  will  be  of 
especial  value  in  ito  line.  "  Methods  of  In- 
struction in  Civics "  (which  has  already 
appeared  in  Educahom),  "Idleness  a 
Crime,"  "A  Course  of  Reading  In  Ethics 
and  Grovemmental  Power,"  are  good  sub- 
Jecto;  Gen.  Carrington  and  Professor  An- 
drews of  Brown  are  good  names  to  be  on  the 
list  of  contributors. 

IMfrary  Hotei.  Boston:  Library  Bureau. 
$1.00  a  year.  Edited  by  Melvil  Dewey,  Sec- 
retary American  Library  Association,  and 
Proftosor  of  Library  Economy  in  Columbia 
College. 


BamartTt  American  Journal  of  Education. 
$4XN)  a  year.  Published  by  Henry  Barnard, 
LL.D.,  Hartfonl,  Conn.  The  ten  or  a  dozen 
articles  in  this  excellent  number  are  of  very 
great  value  to  any  teacher.  Send  one  dollix 
for  It. 

Harper*§  Monthly  Magazine.  Harper  and 
Brothers,  New  York.  36  cento.  $4.00  a  year. 
The  August  nurolier  contolns  a  very  interest- 
ing sketch  of  "  The  Neighborhood  of  the  In- 
ternational Park,"  with  fifteen  or  more  illus- 
trations connected  with  that  one  ariicle. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine.  (Month- 
ly.) The  Century  Co.,  Union  Square,  New 
York.  35  cento  a  number,  $4.00  a  year.  An 
article  entitled  "  Snnbbln'  through  Jersey," 
is  worthy  of  mention  as  strikingly  unique. 


PAMPHLETS  RECEIVED. 

We  have  received  the  annual  circular  of 
the  Wyman  Institute  at  Upper  Alton,  111. 

Such  schools  as  the  Wyman  Institute  have 
done  much  for  the  elevation  of  the  best  edu- 
cation and  the  dissemination  of  the  broad- 
est and  wisest  educational  ideas  through  our 
country.  Dr.  Wyman  is  not  only  a  succet^s- 
ful  teacher  but  a  public  benefactor. 

The  Iowa  Historical  Record,  1887.  Geneal- 
ogy  of  the  Fenner  Family.  Nos.  1  and  2.  By 
Rev.  J.  P.  Root.  Report  of  the  Indian  School 
Superintendent,  1886.  Report  of  Indian  School 
Superintendent,  1885.  Annual  Report  of  the 
Denver  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Board  of 
Trade,  1885.  The  Ajrgus  Review.  The  Li- 
brary Journal.  Catalogue  of  the  Library 
Bureau.  II  l^blema  Dell'  Educazione  Re- 
ligiosa.  Papers  of  the  American  EUstorical 
Association,  Vol.  II,  No.  2  and  No.  8.  A  Ves- 
per Service,  No.  8  and  4.  Revue  Pedago- 
glque,  1887.  Technical  Education  in  Indus- 
trial Pursulto.  Address  to  the  North  Canter- 
bury Educational  Institute.  Free  Text-books 
and  Supplies.  The  Sanltory  Conditions  and 
Necessities  of  Schoolhouses  and  School  Life. 
No.  2.  The  Problem  of  Municipal  Govern, 
ment  in  the  United  Stotes.  Historical  Sketch 
of  the  Finances  of  Pennsylvania.  Abstract 
from  the  Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society 
of  New  Tork. 
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VASSAR   COLLEGE. 

BY  MARY  L.  FREEMAN,  A.M.,  CANANDAIGUA,  N.  Y. 

YASSAR  COLLEGE,  the  first  well-equipped  college  for 
women,  was  founded  in  IH^)!  by  Matthew  Vassar.  In  his 
first  addi-ess  to  the  trustees,  he  said :  "  It  is  my  hope  to  be  the 
instrument  in  the  hands  of  providence  of  founding  and  perpet- 
uating an  institution  which  shall  accomplish  for  young  women 
what  our  colleges  are  accomplishing  for  young  men."  To  tliis 
end  he  gave  the  college  four  hundred  and  eight  thousand  dollars, 
afterward  increasing  the  sum  by  money  and  other  gifts  to  seven 
hundred  and  seventy-five  thousand  dollars.  The  enter] )rise  was 
felt  by  most  people  to  be  a  gigantic  experiment,  and  met- with  not 
a  little  ridicule  and  opposition ;  but  Matthew  Vassar's  faith  in  tlie 
future  of  the  college  was  unwavering.  The  college  was  built  in 
troublous  times.  Ground  was  staked  out  for  the  foundation  of  the 
college  on  the  day  that  Fort  Sumter  fell.  In  June,  I8r>1,  Mr. 
Vassiir  turned  the  first  sod  where  the  foundaticni  was  to  be  laid. 
The  spade  he  used  is  still  preserved,  and  makes  its  a])peaniii(e 
annually  on  Class  Day,  when  it  serves  to  bury  the  senior  cliiss 
records  at  the  foot  of  the  class-tree. 

In  September  of  1865  the  eoUege  was  o])ened  to  students.  It 
liad  then  a  president,  lady  principal,  eight  professors,  and  twenty 
assistant  instructors.  Two  of  the  professors  and  all  the  assistants 
were  women.     The  college  buildings  then  consisted  of  tlie  main 
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building,  the  observatory,  a  gymnasium  and  riding-school,  and  a 
lodge.  Vassar's  early  work  was  pioneer  work.  Students  came 
ill-prepared,  and  with  most  chaotic  notions  of  study.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  no  schools  then  existed  designed  to  fit  girls  for 
college.  A  preparatory  department  was  therefore  found  to  be  an 
absolute  necessity.  Dr.  Kayniond,  president  at  that  time,  said: 
"Their  plans  for  future  study  revealed  as  clearly  their  need  of 
authoritative  guidance  and  direction.  There  was  no  lack  of  zeal; 
but  their  reliance  was  largely  on  the  adventitious  advantages  which 
the  college  [was  supposed  to  possess.  Of  the  real  elements  and 
processes  of  a  higher  education,  and  of  the  subjective  conditions 
of  mental  growth  and  training,  comparatively  few,  either  of  the 
students  or  their  parents,  appeared  to   have  any  definite   idea. 


BIBTHPLACR  OF  M*TTm(W  VAMAR. 


There  was  no  lack  of  definiteness  of  choice.  Tastes  and  inclina- 
tions were  usually  positive ;  reasons  were  not  so  plentiful.  That 
the  young  lady  'liked'  this  study  or  'disliked'  that  was  the 
reason  perhaps  most  frequently  assigned.  If  its  force  was  not 
at  once  conceded,  she  strengthened  it  by  increased  emphasis, 
declaring  that  she  was  '  passionately  fond '  of  the  one  and  '  utterly 
detested,'  or  'never  could  endure,'  the  other.  Practical  studies 
were  greatly  in  vogue,  especially  with  parents ;  '  practical '  mean- 
ing  such  as  had  an  immediate  relation,  real  or  fancied,  to  some 
atility  of  actual  life :  suob,  for  example,  as  that  of  chemistry  to 
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cooking,  or  of  French  to  a  tour  in  Europe.  Appropnateness  for 
the  discipline  of  the  faculties  or  the  furnishing  of  the  mind  was 
often  not  appreciated  as  a  practical  consideration  at  all.  .  .  . 

"  One  fact  the  faculty  discovered,  which  went  far  to  counter- 
balance all  their  discouragements.  The  most  mature,  thoughtful, 
and  influential  of  the  students  perfectly  apprehended  the  situa- 
tion, knew  what  they  needed,  and  earnestly  sought  it.     Modestly, 


TIIK  CHAPKI.. 


but  firmly  and  intelligently,  they  pleaded  for  the  adoption  of  the 
highest  educational  standard,  avowed  their  readiness  to  submit  for 
themselves  to  the  most  rigid  conditions,  and  exerted  a  strong  in- 
fluence to  diffuse  right  views  among  their  fellow-students." 

By  the  wd  of  the  preparatory  department  and  strict  adherence 
to  a  fixed  course  of  study,  order  was  evolved,  a  collegiate  standard 
attained,  and,  in  spite  of  the  jests  of  would-be  wits,  and  the  grave 
head-shakings  of  the  wiseacres,  Vassar  College  won  respect  and 
reputation. 
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Mr.  Vassar  lived  to  see  all  initial  difficulties  overcome  and  the 
college  in  fair  running  order. 

It  was  fitting  that  his  death  should  occur,  as  it  did,  at  the  col- 
lege to  which  his  last  words  and  thoughts  were  given.  The  cir- 
cumstances were  these.  He  had  come  to  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  board  of  trustees,  and  had  asked  that  he  might  remain  seated 
as  he  read  his  address  to  them.  They  gathered  about  his  chair 
while  he  read.  As  he  neared  the  close,  his  voice  faltered,  the 
paper  dropped  from'  his  hand,  he  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  and, 
in  a  moment,  without  pain,  breathed  his  last.  His  death  gave  a 
pathetic  significance  to  the  closing  paragraph  of  his  address :  — 

"And  now,  gentlemen,  in  closing  these  remarks,  I  would  humbly 
and  solemnly  implore  the  divine  Goodness  to  continue  his  smiles 
and  favor  on  your  institution,  and  to  bestow  upon  all  hearts  con- 
nected therewith  his  love  and  blessings,  having  peculiarly  pro- 
tected us  by  his  providence  through  all  our  college  trials  for  three 
consecutive  years,  without  a  single  death  in  our  board,  or  serious 
illness  or  death  in  one  of  our  pupils  within  its  walls.  Wishing 
you,  gentlemen,  a  continuance  of  health  and  happiness,  I  bid  you 
a  cordial  and  final  farewell,  thanking  you  kindly  for  your  oflicial 
attentions  and  services,  not  ex})eeting,  from  my  advanced  years 
and  increiising  infirmities,  to  meet  with  you  officially  again,  and 
imploring  the  divine  Goodness  to  guide  and  direct  you  aright  in 
all  your  counsels  and  social  business  deliberations." 

Since  its  early  years  the  changes  in  Vassar  College  have  been 
many,  but  steadily  in  the  line  of  a  higher  curriculum  and  better 
facilities  for  work. 

The  college  stands  at  Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  two  miles  from 
the  Hudson  River,  in  spacious  and  beautiful  giounds  of  its  own, 
where  landsca})e  gardening  has  made  more  noble  and  varied  a 
naturally  fine  location.  Within  the  grounds  are  wide  lawns, 
tennis  grounds,  a  flower-garden,  beautiful  walks  and  drives,  shy 
footpaths  under  old  forest  trees,  a  winding  lake  with  little  islands, 
a  glen,  brooks,  hills,  and  groves. 

The  spot  known  as  "  The  Meeting  of  the  Waters,"  where  Mill 
Cove  Brook  unites  with  Kaspar's  Kill,  is  but  one  of  many  pictur- 
esque nooks  which  the  new  student  finds  and  explores  with  all 
the  delight  of  a  dLscoverer.  One  hill  within  the  grounds,  Sunset 
Hill,  "  commands  a  view  of  the  Hudson  valley  more  than  sixty 
miles  in  extent,  from  the  Fishkill  range  on  the  south  to  the  Cats- 
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kills  of  the  north,  with  the  bold  hills  and  headlands  across  the 
river,  capped  by  the  Shawaogunk  Mount<iiDS  along  the  western 
horizon." 

The  approach  to  the  college  is  through  a  fine  double  avenue, 
with  a  shady  walk  down  its  center.  The  buildings  are  of  brick, 
now  largely  hidden  by  vines.  The  main  group  consists  of  the 
main  building,  the  observatory,  the  museum  and  art  gallery,  the 
Vassar  brothers'  laboratory,  the   Eleanor  conservatory,  and  the 


lodge.      There  are  also  the  laundry,  the  steam  and  gas  house, 
the  ice-house,  and  the  farm  buildings. 

The  main  building,  originally  built  for  four  hundred  students. 
contains  now  comfortable  accommodation  but  over  three  hundred 
students,  also  library,  chapel,  and  some  recitation  rooms.  The 
g}'mnasium  has  been  in  the  same  building  with  the  museum,  but 
a  separate  one,  much  better  equipped,  has  been  begun.  The  Sar- 
gent system  of  gymnastics  is  the  one  in  use.  There  is  a  resident 
woman  physician  in  the  college,  who  carefully  examines  each 
student  on  her  entrance  into  college,  records  her  i>hysiciil  develop- 
ment, tests  heart  and  lungs,  etc.,  and  then  preacriljes  for  each  the 
exercise  suited  to  her  special  needs.  The  teacher  of  gymnastics 
sees  that  the  prescription  is  followed,  and  is  the  efficient  ally 
of  the  physician  in  the  prevention  of  ill-health.  Ample  tennis 
grounds,  a  lake  for  boating  and  skating,  a  iKiwling-iilley,  etc.,  fur- 
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nish  a  variety  of  exercise  none  the  le»s  healthful  because  in  the 
guise  of  sport.  Illness  is  rare,  but  the  infirmary  is  not  on  that 
account  useless.  It  has  aa  excellent  nurse  in  constant  attend- 
ance,  and  is  so  quiet,  so  home-like,  so  attractive,  that  it  is  often 
sought  by  a  tired  student  who  wishes  to  rest  and  forget  her  col- 
lege work  for  a  few  days. 


The  observatory  is  a  handsome  building  northeast  of  the  main 
building.  It  is  the  home  of  Maria  Mitchell,  contains  her  class- 
room, and   is  haunted  of  nights  by  the   astronomical  students. 


Besides  the  equatorinl  telescope,  having  an  object-glass  of  twelve 
and  one-third  inches  diameter,  and  the  meridian  circle  telescope 
with  collimating  telescopes,  there  are  other  telescopes,  a  sidereal 
clock  and  chronograph,  etc. 
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A  series  of  lectures  on  popular  astronniny  is  given  to  the  soplin- 
mores,  and  a  regular  course  runs  through  the  junior  and  senior 
years.  The  class-room  work  is  chiefly  mathematical,  for  the  stu- 
dents, with  such  snrroundings,  need  no  urging  to  practical  work 
with  the  instruments.  Professor  Mitchell  is  herself  an  inspira- 
tion. If  you  wish  to  wake  up  a  Vassar  girl,  to  loosen  her  tongue, 
and  to  make  her  eyes  light  up  with  pride,  name  Maria  Mitchell. 


The   most  frivolous  student  will  not  speak  of  her  irreverently, 
though  on  occasions  she  may  sing  of  her :  — 

Thongh  as  strong  as  tbe  Rocky  Mountains,  she  is  gentle  as  a  lamb, 
And  in  her  ways  and  manners  she  is  peaceable  and  calm, 
And  onr  mental  pertnrbatlons  she  sootheth  like  a  balm, 
Good  woman  that  she  am. 

South  of  the  main  buUding  lies  the  Vassar  brothers'  laboratory 
of  chemistry  and  physics,  a  gift  from  Matthew  Vassar,  Jr.  and 
John  Guy  Vassar.  This  is  a  large  building  including  lecture- 
room,  rooms  for  apparatus,  a  qualitative  hibiiratory,  a  quantitative 
laboratory,  a  physical  laboratory,  and  other  rooms  for  special 
work. 
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The  Dfttural  histoiy  laboratory  is  in  the  same  buildiog  with  the 
museum.  A  small  biological  laboratory  is  to  be  fitted  up  for 
next  year. 

The  art  gallery  is  a  valuable  adjunct  to  the  school  of  art,  and 
a  place  of  delight  to  all  the  students.  Visitors  linger  long  in  it. 
Besides  the  large  collection  of  paintings  in  oU  and  water  colors 
and  the  statuary,  there  are  many  treasures  which  the  ordinary 
visitor  does  not  see ;  for  instance,  about  two  thousand  of  Adolphe 


Brauii's  autotypes,  also  engravings,  onginal  drawings,  etc.  The 
aim  has  been  to  make  the  ait  gallery  something  more  than  a  col- 
lection of  beiiutiful  pictures.  Were  it  only  that,  it  would  still  be 
of  use  in  cultivating  the  students'  taste ;  but,  as  it  is,  it  not  only 
does  that,  hut  it  illustrates  the  beginnings  and  development  of 
art  in  different  countries.  It  thus  makes  possible  a  comprehensive 
courae  of  study  in  the  history  of  art.  Its  books,  paintings,  casts. 
jihotographH,  engravings,  sketches,  etc.,  form  a  series  of  ohject- 
Ie8a*)n8  in  art  histoiy,  a  branch  of  culture  too  generally  neglected 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  museum  contains  several  valuable  collections.  The  orni- 
thological one  is  especially  fine,  and  holds  even  the  uuecientific 
visitor  in   wonder  and  delight.     One  fault  must  be   found.     It 
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seems  culpable  in  the  college  to  house  these  colleotions,  many  of 
them  gifts  and  things  that  could  not  be  replaced,  in  a  building 
not  fire-proof.  The  college  pleads  lack  of  funds,  and  lessens  the 
risk  as  much  as  possible,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  there  should  be  any 
risk  at  all. 

Entering  the  library,  one  comes  face  to  face  with  a  life-size  por- 
trait of  Matthew  Vassar.  It  is  said  that  the  painter,  Charles 
Elliott,  purposely  stirred  up  Mr.  Vassar  by  prophesying  inevitable 
failure  for  the  college ;  and  when  Mr.  Vassar  was  roused  to  indig- 
nant eloquence  in  defence  of  liis  cherished  scheme,  the  painter 


A  martile  biut. 


coolly  studied  liis  look  and  gesture,  and  later  reproduced  them  lui 
his  cauvas.  There  is  here  also  a  inaible  bust  of  Mr.  Vassar,  with 
some  others,  but  the  chief  decoration  of  the  library  is  the  Iwoks 
themselves.  Save  volumes  especially  rare,  they  all  stjiiid  in  t)\yt:i\ 
bookcases,  and  the  student  may  go  directly  to  them,  handle  and 
explore  them  as  she  will.  The  book-lover  iieeda  not  to  be  tuld 
what  a  luxury  it  is  to  be  allowed,  tlnis  untraimneled.  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  books. 
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Since  the  early  years  of  the  college  the  number  of  professors 
and  instructors  has  increased,  the  requirements  for  admission  have 
been  advanced,  and  the  course  correspondingly  advanced  and 
enlarged.  The  curriculum  endeavors  to  hit  the  happy  mean 
between  a  prescribed  and  a  purelly  elective  system.  To  the 
middle  of  the  sophomore  year  all  is  prescribed,  for  the  rest  of 
the  year  half  the  student's  work  is  prescribed,  half  is  elective; 
in  the  remaining  years  all  studies  are  elective.  The  student  is 
expected  to  elect  fifteen  hours  of  classwork  per  week.  In  Lathi, 
Greek,  German,  French,  and  mathematics  a  course  is  provided, 
continuous  with  the  preparatory  course  in  those  branches  and 
running  through  the  whole  four  yeai*s.  A  shorter  course  in 
Greek*  or  French  or  German  maybe  elected  by  a  student  who 
wishes  to  begin  one  of  those  languages  while  in  college.  English 
may  be  taken  through  three  and  one-half  years,  history  through 
two  years,  natural  history  through  three  and  one-half  years,  etc. 
It  is,  of  course,  impossible  to  give  the  curriculum  in  full  here. 
For  graduate  students  special  couraes  are  provided. 

The  degrees  that  the  college  at  j)resent  confens  are  a.b., 
MUS.B.,  A.M.,  and  ph.d.     In  one  case  ll.d.  has  been  given. 

The  school  of  music  and  the  school  of  }>ainting  have  each  a 
three  years'  course.  Students  that  complete  it  receive  a  diploma 
to  that  effect,  but  not  a  degree.  Many  of  the  regular  collegiate 
students  take  a  partial  course  in  art. 

The  college  is  a  little  community  by  itself,  and  has  within  it 
almost  all  it  needs  for  its  comfort  and  social  life.  Every'  Sunday 
morning  there  is  a  sermon  in  the  beautiful  college  chapel.  There 
are  daily  chapel  exercises,  and  it  is  one  of  the  happy  customs 
of  Vassar  that  brings  these  in  the  early  evening  instead  of  the 
morning.  The  hurry  and  worry  of  recitations  and  examinations 
are  over  then,  the  student  comes  with  undistracted  mind,  and  the 
quarter  of  an  hour  in  chapel  seems  to  her  a  welcome  bit  of  Sun- 
day rest  dropped  into  the  busy  week. 

Societies  at  Vassar  are  many.  There  is  Philalethea,  a  large 
literary  society,  the  chaptei*s  of  which  have  their  separate  literary 
and  social  evenings,  but  which  unite  to  give  three  or  four  plays  a 
year  before  an  exclusively  Vassar  audience.  Then  there  is  the 
Shakespeare  club,  the  Dickens  club,  the  natural  history  club,  the 
art  club.  There  is  the  Thekla,  a  musical  society;  there  is  a 
branch  of  the  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  the  Floral 
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society  for  enthusiasts  in  gardening,  the  Qui  Vive  club,  and  the 
T.  and  M.  club  for  the  study  of  current  events.  Tlie  T.  and  M. 
club  is  the  only  society  with  a  secret,  and  its  only  secret  is  the 
meaning  of  its  name,  which  irreverent  freshmen  have  been  known 
to  interpret  as  "  Tea  and  Milk "  club,  or  "  Toast  and  Muffins " 
club,  or  "  Tadpole  and  Monkey  "  club. 

Each  year  the  first  social  event  of  any  importance  is  the  sopho- 
more party.  This  is  the  sophomores'  hospitable  welcome  of  the 
freshmen  to  college  life.  The  sophomore  class  entertains  the 
freshmen  a  second  time,  later  in  the  year,  at  the  trigonometry 
ceremonies,  which  are  never  twice  alike,  but  always  amusing. 
The  trigonometry  ceremonies  are,  of  course,  inspired  by  a  pre- 
tended hatred  of   trigonometry. 

The  juniors  annually  entertain  the  seniors  in  some  pleasant 
fashion.  Such  courtesies  vary  the  monotony  of  hard  study,  and 
are  often  the  starting-point  of  pleasant  friendships.  One  is  certain 
to  see  in  the  students'  rooms  dainty  little  programmes,  treasured 
as  mementoes  of  such  social  hours.  Generally  these  programmes 
show  the  college  colors  in  a  knot  of  ribbon,  rose  color  and  gray. 

The  hospitalities  of  the  college  are  extended  to  outside  guests 
at  many  lectures  and  concerts  and  on  the  gala  days  of  the  year. 
These  are  Philalethean  day,  Founder's  day,  Class  day,  and  Com- 
mencement. Philalethean  day  celebrates  the  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Philalethean  society.  Founder's  day  is,  of  course, 
in  memory  of  Matthew  Vassar.  On  these  days  the  guests  listen 
to  some  rare  lecturer  and  some  famous  musician ;  but,  after  all, 
perhaps  the  main  feature  is  the  reception,  with  square  dances  and 
promenades.  The  visitor  who  sees  Vassar  only  at  these  times  is 
apt  to  leave  with  an  impression  that  the  student's  life  is  full  of 
gayety;  and  just  because,  from  the  rarity  of  such  festivities,  the 
student  throws  herself  into  them  so  heartily,  the  visitors  forget 
her  work-a^iay  life,  and  fancy  that  flowers  and  music,  not  books, 
are  her  regular  companions. 

The  commencement  season,  with  its  mixture  of  grave  and  gay, 
is  a  fairer  index  to  Vassar  life.  It  opens  with  Baccalaureate 
Sunday,  unless  the  "Dome"  party  on  Saturday  be  counted  as 
opening  the  season.  The  "Dome"  party  is  a  breakfast  party 
given  by  Professor  Mitchell  in  the  observatory.  The  guests  are 
those  who  are,  or  have  been,  students  in  astronomy.  After  break- 
fast, which  is  served  on  little  tables  in  the   dome   and   in   the 
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meridian  room,  comes  the  unique  feature  of  the  feast  —  the  poems. 
Sonnets,  epigrams,  verses  grave  and  gay,  chiefly  anonymous,  many 
of  them  betraying  the  authorship  of  Professor  Mitchell  herself,  are 
brought  in  and  read.  Each  student  has  one  addressed  to  her. 
The  students,  too,  have  prepared  some  rhymes,  and  college  jokes 
are  recounted  and  Professor  MitcheH's  pmises  sung  over  and  over 
again. 

Monday  evening  comes  the  commencement  concert.  Tuesday 
is  class  day.     Wednesday  is  commencement. 

At  the  last  commencement  three  women,  alumnae  of  Vassar, 
were  elected  to  trusteeship,  so  that  Vassar  now  has  alumna  repre- 
sentation on  the  board  of  trustees.  At  the  same  time  it  was  an- 
nounced that  twenty  thousand  dollars  had  been  raised  by  Vassar 
alumnse  for  a  new  gymnasium:  that  Frederick  F.  Thompson  and 
John  Guy  Vassar  have  each  given  twenty  thousand  dollars  to  the 
college,  and  that  the  preparatory  department  is  abolished. 

There  were  last  year  three  hundred  and  twelve  students  in  the 
college.  The  colle^^e  has  given  the  degree  of  a.b.  to  about  eight 
hundred  graduates.  It  has  also  had  many  students  who  did  n(»t 
remain  long  enough  to  complete  tlie  course,  and  many  graduates 
from  the  school  of  painting  or  the  school  of  music,  who  have  tuken 
a  })artial  collegiate  course  as  well. 

The  students  publish  monthly  a  dignifietl  magazine.  The  Vasaar 
MhceUany, 

Of  the  current  niisai»prchensions  about  Vassar,  some  are  too 
whimsical  to  be  noticed:  one  must  be  eorrected,  however.  Vassar 
is  not,  and  never  has  been,  a  seetarian  coUci^c.  Matthew  Vassar's 
wishes  have  Leen  observed,  and  he  distinctlv  said  in  his  address 
to  th(;  trustees  of  the  college,  at  the  organization  of  the  board :  — 

gy^/^  Je  o/a  n  cm  '  t??/Ciie?}  ccj  J  Ac  a  Cc/  Cc  eariMif£j 
eJc^Cii elect}  ^li'C/^e  Jrca?iinr^  ^  cur  J//t'e/e/i^ 
^J/ioutcl/ 7ieVer^  /je  f?i/rjij/e'cL  /c  /Ac  ^y&JiticaC,  Mc 


) 
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COURSES  OF  STUDY  IN  CIVICS  FOR  SCHOOLS 
AND  HiaHER  INSTITUTIONS   OF  LEARNING} 

YOUR  committee  beg  leave  respectfully  to  present  the  follow- 
ing report  of  their  work  for  the  year  now  ending. 

Early  last  autumn  the  committee  held  a  meeting  and  discussed 
with  much  care  the  subject  assigned  them.  They  considered  the 
work  to  be  so  large  that  it  would  be  best  to  begin  with  some  one 
department  of  it.  The  question  whether  it  were  better  to  inquire 
first  into  the  work  of  the  common  schools,  the  high  schools,  or 
the  colleges  was  not  easy  to  answer.  It  was  finally  determined 
that  the  most  hopeful  field,  under  existing  circumstances,  would 
be  found  to  be  the  high  schools  and  academies.  The  committee, 
therefore,  voted  to  instruct  the  chairman  to  obtain  from  the 
National  Bureau  of  Education  such  information  as  it  could 
furnish  in  reference  to  the  extent  to  which  the  subject  is  now 
taught  in  the  high  schools  and  academies  of  the  country.  A  letter 
was  accordingly  sent  to  the  commissioner  of  education,  asking  if 
that  oflBce  could  readily  give  any  statistics  upon  the  subject  which 
might  aid  the  committee  in  their  work.  A  polite  and  courteous 
letter  was  received  from  the  commissioner  in  reply,  expressing  a 
warm  interest  in  the  work  and  a  readiness  to  cooperate  with  the 
committee  in  any  way  possible.  Another  branch  of  inquiry  has, 
however,  absorbed  the  attention  of  the  committee  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  delay  investigations  in  that  quarter.  It  was  voted  by 
the  committee  that  a  circular  should  be  sent  to  the  principals  of  all 
the  public  high  schools  of  Massachusetts,  asking  a  series  of  ques- 
tions with  a  view  of  obtaining  all  needed  information  as  to  how 
far  and  in  what  manner  the  subject  is  now  taught  in  these  schools 
of  our  State.  In  obedience  to  this  vote  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee  sent  out  the  following  letter :  — 

*'  The  Massachusetts  Council  of  the  American  Institute  of 
Civics  has  directed  me,  as  chairman  of  the  standing  committee 
upon  'Outlines  of  study  in  schools  and  liigher  institutions  of 
learning  upon  the  subject  of  Civics,'  to  gain  as  much  informa- 

1  A  report  preaentetl  at  the  annual  meeting  In  June,  1887,  to  the  Massachusetts  Council  of 
tbe  American  Institute  of  Civics. 
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tion  as  possible  as  to  what  is  now  being  done  in  this  direction  in 
the  high  schools  and  academies  of  this  State.  I  therefore  venture 
to  address  you  upon  the  subject,  and  to  inquire :  First,  Have  you, 
in  your  institution,  a  course  of  study  akeady  in  operation  upon 
oivil  goyemment,  or  upon  any  department  of  what  may  be  em- 
braced under  the  comprehensive  word  Civics?  Second,  If  you 
have  such  a  course,  what  length  of  time  is  devoted  to  it?  Third, 
What  class,  and  how  many  pupils,  pursue  this  course.  Fourth, 
What  text-books  do  you  use,  and  what  books  of  reference  do  you 
recommend?  Fifth,  What  suggestions  would  you  make  as  to 
the  best  course  of  study  upon  this  subject,  to  be  pursued  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  this  country  ?  " 

There  were  received  fifty  letters  in  reply  to  the  circular.  Only 
five  stated  that  the  schools  they  represented  had  no  course  in  civil 
government.  The  replies  of  the  remaining  forty-five  are  grouped 
in  tables  numbered  one  and  two,  except  so  far  as  they  relate  to 
question  number  five.  It  would  be  interesting  to  quote  most  of 
these  in  extenso^  but  twelve  have  been  selected  as  specially  desira- 
ble to  g^ve  in  great  part  as  written ;  namely :  Hudson  High 
School,  Mr.  Sewell;  North  Andover,  Mr.  Kinley;  Gloucester, 
Mr.  Mowry ;  Taunton,  Mr.  Emerton ;  New  Bedford,  Mr.  Huling ; 
Cohasset,  Mr.  Stanley;  Medford,  Mr.  Dame;  Nantucket,  Mr. 
Craig;  Wareham,  Mr.  McGrew;  Cambridge,  Mr.  Hill;  Welles- 
ley,  Mr.  Brown ;  Lexington,  Mr.  Hard. 

All  of  the  replies  show  great  interest  in  the  subject  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers  and,  in  fact,  of  the  pupils.  A  practical,  oral 
method  of  teaching  the  subject,  making  use  of  discussions  based 
on  actual  questions  in  civil  and  political  life,  is  generally  recom- 
mended. The  following  sentences  are  quoted  from  letters  not  in 
the  above  list.  ^^Let  there  be  no  ranking  or  marking,  but  en- 
courage free  discussion  by  the  pupils."  "The  seminary  plan 
seems  the  best."  "  A  text-book  on  civil  government  and  United 
States  history  on  the  plan  of  Sheldon's  General  History  is  desira- 
ble." "  General  studies  can  be  made  subservient  to  the  study  of 
civics."  "  The  history  of  the  town  where  the  school  is  located 
is  important."  "  I  generally  form  the  school  into  a  literary  society, 
with  constitution,  by-laws,  etc.,  its  procedure  being  governed  by 
Roberts's  rules  of  order,  in  accordance  with  parliamentary  rules." 
"  Some  method  to  arouse  a  loving  interest  in  the  study." 

These  brief  extracts  give  a  fair  idea  of  the  character  of  most 
of  the  replies  to  question  five.     Probably  a  full  transcript  of  those 
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selected  will,  with  the  above,  contain  all  that  is  likely  to  be  useful 
to  the  committee  as  suggestions  for  a  course  of  civics. 

The  replies  to  question  two  were  expressed  in  such  different 
values  that  it  seemed  useless  to  try  to  deduce  an  average.  Had 
the  questions  been  so  framed  as  to  ask  the  whole  number  of  les- 
sons given  to  the  pupil  during  the  year,  or  perhaps  during  his 
whole  course  of  study,  the  answers  would  probably  have  been 
more  satisfactory.  The  reason  given  in  one  case  for  assigning 
the  course  of  study  to  the  lowest  class  was  that  so  many  of  the 
pupils  left  at  the  end  of  the  first  year.  The  teacher,  however, 
looked  upon  it  as  a  mistake,  thinking  the  pupils  too  immature. 

TABLE  No.  1. 

8HOWING  RF.PLIF>*  T<>  gUKSTlONS  2,  3,  AND  4   (LN  PART). 


Name  of  School. 

Name  of  Writer. 

Time  Given. 

Class. 

No. 
AIL 

Text-l>ook. 

PealHKly  High  School. 

J.  Y.  Rergeii. 

20  weekrt. 

Middle. 

Young. 

Methuen. 

J.  I.  Wooil. 

24  weeks. 

•funior. 

8 

Young. 

Great  Banington. 

F.  A.  IIoHmer. 

4  tcnuH. 

.Junior  and  Senior. 

4.*) 

Auilrews. 

Wareham. 

G.  H.  G.  McGrcw. 

•2  terms. 

Senior. 

11 

Young. 

Groton. 

C.  G.  Howe. 

5  m.,  5  1.  i)cr  w. 

Lowest. 

ir> 

Young, 
Andrews 

Nlcholi«  Academy. 
Nantucket  lligh  School 

E.  G.  Clarke. 

1  yr.,1  h.perw. 

•id  year. 

12 

Young. 

L.  N.  Craig. 

2()  weeks. 

Lowest. 

18 

Martin. 

Wentoii. 

D.  M.  Durttan. 

1  term. 

Middle. 

10 

Young. 

North  AtUeboro*. 

G.  W.  Lyman. 
W.  W.  Colbum. 

2dan(14thyr8. 
3  weeks. 

2<l  ami  4th  years. 

G.I 

Martin. 

SpriiigfleUl. 
Crloucet«t«r. 

24 1  year. 
Entering. 

AH. 

Martin. 

A.  M.  Mowry. 

20  weeks. 

lUO 

Town  send. 

Me<lfonl. 

L.  L.  Dame. 

lyr.,  2  h.perw. 

Sct'on<l. 

10 

Young. 

Brimtield. 

A.  A.  Upham. 

I  term. 

Senior  Middle. 

15 

Martin. 

Laocaster. 

A.  B.  Morrill. 

2  terms. 

Senior. 

7 

Young. 

MelrotM*. 

A.  G.  Whitman. 

20  weeks. 

20 

Martin. 

Had:K>D. 

W.  H.  Sewell. 

12  w..  5  h. 

2<l  year. 

25 

Martin. 

Stonghton. 

C.  W.  Gerould. 

1.3  weeks. 

3<1  year. 

18 

Martin. 

West  Acton. 

A.  W.  AnnBtrong. 

12  weeks. 

Last  year. 

i\ 

Martin. 

North  Easton. 

M.  O.  I^niprev. 
J.  W.  Hutchintf. 

8  or  »  weeks. 

Last  year. 

Martin. 

Eant  Bridgewater. 

24  w.,  5  h. 

2d  year. 

23 

Young. 

CohanBet. 

Arthur  Stanley. 

20w.,5|h. 

2d  year. 

30 

Young. 

Pepperell. 

E.  H.  Webi*t«r. 

3  months. 

Senior. 

Martin, 
/  Way  land 
Martin. 

Cambridge. 
New  BetUord. 

Frank  A.  Hill. 

4  m.,  2  perw. 

Senior. 

Ray  G.  HuUug. 

20  w.,  4  h. 

Graduating. 

'20 

Martin. 

Sdtuate. 

Chas.  T.  Murray. 

3  m.,  <lally. 
20  w.,  dally. 

Senior. 

13 

Martin. 

Welleeley. 

S.  L.  Brown. 

2«l  year. 

12 

Young. 

Plymonth. 

Carrie  E.  Small. 

.       J  8y.2perw. 
*  y-  j  ly.lperw. 
1  yr.,  weekly. 

All. 

158 

None. 

Bradford. 

I.  G.  Upton. 
J.  T.  Elliot. 

2d  year. 

'22 

Martin. 

Hyde  Park. 

12  weeks. 

2d  year. 

Young. 

Atbol. 

W.  H.  TerriU. 

1  term. 

Junior. 

15 

AMen. 

Yarmonth. 

Prank  T.  Taylor. 

24  weeks. 

Martin. 

Fitchbnrg. 

H.  W.  Kittredge. 

12  weeks. 

Senior. 

26 

Martin. 

Sonth  Hadley. 

D.  n.  Holme8. 

2  terms. 

Sophomore. 

12 

Gen'l  OraL 

Taunton. 

J.  P.  Sumerton. 

0  months. 

Senior. 

27 

Martin. 

Waltham. 

C.  W.  Farminter. 

1  term. 

3<1  year. 

None. 

Weymouth. 
Walpole. 

F.  H.  Beede. 

16  weeks. 

4th  class. 

50 

MarUn. 

8.  a.  Cumming. 

\\  terms. 

Oral. 

J.  0.  Sanborn. 

20  weeks. 

First  and  Second. 

Martin, 
Fawcett. 

North  Andover. 

David  Kinley. 

104  lessons. 

Senior  and  Middle. 

15 

Young. 

Girls*.  Boston. 

John  Tetlow. 

1  y.,  1  h.  per  w. 

Third  and  Fourth. 

Martin. 

Milf^rd. 

H.  W.  Lnll. 

12  weeks. 

First  and  Fourth. 

30 

Martin. 

Needham. 

H.  C.  Child. 

i  year. 
4  months. 

Senior. 

Nordhoff. 

Dedham. 

Carlos  Slafter. 

3d  Year. 

25 

Martin. 

Worcester. 

Alfred  S.  Roe. 

1  year. 

Senior. 

(Martin, 
}  Chapin. 

Lutlngtoii. 

I.  N.  Hard. 

1  y.,  4 1.  per  w. 

Senior  and  Junior. 

Young. 

88 
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TEXT'BOOKS. 

Young's  GoTemment  Class  Book  used  by 14 

Martin's  CItU  GoTemment  used  by 3S 

Andrew's  Manual  Constitution  used  by 8 

Townsend's  Shorter  Course  Civil  GrOTemment  used  by 

Alden's  Civil  Qovemment  used  by 

Nordboff  Politics  for  Young  Americans  used  by 

No  Text-book 

Political  Economy,  Wayland,  Fawoett,  Chapln,  each 

CLASSES. 

Graduating  or  Senior IS  Schools. 

Junior  or  Third  Year 15  »» 

Sophomore  or  Second  Year 11  » 

Lowest  or  entering 8  „ 

Junior  and  Senior,  Third  and  Fourth 8  „ 

Sophomore  and  Senior,  Second  and  Fourth 8  „ 

First  and  Fourth 1  ., 

All  Classes 1  .» 

Not  Reported 3 


t« 


81  Schools  had  858  Pupils. 

27  SchooU  had  490  Pupils. 

4  Schools  had  868  Pupils. 

TABLE  No.  2. 

REPLIES  TO  L.iTTKR  PART  OF  QUESTION  NO.  4.     REFERENCE  BOOKS 

RECOMMENDED. 


• 

a 
o 

TlUes. 

• 

S 

o 

Titles. 

8 
8 
1 
8 
6 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
6 
8 
1 
8 
1 
8 
1 
4 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

Digest  Massachusetts  Statuten. 
Martin's  Civil  Government. 
Andrew's  Civil  Government. 
American  Almanac. 
Directory  General  Court. 
Bancroft's  History. 
Stovens's  Constitutional  Hl8tor>'. 
Bancroft's  History  of  Constitution. 
Federalist. 

Towntiend's  Commercial  Law. 
Young's  Government  Class  Book. 
Our  Government.    Jesse  Macy. 
NordhoiTs  Politics  for  Young  Americans. 
Congressional  Record. 
Elliott's  United  States  History. 
Andrews'  Manual  of  the  Constitution. 
Cooley's  Constitutional  Law. 
Robinson's  Elementary  Law. 
Johnston's  American  Politics. 
Story  on  the  Constitution. 
Rogers'  Social  Economy. 
Stlckney's  A  True  Republic. 
Wells'  Robinson  Crusoe's  Money. 
Richardson  on  National  Banks. 
Jevons'  Primer  of  Political  Economy. 
Jevons'  Money  and  Mechanism  of  Ex- 
change. 
Fawcett's  Political  Ecx>nomy. 
Sumner'sProblemsin  Political  Economy. 
Meservey's  Political  Economy. 
Eanne's  English  Constitution. 
Porter's  OuUlnes  Constitutional  History. 
Hamilton's  State  Papers. 

Webster's  Works  on  Constitution. 
Van  Buren's  Works  on  Constitution. 
Van  Hoist's  IHstory  of  United  States. 
Llcber's  Civil  Government. 
Scott's  Development  Constitutional  Lib. 

erty. 
Hildreth's  History  of  United  States. 
Carlton's  Old  Times  in  Colonies. 
American  Statesmen  Series. 
New  American  Cyclopsedia. 
Bagehot's  Physics  and  Politics. 
Kent's  Commentaries. 
Hallam's  Constitutional  History  of  Eng. 

land. 
Blackstone's  Commentaries. 
Historical  View  of  American  Revolu- 
tion.   Greene. 
Rise  of  the  Republic.    Frothingham. 
How  We  are  Governed.    Miss  Dawes. 
Cyclopedia  of    Political  Science    and 

Economy  of  Labor. 
Political  Economy.    Perry. 
American  Constitutions.    H.  Davis,  J. 

H.  U. 
Appointing  Power   of    President.    L. 

Salmon*  J.  H.  U. 
Rights  of  Citizens.    Parsons. 
History  of  the  Constitution.    Curtis. 
Manual  Parliamentary  Rules.   Spofford. 
Congressional  Government.    Woodrow 

Wilson. 
Congressional  Directory. 
Congressional  Calendar. 

In  answer  to  the  fifth  question,  the  following,  already  referred 
to,  will  not  fail  to  prove  of  interest  and  value :  — 
I.     From  J.  N.  Hard,  Lexington,  Mass. :  — 
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In  pursuing  the  study,  some  method  that  will  create  thorough 
and  loving  interest  in  the  subject  is,  above  all,  to  be  sought.  If 
this  is  attained,  the  rest  will  be  comparatively  easy.  I  am  fortu- 
nate in  having  a  class  devoted  to  the  subject. 

II.  From  Arthur  May  Mowry,  sub-master,  Gloucester  High 
School,  Mass. :  — 

A  very  simple  course,  including  only  the  most  essential  fea- 
tures of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  a  few  of  the 
salient  features  of  the  State  Constitution,  and  primarily,  an  op- 
portunity of  directly  examining  and  visiting  legislative  meetings, 
buildings,  etc.,  with  more  or  less  practice  of  holding  and  con- 
ducting meetings. 

III.  From  L.  N.  Craig,  principal  High  School,  Nantucket, 
Mass. :  — 

In  our  high  school  this  subject  was  put  in  the  first  (lowest) 
year  so  that  as  many  pupils  as  possible  may  pursue  the  subject. 
Our  classes  are  constantly  growing  smaller  by  pupils  leaving  the 
school.  Hence  the  subject  was  placed  in  the  year  of  the  lowest 
class.  I  think,  however,  this  was  a  mistake ;  as  Martin,  or  any 
other  good  book  of  which  I  know,  is  too  difficult  for  pupils  at  that 
age,  —  thirteen. 

IV.  From  Gifford  H.  G.  McGrew,  principal  High  School, 
Wareham,  Mass.:  — 

I  know  of  no  better  text-book  to  use  as  a  basis  than  the  one  I 
now  use.  Of  course  the  active  and  intelligent  teacher  is  needed 
to  supplement  this  as  well  as  all  other  text-books.  The  study 
itself  certainly  seems  to  me  in  every  way  worthy  of  a  place,  and 
a  prominent  place,  in  our  schools ;  even  if  we  have  to  omit  a  little 
of  the  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography. 

I  shall  be  happy  to  cooperate  with  you  in  any  way  that  I  can 
to  further  the  ends  of  your  association. 

V.  From  S.  L.  Brown,  principal  High  School,  Wellesley 
Mass.:  — 

The  teacher  himself  must  have  a  keen  and  intelligent  interest 
in  the  national  life  of  our  country,  past  and  present. 

Some  good  text-book  should  be  taken  as  the  basis  of  instruc- 
tion. 

Reading  of  daily  papers,  under  proper  direction,  I  have  found 
a  powerful  aid. 

The  proper  connections  of  this  study  with  history  should  be 
brought  out  at  every  step. 


A 
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Personally,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  some  such  set  of  books  as 
the  American  Statesmen  Series,  now  being  published  by  the  River- 
side Press,  may  be  used  to  good  account  in  opening  the  eyes  of 
boys  and  girls  to  a  knowledge  of  the  "  goodly  heritage  "  which  is 
theirs. 

VI.  From  J.  P.  Sumerton,  principal  Taunton  High  School :  — 
With  the  time  we  have  for  this  branch,  I  think  a  knowledge  of 

the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  together  with  the  regula- 
tions of  Congress  in  respect  to  times  and  methods  of  elections, 
etc.,  and  a  knowledge  of  city  or  town  government,  according  as 
the  school  is  situated  in  one  or  the  other,  are  the  most  important. 
The  State  Constitutions  are  necessarily  much  like  that  of  the 
United  States.  Too  much  of  Martin's  book  is  devoted  to  the 
State  Constitutions  and  to  the  development  of  the  town  in 
colonial  times.  I  believe  that  a  mistake  is  made  in  beginning 
this  and  other  branches  of  study  in  what  is,  to  be  sure,  the  logi- 
cal method,  if  one  is  to  pursue  the  study  to  a  considerable  length, 
regardless  of  the  fact  that  most  pupils  have  time  and  inclination 
only  for  a  certain  amount  of  general  information. 

VII.  From  L.  L.  Dame,  Medford,  Mass. :  — 

I  have  not  given  much  thought  to  this  study.  It  does  not 
come  in  my  department ;  but  I  think  the  scholar  should  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  management  of  affairs  in  the  town 
or  city  of  his  residence  as  a  preliminary  to  advanced  work.  He 
should  study  the  warrant  for  a  town  meeting,  and  follow  all  the 
action  taken  upon  each  article.  He  should  understand  the  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  the  various  town  officials  and  boards ;  and 
from  this  beginning  should  extend  his  researches  to  the  county, 
State,  and  nation ;  at  every  stage  of  his  progress  making  use  of 
such  existing  affairs  as  throw  light  upon  his  pursuits. 

In  all  this  I  am  aware  there  is  nothing  new  or  startling.  I  pre- 
sume the  study  is  everywhere  so  conducted.  If  there  is  any  better 
method,  I  shall  hail  it  with  delight. 

VIII.  From  David  Kinley,  principal  Johnson  High  School, 
North  Andover,  Mass.:  — 

In  the  way  of  suggestions,  I  would  say  that  I  have  found  my 
classes  most  interested  in  the  discussions  of  topics  assigned  before- 
hand to  be  looked  up  and  talked  about  at  home.  Text-book  work 
should,  I  think,  be  supplementary.  In  political  economy,  I  know 
no  book  that  would  be  suitable  for  my  own  course,  that  I  would 
care  to  use  in  its  entirety.    Mrs.   Fawcett's  and    Jevon's,  in 
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Science  Primer  Series,  are  good,  of  course.  I  think  the  study 
should  begin  while  studying  United  States  history  in  the  gram- 
mar schools,  not  by  memorizing  the  United  States  Ck)nstitution, 
but  by  discussing  it,  laying  stress  on  the  development  of  our 
government  and  its  points  of  difference  from  other  systems,  with 
some  simple  lessons,  or  talks,  on  citizenship,  duties,  etc.  In  the 
high  school  the  course  should  be  enlarged,  text-books  used,  inde- 
pendent thought  carefully  fostered  by  discussions,  and  an  hour  or 
two  occasionally  g^ven  to  newspapers. 

IX.  From  Ray  Green  Huling,  principal  High  School,  New 
Bedford,  Mass.:  — 

usually  employ  the  following  plan :  With  Martin  as  guide,  I 
pass  in  review  the  principles  of  civil  government;  then  review 
briefly  the  growth  of  liberty  in  England  to  1689;  then  review  the 
history  of  the  colonies  of  Plymouth  and  Massachusetts  Bay,  and 
the  growth  of  the  ideas  of  union  and  independence  previous  to 
1776. 

Later  I  take  up  in  detail  the  government  of  Massachusetts, 
state,  county,  city,  and  town,  visiting  with  the  class  the  superior  ,,- 
court  room  in  term  time,  the  Stat-e  House  with  the  Legislature 
in  session,  the  rooms  of  the  aldermen  and  common  council,  intro- 
ducing actual  warrants,  complaints,  wills,  deeds,  and  similar  papers 
alluded  to.  Last  of  all,  I  take  up  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  what  is  known  of  the  state  government,  rise  to 
that  of  the  nation. 

The  method  includes  topical  recitations,  oral  and  written, 
specially  assigned  reading  and  subsequent  written  reports,  and 
frequent  discussions  of  incidental  questions  designed  to  elicit 
independent  thought. 

X.  From  W.  H.  Sewell,  principal  High  School,  Hudson,  Mass. : 

For  my  own  part,  I  am  glad  to  learn  of  abler  men. 

My  own  work  has  been  as  follows :  — 

(1)   To  teach  thoroughly,  topically,  the  state  government. 

(a)  The  foundation  of  the  Constitution. 

(()   Its  divisions. 

(e)  Legislative  department:  its  bodies,  elections,  methods  of 
work,  etc. ;  follow  the  election  of  the  senators  and  representatives 
for  our  own  district,  petitions  from  our  town,  etc. 

(d)  Executive  department,  ditto.  Sending  classes  into  gallery 
of  Town  House  on  election  day. 


; 
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(e)   How  laws  made  by  Legislature  are  enforced. 

(/)  State  divisions:  towns,  cities,  and  counties.  How  they 
are  controlled,  etc. ;  using  town  meeting  a«  a  basis.  (In  tliis 
try  to  teach  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  pointing  out  evils  of 
political  wire-pullers,  etc.  Tliis  requires  two  thirds  of  our  allotted 
time.) 

(2)  To  teach  from  this,  by  comparison,  the  United  States 
government.  In  this  method  of  work  we  keep  supplied  with 
votes,  reports  of  conventions,  legislative  work,  etc. ;  everything 
bearing  directly  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

I  have  yet  to  find  a  class  which  is  not  alive  to  the  subject,  and 
many  graduates  go  so  far  as  to  say  it  was  their  best  study. 

XI.  From  Arthur  Stanley,  principal  High  School,  Cohasset, 
Mass. :  — 

I  think  the  best  plan  usually  in  teaching  such  a  study  is  to 
assign  the  work  in  topics  and  in  queries  which  may  be  discussed 
at  home,  pupil  with  parent;  but  finding  the  matter  so  well 
arranged  in  the  book  we  are  using  (Young's),  I  have  followed 
it  through  in  detail.  In  studying  contracts  the  class  should  write 
them  in  simple  form,  make  promissory  notes  with  their  varying 
modifications,  and  there  will  always  be  some  in  the  class  who  will 
gladly  bring  to  the  class-room  insurance  policies,  deeds,  mortgages, 
etc.,  thus  adding  very  much  to  the  interest  awakened,  and  accord- 
ingly the  notions  established. 

When  we  were  considering  the  character  and  organization  of  a 
state  Legislature,  and  the  manner  of  enacting  laws,  these  ideas 
were  exemplified  by  considering  the  members  of  the  class  repre- 
sentatives from  different  towns  and  cities  in  the  State,  by  or- 
ganizing, reviewing  petitions  and  bills,  referring  them  to  proper 
committees,  debating  upon  and  passing  for  the  similar  attention 
of  the  Senate ;  all  this,  of  course,  in  general,  and  yet  the  real 
truth  is  reached  only  in  some  such  way.  A  trial  of  a  case  at 
court  might  be  profitably  done  in  outline.  A  town  meeting, 
in  which  the  actual  warrant  is  handled  as  if  the  pupils  were  the 
voters  now,  is  useful.  The  messages  of  the  President  and  of  the 
governor  should  be  read  and  preserved  in  a  class  scrap-book. 
A  permanent  committee  on  national  affairs  and  another  on  state 
happenings  might  be  appointed  to  glean  from  newspapers  items  of 
interest,  and  to  report  at  regular  times. 

While  the  treatment  of  the  matter  in  Young's  text-book  in 
regard  to  state  government  is  general,  we  should  always  insert 
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the  query,  What  is  the  law  in  our  own  State?  thus  sending  the 
pupils  to  the  statutes,  knowing  that  if  at  any  time  a  point  shall 
be  forgotten,  they  haye  formed  the  habit  of  referring  to  original 
sources. 

XII.  From  Frank  A.  Hill,  principal  English  High  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.:  — 

I  have  but  few  suggestions  to  make.  In  teaching  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States,  I  have  found  it  a  stimulating  plan  to 
organize  the  class  into  a  convention,  to  have  it  select  a  presiding 
officer,  a  clerk,  and  a  general  committee,  to  have  this  committee 
report  the  Constitution  as  a  whole  to  the  convention,  and  then  to 
let  the  convention  take  up  the  articles  by  parts  for  adoption, 
amendment,  rejection,  etc. 

Pupils  thus  become  familiar  with  the  elements  of  parliamentary 
practice,  with  forms  of  recording,  with  the  workings  of  a  delibera- 
tive assembly.     Anachronisms,  of  course,  are  to  be  pardoned. 

The  days  of  the  county  lyceum  were  precious  days  for  many  a 
young  man  who  became  absorbed  in  its  questions.  The  studv  of 
civics  gives  a  fine  opportunity  to  organize  an  excellent  substitute. 

I  know  of  no  better  book  to  give  one  a  bird's  eye  view  of  the 
government  of  Massachusetts  than  the  Manual  of  the  General 
Court,  issued  each  year.  Indeed,  this  contains  so  much  in  the 
way  of  information,  in  addition  to  the  Constitutions  of  the  State 
and  the  United  States,  that,  with  a  full  and  enthusiastic  teacher, 
it  is  enough  to  put  into  the  hands  of  a  class.  My  experience 
leads  me  to  conclude  that  if  an  attempt  is  made  to  present  the 
numerous  facts  that  a  study  of  government  involves,  it  is  difficult 
to  awaken  interest.  If,  however,  the  class  pause  long  enough  on 
a  single  theme  to  see  it  open,  enlarge,  branch  out ;  if  the  pupils 
find  themselves  taking  sides ;  if  they  read  at  length,  or  think  hard 
to  establish  points,  they  fail  to  cover  much  of  the  ground  that  one 
maps  out  as  proper  to  go  over. 

It  is  hard  to  kindle  genuine  interest ;  it  takes  time ;  the  fire  is 
supported  from  the  inside;  there  must  be  long  pondering  on  a 
subject ;  it  must  be  turned  over  and  over,  and  the  pupils  must  do 
the  turning.  Yet,  I  think  this  kindling  is  what  is  wanted,  at 
every  sacrifice.  The  conditions  of  success  here  make  it  difficult, 
not  quite  impossible,  to  realize  an  extended  or  elaborate  scheme. 

But  I  have  written  more  than  I  intended.  In  view  of  the 
abominable  ideas  of  citizenship  that  throngs  of  defiant,  cursing, 
and  stone-throwing  boys  and  men  so  often  express  in  times  of 
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difference  and  earnestness,  to  say  nothing  of  that  ominous  laxity 
about  political  duties  in  other  multitudes  less  outwardly  demon- 
strative, I  feel  keenly  the  need  of  that  sort  of  instruction  that, 
whatever  it  is,  will  reach  the  springs  of  action  and  make  them 
pure,  if  possible. 

To  get  at  the  multitudes  something  needs  to  be  done  in  primary 
and  grammar  schools.  Civics  is  too  big  a  word  to  cover  that  some- 
thing, perhaps.  Civil  government  is  a  grand  theme  for  the  high 
school;  but  how  about  the  large  numbers  that  don't  reach  the 
apex  of  the  school  pyramid  ? 

Important  deductions  can  be  made  from  these  returns. 

1.  It  is  evident  that  there  is  a  wide  interest  in  this  subject. 
When  forty-five  out  of  fifty  of  the  high  schools  report  that  they 
have  this  branch  in  their  course  of  study,  it  shows  that  the  teach- 
ers and  committees  of  the  Old  Bay  State  are  not  neglecting  the 
instruction  of  the  youth  in  this  important  subject. 

2.  These  replies  give  us  some  valuable  hints  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  instruction  given  upon  this  subject. 

(a)  They  show  that  more  schools  use  Martin's  Civil  Govern- 
ment than  any  other  text-book.  (6)  That  the  next  book  in  popu- 
larity is  Young's  Government  Class  Book,  (c)  That  the  larger 
number  have  this  study  assigned  to  the  last  three  years  in  about 
equal  proportion  ;  thirteen  classes  taking  it  the  senior  year  ;  fifteen 
classes  in  the  year  below  that ;  and  eleven  in  the  year  preceding 
that ;  while  only  three  report  the  study  in  the  entering  class  — 
two  schools  not  reporting  on  this  point. 

It  is  further  evident  from  these  returns  that  there  is  a  notice- 
able lack  of  uniformity  in  the  course  of  study,  a  great  diversity  of 
text-books  in  use,  and  a  wide  divergence  in  methods  of  teaching. 

Your  committee  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  the  queries 
here  raised,  the  suggestions  made,  and  the  further  discussions 
likely  to  grow  out  of  these  reports,  will  prove  helpful  for  future 
work,  but  do  not  yet  feel  at  liberty,  without  further  consideration 
and  comparison,  to  suggest  a  specific  course  of  study.  It  is 
hoped,  however,  that  the  matter  will  be  pursued  until  a  definite 
course  of  treatment  for  this  important  branch  will  be  mapped  out, 
such  as  will  be  likely  to  receive  very  general  following. 

All  of  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  Committee, 

WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY, 

Chairman. 
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4.     Methods  of  supply. 

The  object  of  this  paper  being  rather  to  show  the  necessity  of 
a  pure  air-supply  than  the  modes  of  furnishing  it,  this  division  of 
the  subject  will  be  dealt  with  briefly. 

As  to  the  point  or  elevation  at  which  vitiated  air  should  be 
withdrawn  from  an  apartment,  less  importance  is  attached  to  the 
question  than  was  given  to  it  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  law 
of  diffusion  of  gases.  Dr.  Billings  gives  the  following  simple 
rules  relative  to  ventilating  plans :  — 

(a)  The  fresh-air  registers  should  be  in  such  positions  and  of 
such  size  that  the  requisite  amount  of  air  can  be  introduced  with- 
out causing  currents  of  air  of  such  velocity  as  will  cause  discom- 
fort to  the  occupants. 

(6)  Fresh-air  registers  for  introduction  of  warm  air  should  not 
be  placed  below  foul-air  registers  imless  the  former  are  scattered 
at  various  points,  thus  preventing  the  formation  of  direct  currents 
between  the  two,  so  that  but  little  change  is  effected  in  the 
general  mass  of  air  in  the  room. 

(c)  Flues  of  proper  size  cannot  usually  be  placed  in  thin 
partition  walls. 

(d)  Fresh-air  registers  should  not  be  placed  in  the  floor  so  as  to 
be  flush  with  its  surface.  Dust  and  dirt  are  dropped  into  them 
and  again  returned  to  the  room  by  currents  of  air. 

(e)  In  buildings  of  moderate  size  it  is  economical  to  centralize 
the  heating  apparatus  as  much  as  possible. 

(/)  Most  modem  French  engineers  advise  that  the  fresh  air  be 
introduced  near  the  ceiling  and  that  the  outlets  be  near  the  floor. 
The  object  of  this  is  to  prevent  unpleasant  air-draughts.  It  is 
not  absolutely  essential,  however,  since  by  making  the  inlets  of 
larger  size  objectionable  currents  of  air  may  be  avoided. 

1  Baad  at  a  Sanitary  Conventioii  at  Maiiche8ter»  N.  H.,  JaDoarv,  1887. 

The  table  on  pace  8  of  the  September  number  should  follow  the  diagram  on  page  6,  and  Is 
Inserted  to  show  the  temperature  and  the  humidity  of  the  air  In  the  school-room  at  the  time  of 
each  observation  Indicated  in  the  diagram. 
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(jg)  For  a  thorough  distribution  of  the  air  the  outlets  should  be 
on  the  side  opposite  to  the  inlets  and  as  far  as  possible  from  them. 
In  dwelling-houses,  especially  where  the  number  of  occupants  is 
small,  a  good  air-supply  may  be  furnished  by  placing  the  fresh 
warm-air  openings  in  an  inner  wall  and  the  outlets  in  the  same 
wall  at  the  same  or  a  lower  level. 

Currents  in  air  outlets  may  be  facilitated  by  the  aid  of  heat  by 
the  introduction  of  a  single  gas-burner  or  steam-coil  into  an 
upward  shaft  of  brick  or  iron,  or  by  placing  such  shaft  by  the 
side  of,  or  inside  of,  a  heated  chimney.  Open  fireplaces  and 
open  grates  are  very  efficient  ventilators.  It  is  needless  to  add 
that  their  efficiency  depends  upon  their  being  put  into  active 
service. 

Grates  are  now  constructed  which  will  introduce  fresh  air,  at 
the  same  time  carrying  away  the  vitiated  air  of  an  apartment. 

One  of  these,  having  a  six-inch  inlet  duct,  was  found  to  admit 
about  four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  fresh  air  per  hour  to  a  small 
dining-room,  a  brisk  fire  burning  in  the  grate  and  the  outer  and 
inner  temperature  showing  a  difference  of  about  fifty  degrees 
Fahrenheit. 

Forced  ventilation. 

In  large  buildings  an  abundant  air-supply  may  be  secured  by 
means  of  steam  or  other  power,  employed  either  to  force  air 
inward  by  means  of  a  fan  or  blower,  or  for  withdrawing  it  by  a 
similar  device.  The  latter  method  is  at  present  applied  to  the 
ventilation  of  several  schoolhouses  in  Boston,  the  fan  being 
placed  just  below  the  cupola  of  the  building,  at  which  point 
shafts  converge  from  each  of  the  school-rooms.  This  plan  re- 
quires the  services  of  an  engineer,  but  economy  may  be  secured 
by  combining  the  offices  of  engineer  and  janitor  in  one  person. 
An  objection  to  this  method  by  aspiration  is  its  liability  to  draw 
into  and  through  the  occupied  school-rooms  air  from  the  cellar  or 
other  objectionable  places  —  an  accident  which  cannot  occur 
under  the  use  of  the  plenum  method.  In  the  schoolhouses  in 
question  great  care  is  taken  to  provide  separate  ventilation  for 
the  water-closets  independently  of  the  general  plan. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  especially  in  cold  weather, 
with  considerable  difference  between  outside  and  inside  tempera- 
tures, a  constant  transmission  of  air  takes  place  through  the 
walls,  ceiling,  floors,  and  around  doors  and  windows,  amounting, 
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in  some  instances,  to  several  times  the  entire  cubic  air  contents  of 
a  room  in  twenty-four  hours. 

In  some  experiments  performed  upon  illuminating  gases  by  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  Massachusetts,  it  was  found  that  in 
admitting  unburned,  illuminating  gas  at  the  rate  of  fifteen  feet 
per  hour  for  eight  hours  into  a  closed  room  of  twelve  hundred 
cubic  feet  capacity,  —  making  ten  per  cent,  of  the  contents  of 
the  room,  —  several  samples  of  the  air  of  the  room  were  taken 
and  examined,  none  of  which  showed  more  than  one  per  cent,  of 
gas,  and  the  average  of  five  samples  had  but  six  tenths  of  one  per 
cent,  of  gas,  thus  proving  that  a  constant  escape  had  taken  place, 
through  the  walls  of  the  room,  equal  to  several  times  the  entire 
contents  of  the  room,  and  without  any  special  provision  for 
ventilation. 

In  what  I  have  already  stated,  reference  has  been  made  to  ven- 
tilation as  provided  by  special  means  in  connection  with  heating 
apparatus  for  schoolhouses  capable  of  accommodating  one  hun- 
dred scholars  or  more,  or  for  other  large  public  buildings,  such  as 
are  met  with  in  cities  and  large  towns. 

In  popular  treatises  on  school  hygiene,  an  undue  share  of  atten- 
tion is  devoted  to  the  schools  of  populous  communities.  Details 
of  construction  are  given  relative  to  buildings  of  three  or  four 
stories,  with  accommodations  for  two  hundred  scholars  and 
upwards.  But  the  majority  of  scholars  in  this  State,  and  also  in 
the  whole  country,  live  in  small  towns  and  villages,  mostly  in 
sparsely  settled  districts,  attending  schools  in  small  buildings, 
each  containing  one  or  two  rooms  at  the  most.^  The  sanitation 
of  this  class  of  buildings  is  therefore  a  matter  of  importance 
quite  as  great  as  that  of  buildings  of  a  larger  class,  and  methods 
must  be  devised  to  furnish  a  fresh  air-supply  for  such  structures 
where  hot  water  and  steam-heating  apparatus  are  out  of  the 
question. 

The  use  of  ventilators  with  direct  openings  through  the  outer 
walls,  properly  protected  to  exclude  rain  or  snow ;  jacketed 
stoves,  with  provision  for  an  inflow  of  air  from  without  and  also 
for  the  withdrawal  of  the  vitiated  air  by  means  of  a  shaft  at  the 
sides  of  the  chimney  or  by  the  use  of  the  chimney  itself,  —  the 

*  A.  commendable  departure  from  the  usual  method  of  treating  the  subject  may  be  found  in 
the  Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  Connecticut  (1883),  entitled  The 
District  Sohoolhonse,  by  Dr.  D.  F.  Lincoln. 
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stove  (or  smoke)  pipe  being  made  to  run  through  the  length  of 
the  chimney,  thus  converting  it  into  a  heated  air  duct,  —  are  means 
which  suggest  themselves  as  occasion  may  require.  No  plan  of  a 
public  building,  no  matter  how  small,  is  complete  which  does  not 
include  provision  for  the  constant  renewal  of  its  air-supply. 

The  windows  may  also  be  made  to  furnish  an  air-supply  by 
means  of  strips  of  wood  a  few  inches  in  width  placed  under  the 
lower  sash,  thus  allowing  an  air  current  to  enter  upward  in  the 
narrow  space  between  the  sashes.  These  will  not  usually  produce 
unpleasant  air  currents  to  the  occupants  of  neighboiing  seats 
unless  they  are  located  very  near  the  windows. 

5.     Methods  of  estimatiny  the  quantity  and  the  quality  of  air. 

In  the  first  place,  as  a  prerequisite  to  accurate  observation,  the 
dimensions  of  every  occupied  apartment  in  public  buildings ;  the 
position  and  sectional  area  of  all  fresh-air  inlets  and  foul-air  out- 
lets ;  the  number  and  size  of  doors  and  windows  in  each  room, 
should  be  known  to  the  authorities  having  in  charge  the  inspec- 
tion of  such  buildings. 

A  few  simple  instruments  should  also  form  a  part  of  the  appa- 
ratus of  every  school-room,  or  at  least  of  the  school  board  or 
superintendent.  With  an  intelligent  and  frequent  use  of  such 
means  for  observation,  a  better  hygienic  condition  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  public  schools,  as  well  as  of  people  accustomed  to  assem- 
ble in  other  public  buildings,  —  and  consequently,  for  the  former 
class,  a  better  condition  for  effective  study  as  well  as  for  the 
enjoyment  of  recreation,  —  would  undoubtedly  be  secured.  When 
we  consider  the  length  of  time  spent  in  school,  we  may  also  safely 
add  that  the  amount  of  headaches,  lassitude,  nervousness,  respira- 
tory diseases,  and  especially  consumption,  will  be  reduced  in 
a  similar  degree. 

(a)  The  thermometer.  —  The  uses  of  this  instrument  are  too 
well  known  to  require  an  extended  explanation.  It  should  be 
found  in  every  school-room,  and  teacher,  janitor,  superintendent 
of  schools,  and  school  boards  should  make  a  faithful  use  of  it, 
and  in  winter  especially  require  that  the  temperature  of  the 
school-room  at  three  or  four  feet  above  the  floor  should  be  kept  at 
a  uniform  temperature  as  near  68  degrees  Fahrenheit  as  possible, 
this  being  ascertained  to  be  in  our  New  England  climate  an 
average  most  conducive  to  health  and  comfort. 

Thermometers  should  not  be  used  for  mere  ornament,  and  the 
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AIR-TESTER. 
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janitor  especially  should  be  taught  their  proper  use.  Examina- 
tions of  the  temperature  at  the  bottom  of  the  room,  as  well  as 
that  of  other  strata  of  the  air  up  to  six  feet  or  more,  should  also 
occasionally  be  made.  Warm  feet  are  essential  to  health  and 
comfort,  and  they  cannot  well  exist  when  the  lower  stratum  is 
fifteen  or  twenty  degrees  lower  than  that  at  the  level  of  four  or 
five  feet  from  the  floor. 

As  a  minor  matter,  I  would  suggest  that  the  Centigrade  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  Fahrenheit  thermometer,  as  one  whose  scale  is 
based  upon  an  intelligible  standard  and  also  one  of  universal 
application. 

The  thermometer  is  an  indicator  of  condi- 
tions which  pertain  to  comfort  more  than  to 
health.  There  are  occupations  which  require 
daily  toil  in  atmospheres  of  a  temperature  as 
high  as  140  or  150  degrees  Fahrenheit,  and 
such  men  remain  in  a  condition  of  robust 
health  if  not  one  of  comfort. 

(b)  The  air-tester  has  for  its  office  the 
measurement  of  the  purity  of  the  air,  and 
hence  it  is  more  important  from  a  hygienic 
standpoint  than  the  thermometer. 

Several  forms  of  apparatus  have  been  de- 
vised for  the  determination  of  the  ratio  of 
carbonic  acid  present  in  the  air  of  a  given 
apartment,  this  being  the  only  known  index 
of  the  impurity  of  the  air. 

The  instruments  in  common  use  are  mostly 
large,  inconvenient,  and  not  adapted  to  the 
needs  of  an  unskilled  observer.  Such  are 
Lange's  method  and  the  recent  ingenious  in- 
strument devised  by  Mr.  F.  N.  Owen,  of 
New  York,  and  illustrated  in  Dr.  Billings's 
work  on  ventilation. 

I  have  endeavored  to  find  an  apparatus 
which,  while  not  possessing  the  merit  of 
strict  accuracy,  should  be  at  once  portable  and  capable  of  ready 
application.  Such  an  one  may  be  found  in  Wolpert's  air-tester, 
which  answers  fairly  well  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  devised. 
Anv  one  can  readily  use  this  instrument  with  but  little  practice. 
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▲.    Rubber  bulb. 

B.  Glasa  tube. 

C.  Test-tube    containing 

Ume-wAter  np  to  the 
horlxontftl  nuaiL. 

D.  Black  mark. 
£.    Orljlce  of  tube. 

A.  description  of  the  In- 
strument may  be  found  In 
the  Boston  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal  for  A.ug- 
nst  10. 1888. 
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For  amounts  beyond  twenty  pai*t8  of  carbonic  acid  per  ten 
thousand,  the  instrument  is  of  little  use,  in  consequence  of  its 
want  of  accuracy. 

Two  or  three  minutes  are  sufficient  for  a  single  observation, 
and  a  shorter  time  if  the  air  is  unusually  vitiated.  Care  should 
especially  be  taken,  in  using  any  of  the  instruments  for  this  pur- 
pose, to  remove  them  as  far  as  possible  from  the  breath  of  the 
observer  or  any  other  occupants  of  the   place   of  observation.^ 

(c)  For  larger  buildings,  with  heating  shafts  and  fresh-air  flues 
and  outlets  for  vitiated  air,  the  air-meter  will  be  found  of  much 
service.  For  this  purpose  there  is  no  better  instrument  than 
Casella's,  all  of  whose  instruments  are  corrected  and  indicate  the 
number  of  feet  of  air  passing  through  a  shaft  of  a  given  sectional 
area,  in  a  given  j)eriod  of  time.  This  instrument  is  readily  ap- 
plied and  will  at  once  indicate  how  much  fresh  air  is  entering 
a  given  apartment,  and  the  estimate  per  capita  may  easily  be 
made. 

(d)  Hygrometer. — The  relative  humidity  of  the  air  may  be  found 
by  means  of  any  of  the  various  forms  of  instruments  invented 
for  this  purpose,  such  as  Daniell's,  R^gnault's,  or  that  made  by 
Huddleston.  These  instruments  consist  of  two  thermometers, 
one  having  its  bulb  exposed  directly  to  the  air,  the  other  be- 
ing moistened  in  such  a  manner  as  to  allow  free  evaporation. 
Hygrometric  tables  accompany  them,  by  means  of  which  either 
the  dewpoint  or  the  relative  humidity  of  the  air  is  determined 
by  calculation. 

TABULATION  OF  RESULTS. 

Systematic  methods  of  observation  tend  to  establish  habits  of 
greater  accuracy  on  the  part  of  the  observer  and  also  render  the 
adoption  of  measures  for  the  relief  or  remedying  of  defects  more 
probable.  For  such  purposes  the  valuable  tables  recently  pub- 
lished by  Professor  Rietschel,  of  Berlin,  offer  unusual  advantages 
for  accurate  and  careful  observation.  These  are  classified  under 
four  heads :  — 

1.  Carbonic  acid. 

2.  Air  velocity. 

3.  Temperature. 

4.  Moisture. 

s  For  deaoription  of  Wolpert's  air-tester,  see  Centralblatt  fUr  allg.  Gesondheitsplege,  toI. 
11,  p.  281;  also,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  toI.  cxt.  No.  6,  p.  181. 
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6.  What  are  the  effects  of  impure  air  upon  the  occupants  of 
apartments  having  a  limited  freshrair  supply ^  or  none  at  all? 

No  specific  disease  can  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  such,  for 
example,  as  may  occur  by  exposure  to  the  contagion  of  scarlet- 
fever  or  measles.  The  results  of  siich  exposure  to  constant  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  by  the  products  of  respiration  and  combustion  are 
mainly  an  increased  tendency  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
and  especially  to  pulmonary  consumption.  Dr.  B.  W.  Richardson 
states  that  exposure  to  one  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid  induced 
painful  and  distressing  phenomena,  such  as  frontal  headache,  diz- 
ziness, nausea,  drowsiness,  and  faintness.  Long  exposure  to  smaller 
amounts  also  induces  impaired  appetite,  weakened  digestion, 
and  deranged  secretion.  In  the  healthy  these  symptoms  readily 
pass  away  on  exposure  to  pure,  outdoor  air ;  but  those  who  are 
predisposed  by  inheritance  to  consumption  are  especially  injured, 
and  many  of  the  most  intensely  developed  examples  of  pulmonary 
consumption  are  induced  in  this  manner.^ 

In  the  case  of  a  large  number  of  persons  confined  in  a  small, 
tightly  closed  space,  death  may  ensue  even  in  so  short  a  period  as 
two  hours,  as  certain  historic  instances  both  on  land  and  on 
shipboard  have  proven. 

That  the  communication  of  infectious  diseases  is  promoted  by 
the  confined  air  of  illy  ventilated  apartments  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  and  a  constant  and  sufficient  renewal  of  such  air  tends  to 
remove  the  infectious  material  and  convey  it  to  the  outer  air, 
where,  by  its  enormous  dilution,  it  is  far  less  likely  to  do  harm. 

The  infectious  nature  of  pulmonary  consumption  is  yearly 
receiving  more  abundant  proofs,  and  the  constant  exposure  of 
persons  to  an  atmosphere  laden  with  the  impure  products  of  res- 
piration from  others  who  may  be  already  the  victims  of  this 
disease  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  modes  of  infection. 

A  brief  reference  to  certain  statistical  tables  will  throw  further 
light  upon  this  point. 

In  the  registration  reports  of  Massachusetts,  which  cover  a  period 
of  nearly  forty-three  years,  the  length  of  life  of  221,000  persons 
is  given  as  classified  in  groups  by  occupations.  The  average  of 
these  is  51 -|-  years.  The  average  age  of  farmers  was  66+  years. 
On  the  contrary  the  average  age  of  shoemakers  was  46+  years. 
It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  age  of  the  latter  class  has  increased 

*  Dlieases  of  Modern  Life,  Dr.  B.  W.  Bichardson.    p.  207. 
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considerably  within  the  past  twenty  years.  Formerly  the  New 
England  shoemaker  performed  his  work  under  the  worst  possible 
conditions,  one  or  more  persons  working  in  an  extremely  small 
shop,  frequently  having  less  than  three  hundred  cubic  feet  of  air- 
space, the  air  heated  by  a  stove,  no  provision  being  afforded  for 
ventilation,  and  the  workman  conducting  his  work  in  a  cramped 
position.  These  conditions  have  become  greatly  changed,  and  men 
work  in  large  and  often  better  ventilated  workshops  and  in  a  stand- 
ing position.     The  same  is  also  true  of  other  indoor  occiipations. 

MEDICAL   SUPEUVISIOX. 

The  principles  which  I  have  sought  to  illustrate  in  this  paper 
furnish  but  a  small  portion  of  the  reasons  for  a  ccmstant  and 
careful  supervision  of  public  buildings,  and  especially  of  public 
schools,  by  a  trained  sanitary  officer  in  every  State  and  large  city 
in  the  Union.  So  far  as  the  schools  are  concerned,  such  an  officer 
could  perform  his  duties  independently  or  in  conjunction  with  an 
educational  board. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  carry  such  work  to  the  extent  of  medical 
treatment  of  the  scholar,  as  is  done  by  Dr.  Janssens,  of  Brussels, 
in  the  case  of  the  feeble  and  poorly  developed ;  it  is,  however, 
essential  to  make  their  surroundings,  while  in  the  school-room,  as 
perfect  as  possible.  For  such  work  the  schools  of  the  United 
States,  with  their  five  or  ten  millions  of  scholars,  present  a  wide 
and  fruitful  field  of  labor. 


Longfellow  was  not  above  a  pun.    Here  is  one :  — 

"What  is  autobiography? 

It  is  what  a  biography  ought  to  be." 
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BY  PROF.  CHARLES  SPRAGUE  SMITH,  COLUMBIA  COLLEGE. 

\  lT"E  conceive  of  the  American  university  as  a  focus  of  uni- 

V  V  versal  enlightenment  to  the  matriculates,  to  the  cultured 
few,  and  to  the  toiling  and  ruling  myriads  of  our  State.  That  a 
thousand  objections  to  this  proposition  will  be  brought,  we  are 
aware ;  but  with  the  thi'ee  factors  of  wisdom  in  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends,  patience,  and  time,  we  are  convinced  that  the 
impracticable  and  the  impossible  will  be  found  entirely  capable 
of  realization. 

It  seems  superfluous  to  point  out  the  powerful  influence  such 
an  institution  would  exert  upon  the  elevation  of  the  intellectual 
average,  upon  the  maintenance  of  an  intelligent  sympathy 
between  the  different  classes  of  society,  and  upon  the  quicken- 
ing of  national  sentiment. 

The  next  point  that  falls  naturally  under  this  head  is  the  reli- 
gious question.  Here,  as  always,  we  must  build  upon  broad 
principles.  The  American  university  cannot  be  sectarian.  It  is 
to  educate  the  sons  of  Jew  and  Gentile ;  it  must  stand,  therefore, 
upon  ground  common  to  both.  It  must  be  the  true  expression  of 
our  religious  thought  as  a  people.  And  now  we  ask.  What  is  this 
thought?  Upon  many  an  earnest,  honest  mind  stands  already 
graven  the  answer.  The  search  for  truth,  the  aspiration  toward 
nobility,  are  the  links  of  universal  spiritual  brotherhood.  From 
the  vale  with  bounded  horizon  where  birth  placed  us,  one  and  all, 
education,  contact  with  humanity,  lead  upward  to  this  height. 
Not  that  you  or  I  are  to  relegate  the  old,  by  no  means.  We  are 
of  those  who  behold  the  beauty  and  the  power  of  the  old  first 
when  it  is  illumined  by  this  thought. 

Climb  the  hills  of  your  northern  wilderness,  and,  standing 
upon  some  bared  peak,  let  the  eye  follow  the  unbroken  sweep  of 
forest  until  sky  and  hills  meet. 

The  rills,  that  unseen  move  valleyward,  seek  here  the  Hudson, 
there  the  St.  Lawrence,  but  all  unerringly  a  common  ocean. 

^Tbe  above  paper  Is  the  concladlog  portion  of  an  oration  lately  delivered  before  the  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  Society  at  Colombia  College,  New  York. 
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Humanity  awakes  everywhere  into  consciousness  with  an  intui- 
tion of  the  infinite,  and,  with  earnest  patience,  seeks  by  paths 
the  fathers  trod,  or  others,  self-traced  out,  trusting  some  time  to 
behold  and  to  apprehend  that  which  it  long  ago  presaged. 

The  earth-walled  river  loses  its  separate  existence  in  attaining 
the  limitless  ocean ;  the  finite  may  not  apprehend  the  infinite 
until  the  walls  of  material  life  have  fallen  apart.  But  the  same 
ocean  awaits  the  patient,  tireless  search  of  the  rills,  and  the  same 
Infinite  Spirit,  the  tireless,  patient  search  of  the  finite. 

And  it  is  this  intuition  of  the  infinite  and  this  patient  follow- 
ing on  through  light  and  shadow  that  constitute  the  link  uniting 
us  all,  man  with  man,  in  one  common  brotherhood. 

But  while  our  American  university,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  cannot  be  sectarian,  and  while  the  inculcation  of  theologi- 
cal dogma  is  not  its  province,  we  hold,  nevertheless,  that  its 
character  should  reflect  the  universal  religious  sentiments  and 
convictions  of  our  American  society.  We  are  most  certainly  a 
religious  people,  in  the  broad,  deep  significance  of  that  word, 
and  our  American  univeraity,  in  its  teachings  and  influence,  will, 
we  trust,  always  stand  in  the  forefront  and  on  the  side  of  a  catho- 
lic, enlightened,  and  progressive  religious  thought. 

Hitherto,  while  studying  the  development  of  the  university 
and  attempting  to  determine  the  point  reached  in  the  process  of 
evolution,  we  have  treated  it  as  a  thing  of  the  future. 

But  while  its  full  activity  unquestionably  belongs  to  to-morrow, 
it  is  a  pertinent  question  whether,  observing  the  lines  of  develop- 
ment already  traced,  it  may  not  to-day,  even,  be  treated  as  a  dis- 
tinct organism,  and,  as  such,  be  placed  upon  an  independent  basis. 
The  significant  fact  that  a  number,  rapidly  augmenting,  of  our 
young  men  seek  European  universities,  and  the  success  attending 
the  Johns  Hopkins  experiment,  render  this  question  an  even  more 
pertinent  one. 

But  can  we,  without  disturbing  the  action  of  laws,  call  into 
being  at  once  a  completed  organism?  We  would  answer  this 
question  by  declaring  that  to  recognize  outwardly  distinctions 
that  already  inwardly  exist,  through  evolution,  is  not  to  antici- 
pate the  action  of  law.  The  leaf-stalk  that  has  emerged  fi*om 
the  soil,  distinguishing  itself  thus  from  the  root,  with  which  in 
the  embryo  it  was  in  a  sense  confounded,  we  are  permitted  to 
treat  as  distinct,  though  we  may  not  attempt,  by  force  or  by 
jugglery,  to  draw  it  forth  into  the  fully  developed  tree. 
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To-day  in  America  we  have  to  do  with  two  phases  of  higher 
liberal  education,  the  academy,  or  gymnasium,  and  the  univer- 
sity, entirely  distinct  in  character  and  purpose  the  one  from  the 
other.  Why  seek  to  perpetuate  the  form  of  transition  repre- 
sented by  the  Am^ican  college,  which,  having  outgrown  in  a 
measure  the  gymnasial  phase,  without  having  as  yet  attained  the 
fulness  of  the  university,  presents  so  much  confusion  in  aims, 
and  accomplishes,  frequently,  such  unsatisfactory  results  ?  Why 
not  rather  relegate  to  the  academy,  broadened  or  new  created, 
the  entire  gymnasial  work,  and  upon  such  basis  begin  at  once  to 
rear  our  university?  We  are  well  aware  of  the  difficulties 
involved  therein.  In  the  case  of  the  majority  of  our  long-estab- 
lished colleges,  the  process  of  abandonment  to  the  academy  of 
general  education,  and  the  consequent  enlargement  of  the  prov- 
ince of  the  latter  institution,  must  perhaps  be  a  gradual  process, 
effectuated  only  by  slow  increase  from  year  to  year  in  the  require- 
ments for  matriculation.  But  only  a  small  percentage  of  our 
colleges,  to  be  determined  by  natural  selection,  are  destined  to 
become  universities,  and  an  institution  representing  distinctly 
and  solely  the  university  phase,  if  placed  at  once  on  its  natural 
historic  basis,  would  become  a  powerful  factor  in  the  reorganiza- 
tion of  our  higher  education  ;  inasmuch  as  it  would  place  distinct 
goals  before  the  institutions  of  both  grades,  and  stimulate  every- 
where zealous  effort  toward  their  attainment. 

The  immediate  organization  of  the  American  university  as  a 
distinct  entity  is,  therefore,  we  submit,  entirely  possible. 

What  is  to  become  of  the  American  colleges?  The  future 
holds  the  answer,  and  we  can  only  surmise.  A  few  will  develop 
into  universities,  many  must  be  reorganized  as  simple  academies, 
or  gymnasia;  but  in  all  probability  the  majority  will  continue 
to  exist  essentially  unchanged,  ministering  to  the  intellectual 
requirements  of  those  for  whom  the  university  provides  too 
broad,  the  academy  too  restricted,  a  field. 

There  remains  a  question  of  pertinence  to  those  of  us  who  are 
placed  at  the  great  centers  of  American  life. 

We  lack  too  often  a  true  civic  spirit.  But  love  for  the  State  is 
bom  at  the  fireside  and  nurtured  in  the  civic  assembly.  How, 
then,  shall  we  attain  true  national  life,  if  we  fail  to  foster  true 
civic  life?  The  material  digestive  centers  already,  our  great 
cities  may  and  should  become  the  intellectual  foci  of  America. 
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But  are  we  worthy  to  assume  this  responsibility,  worthy  to  lead 
forth  into  expression  this  grand  new  life  of  the  Western  world  ? 
Not  until  the  barriers  of  selfish  interest  have  fallen  and  you  and 
I  love  more  the  whole  than  that  petty  fraction  environed  by  our 
social  circle. 

Oh,  that  there  were  something  that  might  draw  together  our 
best  energies  and  give  them  forth  again,  vitalized  from  a  common 
center ! 

Behold,  it  is  in  our  midst,  if  we  but  will  it,  a  university  fulfill- 
ing its  proper  function  of  educator  to  the  few  and  to  the  many,  a 
true  American  organism,  lifted  to  independence  of  thought  and 
expression ;  behold,  that  which  may  prepare  us  for  our  calling, 
and,  through  us,  lead  forth  into  expression  that  life  whose  pulsa- 
tions are  richer  with  possibilities  than  those  of  ancient  Greece  or 
Rome ! 

For  this  is  not  an  idle  fancy  ;  humanity  does  progress,  and  the 
more  in  accord  with  the  ideal  the  race-expression  socially  and 
politically,  the  more  fitting  the  habitation  that  awaits  the  coming 
of  art  and,  when  that  long-expected  day  dawns,  the  more  simple 
and  adequate  her  language. 

All  the  other  points  that  naturally  fall  under  this  head,  such  as 
the  advisability  or  non-advisability  of  coordinating  the  different 
university  faculties,  how  many  distinct  schools  we  should  recog- 
nize, etc.,  are  mere  matters  of  detail  which  it  is  not  our  purpose 
to  examine  here. 

Summing  up,  now,  our  argument  leads  to  the  following 
conclusions :  — 

First :  The  American  college  is,  in  embryo,  the  university  fac- 
ulty of  arts  or  philosophy,  and  has  already  emerged,  in  a  measure, 
from  the  academic  or  gymnasial  phase. 

Second :  The  process  of  evolution  not  being  as  yet  consum- 
mated, to  treat  the  entire  four  year  period  of  culture  as  post- 
academic  is  precipitate. 

Third :  To  regard  the  present  collegiate  course  as  wholly 
academic  is  to  defer  too  long  the  university  superstructure,  both 
on  account  of  the  point  already  attained  in  the  process  of  evolu- 
tion, as  well  as  in  view  of  the  practical  considerations  which 
devolve  from  the  comparison  of  the  present  age  at  graduation 
from  the  American  college  with  that  of  the  alumni  of  the  lycees 
and  gymnasien. 
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Fourth  :  Such  an  internal  reorganization  of  our  collegiate  cur- 
ricula may  be  affected  as  shall  place  the  starting  point  of  the 
university  courses  to-day  at  the  end  of  the  third,  and  we  believe 
even  of  the  second,  year. 

Fifth :  This  line  of  demarcation  may  deflect  during  the  present 
titinsitional  period  according  to  departments,  and  need  not  be  a 
straight  line. 

Sixth:  Election  should  be  admitted  wherever  the  university 
exists,  meaning  thereby  rather  elective  courses  than  elective 
studies. 

Seventh :  Election,  if  admitted  at  all  during  the  academic  sta- 
dium, should  be  confined  within  the  narrowest  limits. 

Eighth:  The  scope  of  the  university  is  to  be  twofold:  to 
instruct  the  few  and  to  enlighten  the  many,  to  stimulate  and 
elevate  all  classes  of  society. 

Ninth:  The  American  university  should  be  unsectarian  and 
yet  religious,  though  not  as  such  inculcating  religion. 

Tenth :  The  university  may  be  established  immediately  on  its 
true  historic  basis,  and  its  influence  will  thus  tend  to  direct  and 
to  accelerate  the  reorganization  of  our  higher  education. 

Eleventh:  The  presence  of  such  institutions  in  or  near  each 
one  of  our  great  cities  would  afford  the  center  and  force  needed 
to  unite,  purify,  and  energize  our  individualistic  strivings,  prepar- 
ing us  to  play  our  part  as  leaders  and,  through  us,  ennabling  the 
American  idea  to  attain  adequate  expression  in  art  as  well  as  in 
government. 

Where  green  hillswards  slope  upward  from  the  Thames ;  where, 
following  the  river's  course,  or  straying  the  fields  across,  o'er  well- 
trod  paths,  the  pilgrim  of  to-day  may  transport  himself  backward 
two  centuries  and  more,  casting  long  shadows  athwart  the  soft 
green  velvet  of  their  lawns,  the  colleges  of  Oxford  rise,  luring  to 
retrospection  with  historic  memories  and  dreamy  with  clustering 
ivy. 

Where  the  hum  of  the  busiest  of  European  political  workshops 
—  directed  by  the  grandest  intellect,  perchance,  of  our  age  —  is 
ever  heard,  deepening  the  shadow  upon  dull  pavements  that  but 
yesterday  echoed  to  the  tread  of  conquering  armies,  a  bare,  de- 
serted castle,  the  University  of  Berlin  rises. 

On  many  a  hilltop  and  many  a  murmuring  stream  beside,  the 
American  college  stands,   and  long    may  it    stand  there ;    for 
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during  that  stage  when  the  individual  character  is  most  receptive 
to  outward  impressions,  at  nature's  school  and  in  the  buoyant, 
health-giving  air,  our  American  youth  shall  thus  best  be  fitted, 
spiritually  as  well  as  physically,  to  endure,  to  be  true  and  noble. 
But  the  academic  portals  close  upon  youth  and,  like  some  great 
magnet,  the  city  attracts. 

Behold  them  thronging  our  gates,  bringing  to  us  the  freshness 
of  their  young  manhood !  They  come  to  be  tested  in  this  arena, 
hoping,  through  contact  with  the  intenser  life  stirring  at  this 
center,  to  make  their  individual  lives  richer  and  more   fruitful. 

How  shall  we  best  prepare  these  our  young  men  to  grapple  with 
the  great  social  and  political  problems  of  the  age,  which,  under 
the  freer  conditions  of  our  civilization,  should  attain  a  more  natu- 
ral and  speedy  solution  here  than  elsewhere  ? 

And  how,  with  and  through  them,  place  the  aristocracy  of 
thought  in  sympathetic  relations  with  the  democracy,  that  each 
may  listen  to  the  pleading  of  the  other  and,  class  prejudice 
removed,  the  common  interest  of  both  may  prevail? 

The  rays  of  a  warm  southern  sun  fell,  a  mocking,  impotent 
rain  of  light,  upon  the  despairing  Syracuse,  until  an  Archimedes, 
binding  in  one  sheaf  the  scattered  beams,  launched  it  forth,  a  bolt 
of  death  upon  the  beleaguering  fleet. 

While  the  American  university,  though  lifted  to  independence 
of  thought  and  expression,  may  not  create  a  republic  of  Plato,  it 
may  do  much  toward  focalizing  and  energizing  these  intellectual 
rays,  that  are  now  diffused,  directing  them  against  those  class 
theories,  whatever  their  name,  that  are  alike  subversive  of  all 
society,  whether  their  recruits  be  gathered  from  the  palace,  the 
workshop,  or  the  hovel. 

New  York  City  is  passing  through  a  transition  stage,  emerging, 
we  confidently  trust,  from  a  past  of  purely  material  activity  into 
a  future  of  immense  possibilities  for  good  and  evil,  as  the  center, 
at  least  for  a  time,  of  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  life  of  our 
country. 

And  in  a  large  degree  is  it  true  that  we  of  to-day  may  make 
of  this  city  what  we  will ;  that  it  lies  as  plastic  clay  in  our  hands. 
Shall  we,  then,  shape  it  still  in  the  image  of  Mammon  and  fall 
down  before  it,  or  shall  we  infuse  into  it  our  own  noblest  thoughts, 
our  own  noblest  selves,  until,  transformed,  it  bodies  forth  the 
ideal ;  until  its  influence  shall  be  felt  as  an  inspiration,  all- 
pervasive,  all-persuading  ? 
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But  as  no  harvest  comes  without  the  sowing,  so  no  elevation 
of  the  character  and  influence  of  a  civilization  without  a  force 
energetically  active  and  a  basis  for  its  application. 

If  New  York  City  is  to  become  preeminently  the  point  for  the 
application  of  that  intellectual  and  spiritual  leverage  which  is  to 
elevate  our  American  society,  the  metropolitan  university  is,  we 
believe,  to  be  the  lever. 

Man,  attempting  to  stay  the  onward  march  of  history,  is  the 
gracious  child  lifting  its  chubby  hand  to  ward  off  the  somber, 
veiled  figure  of  death,  in  the  dream  of  the  painter.  The  site  of 
the  American  university,  its  ground-plan,  history,  law,  have  been 
already  traced.  Whether  we  will  or  no,  a  metropolitan  univer- 
sity shall  be  established  here  in  New  York  City,  and  in  accord 
with  past  conditions  and  future  needs. 

But  while  we  cannot  thwart  law,  we  can  work  with  it. 

Come,  then,  and  let  us  build  these  halls  from  which  the  inspira- 
tion of  another  and  a  more  forward  age  shall  go  forth  as  the 
messenger  of  the  ideal ! 

And  if  with  true  wisdom  ye  would  build  upon  foundations  that 
have  withstood  the  test  of  time  and  experience,  where  else  will 
ye  seek  them,  citizens  of  New  York,  if  not  here,  where  Columbia 
College  stands  ? 

Come,  then,  and  with  reverent  hand  and  consecrated  heart 
upon  these  foundations  which  your  fathers  have  laid  place  stone 
upon  stone,  securing  thus  for  yourselves  that  immortality,  equally 
attainable  by  the  least  and  by  the  greatest,  yet  withal  the  only 
true  and  worthy  of  human  seeking,  the  immortality  of  noble  pur- 
pose and  high  endeavor ! 

Albeit  the  present  is  neither  the  time  nor  the  place  to  consider 
in  detail  the  mission  of  Columbia  College,  we  will  not  withhold  the 
expression  of  our  personal  conviction  that  not  only  is  this  insti- 
tution called  upon,  indisputably,  to  prepare  at  once  a  basis  for 
the  construction  of  the  metropolitan  university,  but  it  is  also  hers 
to  organize  the  true  American  academy,  removing,  perchance,  her 
gymnasial  curricula  to  some  academic  home  overlooking  the 
Hudson,  while  establishing  her  university  where  it  belongs,  here 
in  the  emporium  of  the  Western  hemisphere,  here  at  the  center 
of  American  life. 

Gentlemen,  associates  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  Alumni  of  Co- 
lumbia College!     Man  sallies  forth  from  the  portals  of  youth, 
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With  aU  the  glory  of  the  springtime  stirring  in  his  blood,  and 
with  the  blue  expanse  of  heaven  arched  above  him.  But  the 
experiences  of  life  dull  by  degrees  the  quick  pulsations ;  while  its 
disappointments,  like  clouds,  overspread  more  and  more  the  blue 
and,  with  their  malign  influence,  would  fain  efface  even  the  im. 
pression  it  has  left  upon  the  spiritual  retina. 

But  if  the  true  beauty  and  power  of  life  have  once  been  dis- 
cerned, we  may  always  behold  them,  if  we  will,  penetrating  in 
thought  the  cloud-veil,  and  clothing  anew  the  gray  earth  with  its 
green  vestments. 

Man  needs,  however,  in  order  to  remain  steadfast  until  life's 
goal  be  attained,  man  needs,  and  must  have,  the  constant  inspira- 
tion of  a  lofty  aim. 

Happy  they  who  walk  toward  the  sunset,  holding  their  spiritual 
vision  fixed  upon  some  grand  ideal !  The  seeds  that  fall  from 
their  hands  —  for  seeds  must  fall  —  with  each  recurring  harvest- 
time  shall  gladden,  and  not  sadden,  the  ages. 

To  you  has  been  given  to  be  sons  of  America  and  foster- 
children  of  Columbia  College.  It  becomes,  therefore,  peculiarly 
your  privilege  and  birthright,  aye,  your  imperative  duty,  to  hold 
up  steadfastly  before  your  own  spiritual  vision,  and  before  that  of 
your  fellow-citizens  as  well,  the  idea  of  a  metropolitan  university 
built  upon  the  foundations  afforded  by  your  Alma  Mater ! 


Samuel  Longfellow,  in  his  Final  Memorials  of  his  brother, 
the  poet,  relates  the  following :  "  He  had  been  at  Manchester-by- 
the-Sea,  to  dine  with  the  Curtises.  Coming  away  by  the  train  he 
passed,  in  Chelsea,  a  new  soldiers'  monument,  which  suggested  an 
epigram  to  him  which  he  said,  laughingly,  would  suit  any  of  the 
thousand  of  such  monuments  to  be  seen  about  the  country. 

<  The  soldier  asked  for  bread; 
Bat  they  waited  until  he  was  dead, 
And  gave  him  a  stone  instead. 
Sixty  and  one  feet  high.'" 
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DR.    WILLIAM  T.  HARRIS  AND  HIS  REPLY  TO 

HENRY  GEORGE}  ••    .Fc^^^'i-t/^ 

BY  MARY  S    BEEDY,  CHICAGO. 

(  ^) 

THE  astute  reply  to  Henry  George's  loud  theories  in  the  July 
Forvm^  reveals  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  to  the  public  in  a 
new  light.  The  speculative  philosopher  appears  as  a  practical, 
economic  thinker.  Many  writers  have  disputed  Mr.  George's 
theories,  but  Dr.  Harris  is  the  fii*st  who  has  attempted  any  ade- 
quate disproval  based  upon  census  reports  and  carefally  gathered 
statistics.  The  statistics  Dr.  Harris  has  relied  upon  chiefly  are 
those  collected  by  Edward  Atkinson  and  Leone  Levi,  each  of 
whom  stands  as  the  highest  authority  in  these  matters  in  his 
own  country.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  say  that  Dr.  Harris's  ground 
is  incontrovertibly  correct,  since  statistics  are  proverbially  said  to 
be  like  the  Bible  in  this,  that  they  reflect  the  opinion  the  reader 
has  in  his  own  mind.  But  there  is  always  a  sense  of  relief  when 
we  begin  to  And  a  rock  bottom,  and  it  must  be  admitted  that  Dr. 
Harris  has  gone  to  work  in  the  right  way  to  test  the  validity  of 
Henry  George's  theorj^  that  all  the  taxes  should  be  levied  upon 
land  values,  and  that  this  would  be  the  antidote  for  poverty  and 
also  for  its  extreme  opposite,  the  vast  accumulations  of  wealth. 
In  The  Forum  article  Dr.  Hams  seems  to  have  cornered  the 
George  theory  and  forced  it  into  a  position  where  it  will  be  intel- 
ligently discussed.  In  this  respect  he  is  a  real  benefactor  to  the 
many  people  who  have  been  a  little  dazed  by  Mr.  George's  great- 
hearted and  eloquent  assertions  in  regard  to  the  wage-earning 
classes,  as  well  as  to  the  far  greater  number  whose  sympathies 
for  the  struggling  masses  have  been  dulled  by  what  seemed  to 
them  reckless  efforts  to  destroy  some  of  the  most  valuable  phases 
of  our  accumulated  civilization.  All  these  will  feel  grateful  for 
having  Mr.  George's  panacea  for  social  ills  brought  into  a  common- 
sense  light  where  every  man  who  knows  the  multiplication  table 
can  begin  to  think  for  himself.  It  is  quite  possible  that  Dr. 
Harris  may  not  have  fully  comprehended  Mr.  George's  views,  or 

^  The  above  paper  Is  republished  from  The  Chicago  Tribune  of  July  10,  wllh  the  consent  and 
rerlBloD  of  the  aothor.  As  a  careful  criticism  and  review  of  the  cliaracter  and  career  of  Dr. 
Harris,  It  will  be  highly  appreciated  by  the  readers  of  this  magazine. 
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that  his  statistics  may  be  in  some  degree  faulty ;'  but  this  we 
must  all  feel :  that  the  question  is  now  ably  opened  on  both  sides, 
and  Mr.  George  will  be  compelled  to  meet  Dr.  Harris  with  the 
weapons  of  facts  and  figures. 

It  is  a  very  prevalent  belief  that  a  student  of  speculative  philoso- 
phy is  not  a  practical  thinker,  but  those  who  have  been  associated 
with  Dr.  Harris  know  that  he  is  peculiarly  one  who  both  searches 
for  the  roots  of  a  fact  and  watches  for  its  fruit ;  one  who  feels 
that  he  has  not  grasped  the  fact  till  he  does  see  both  its  ends,  its 
source,  and  its  results. 

Dr.  Harris  is  best  known  as  an  educator,  and  his  high  rank  in 
this  profession  rests  upon  his  work  in  the  St.  Louis  public  schools. 
Having  passed  through  the  subordinate  positions  of  assistant  and 
principal  in  a  grammar  school,  he  was  appointed  superintendent 
of  the  schools  in  1867,  which  office  he  held  till  1882 ;  and  during 
this  time  he  brought  the  St.  Louis  schools  to  a  foremost  position. 
He  entered  upon  this  office  with  the  school  finances  in  difficulties, 
and  when  the  bitter  enmities  created  by  the  war  had  scarcely 
begun  to  be  mitigated.  With  a  heterogeneous  school  board 
chosen  by  popular  suffrage  and  party  ambition,  containing  for- 
eigners who  wished  to  Europeanize  the  schools,  and  Catholics 
who  aimed  to  divide  the  public  funds  with  their  church  schools, 
by  a  careful  policy  he  converted  these  antagonistic  elements  into 
a  powerful  compound  force.  He  educated  the  successive  school 
boards  to  his  views.  He  felt  that  the  public  schools  were  the  true 
manufactories  of  American  citizens,  and  while  the  first  object  was 
to  make  them  the  best  possible  schools,  another  object,  scarcely 
second,  was  to  draw  all  the  children  into  them,  and  thus  prevent 
the  growth  of  class  feeling,  based  either  upon  wealth  or  nation- 
ality or  religion.  To  conciliate  the  Germans  in  the  board  and  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  German  children,  instruction  in  the 
German  language  was  made  an  essential  part  in  the  whole  coui^e 
of  public  school  work.  To  secure  the  confidence  of  Catholics 
and  to  gather  their  children  into  the  public  schools,  he  encouraged 
the  election  of  Catholics  to  the  school  board  and  the  appointment 
of  Catholic  teachers.  These  two  policies  led  to  a  great  decrease 
in  the  private  German  and  Catholic  schools.  A  third  course,  even 
more  effective  than  these,  was  Dr.  Harris's  successful  effort  to 
carry  a  large  number  of  his  teachers  along  with  him  in  his  outside 
intellectual  pursuits,  in  his  study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  history 
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and  philosophy  of  art  and  literature.  As  a  result  of  this,  the  St. 
Louis  teachers  have  held  a  remarkably  commanding  intellectual 
and  social  position,  and  have  thus  drawn  into  the  public  schools 
the  children  of  the  most  distinguished  families.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  Dr.  Harris's  reputation  as  an  educator  rests  more 
upon  his  organizing  and  administrative  ability,  or  upon  his  real 
insight  into  the  true  aims  and  best  methods  of  education  ;  but  the 
latter  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  entitle  him  to  a  commanding 
rank.  He  insisted  upon  introducing  into  the  high  school  course 
one  year  of  compulsory  study  of  Latin,  as  a  means  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  roots  of  a  large  part  of  the  words  that  make  the 
vocabularies  of  the  English  and  Continental  languages,  thus  fur- 
nishing the  basis  for  the  intelligent  study  of  English  and  other 
popular  modem  languages,  and,  also,  through  a  knowledge  of  this 
perfectly  inflected  language,  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  rem- 
nants of  inflection  found  in  our  own  language.  He  introduced 
the  system  of  frequent  promotions  in  the  grammar  schools,  and 
semi-annual  promotions  in  the  high  school,  thus  giving  oppor- 
tunity and  encouragement  to  the  brighter  scholars  to  do  their  best 
work,  and  saving  the  slower  ones  from  the  discouragement  of  fall- 
ing back  a  whole  year  when  there  was  a  failure  of  a  small  per  cent, 
in  grade.  It  was  under  Dr.  Harris  that  the  St.  Louis  schools  be- 
came conspicuous  models  in  adding  kindergartens  to  their  work. 

Dr.  Harris  is  one  of  the  few  men  who  have  made  school  reports 
interesting  reading ;  and  competent  authorities  have  said  the  best 
pedagogical  literature  America  has  produced  is  to  be  found  in 
these  reports. 

Dr.  Harris  is  scarcely  less  known  as  a  student  of  speculative 
philosophy  than  as  an  educator.  In  America,  and  perhaps  among 
all  English-speaking  people,  he  is,  without  question,  the  authorita- 
tive interpreter  of  Hegel,  and  we  may  add  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
or  the  whole  school  of  German  philosophy,  and  it  is  probably  safe 
to  say  there  is  no  other  American  so  well  acquainted  with  the 
entire  history  of  human  thought  as  expressed  in  philosophy  from 
Socrates,  Plato,  and  Aristotle  to  the  present  time.  He  has  been 
the  patient  student,  translator,  and  commentator  of  all  that  is 
best  in  the  works  of  these  master  thinkers,  and  the  results  of  his 
work  have  been  given  to  the  public  in  Tlie  Journal  of  Speculative 
JPhilosophff^  founded  by  him  twenty  years  ago.  This  journal, 
addressing  itself  only  to  special  students,  is  found  in  the  libraries 
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of  Rome  and  Athens,  and  in  all  the  Continental  centers  of  philo- 
sophic thought.  The  distinctive  movement  for  philosophic  study, 
of  which  Dr.  Harris  is  the  conspicuous  leader,  began  in  St.  Louis 
in  1862,  and  though  Dr.  Harris  has  been  the  organizer,  manager, 
and  public  representative,  the  germ,  or  thought-center  was  for  the 
first  ten  years  in  ex-Governor  Brockmeyer,  a  German  of  most 
remarkable  mental  powers,  but  who  from  the  absence  of  moral 
motive  or  the  stimulus  of  ambition  has  never  made  his  thoughts 
known,  except  to  the  eager  students  who  formed  the  St.  Louis 
Philosophical  Club. 

Dr.  Harris  has  been  as  completely  the  founder  and  supporter 
of  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy  as  he  was  of  the  St.  Louis 
Philosophical  Club.  Concord  was  selected  as  the  home  of  this 
school  from  the  prestige  which  the  name  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emer- 
son might  give  it,  and  because  Dr.  Harris  liked  to  spend  his  sum- 
mers near  this  genial  and  revered  friend.  The  Concord  School 
holds  its  ninth  annual  session  during  the  next  two  weeks,  when 
there  will  be  gathered  into  the  historic  old  town  a  hundred  or 
more  thoughtful,  scholarly  men  and  women  from  various  parts  of 
the  South,  West,  and  East ;  Catholics,  Presbyterians,  Unitarians, 
and  Rationalists.  Fourteen  of  the  twenty-two  lectures  announced 
are  distinctly  devoted  to  some  phase  of  Aristotle's  teachings.  The 
other  eight  are  given  to  dramatic  literature.  The  authors  of  these 
lectures  are  college  presidents  and  professors,  clergymen,  doctors, 
and  literary  men,  with  papers  from  three  women — Mrs.  Howe 
and  Mrs.  Cheney,  of  Boston,  and  Mrs.  Ellen  Mitchel,  of  Denver, 
and  one  paper  dates  from  the  University  of  Rome,  Italy. 

People  unfamiliar  with  the  technical  language  of  speculative 
philosophy  often  smile  at  what  seems  to  them  incomprehensible 
jargon,  yet  the  papers  of  the  whole  country  report  more  or  less 
fully  the  discussions  at  the  Concord  School,  and  one  sees  in  the 
tone  an  increasing  respect  from  year  to  year  ;  while  in  every  town 
of  any  size  there  are  some  men  and  women  who  watch  for  every 
word  in  regard  to  what  is  said  and  done  at  Concord.  It  would 
be  folly  to  deny  that  this  philosophical  movement  is  a  real  some- 
thing in  the  intellectual  progress  of  our  country,  folly  to  deny 
that  it  is  an  increasing  force  ;  and  there  are  those  who  think  it  is 
developing  one  of  the  most  profound  and  original  elements  in 
American  literature,  an  element  as  profound  and  genuine  as  was 
the  Transcendental  movement  fifty  years  ago.     The  interpret*- 
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tions  of  some  of  the  masterpieces  in  German  music  and  in  Italian 
painting  given  by  Dr.  Harris  in  his  journal,  and  occasionally  in 
other  magazines,  together  with  his  interpretations  of  Dante,  and 
Groethe,  and  Professor  Snider's  Literary  Bibles,  are  the  outcome 
of  this  philosophic  study.  Speculative  philosophy  aims  to  find 
absolute  truth,  and  to  find  the  correct  modes  of  thought  that  lead 
unswervingly  to  truth.  Those  who  are  novices  cannot  judge 
whether  these  claims  are  well  founded  or  not,  but  it  is  encourag- 
ing to  mark  the  growth  of  moral  zeal,  of  a  sense  of  duty,  of  a 
growing  devotion  to  public  interests  in  the  men  and  women  who 
study  speculative  philosophy.  There  are  few  men  in  the  country 
who  have  a  broader  and  keener  sense  of  brotherly  duty  than  Dr. 
Harris  has ;  few  men  who  have  a  finer  sense  of  the  Christian 
humanities ;  while  Professor  Snider  interprets  the  master  poems 
as  master  moral  teachings  and  calls  them  Literary  Bibles. 

Wearied  with  fifteen  years  of  indefatigable  work.  Dr.  Harris 
resigned  his  position  in  St.  Louis  in  1882,  to  the  great  regret  of 
the  citizens,  who,  in  parting  with  him,  presented  him  with  a  beau- 
tifully wrought  gold  medal  commemoratiug  his  invaluable  service 
in  their  schools.  Probably  the  late  Captain  Eads,  in  the  hearts 
and  pride  of  St.  Louisans,  would  have  been  the  only  one  to  con- 
tend with  Dr.  Harris  for  the  position  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizen.  Since  leaving  St.  Louis  Dr.  Harris  has  lived  in  Concord 
in  the  old  Alcott  house,  picturesquely  nestled  into  a  corner 
between  two  green  bluffs  that  meet  in  a  right  angle,  with  the 
broad,  sloping  Concord  meadow  in  front.  In  this  home  Mr. 
Alcott  made  his  meditations  and  Louisa  Alcott  wrote  her  Little 
Women  and  all  her  earlier  books.  The  Alcott  family  have  now 
gone  to  the  center  of  the  town,  nearer  the  railway  station.  In 
the  field  adjoining,  screened  by  trees,  is  Mr.  Hawthorne's  old 
home.  Some  thii*ty  feet  —  or  halfway  —  up  one  of  the  bluffs, 
and  scarce  a  hundred  feet  from  the  door  of  Dr.  Harris's  home,  is 
perched  the  Wayside  Chapel,  a  little  rustic  building  with  seats 
for  one  hundred  and  fifty  persons,  where  the  assemblies  of  the 
Concord  School  are  held.  This  spot,  even  in  New  England,  has 
a  strange  loveliness  of  landscape,  and  in  its  soothing  quiet  an 
almost  indescribable  charm  for  Dr.  Harris.  On  the  plateau,  at 
the  top  of  the  bluffs,  is  a  wood,  with  large,  whispering  pine-trees. 
Around  one  of  these  Dr.  Harris  has  built  a  spiral  stairway  which 
suppoitB  two  landings,  one  fifty  feet  from  its  base,  another  a  hun- 
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died,  where  he  spends  much  time  in  summer.  You  see  him  seated 
on  the  first  with  book  in  hand,  or  on  the  topmost  one  with  field- 
glass,  surveying  the  surrounding  prospect.  Mr.  Alcott  is  en- 
feebled by  age,  Mr.  Emerson  is  gone,  and  Dr.  Harris,  in  the  pride 
and  affection  of  the  townspeople,  is  looked  upon  as  the  successor 
in  Concord's  list  of  distinguished  names ;  but,  adhering  to  his 
early  teachings  and  connections,  Sundays  he  is  found  in  his  pew 
in  the  Orthodox  church,  though  a  little  to  the  disappointment 
of  those  who  cherish  the  old  associations  of  their  sages  with 
Unitarianism.  He  was  born  in  Connecticut,  fitted  for  college 
under  that  renowned  teacher.  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor,  at  Phillips 
Academy,  Andover,  and  entered  Yale  College  in  1854.  He  left 
college,  however,  at  the  end  of  his  junior  year ;  but  many  years 
ago  Yale  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary  degree  of  a.m.,  and 
some  years  later,  the  degree  of  ll.d. 

With  these  five  years  of  comparative  rest.  Dr.  Harris  has  now 
regained  his  old  vigor,  which  warrants  his  friends  in  hoping  that, 
as  he  is  still  scarcely  turned  on  the  shady  side  of  fifty,  he  may  be 
again  persuaded  to  come  into  active  educational  work ;  but  it 
should  be  at  the  head  of  a  great  university,  founded  to  complete 
the  public  school  education  of  some  large  city.  In  such  a  posi- 
tion his  organizing  and  administrative  powers  would  find  full 
scope ;  his  powerful  leavening  influence  would  reach  down 
through  all  grades  of  teachers  and  all  lines  of  work  —  and  out 
through  all  phases  of  society ;  while  his  paternal  sympathies  and 
economic  logic  would  drag  up  the  children  of  our  dangerous 
classes  above  the  mob  influence  of  their  homes  and  into  the 
atmosphere  of  good  citizenship.  Dr.  Harris  maintains  that  the 
public  schools  should  not  satisfy  themselves  with  any  standard 
short  of  developing  all  children  into  good  citizens. 

The  suggestion  was  due  to  Miss  Blow,  and  the  great  work  was 
accomplished  by  her,  but  only  with  the  most  appreciative  and 
powerful  help  that  Dr.  Harris,  as  superintendent,  could  bring  to 
her  aid.  Dr.  Harris  saw  the  superlative  importance  of  these 
infant  schools  in  the  manufacture  of  good  American  citizens  — 
not  only  their  importance  as  nurseries  for  the  public  schools,  but 
the  importance  of  bringing  the  children  with  unfortunate  home 
surroundings,  as  early  as  possible,  and  during  their  most  imitative 
years,  under  the  influence  of  the  order,  beauty,  refinement,  and 
morality  that  are  especially  inculcated  in  the  kindergarten  exer- 
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cises.  He  saw  that  while  these  schools  are  healthful,  cultivating 
pastimes  to  the  children  of  the  wealthy,  they  are  incalculably 
more  important  for  the  children  of  the  poor ;  and  that  this  expen- 
diture of  public  money  to  shield  them  from  vicious  influences  is 
the  best  public  economy.  Contrary  to  a  popular  notion  that  text- 
books should  be  thrown  out  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  and 
all  instruction  should  be  oral,  Dr.  Harris  has  steadily  maintained 
that  one  of  the  best  results  of  education  is  to  learn  to  use  books, 
and  thus,  if  need  be,  become  independent  of  teacher  and  schools ; 
and,  for  the  most  part,  the  sooner  this  is  learned,  the  better. 

By  nature  a  teacher  and  a  propagandist,  no  thought  is  half 
enjoyed  by  Dr.  Harris  till  it  is  shared  with  others.  It  may  almost 
be  said  that  he  does  his  best  thinking  when  he  is  talking.  He 
has  been  a  talker  and  worker,  rather  than  a  writer,  and  on  this 
account  his  intellectual  attainments  are  well  known  only  to  a 
comparatively  small  circle  of  friends  who  have  everywhere  sur- 
rounded him,  and  to  whom  he  has  been  a  most  active  leaven  — 
"leavening  the  whole  lump."  It  is  to  this  leavening  element  in 
his  nature  that  his  greatest  power  is  due :  he  so  readily  implants 
his  ideas  in  those  who  come  much  in  contact  with  him.  In  his 
educational  work  it  is  doubtful  if  the  simple  idea  of  fitting  young 
people  for  a  career  ever  comes  into  his  mind.  He  is  always  aim- 
ing to  give  them  an  impulse  towards  a  wise  and  studious  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  to  acquire  for  them  a  momentum  that 
cannot  be  lost.  His  foundations  are  laid  for  the  ages,  not  for  a 
day.  This  plan  of  work,  associated  with  his  philanthropic  confi- 
dence in  human  nature,  and  his  unwavering  belief  that  all  men 
and  women  will  become  wise  and  good  if  the  right  influences  and 
time  are  given  them,  have  brought  Dr.  Harris  into  the  foremost 
position  among  American  educators  of  the  time.  He  has  not  the 
poetic  and  magnetic  eloquence  of  Horace  Mann,  nor  the  same 
one-eyed  devotion  to  philanthropic  ends  which  made  Mr.  Mann 
an  educational  evangelist.  Mr.  Mann  electiified  a  great  audience. 
Dr.  Harris  can  work  best  in  a  committee-room,  or  among  a  group 
of  friends.  With  his  recognized  leadership  in  educational  matters, 
it  is  a  great  regret  that  the  lectures  of  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy  occur  this  year  at  the  same  time  as  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  thus  prevent  Dr.  Harris 
from  being  present  in  Chicago  during  the  present  week.  His 
organizing  and  administrative  ability,  his  quick   discrimination 
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between  the  impossible  and  the  practicable,  and  his  conciliatory 
methods  of  turning  all  conflicting  forces  into  the  main  channels 
make  him  a  most  valuable  man  in  any  assembly.  The  State  of 
Missouri,  recognizing  these  qualities,  made  him  a  leading  com- 
missioner at  the  Centennial  Exposition,  on  which  occasion  he  won 
honors  from  European  governments  for  his  distinguished  educa- 
tional services. 


PRESIDENT  MARK  HOPKINS. 

BY  I.  W.  ANDREWS,  LL.D.,  OHIO. 

MARK  HOPKINS  was  born  at  Stockbridge,  Mass.,  Febru- 
ary 4,  1802,  and  died  at  Williamstown,  June  17,  1887. 
He  was  the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  Archibald  and  Mary  (Curtis) 
Hopkins.  His  grandfather  was  Colonel  Mark  Hopkins  (Yale, 
1758),  who  married  a  sister  of  Colonel  Ephraim  Williams,  the 
founder  of  Williams  College.  Dr.  Samuel  Hopkins,  of  Newport, 
R.  I.,  a  noted  divine  of  the  last  century,  was  a  brother  of  his 
grandfather.  His  brother  Albert  (Williams,  1826)  was  professor 
at  Williams  from  1829  to  his  death  in  1872.  His  mother's  brother 
taught  the  academy  at  Lenox,  and  Dr.  Hopkins  was,  in  the  main, 
fitted  for  college  by  him.  He  was  one  winter  at  Clinton,  N.  Y., 
living  with  an  uncle.  He  taught  a  district  school  at  the  age  of 
nineteen,  in  Richmond,  Mass.,  and  while  studying  medicine  in 
New  York  City  taught  ip  a  yuung  ladies'  sch(»ol. 

Mark  Hopkins  was  graduated  at  Williams  College  in  1824. 
From  1825  to  1827  he  was  tutor  there.  He  studied  medicine  at 
the  Berkshire  Medical  School,  taking  his  degree  in  1829.  In 
1830  he  was  appointed  professor  of  moral  philosophy  and  rhetoric 
at  Williams.  His  ability  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  was  so 
marked  that  six  years  later,  on  the  resignation  of  President 
Edward  Dorr  Griffin,  he  was  elected  to  the  presidency.  Dr. 
Hopkins  continued  in  this  office  for  thirty-six  years,  till,  having 
reached  the  age  of  seventy,  he  insisted  on  retiring.  But  his  con- 
nection with  the  institution  as  instructor  terminated  only  with 
his  life.  From  1836  his  department  of  instruction  was  moral  and 
intellectual  philosophy.  He  received  the  degree  of  d.d.  from 
Dartmouth  in  1837^  and  from  Harvard  in  1841.     The  degree  of 
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IXJ>.  was  conferred  on  him  by  the  regents  of  the  University  of  the 
State  of  New  York  in  1857,  and  by  Harvard  in  1886. 

Dr.  Hopkins  was  thus  connected,  as  an  instructor,  with  Williams 
College  for  fifty-nine  years,  for  thirty-six  years  of  which  he  was 
president.  Thirty-six  years  is  a  period  of  exceptional  length  for 
such  an  ofiice.  The  oldest  colleges  in  the  country  give  but  three 
other  instances  of  a  presidency  extending  to  thirty  years :  Presi- 
dent Carnahan  was  thirty-one  years  at  Princeton;  President 
Holyoke,  thirty-two  years  at  Harvard ;  and  the  younger  President 
Wheelock,  thirty-six  at  Dartmouth.  The  longest  term  at  Yale 
was  that  of  President  Day,  twenty-nine  years. 

During  the  whole  period  of  his  presidency  Dr.  Hopkins  gave 
the  instruction  in  the  department  of  philosophy.  For  many  years 
he  had  almost  the  entire  charge  of  the  senior  class,  and  the  stu- 
dents always  looked  forward  with  eager  interest  to  the  time  when 
they  should  come  under  his  instruction.  It  is  becoming  custo- 
mary for  the  head  of  a  college  to  do  little  or  no  work  of  instruc- 
tion, but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  office  of  president,  important 
and  honorable  as  it  is,  would  have  had  much  attraction  for  Dr. 
Hopkins  separated  from  the  duties  of  the  class-room.  For  the 
general  administrative  duties  he  had  no  special  taste.  During 
the  first  year  of  his  presidency  he  said  he  would  willingly  give 
up  half  his  salary  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  but  teach.  Teaching 
was  his  great  work.  He  could,  indeed,  do  all  things  well.  His 
quickness  of  perception,  his  excellent  judgment,  his  conscientious 
fidelity,  enabled  him  to  succeed  in  all  the  work  of  college  adminis- 
tration ;  but  he  felt  that  his  place  was  in  the  class-room.  He 
was  truly  a  prince  among  teachers.  Probably  no  college  presi- 
dent, no  college  teacher,  has  ever  impressed  young  men  more 
strongly.  Men  often  outgrow  their  teachers.  Those  who  seemed 
great  to  them,  as  students,  may,  in  later  years,  lose  something  of 
that  greatness.  But  Mark  Hopkins  retained  his  place  in  the  esti- 
mation of  his  pupils.  The  respect  and  veneration  of  the  student 
period  was  not  diminished  by  the  lapse  of  years,  but  increased, 
rather. 

He  was  a  man  of  remarkably  clear  mental  vision.  He  saw  the 
truth  and  he  had  the  power  to  make  it  plain  to  others.  Hence, 
for  the  true  student,  it  was  a  delight  to  attend  his  recitations  and 
lectures.  He  was  not  greatly  dependent  upon  educational  meth- 
ods and  not  forward  to  adopt  new  ones.     Nor  was  he  in  haste  to 
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substitute  a  new  text-book  for  an  old  one.  In  the  department  of 
philosophy  the  subject  itself  was  the  principal  thing,  and  the  stu- 
dent was  expected  to  subject  to  a  careful  examination  the  views 
presented  by  the  author.  Sometimes  a  question  or  two  at  the 
beginning  of  a  recitation  would  convince  a  student  that  he  had 
misconceived  the  point  under  discussion.  Free  questioning  was 
allowed  and  encouraged,  and  rarely  was  there  any  undue  use 
made  of  it.  The  well  known  ideal  of  a  college,  so  graphically 
presented  by  President  Garfield,  is  one  that  all  who  have  been 
under  Dr.  Hopkins  would  at  once  accept. 

Li  all  respects  he  was  a  large  man.  He  was  formed  in  a  large 
mold.  In  pei-son  he  was  tall  and  of  imposing  presence.  His 
mind  was  large  and  strong.  He  took  broad  views  of  every  sub- 
ject. His  mind  was  philosophical  and  yet  practical.  He  grasped 
a  subject  in  its  principles. 

Hence  he  was  never  a  partisan.  There  was  nothing  small  or 
petty  about  him.  Blended  with  this  bieadth  and  greatness  there 
was  the  charm  of  simplicity.  In  all  his  writings,  in  all  his  ad- 
dresses, there  is  no  striving  after  effect.  The  first  lecture  of  one 
of  his  courses  before  the  Lowell  Institute  has  this  introductory 
sentence  :  "  In  entering  upon  this  course  of  lectures  there  is  one 
impression  which  I  wish  to  guard  against  at  the  outset."  In  the 
union  of  simplicity  with  strength  he  has  hardly  been  surpassed. 
Those  who  have  listened  to  the  brief  addresses  which  for  many 
years  he  has  given  at  the  anniversaries  of  the  American  Board  — 
addresses  always  unwritten  —  have  been  at  a  loss  which  most  to 
admire,  the  greatness  of  the  thought  or  the  simplicity  of  the 
language. 

In  a  discourse  delivered  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Amos  Lawrence 
he  speaks  of  a  convei*sation  that  occurred  early  in  his  presidency. 
As  they  were  riding  together  Mr.  Lawrence  said  to  him :  "  If  I 
were  to  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  Williams  College^  in  what 
direction  should  I  give  it  ?  "  "  Give  it  to  the  trustees,  to  be  used 
at  their  discretion,"  was  the  immediate  response.  Dr.  Hopkins 
says  he  gave  this  answer,  "knowing  the  perfect  simplicity  of 
character  of  Mr.  Lawrence.  Nothing  more  was  said.  He  gave 
the  money."  The  incident  certainly  is  a  beautiful  illustration  of 
the  character  of  each  of  the  two  men.  President  Hopkins  would 
not  have  made  such  a  reply  to  every  rich  man,  and  not  every  col- 
lege president  would  have  made  it  even  to  Amos  Lawrence.     Dr. 
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Hopkins  was  in  the  highest  sense  a  genuine  man.     There  was 
nothing  factitious  about  him. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  presidency  he  was  accustomed  to  fill 
the  pulpit  of  the  Congregational  church  at  Williamstown  one 
third  of  the  time.  He  delivered,  also,  many  public  addresses  on 
important  occasions.  For  thirty  years  he  was  the  president  of 
the  American  Board  of  Missions,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
influential  missionary  organizations  in  the  United  States.  He  has 
published  a  number  of  works  on  ethical  and  philosophical  sub- 
jects, two  of  them  being  courses  of  lectures  delivered  before  the 
Lowell  Institute  at  Boston.  A  number  of  volumes  of  his  baccar 
laureate  and  other  discourses  have  also  been  published.  In  all  these 
ways  he  has  become  very  widely  and  favorably  known  to  the  intelli- 
gent people  of  the  United  States  and  of  other  countries.  The  name 
of  Mark  Hopkins  is  by  all  connected  with  high  intellectual  and 
moral  worth,  and  with  large  success  in  the  work  of  education. 
No  man  of  our  time  would  sooner  than  he  be  taken  as  a  type  of 
true  and  genuine  manhood.  One  of  the  older  graduates  of  Will- 
iams gave  to  the  writer  this  estimate  of  our  common  friend  and 
instructor,  as  we  walked  over  the  beautiful  college  grounds  at 
the  late  commencement :  "  The  four  greatest  intellects  which  our 
country  has  produced  are  Jonathan  Edwards,  Alexander  Hamil- 
ton, Daniel  Webster,  and  Mark  Hopkins ;  and  the  last  is  by  no 
means  the  least." 

In  no  great  man  has  there  been  a  finer  blending  of  traits. 
With  great  virtues  there  are  sometimes  great  faults.  Strength  in 
some  points  is  counterbalanced  by  weakness  in  others.  Dr.  Hop- 
kins was  symmetrical,  and  that  on  a  large  scale.  With  all  his 
ability,  he  trusted  nothing  to  genius.  He  believed  in  discipline 
and  culture,  and  his  life  was  devoted  to  helping  young  men  pre- 
pare themselves  for  the  most  efficient  service  for  God  and  for  man. 
"  No  student  can  pay  for  what  he  gets  at  Williams  College,"  he 
would  say,  when  a  foolish  young  man  would  think  his  money 
could  make  amends  for  his  idleness  or  his  conduct. 

His  words  and  his  example  have  been  a  constant  stimulus  to 
those  who  have  enjoyed  the  benefit  of  his  teaching,  and  those  of 
them  who,  like  him,  have  given  themselves  to  the  work  of  instruc- 
tion attribute  to  him  no  little  of  whatever  success  may  have 
attended  their  efforts. 
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LOVES  POEM. 

Bt  JULIA  H.  MAT. 

My  soul's  glad  windows  open  wide 

And  thoughts  are  fluttering  in  ; 
Thoughts  fresh  and  new,  thoughts  old  and  tried, 

My  poem  to  begin. 

Forgotten  thoughts  on  tuneful  wing 

Fly  just  above  my  own ; 
I  try  to  catch  them,  as  they  sing 

Some  fond,  familiar  tune. 

But  as  I  close  my  eager  clasp, 

They  slip  from  my  embrace, 
And  thoughts  that  my  thought  cannot  grasp 

Come  thronging  in  their  place. 

Wearing  the  hue  of  summer  sky. 

Sparkling  as  meteor's  Ught ; 
One  twinkles  just  before  my  eye, 

And  then  goes  out  in  night. 

And  one  is  like  the  bow  of  heaven. 

By  summer  raindrops  kissed; 
I  catch  a  glimpse  of  colors  seven, 

Then  all  is  veiled  in  mist. 

Yes,  many  a  thought  both  true  and  sweet 

Just  peeps  into  my  brain; 
I  long  to  stay  its  flying  feet 

Ere  it  depart  again. 

But  when,  o'erjoyed,  I  try  to  take 

The  thought  that  seems  so  fair. 
It  fades  like  snow  upon  the  lake 

And  leaves  no  ripple  there. 
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Or  if,  just  for  a  moment's  space, 

I  seize  some  truth  divine, 
I  look  into  the  stranger's  face 

And  know  it  is  not  mine. 

But  see !  one  thought  is  coming  now. 

One  sweet  and  simple  thought. 
It  enters  firmly ;  tell  me  how 

To  think  it  as  I  ought! 

As  pure  as  valley  lily's  cup. 

As  fresh  as  morning  dew; 
'Tis  mine!     I  will  not  give  it  up. 

Darling  I  my  thought  is  you. 

Though  grander  thoughts  should  fly  away. 

And  scorn  to  be  my  guest; 
I  care  not,  love,  if  you  will  stay. 

Love  is  forever  best. 

Love  is  forever  best,  and  so 
.    It  is  forever  new. 

My  own  sweet  thought!  you  must  not  go! 
O,  be  my  poem  too ! 


A  YIGOBOUS  and  mature  mind  is  one  in  which  the  real  rela- 
tions of  things,  and  not  their  accidental  connexions,  bring  them 
forward  and  determine  either  their  continuance  as  objects  of 
thought,  or  their  speedy  dismissal.  Isaac  Taylob. 

When  there  is  no  recreation  or  business  for  thee  abroad,  thou 
may'st  then  have  a  company  of  honest  old  fellows  in  leathern 
jackets  in  thy  study,  which  may  find  thee  excellent  divertisement 
at  home.  Andbbw  Fulleb. 

The  test  of  real  and  vigorous  thinking  —  the  thinking  which 
ascertains  truths,  instead  of  dreaming  dreams  —  is  successful 
application  to  practice.  John  Stuabt  Mill. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  wholesale  criticism  of  American  popular  education  by  a 
certain  class  of  scientific,  social  philosophers  has  ultimated 
itself  in  three  directions :  first,  in  opposition  to  the  state  support 
of  education  by  The  Popular  Science  Monthly ;  second,  in  the 
crusade  against  national  aid  to  Southern  education,  led  by  The 
New  York  Evening  Post^Nation^  and,  lastly,  in  the  representation 
of  American  education  and  society  prepared  for  the  information 
of  the  British  public,  in  the  July  number  of  T?ie  Westminster 
Review^  by  Mr.  Thomas  Davidson. 

In  this  remarkable  article,  copyrighted  for  home  use  by  the  au- 
thor, Mr.  Davidson  "lets  himself  go"  before  the  British  publio 
concerning  American  education  and  society. 

Beginning  with  a  flourish  of  compliment  for  our  common  school 
system,  he  launches  forth  into  a  criticism  of  it  and  young  America 
in  general  which  leaves  the  reader  in  doubt  as  to  what  is  left  of 
such  a  republic,  and  what  hope  there  can  be  from  a  generation  of 
children  and  youth  so  far  gone  in  fatal  demoralization. 

According  to  Mr.  Davidson,  our  public  school  sjrstem  has  no 
moral  basis  of  character-training.  The  popular  reUgion  has  de- 
generated  to  the  level  of  "  charlatanry  and  alchemy,"  and  is  now 
the  great  natural  "obstacle  to  morality,  freedom,  and  social  order;*' 
while  the  new  fabric  of  "  scientific  ethics  "  is  not  yet  in  a  working 
condition  for  the  teacher's  use. 

The  public  school  is  a  moral  and  social  quagmire,  into  which 
the  national  character  is  fast  disappearing.  With  singular  incon- 
sistency, the  next  impeachment  is  that  the  old,  severe,  moralistio 
type  of  Calvinistic  ti*aining  has  given  place  to  what  is  called 
*  sentimentalism." 

"  Good  time  "  is  now  the  god  of  young  America,  and  the  com- 
ing  generation  flounders  in  self-indulgence,  superficiality,  and 
selfishness. 

Of  course  there  is  no  American  "  literature  or  scholarship ;  "  for 
"  American  pedagogy  means  the  art  of  wheedling  children  into 
learning  things  without  knowing  it."  "  The  average  of  American 
intelligence,  outside  of  business,  is  low,  almost  beyond  belief." 
The  mass  of  graduates  from  the  schools  repudiates  manual  or  labo- 
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nous  industries  and,  unless  they  can  become  professionals  or 
"counter-jumpers,  clerks,  and  drummers,  sink  to  bar-room  poli- 
ticians," and  so  on.  The  only  hope  is  the  advent  of  an  out- 
and-out  secularism  in  a  State  swept  clean  of  "  popular  religion  '* 
and  "  sentimentalism,"  founded  on  the  rock  of  "  scientific  ethics," 
whatever  that  abstraction  may  be.  Then  State  and  Church  will 
be  one,  and  education  will  qualify  for  life  in  both. 

THE  chief  importance  of  this  rigmarole  is  the  light  it  sheds 
on  this  peculiar  style  of  criticism  and  its  absolute  impotency 
in  suggesting  any  working  idea  of  reform. 

That  there  is  an  excuse  for  this  pessimistic  view  of  American 
affairs  in  a  good  deal  that  appears  on  the  surface  of  our  new  life, 
nobody  denies.  But  whether  all  this  marks  the  inevitable  collapse 
of  a  degenerating,  or  the  crudity  and  confusion  of  a  great  advanc- 
ing, civilization,  is  the  pivotal  question.  A  city  street  may  be 
made  a  labyrinth  of  obstructions  by  an  earthquake  or  from  the 
beginning  of  a  vast  system  of  municipal  improvement.  The 
point  of  departure  of  Mr.  Davidson  is  an  abstract  theory  of 
human  life,  never  for  a  day  in  actual  operation  in  human  affairs, 
which  empties  society  of  the  most  powerful  agencies  of  human 
advancement.  What  is  called  here  "  popular  religion "  and 
"  sentimentalism "  is  nothing  less  than  the  Christian  religion 
in  its  broadest  and  best  practical  development  in  the  life  of  this 
republic.  Such  a  philosophy  of  man  and  affairs  inevitably  lands 
its  disciple  in  a  hopeless  drift  of  "  uncultivated  "  human  nature 
and  an  "  unscientific  "  social  order  compared  with  which  the  state 
of  "  unregenerate  man  "  in  the  Westminster  Catechism  is  cheerful 
reading. 

Its  advocates  pose  as  a  little  serene  aristocracy  of  letters  in  a 
new,  democratic,  social  order ;  oblivious  of  the  past,  contemptuous 
of  the  present,  and,  except  on  impossible  conditions,  hopeless  of 
the  future. 

What  is  that  judgment  worth  which  sees  notliing  in  the  present 
movement  of  American  education ;  the  sacrifice  and  toil  of  thousands 
of  progressive  teachers ;  the  broadening  ideal  of  youthful  character- 
training  in  family  and  school ;  the  growth  of  humanity  in  dealing 
with  social  ills ;  the  marvelous  development  of  new  industries, 
and  the  achievements  of  a  generation  of  the  moat  hopeful  and 
effective  young  people  that  ever  trod  the  earth? 
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How  does  such  a  theory  account  for  the  upper  side  of  the 
United  States  of  America  ?  We  are  not  surprised  at  this  critique 
of  American  life  and  society  which,  perched  on  the  Olympus  of 
an  abstract,  impracticable  theory  of  human  nature,  sweeps  away 
as  rubbish  all  that  fails  to  come  up  to  its  hard  and  fast  ^^  scientific  " 
idea.  We  have  read  after  these  men  for  years,  and  yet  wait  for 
one  fruitful  suggestion,  possible  to  be  incorporated  in  an  educa- 
tional system,  which  has  the  least  working  force  as  an  uplift  from  the 
evils  apparent  to  all.  Its  final  word  is  the  anti-gospel  of  ultra- 
secularism  ;  and  if  America  is  to  wait  till  the  "  scientific  ethics  " 
of  Mr.  Davidson  becomes  the  bed-rock  of  national  life,  we  may  as 
well  all  veil  our  faces  and  bow  before  the  avalanche. 

Happily,  this  caricature  of  American  education  and  life  will 
mislead  no  intelligent  person  abroad  save  the  philosophei-s  of  the 
same  type,  from  whom  our  adopted  American  teacher  has  drawn 
his  inspiration,  and  for  whose  delectation  he  evidently  has  passed 
this  unsavory  dish  across  the  Atlantic. 

THERE  are  many  reforms  and  improvements  now  agitating 
the  public  mind  in  regard  to  education.  The  college  presi- 
dents are  discussing  the  elective  system,  but  there  are  other  topics 
to  which  they  should  give  speedy  attention.  Among  them  may 
be  named  the  art  of  writing  good  English  with  facility.  A  recent 
writer  in  Frank  Leslie^ 8  Illustrated  forcil^ly  says :  — 

"The  colleges  have  greatly  neglected  English  composition. 
The  graduates  who  can  write  a  hundred  words  of  English  with 
clearness,  force,  and  elegance  are  exceedingly  few.  The  graduates 
even  who  can  use  their  native  tongue  in  speech  with  clearness 
and  vigor  are  also  very  few.  During  the  four  years  many  colleges 
are  content  to  narrow  the  training  in  English  composition  substan- 
tially to  the  writing  of  a  dozen  'themes'  or  'forensics.'  The 
students  take  little  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the  professors  even 
less.  All  this  should  be  changed.  The  writing  and  speaking  of 
the  English  tongue  with  perspicuity,  with  force,  and  with  beauty, 
is  one  of  the  clearest  marks  of  a  well-educated  gentleman.  For 
this  purpose,  writing,  constant  and  exact,  and  with  criticism,  is 
one  of  the  best  means.  Harvard  has  for  a  time  had  one  course  in 
English  composition,  which  consists  in  writing  upon  each  day  of 
the  college  year  a  brief  composition.  The  colleges  should  devote 
thrice  the  time  and  the  attention  to  writing  which  they  now  give 
to  it." 
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SUPERINTENDENT  HENRY  F.  HARRINGTON.  -  Readers  of 
Education  will  be  saddened  by  news  of  the  death  of  Henry  Francis 
Harrington,  which  took  place  at  Keene,  N.  H.,  on  Monday,  September 
19.  As  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  New  Bedford,  Mass.,  for 
twenty-three  years,  Mr.  Harrington  has  done  a  great  and  lasting  work 
in  the  cause  of  education.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  when  we  con- 
sider the  feebleness  of  his  health  and  that  he  was  in  the  evening  of 
life.  The  son  of  Joseph  and  Rebecca  (Smith)  Harrington  he  was  born 
in  what  is  now  the  Roxbury  district,  Boston,  August  15,  1814.  After 
fitting  for  college  at  Phillips  Exeter  Academy,  he  entered  Harvard  in 
1830,  graduating  in  the  class  of  1834.  During  the  next  six  years  he 
was  usher  of  the  Boston  English  High  School,  editor  of  a  daily  paper 
and  later  of  The  Galaxy,  and  then  theological  student  with  Rev.  Dr. 
Bellows.  From  1841  to  1864  he  filled  the  pulpits  of  several  Unitarian 
churches  in  Savannah,  Ga. ;  Providence  R.  I. ;  Albany  and  Troy,  N.  Y. ; 
and  Lawrence  and  Cambridge,  Mass.  He  served  the  Lee  Street  Church, 
Cambridge,  ten  years,  1854-64.  Since  then  he  has  been  the  able  and 
enthusiastic  head  of  the  New  Bedford  schools,  his  call  to  this  work 
being  due  to  his  effective  service  on  the  school  committees  of  Lawrence 
and  Cambridge.  Soon  after  going  to  New  Bedford,  he  issued  a  manual 
of  directions  for  teachers  which  attracted  great  attention  at  the  time. 
That  able  educator,  the  late  George  B.  Emerson,  thought  so  highly  of  it 
that  he  bought  one  entire  edition  and  distributed  it  among  the  graduates . 
of  the  State  Normal  Schools.  His  pen  was  a  Damascus  blade,  the 
delight  of  his  friends  and  the  terror  of  his  foes.  His  addresses  were 
full  of  stimulating,  suggestive  thought,  and  were  thoroughly  prepared. 
He  published  through  the  Harpers  an  Elementary  Speller  and  a  Primary 
Geography,  each  of  which  has  been  widely  used  and  elicited  much 
praise  from  teachers.  His  last  book  was  a  United  States  History.  But 
his  best  work  was  his  annual  comprehensive  and  exhaustive  reports. 
These  reports  were  well  worthy  the  study  of  every  educator  in  the 
land.  Mr.  Harrington  will  long  be  remembered  for  his  keen  wit,  in- 
genious methods,  bold  experiments,  and  positive  opinions.  But  his 
family  and  friends  will  cherish  the  memory  of  his  pure  life,  noble 
character,  brilliant  parts,  and  tender  affection  in  the  home  circle. 
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MR.  SECRETARY  JAMES  H.  CANFIELD,  Lawrence,  Kansas, 
desires  the  members  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
to  observe  that  in  order  to  ensure  receiving  a  copy  of  the  Journal  of 
Proceedings  of  the  session  just  held  at  Chicago,  members  should  notify 
him  at  once  by  postal  card  of  their  present  addresses  and  of  their 
desire  to  secure  the  volume. 

This  notice  is  necessary  because  of  the  number  who  are  believed  to 
have  taken  advantage  of  association  railway  rates,  yet  who  have  no 
interest  in  the  proceedings;  and  also  because  of  possible  errors  in 
addresses,  due  to  the  unavoidable  confusion  at  the  railwav  secretary's 
office. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Higher  Education  for  Womek.  —  The  success  of  Miss  A.  F.  Ram- 
say, of  Girton,  in  this  year's  Cambridge  classical  tripos,  although  a 
somewhat  old  story,  has  possibly  escaped  the  attention  of  some  readers 
of  Education. 

The  fact  is  simply  that  Miss  Ramsay  occupied  the  first  place  in  the 
first  division  of  successful  competitors ;  not  only  so,  but  ^'  she  and  she 
alone  "  was  admitted  to  the  first  division  at  all.  In  other  words,  she 
was  the  ^'senior  classic"  with  no  near  second.  In  the  mediaeval  and 
modem  language  tripos,  like  success  was  achieved  by  Miss  R.  M.  Her- 
vey,  of  Newnham.  This  twofold  victory,  it  was  thought,  would  operate 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  petition  presented  recently  to  the  Vice-Chancel- 
lor and  Senate  of  the  university,  praying  that  duly  qualified  women 
might  be  admitted  to  Cambridge  University  degrees.  In  opposition  to 
the  petition  twenty-two  resident  members  of  the  Senate  have  signed  a 
document  expressing  the  opinion  that  it  is  undesirable  at  present  to  raise 
the  question  of  admitting  women  to  degrees.  Among  those  in  favor  of 
the  petition  are  Robert  Browning,  Lord  Coleridge,  Professor  Huxley, 
and  Viscount  Sherbrooke. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  three  universities  in  Great  Britain,  namely, 
the  London,  the  Royal  Irish,  and  the  Victoria,  in  which  women  are 
freely  admitted  to  degrees.  In  the  nine  years  that  the  London  Univer- 
sity degrees  have  been  granted  to  women,  one  hundred  and  nineteen 
women  havctaken  the  degree  of  b.a.,  five  that  of  m.a.,  fifteen  that  of 
B.sc.,  two  that  of  D.sc.,  and  four  that  of  h.b. 
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The  French  papers  announce  that  Madame  de  Kergomard,  sister  of 
£lis6e  R^Iqs,  has  been  elected  a  member  of  the  ^^  Conseil  Snp^riear  de 
rinstniction  pnbliqne." 

In  Japan  a  society  has  been  formed  for  the  promotion  of  the  higher 
education  of  women.  It  is  under  the  presidentship  of  the  Prime  Minis- 
ter, and  has  the  support  of  various  influential  men  of  Japan  and  of 
other  countries.  The  society  has  already  made  provision  for  various 
courses  of  instruction. 

England.  Elementary  Education. — The  second  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  working  of  the  Elemen- 
tary Education  Acts  has  swelled  to  double  the  size  of  the  first,  the 
matter  extending  over  1,100  pages  or  more.  The  evidence  there  pre- 
sented relates  chiefly  to  features  peculiar  to  the  English  system,  but 
much  of  it  has  a  bearing  upon  elementary  education  in  general.  For 
example,  almost  without  exception  the  testimony  goes  to  show  that  pay- 
ment by  results  is  a  mischievous  principle,  but  the  evils  to  which  it 
gives  rise  are  such  as  are  more  or  less  developed  whenever  the  examina- 
tion becomes  the  goal  of  the  teacher's  efforts.  It  appears  that  under 
the  English  system  from  forty  to  fifty  per  cent,  of  the  children  are 
badly  classified.  Of  these,  some  are  in  a  standard  or  two  below  their 
proper  place,  and  more  are  in  standards  above  that  for  which  they  are 
fitted.  A  large  proportion  of  the  latter  are  children  physically  weak 
and  seriously  underfed,  and  overpressure  is  the  inevitable  outcome  of 
the  endeavor  to  make  them  pass  the  inspector's  test.  The  evidence 
shows  conclusively  the  importance  of  a  flexible  system  of  grading 
which  makes  it  possible  for  the  strong,  sharp-witted  children  to  press 
forward  rapidly,  while  affording  ample  time  for  the  slow  development  of 
the  weak  and  dull. 

Incidentally  the  report  affords  strong  argument  in  favor  of  a  graded 
system,  including  distinct  high  schools.  The  English  schools  are  all 
classed  as  elementary,  but  special  grants  are  offered  for  ^^  specific  sub- 
jects," which  are  of  an  advanced  character  and  may  be  taught  in  any 
school.  As  a  consequence,  almost  every  school  must  have  a  high-class 
teacher  for  a  few  scholars.  It  is  made  quite  evident  that  there  would 
be  far  more  economy,  as  well  as  much  more  satisfactory  teaching,  if  the 
ordinary  schools  were  restricted  to  the  lower  standards,  and  higher 
grade  schools  established  where  they  are  needed.  This  is  the  plan 
adopted  with  excellent  results  by  the  Manchester  school  board. 

Technical  Instruction.  — The  Technical  Instruction  Bill,  which  has 
occupied  so  much  attention  during  the  present  session  of  Parliament,  is 
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among  the  measareB  laid  aside  at  the  last  moment  from  the  ^^  necessity 
of  cartailing  the  work."  The  friends  of  the  measure  regard  the  alleged 
necessity  as  a  mere  pretext ;  in  their  opinion  the  bill  has  been  sacrificed 
to  the  hostility  of  conservative  members  of  the  House  of  Commons. 


The  Budget.  —  The  total  government  expenditure  for  elementary 
education  in  England  and  Wales  for  the  year  just  closed  was 
£8,421,339  ;  the  amount  voted  for  1887-88  is  £8,458,807.  For  Scotland 
the  estimate  is  placed  at  £553,892. 


^  Manual  Training  in  Belgium. — In  1885,  under  the  initiative  of 
Mr.  Sluys,  director  of  the  normal  school  of  Brussels,  that  city  organ- 
ized temporary  courses  of  instruction  in  manual  work  for  the  benefit  of 
teachers.  As  a  result  of  the  first  year's  experiment  four  teachers  were 
qualified  for  the  work,  while  in  1886-87  the  number  was  increased  to 
nineteen.  The  exercises  are  adapted  to  the  three  degrees  of  instruc- 
tion arranged  for  the  primary  schools.  The  first  degree,  intended  for 
chUdren  from  six  to  eight  years  of  age,  includes  the  occupations  of 
Froebel ;  the  second,  for  children  from  eight  to  ten  years  of  age,  com- 
prises a  graduated  series  of  forms  to  be  cut  out  in  cardboard.  The 
base  of  every  form  is  a  design  involving  combinations  in  geometric  fig- 
ures. The  third  degree  comprises  work  in  wood  after  the  method  of 
the  normal  school  of  N&&S,  Sweden.  This  method  includes  one  hun- 
dred models,  intelligently  graded  and  all  useful  in  the  households  of 
workmen  and  peasants.  • 

Since  1884  all  the  graduates  of  the  normal  school  of  Brussels  have 
been  obliged  to  pass  an  examination  in  the  manual  course  described. 

In  April  last  the  instruction  was  introduced  into  the  twenty-four 
classes  of  one  of  the  largest  primary  schools  of  Brussels,  and  it  will  be 
introduced  into  several  others  during  the  coming  year. 


Overpressure  in  French  Schools.  —  The  French  Academy  of 
Medicine  has  recently  had  under  discussion  the  report  of  the  commis- 
sion appointed  to  inquire  into  intellectual  overpressure  and  the  effects 
of  sedentary  life  upon  pupils.  All  the  conditions  dwelt  upon  in  the  re- 
port were  freely  and  impartially  discussed,  and  while  the  danger  of 
overlooking  other  causes  of  the  evUs  indicated  was  admitted,  the  opin- 
ion was  maintained  that  the  educational  system  is  a  prolific  source  of 
serious  physical  and  mental  disturbances.  The  following  conclusions 
were  adopted  by  the  Academy: — 
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^^  The  Academy  of  Medicine  calls  the  attention  of  the  public  authori- 
ties to  the  necessity  of  modifying,  in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
hygiene  and  the  necessities  of  the  physical  development  of  children  and 
young  people,  the  present  arrangements  of  our  scholastic  establishments. 
It  thinks  that  the  colleges  and  lyc^es  for  boarders  should  be  removed  to 
the  country ;  that  wide  open  spaces  should  be  set  apart  for  games ;  and 
that  the  class-rooms  should  be  improved  as  regards  lighting  and 
ventilation. 

^'  Without  dealing  with  the  courses  of  study,  — which  it  desires  to  see 
simplified,  —  the  Academy  calls  special  attention  to  the  following  points : 
Increase  of  the  time  for  sleep,  as  regards  young  children ;  for  all  the 
pupils  a  diminution  of  the  time  devoted  to  study  and  classes,  that  is 
to  say,  to  sedentary  occupations,  and  a  proportional  increase  of  the  time 
for  amusement  and  exercise ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  submitting  all 
the  pupils  to  daily  exercise  in  physical  training,  proportioned  to  their 
age,  namely :  walking,  running,  jumping,  evolutions,  regulated  and  pre- 
scribed movements,  gymnastics  with  apparatus,  fencing,  games  of 
strength,  etc.  a.  t.  s. 


CURRENT   LITERATURE, 

CONSCIOUS  MOTHERHOOD,  by  Emma  Marwedel,  is  a  book  fuU 
of  inspiration  for  all  who  have  to  do  with  the  directing  and  the 
unfolding  of  the  life  of  youth.  The  belief  that  the  power  and  respon- 
sibility of  motherhood  has  been  dormant  practically  as  forces  in  the 
world's  progress  seems,  superficially,  a  surprising  belief.  Yet  teachers 
know  better  than  any  others  how  little  real  relation  there  is  often  be- 
tween mothers  and  their  children.  The  need  of  the  world  for  mothers 
able  to  hold  and  guide  their  children  physically  has  been  felt  dimly 
during  all  the  centuries  of  the  passivity  of  motherhood,  as  Miss 
Marwedel  expresses  it. 

'^  The  burning  question  of  the  day  is.  How  can  a  mother  devote  her- 
self dutifully  to  her  family,  and  also  to  her  social  position  ?  The  school 
in  its  effect  is  partly  weakened  by  insufficient  home  influence  and  partly 
by  not  recognizing  itself  as  a  fully  responsible  institution  to  perfect  the 
man  in  the  child  a»  a  whole^  but  to  prepare  him  for  life  as  apart." 

The  Greek  mothers  acted  upon  principles  in  the  development  of  their 
children.  Traditional  customs  and  a  blind  trusting  to  instinct  have 
guided  the  mothers  of  the  race  since  that  time.     The  apostles  of  the 
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new  education  believe  that  the  time  is  ripe  for  responsible  and  conscious 
motherhood.  Miss  Marwedel's  book  is  sound,  philosophical,  and  sensi- 
ble, and  deserves  the  wide  reading  it  will  receive. 

^'  Culture's  Garland ''  is  the  whimsical  title  of  the  best  book  of  pro- 
fessional wit  that  has  appeared  for  many  a  day.  The  author  is  Mr. 
Eugene  Field,  of  The  Chicago  News,  and  the  sketches  of  which  this  book 
is  made  up  appeared  first  in  the  journal  for  which  he  is  a  regular 
editorial  writer.  His  humor  differs  in  quality  from  any  other  that  has 
been  offered  the  American  public.  He  has  a  flavor  of  wide  reading, 
which  he  uses  with  amusing  discrimination.  He  puts  in  a  pinch  of  attic 
salt  where  it  is  not  needed,  and  sifts  in  his  seasonings  in  absurd  and 
unexpected  fashion.  A  hearty  hatred  of  shams  and  a  charming  manner 
of  making  fun  of  them  are  good  things  in  this  book.  There  are  faults, 
of  course.  Too  much  insistence  upon  clever  hits  is  likely  to  be  tire- 
some, but  in  the  current  literature  of  amusement  there  is  nothing  to 
compare  with  ^'  Culture's  Garland." 

The  Forum  papers,  under  the  title  '^How  I  was  Educated  "  and  the 
^^  Confessions ''  of  people  of  different  denominations  are  published  by 
the  Appletons  in  book  form.  Cooperative  book  writing  has  its  good 
uses,  and  they  are  certainly  clearly  apparent  in  this  suggestive  volume. 
The  chance  for  direct  comparison  of  methods  of  thought  and  forms  of 
growth  is  here.  Here  we  may  see  some  of  our  best  men  as  they  see 
themselves  —  to  a  certain  extent  at  least.  And  after  all,  the  comparison 
of  life  is  the  keynote  of  literary  development. 

''  The  Old  Garden,"  by  Margaret  F.  Deland,  had  a  most  unusual  suc- 
cess for  a  first  book  of  poems  last  year.  A  second  edition  has  just  been 
brought  out  by  Houghton,  MiflQin  &  Co.  Mrs.  Deland's  poetry  has  a 
delicacy  of  feeling  and  a  decided  gracefulness  of  art.  Her  work  shows 
much  reading  of  the  old  poets ;  one  hears  at  times  an  elusive  echo  of 
the  lighter  verse  of  Donne,  the  verse  which  was  ^^  made  for  his 
diversion." 

A  memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  by  James  Elliot  Cabot  is  without 
doubt  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  life  of  the  philosopher  which 
has  yet  appeared.  Mr.  Cabot  has  taken  time  for  his  work  and  has  em- 
ployed it  to  wise  use. 

Elizabeth  Stuart  Phelps  has  written  another  book  of  intense  interest. 
Whether  a  reader  finds  the  atmosphere  of  ^^The  Gates  Between" 
wholly  healthful  is  quite  beside  the  question  of  its  interest.  Few  people 
would  put  down  the  volume  before  its  last  page,  if  time  to  read  it  were 
to  be  had.  Miss  Phelps  discusses  here  the  spiritual  life  of  man  in  her 
own,  therefore  in  a  thoroughly  original,  way.  Her  art  is  marred  by  her 
didacticism,  but  she  teaches  such  a  good  lesson  that  for  the  time  at 
least  we  are  willing  to  forego  that  phase  of  criticism. 
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CURRENT  EDUCATIONAL  LITERATURE, 

8cribner^8  (September),  '^  The  Development  of  the  American 
University,"  by  George  T.  Ladd. 

Westminster  Review  (September) ,  "  Free  Education  "  —  unsigned. 

Unitarian  Review  (September),  ^^The  Chautauqua  Reading  Circles,'* 
by  Edward  Everett  Hale. 

Popular  Science  Monthly^  ^^  Industrial  Training  Two  Centuries  Ago," 
George  P.  Morris. 

English  Historical  Magazine^  ^^  The  History  of  1852  and  Greville's 
Journals,"  by  W.  E.  Gladstone. 

Catholic  World  (September),  ^'Mexico:  Educational  and  Indus- 
trial," by  Margaret  Sullivan. 

Lippincotfa  (October),  ^^  Social  Life  at  Williams  College,"  by  James 
R.  McDonald.  ^'  Life  at  Williams  College  is  neither  fast  nor  furious. 
•  .  .  The  very  air  seems  to  have  a  flood  of  earnestness.  At  the  end 
of  the  four  years'  course  Williams  men  have  seldom  found  time  to 
become  weary  of  the  world  or  habitually  bored." 

The  Scribners  announce  "The  Science  of  Thought,"  by  Professor 
Max  Mmier. 

It  is  said  by  London  Truth  that  Mr.  Matthew  Arnold  is  incorporating 
a  life  of  his  famous  father  in  the  autobiography  upon  which  he  is  now 
engaged. 


BRIEF  BITS, 

The  cornerstone  of  a  monument  to  General  Robert  E.  Lee  will  be 
laid  in  Richmond  during  October. 

A  GIFT  of  $20,000  has  been  received  by  the  university  of  Australia 
for  the  founding  of  a  chair  of  music. 

Mks.  Henrt  Ward  Brecher,  who  is  a  younger  sister  of  the  veteran 
Sunday-school  worker,  Rev.  Asa  BuUard,  is  said  to  have  agreed  with 
Edward  W.  Bok,  of  Brooklyn,  to  furnish  a  series  of  articles  for  news- 
papers.    They  will  be  written  especially  for  women. 

There  are  now  in  New  England  191,000  people  who  can  neither  read 
nor  write.  In  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  there  are  222,000,  and  in  the 
State  of  New  York  241,000,  who  can  neither  read  nor  write. 
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The  housework  of  Wellesley  College  is  done  by  the  students,  who 
devote  to  it  forty-five  minutes  daily.  There  are  over  six  hundred  girls, 
and  each  one  is  trained  to  do  one  kind  of  work,  and  to  do  it  quickly 
and  well.     Ck)6peration  saves  much  time  and  labor. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Beecher  statue  fund  has  chosen  J. 
Q.  A.  Ward  as  sculptor.     The  statue  will  cost  $25,000. 

Williams  College  opened  September  8  with  an  attendance  of  282 
students.  At  Amherst  College  the  freshmen  number  over  one  hundred, 
and  at  Bowdoin  College  the  freshman  class  numbers  fifty-five,  the  largest 
for  years. 

Women  are  henceforth  to  be  admitted  to  the  competitions  of  drawing 
and  modeling  in  the  Paris  School  of  Decorative  Art. 

It  13  estimated  that  there  will  be  two  thousand  students  at  Harvard 
University  the  coming  year,  which  opens  September  29.  The  number 
of  courses  in  general  studies  has  been  increased  so  that  there  are  now 
twenty  to  choose  from  in  history,  thirteen  in  philosophy,  and  ten  in 
political  economy.  President  Eliot  returns  from  £urope  the  first  of 
October. 

Welleslet  College,  which  opened  September  8,  is  flourishing  more 
than  ever;  616  students  registered  for  the  school  year,  178  in  the 
freshman  class. 

Rev.  Dr.  Dexter,  editor  of  The  CongregcUioncUist^  returns  from 
Europe  October  1. 

Rev.  Dr.  Joseph  Parker,  of  London,  will  deliver  an  address  before 
the  Boston  Ministers'  Evangelical  Alliance,  on  Monday,  October  10. 
After  delivering  his  eulogy  on  Henry  Ward  Beecher  he  will  spend 
several  months  in  lecturing  through  the  country. 

An  army  of  140,000  children  is  now  at  work  in  the  schools  of  New 
York  City.  It  is  said  that  one  half  of  all  entering  these  schools  leave 
before  they  get  beyond  eleven  years  of  age.  This  is  a  deplorable 
fact.  -* 

Leopold  Von  Ranke,  of  Berlin,  the  Nestor  of  European  historians, 
now  ninety-one  years  old,  is  still  an  indefatigable  worker.  Unlike  most 
of  his  aged  or  youthful  Grerman  literary  brethren,  he  is  not  a  smoker. 
Noble  Von  Ranke ! 

Miss  Rose  Elizabeth  Cleveland  writes  to  the  editor  of  a  Maine 
magazine  that  she  has  been  an  associate  editor  with  Mrs.  Lamb  on  the 
Magazine  of  American  History  Binoe  June  1,  and  has  not  given  up 
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literary  work  for  periodicals.  She  adds :  ^^  My  work  in  Mrs.  Reed's 
school  for  the  next  year  is  that  of  an  associate,  not  assistant,  and  is  in 
connection  with  my  historical  work  in  general." 

Alt  AN  Clark,  a  practical  astronomer  and  manufacturer  of  the  best 
telescopes,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  he  had  lived  fifty-two 
years,  August  19,  aged  eighty-three  years  and  six  months.  From  San 
Francisco  to  St.  Petersburg,  his  name  was  familiar  to  all  scientists  as 
the  maker  of  the  most  powerful  astronomical  instruments  in  the  world. 
His  son  is  well  able  to  carry  on  the  work. 
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Phosphorus  Hollunder.  NoTelle 
by  L.  y,  Francois,  from  Spemann's 
collection,  arranged  and  adapted  to 
use  in  schools,  with  explanatory 
notes  by  Oscar  Faulhaber,  PH.D., 
Professor  of  Modem  Languages  in 
Phillipi  Exeter  Academy,  ^.  H. 
Paper.  80  pages.  Introduction 
price,  26  cents.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Ck>. 

Spanish  Idioms  with  their  English 
equivalents,  embracing  nearly  ten 
thousand  phrases.  Collected  by 
Sarah  Cary  Becker  and  Frederico 
Mora.  Boston :  Published  by  Ginn 
A  Company.  1887.  Pp.331.  Price, 
92.00. 

More  attention  is  given  each  year  to 
the  study  of  Spanish,  and  deservedly 
so.  One  of  the  best  chances  that  Is 
offered  to  the  young  men  of  the  East 
needs  only  the  extra  knowledge  of 
Spanish,  besides  what  the  high  school 
course  may  give.  The  opportunity 
that  the  United  States  could  most 
easily  grasp  of  building  up  its  com- 
merce is  with  the  South  American 
States,  and  young  men  with  a  knowl- 
edge of  Spanish  ought  to  be  able  to 
greatly  help  in  building  up  this  trade, 
and  be  greatly  aided  by  it.  A  correct 
and  carefully  compiled  voloine    of 


Spanish  idioms,  such  as  this  seems  to 
be,  is  absolutely  needed.  Perhaps  no 
language  is  so  full  of  idioms,  and 
they  ought  to  be  at  the  tongue's  end 
of  every  speaker  of  Spanish.  As 
'^  English  is  the  native  tongue  of  one 
of  the  compilers  of  this  collection  of 
idioms,  Spanish  that  of  the  other,  and 
as  each  of  them  is  familiar  with  both 
languages,*'  good  results  have  been 
attained.  Doubtless  '*  this  collection 
of  idioms  will  prove  a  very  important 
aid  in  mastering  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  which  the  Spanish  language 
presents.'' 

History  of  England  for  Begin- 
ners. By  Arabella  B.  Buckley 
(Mrs.  Fisher),  author  of  "The 
Fairyland  of  Science,"  "A  Short 
History  of  Natural  Science,"  etc. 
With  additions  by  Robert  H.  Lab- 
berton,  J^itt.  Hum.  Doctor.  With 
colored  maps  and  chronological  and 

Senealogical  tables.  London  and 
few  York :  MacMillan  &  Co.  1887. 
Pp.  380.  For  sale  by  Little,  Brown 
&  Co.,  and  Clarke  and  Carruth. 
Price,  91.00. 

This  history  *'  for  beginners  "  is  not 
like  Charles  Dickens's  Child's  History 
of  England.    In  fkct,  we  on  this  side 
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papers  by  Superinteodcnts  Datton 
and  Littlefield,  Professors  Hardy, 
Sears,  and  Perkins,  President  Hyde, 
Dr.  Newell,  Miss  Wetherbee,  Alex 
Qnstafsen,  Colonel  Van  Slyek,  and 
Hon.  Edward  Atkinson,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  discussions. 

Brief  Institutes  of  General  His- 
tory. By  E.  Benjamin  Andrews, 
D.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  History 
in  Brown  University.  Pp.  452. 
Cloth.  Price,  $2.00.  Silver,  Rogers 
A  Co.,  publisliers,  Boston. 

This  volume  is  precisely  what  Its 
name  Implies  —  ^'  institutes.'^  As  these 
deal  with  the  entire  sweep  of  history 
in  a  single  volume,  they  must  of  course 
be  ^' brief.''  The  aim  of  the  book  is 
not  to  supplant  the  living  teacher  but 
to  make  him  still  more  living.  It  does 
not  offer  matter  for  rote  recitation,  but 
«( blazes  through  the  Jungle  of  the  ages 
a  course  along  which  the  Instructor 
can  guide  his  class  much  as  he  lists.** 
The  method  Is  sjmthetlc,  articulate, 
progressive.  The  work  comprises 
eleven  chapters  of  generic  topics: 
The  Study  of  History,  The  Old  East, 
The  Classical  Period,  The  Dissolution 
of  Rome,  llie  Mediaeval  Roman  Empire 
of  the  West,  Feudalism  and  the  French 
Monarchy,  Islam  and  the  Crusades, 
Renaissance  and  Reformation,  The 
Thirty  Years'  War,  The  French  Rev- 
olution, Prussia  and  the  New  Empire ; 
each  conspicuously  broken  up  Into 
about  twenty  paragraphs,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  best  German  Lehr- 
hucher^  and  all  constituting  together  a 
compact,  orderly,  and  rounded  whole. 
Enpecially  to  encourage  and  facilitate 
collateral  reading,  a  select  bibliogra- 
phy precedes  each  chapter  and  para- 
graph. All  unimportant  details  are 
ignored,  the  most  Important  treated 
In  notes,  and  the  rationale  of  histori- 
cal movement  made  studiously  prom- 
inent throughout.  The  result  is  a 
precipitate  rather  than  an  outline  or 
compend,  ^'  to  history  what  the  spinal 


cord  Is  to  the  nervous  system  or  the 
Gulf  Stream  to  the  Atlantic."  This 
Is  confidently  believed  to  be  for  class- 
room use  or  as  a  readers'  manual  by 
far  the  best  general  history  extant. 
Even  instructors  who  use  their  own 
lectures  will  find  it  a  great  savhig  of 
time,  and  in  equal  degree  helpful  to 
the  progress  of  their  classes  to  place 
these  Institutes  In  the  hands  of  their 
pupils  as  a  syllabus  and  as  a  register 
of  the  best  literature  for  side  readings. 
The  volume  is  handsomely  printed 
on  the  l>e8t  quality  of  paper,  and  well 
bound  in  cloth.  It  will  grace  the 
shelf  of  any  library,  and  will  prove  a 
welcome  book  to  all  students  and 
readers  of  history. 

Narrative  and  Critical  History 
OF  America.  Illustrated.  Vol.  IV. 
French  Explorations  and  Settle- 
ments In  North  America  and  those 
of  the  Portuguese,  Dutch,  and 
Swedes,  1500-1700.  Pp.  516.  Vol. 
V.  The  English  and  French  in 
North  America,  1689-1763.  Pp.  649. 
Edited  by  Justin  Winsor.  Boston 
and  New  York :  Houghton,  Mifilin 
&Co. 

Mr.  Winsor  and  his  publishers  are 
placing  all  future  historians  of  Amer- 
ica under  great  obligation  to  them  for 
the  great  fund  of  original  and  reliable 
Information  concerning  the  early 
times  in  America  contained  in  this 
great  work,  so  justly  entitled  "  Narra- 
tive and  Critical "  history  of  America. 
I1ie  reproduction  of  so  many  ancient 
maps,  plates,  documents,  etc.,  critical 
essays  on  the  sources  of  information, 
lists  of  books  to  be  consulted  on  spe- 
cial topics,  critical  records  of  discov- 
erers and  explorers,  portraits  and 
Illustrations  of  all  sorts, — these  all 
carry  us  back  to  those  early  periods 
of  discoveries,  explorations,  and  settle- 
ments, and  open  up  to  us  the  circum- 
stances and  conditions  of  those  times 
as  no  work  hitherto  published  has 
done.  The  fourth  and  fifth  volumes 
of  this  great  work  are  now  published, 
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the  former  treating  principally  of  the 
French  explorations  and  settlements, 
and  the  latter  giving  the  history  of 
hoth  English  and  French  in  North 
America  down  to  the  Treaty  of  Paris, 
at  the  close  of  the  French  and  Indian 
war.  The  value  of  these  books  is 
vastly  increased  by  singularly  full  and 
complete  indexes.  The  work  will  be 
found  to  be  of  as  great  interest  to  the 
general  reader  as  to  critical  scholars 
and  historians. 

Final  Memorials  op  Henry  Wads- 
worth  Longfellow.  Edited  by 
Samuel  Longfellow.  Pp.  446.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Ck).    1887. 

Few  books  lately  published  have 
had  more  readers  among  lit(*rary  peo- 
ple than  the  memorials  of  the  poet 
Longfellow,  edited  by  his  brother 
with  affectionate  hand,  and  published 
by  the  Hcknors  some  months  since. 
They  were  two  charming  volumes 
which  let  us  into  the  life  and  daily 
breathings  of  a  rare  character.  The 
material  left  behind  him  from  a  life  so 
long  and  so  full  as  Longfellow^s  was, 
could  not  be  crowded  into  the  two 
volumes  which  his  brother  with  lov- 
ing hand  so  skilfully  prepared.  This 
book  of  *' Final  Memorials**  will  find 
a  wide  reading  and  be  highly  appre- 
ciated. It  consists  largely  in  corre- 
spondence. The  journal  is  frequently 
quoted,  but  the  letters  both  to  and 
from  distinguished  persons  let  us 
into  the  daily  doings  of  a  life  as  rare 
as  it  !•  pure  and  lovely.  The  larger 
part  of  the  book  is  occupied  with  rem- 
inisoenoes  and  correspondence  relat- 
ing to  the  last  years  of  the  poet's  life. 
Hie  appendix  contains  a  too  brief 
genealogy  of  the  poet,  which  carries 
the  record  of  his  ancestors  back  to 
1486,  in  Yorkshire,  Ens^land.  Long- 
fellow was  a  lineal  descendant 
cyf  John  Alden  and  Priscilla.  The 
fnlleat  and  most  accurate  bibliogra- 
phy of  Longfellow's  published  writ- 


ings which  has  yet  appeared  occu- 
pies a  dozen  pages  in  the  appendix. 
For  his  early  poeuis,  published  during 
his  college  course,  about  the  year 
1825,  he  received  sometimes  one  dol- 
lar, sometimes  two,  according  to  their 
length.  The  Village  Blacksmith,  in 
1840,  brought^  him  fifteen  dollars, 
and  Mr.  Bonner,  of  the  Ledger,  in 
1873,  gave  him  $3,000  for  The  Hang- 
ing of  the  Crane.  A  full  index  adds 
value  and  gives  completeness  to  the 
book. 

Fifty  Two-part  Songs.  Composed, 
selected,  and  arranged  by  J.  A. 
Butterfield.  Pp.  51.  Retail  Price, 
20  cents.  Boston:  F.  H.  GiUon, 
159  High  Street. 

With  vocal  music,  as  with  other 
studies,  it  is  necessary  to  have  from 
time  to  time  new  material.  These 
two-part  songs  are  for  children  in  the 
lower  and  middle  grades.  The  book 
has  grown  out  of  an  actual  necessity 
on  the  part  of  the  editor,  and  it  will 
certainly  prove  of  service  to  others. 

The  Practical  Elements  of  Rhet- 
oric. With  Illustratiyb  Exam- 
ples. By  John  F.  Crenung,  ph.d. 
(Leipsic),  Professor  of  Rhetoric 
in  Amherst  College.  Pp.  483.  Bos- 
ton :  Gbin  &  Co.,  publishers. 

A  book  on  so  old  a  subject  as  rheto- 
ric can  scarcely  hope  to  give  the 
world  much  that  is  new,  but  the  sub- 
ject may  be  treated  in  a  new  way. 
That  it  is  necessary  to  change  the 
methods  of  teaching  with  the  times  is 
undeniable,  and  we  find  abundant  evi- 
dence of  this  fact  in  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing number  of  text-books  that 
are  appearing,  llie  present  volume 
aims  particularly  to  be  practical. 
There  is  much  given  in  some  treatises 
on  this  subject  that,  though  valuable, 
is  not  at  all  practical.  Certain  ele- 
ments must  exist  in  the  writer  him- 
self, in  the  peculiar  make-up  of  his 
own  mind,  and  no  teacher  or  treatise 
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can  endow  him  with  such  elements. 
The  author  wishes  to  give  in  the  most 
dear  manner  possible  those  elements 
which  may  be  applied,  as  the  result 
of  the  teacher*8  guidance,  to  the  act- 
ual construction  of  literature.  In 
order  to  do  this,  copious  examples 
from  standard  literature  have  been 
given  on  every  important  point. 

Classiques  Populaires.  £ditos  par 
H.  Lec^ne  and  H.  Oudin ;  Montes- 
quieu. Bv  Edffar  Z^vort,  Ancien 
£l§ve  de  rficoTe  Normale  Supe- 
rieure,  Roctour  de  I/Academie  de 
Caen ;  also,  Victor  Hi:go.  By  E. 
Dupuy.  Ancien  fileve  de  TEcole 
Normale  Superieure,  professeur  de 
Kh^torique  au  Lycee  Henri  IV,  Lau- 
reat  de  TAcademie  Francaise. 
Paris,  17  Rue  Bonaparte. 

In  selecting  literature  for  the 
French  classes  in  schools  it  is  impor- 
tant that  good  works  and  from  the  best 
authors  be  obtained.  Thei^e  volumes 
are  among  the  best  of  French  litera- 
ture to  be  read  in  our  schools,  lliey 
are  printed  in  large,  clear  type,  and 
contain  good  illustrations. 

The  English  Language.  A  Brief 
Historical  Sketch.  By  Geo.  H. 
Martin,  a.m..  Agent  Massachusetts 
Board  of  Education.  Boston :  Wil- 
lard  Small,  24  Franklin  Street.  30 
cents. 

This  book  is  made  to  help  the  over- 
worked teachers  of  high  schools  and 
academies  who  would  like  to  have 
their  students  know  something  of  the 
history  of  the  English  language,  but 
hjive  not  time  to  take  them  through 
the  larger  works  of  Morris  or  Louns- 
bury. 

The  Shorthand  Exercise  Book. 
In  five  parts,  with  key.  Part  I.  By 
David  Philip  Lindsiey,  author  of 
Takigraphy.  Chicago:  D.  Kimbal, 
83  Madison  Street.  Philadelphia: 
The  author,  1539  Chestnut  Street. 

This  exercise  book  embodies  a  new 
and  improved  style  of  shorthand  for 


the  use  of  intelligent  and  cultivated 
people,  and  for  all  writing  purposes ; 
also  adapted  to  the  use  of  students  of 
takigraphy  and  all  the  phonographies. 
Part  I,  25  cents. 

In  Pursuit  op  Happiness.  By 
Count  l^eo  Tolstoi.  'lYanslated 
from  the  Russian  by  Mrs.  Aline 
Delano.  Pp.  193.  75  cents.  Bos- 
ton: D.  Lothrop  Company. 

A  translation  of  four  characteristic 
stories  from  the  Russian.  The  first  is 
entitled  "  Where  there  is  Love  there 
is  God.^'  The  story  is  of  a  shoemaker 
who  lost  his  wife  and  children,  and 
felt  that  there  was  nothing  left  for 
him  to  live  for.  One  day  a  friend 
told  him  tliat  it  was  wrong  to  repine 
at  God's  ways  and  pointed  him  to  the 
Bible  for  proof.  He  read  diligently, 
was  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what 
he  read,  and  became  happy  over  his 
work.  One  evening,  after  reading 
some  time,  he  dropped  asleep  and 
heard  a  voice  saying,  ^^  Martin,  Mar- 
tin, look  out  in  the  street  to-mor- 
row ;  I  will  come."  The  next  day  he 
wondered  if  the  Lord  would  come. 
During  the  day  he  helped  several  peo- 
ple in  their  troubles,  and  at  night  as 
he  again  read  he  came  to  this  passage: 
^^  Inasmuch  as  ye  have  done  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  have  done  it  unto  me.-^  llien  he 
understood  the  meaning  of  his  dream. 
The  second  story  is  entitled  *'  How 
much  land  a  man  needs ; ''  the  third, 
*^  The  two  pilgrims,'-  and  the  fourth 
"  Ill&ys.*'  The  book  will  prove 
not  only  interesting,  but  instructive 
for  the  young. 

Cutter's  Series  of  Physiologies. 
Anatomy,  Physiology,  and  Hy- 
giene. A  book  for  beginners  and 
another  for  intermediate  classes. 
By  John  C.  Cutter,  b.s.,  m.d.  Il- 
lustrated. Book  for  beginners,  pp. 
144,  30  cents.  Intermediate  course, 
pp.  221,  price  50  cents.  Philadel- 
phia :  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company. 
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John  C.  Cutter  was  professor  of 
physiology  and  comparative  anatomy 
in  the  College  of  Agriculture  at  Sap- 
poro, Japan.  He  was  also  consulting 
physician  to  the  Imperial  Japanese 
Colonial  Department,  and  author  of  a 
number  of  books  on  the  subjects  of 
physiology  and  hygiene.  The  book 
for  intermediate  classes  is  a  revision 
of  Calvin  Cutter's  First  Book  on  An- 
atomy. If  ^^  success  is  the  test  of 
merit,**  Calvin  Cutter's  book  is  worthy 
of  revision  and  republication.  In  the 
book  for  beginners,  directions  are 
given  for  dissections,  and  as  to  where 
to  observe  and  what  to  look  for  on 
the  human  body.  Especial  attention 
is  directed  to  the  prevention  of  dis- 
eases arising  through  the  use  of  im- 
pure air,  water,  and  food.  The  illus- 
trations are  particularly  clear. 

English  Masterpiece  Course.  By 
Alfred  H.  Welsh  (Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity), author  of  Development  of 
English  Literature  and  Language, 
Essentials  of  English,  Complete 
Rhetoric,  etc.  Chicago:  John  C. 
Buckbee  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Silver, 
Rogers  &  Co.,  Boston.  Fp.  205, 
price,  90  cents. 

A  new  and  valuable  appliance  for 
the  growing  study  of  English  litera- 
ture. This  work  serves  to  map  out  a 
course  of  study  of  all  the  representa- 
tive English  writers  from  Chaucer  to 
Emerson,  which,  if  followed,  will  give 
clear  and  comprehensive  knowledge  of 
such  writers.  Each  period  is  prefaced 
by  references  designed  to  reveal  the 
connection  between  the  literature  and 
the  temper  of  the  times,  and  to  show 
especially  a  writer^s  inspirations  in 
their  relations  to  dominant  events, 
opinions,  and  passions.  Under  each 
author  is  given  an  exhaustive  list  of 
references  to  critical  authorities  as  to 
the  characteristics  of  the  author,  and 
criticisms  of  the  production  or  produc- 
tions chosen.  An  appendix  explains 
where  the  masterpieces  may  be  ob- 


tained at  very  low  prices.  A  valuable 
book  for  private  study,  for  literary 
clubs,  for  the  class-room,  and  for 
libraries  of  reference. 

Songs  of  History.  Poems  and  Bal- 
lads upon  Important  Episodes  in 
American  History.  By  Hezeklah 
Butterworth.  Boston:  New  Eng- 
land Publishing  Co.    Pp.  181. 

It  is  said  that  poetry  points  the 
morals  of  history  and  interprets  the 
spirit  of  historic  events.  In  other 
lands  every  episode  of  history,  every 
mountain  and  river,  every  trade  and 
occupation,  every  heroic  act,  and  every 
holiday  has  its  song ;  and  are  we  to 
fall  so  far  behind  when  we  have  every 
chance  to  surpass  other  nations?  Oni 
national  life  is  not  without  events  and 
deeds  and  times  worthy  of  being  im- 
mortalized by  the  poet^s  pen.  Let  us 
encourage  a  more  sympathetic  study 
of  what  is  poetic  In  our  national  life, 
and  perhaps  others  will  be  awakened 
to  the  beauties  of  historic  events. 
This  collection  of  poems  from  the 
pen  of  Hezekiah  Butterworth  has 
been  brought  together  in  this  form  in 
answer  to  a  request  that  his  verses  on 
subjects  associated  with  American 
history  should  be  compiled  for  the 
use  of  the  teacher,  the  family,  and 
the  school.  It  is  beautifully  printed 
on  good  paper,  and  is  in  every  way  a 
very  attractive  book. 

CONTES  BT  L^ENDES  AU  HOUBLON. 

By  C.  Rouze.  Paris:  H.  Lecdne 
&  H.  Oudin,  editeurs,  17  Rue  Bona- 
parte.   Pp.  267. 

Both  these  books  have  illustrations 
and  are  printed  on  good  paper  in 
clear  type. 

No.  28  of  the  Riyersidb  Litera- 
ture Series  is  a  collection  of  Es- 
says ON  Birds  and  Bees  by  John 
Burroughs,  with  an  introduction  by 
Mary   E.  Burt.      This  series  is  pub- 
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philology  is  really  studied.  It  represents  the  wishes  of  the 
well-trained  master^  not  the  actual  work  done  by  the  ordinary 
^student. 

After  the  thorough  German  method  Freund  finds  it  necessary 
to  start  with  a  definition,  just  as  the  ancient  Stoics  did,  so  that 
writer  and  reader  may  know  what  they  are  considering.  The 
word  philology  is  of  Greek  origin,  and  ""^doXopt^  was  a  term  pecu- 
liar to  the  Athenians,  who  were  so  fond  of  talking  and  listening 
and  always  desirous  of  hearing  some  new  thing.  This  word  does 
not  occur  before  Plato,  and  in  his  Laws  Athens,  fond  of  talking, 
is  contrasted  with  Sparta  the  laconic.^  Again,  in  the  Phiedrus 
Socrates  calls  himself  "  philologos  "  because  he  takes  such  pleas- 
ure in  listening.^  The  noun  f^Mkuyoa  then  came  to  mean  the  de- 
sire for  conversation  on  learned  subjects  in  which  both  speaker 
and  hearer  gained  pleasure.  The  transition  from  that  idea  to  the 
love  of  literature  was  easy,  since  the  disputants  turned  to  books 
for  their  necessary  materials,  and  because  the  books  themselves. 
Homer's  Iliad  especially,  were  frequently  the  subjects  of 
discussion. 

Among  us  the  term  classical  philology  is  more  common  ;  but 
why  classical?  Because  it  is  the  philology  which  concerns  the 
literature  worthy  of  selection  from  the  vast  array  of  books ;  the 
literature  of  the  first  class,  so  to  speak.  Goethe  says  :  "  Chinese, 
Indian,  Egyptian  antiquities  are  only  curiosities ;  it  is  very  bene- 
ficial to  us  and  to  the  world  to  become  acquainted  with  them,  but 
they  will  be  of  small  profit  for  moral  and  aesthetic  training."  All 
philologists  believe  with  Goethe  that  this  training  is  gained  in  a 
shorter  time  and  with  better  results  through  the  ancient  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  than  in  any  other  way. 

The  first  philologist  was  Socrates.  Xenophon  ^  t^Us  us  that  it 
was  his  custom  to  join  his  disciples  in  investigating  the  treasures 
of  the  wise  men  of  old  and  to  pick  out  whatever  good  thing  they 
might  see.  His  successor  in  this,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  was 
the  divine  Plato,  whose  wonderful  knowledge  of  the  labors  of  his 
predecessors  in  literature  is  shown  everywhere  in  his  dialogues. 
But  even  Plato  wa^  surpassed  by  Aristotle,  the  first  man  who 
took  all  knowledge  for  his  province.  His  ever-changing  subjects 
of  investigation  led  him  to  an  acquaintance  with  all  the  books  of 
his  own  and  previous  ages.     To  him  even  now  we  owe  the  princi- 

1  LftWt,  841,  e.       >  Ph.  3S6, 2.       >  Mem.  i,  6.  U. 
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pies  of  criticism,  both  of  thought  and  style.  In  the  same  way 
all  the  Greeks  were  philologists  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  and 
the  word  does  not  gain  a  technical  meaning  until  the  time  of  the 
literary  activity  at  Alexandria,  when  the  friend  of  literature 
became  the  erudite  scholar.  Every  one  knows  about  the  great 
library  at  Alexandria  and  the  encouragement  that  was  given 
there  to  learned  men.  Perhaps  the  most  erudite  of  the  many 
whose  names  have  come  down  to  us  were  Callimachus  and  Aris- 
tarchus  (fl.  200  B.C.).  The  latter  was  so  tremendous  a  scholar 
that  his  fame  was  spread  over  the  whole  world,  and  his  name  was 
a  synonym  of  acute  criticism  in  Cicero's  day.  His  great  work 
was  the  establishment  of  the  Homeric  text.  The  Alexandrians 
were  critics,  grammarians,  and  interpreters.  Grammar  included 
all  that  could  be  placed  under  that  category,  and  the  criticism  was 
textual.  This  special  activity  arose  centuries  before  at  Athens, 
when  the  school-masters  endeavored  to  rectify  the  copyists'  mis- 
takes in  their  Homers.  The  Alexandrians  were  learned  and  eru- 
dite, but  totally  wanting  in  creative  power.  Their  books,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  were  rearrangements  of  the  tlioughts  of 
their  predecessors.  Eratosthenes,  at  Alexandria,  was  the  first  to 
claim  "  Philologus  "  as  his  special  title.  The  study  of  philology 
next  arose  at  Pergamum,  when  learning  was  patronized  and  encour- 
aged by  royalty.  At  Pergamum  was  a  great  library,  which  soon 
became  a  rallying  point  for  scholars.  Crates  Mallot^s  was  thought 
to  be  the  most  learned  of  the  school,  and  it  was  he  who  carried 
the  torch  to  Rome,  whither  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  in  167  B.C. 
Owing  to  the  practical  bent  of  the  Roman  mind,  the  inquiry  of 
the  incipient  philologists  was  turned  in  the  direction  of  antiqui- 
ties rather  than  literature ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  law  were 
cleared  away  before  they  gave  their  attention  to  Ennius,  Naevius, 
and  the  songs  of  the  Salii.  Ateius  Prselextatus  was  the  first 
Roman  to  call  himself  philologist,  although  L.  ^lius  Stilo  was 
better  entitled  to  the  term.  In  Cicero's  time  antiquities  were 
known  as  Juliana  studia.  Vano,  the  polyhistor,  was  the  great- 
est of  them  all,  a  man  of  stupendous  learning.  No  subject  was 
too  unimportant,  no  toil  of  research  too  arduous  to  thwart  his  in- 
vestigations ;  he  passed  his  life  in  study  and  literally  lived  among 
his  books.  Very  little  of  his  philological  work  survives,  only 
fragments  of  his  exhaustive  and  cumbersome  work  on  the  Latin 
language.     In  the  time  of   the  early  empire  all  educated  men 
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knew  Greek,  and  were  as  well  acquainted  with  the  masterpieces 
of  Greek  art  as  with  their  own  literary  treasures.  As  time  went 
on  more  attention  was  given  to  antiquities ;  Seneca  tells  us  in  one 
of  his  epistles  *  what  things  a  philologist  would  notice  in  a  chap- 
ter of  Cicero's  Republic,  and  every  one  knows  the  extravagant 
value  placed  upon  the  early  Roman  writers  in  Hadrian's  reign. 

In  the  West,  duiing  the  Middle  Ages,  philology  slumbered  with 
all  the  other  sciences,  until  it  was  recalled  to  activity  by  Petrarch 
(fl.  1325)  and  Boccaccio.  The  growing  interest  in  the  study  was 
advanced  to  a  very  great  degree  by  the  encouragement  and  cooper- 
ation of  hundreds  of  learned  Greeks  who  fled  to  Italy  from  the 
Turk  when  Constantinople  fell  in  the  next  century.  The  inven- 
tion of  printing  no  longer  made  huge  libraries  a  necessity ;  each 
city  could  collect  its  own,  and  the  student  would  find  books  every- 
where. Perhaps  the  greatest  representatives  of  this  period  were 
Poggio  and  Lorenzo  della  Valla.  The  special  characteristic  of 
this  age  of  philology  was  the  study  and  imitation  of  style,  which 
reached  its  highest  development  in  the  Ciceronianism  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  as  shown  in  the  writings  of  Manutius  and  Mure- 
tus.  The  Italian  revival  was  speedily  followed  by  the  general 
renaissance  over  all  Europe.  The  French  led  in  point  of  time 
with  Scaliger  and  Casaubon ;  very  soon  the  Germans  followed 
with  Erasmus  and  Gruter,  the  English  with  Bentley  and  Davies, 
and  the  Dutch  with  Lipsius,  Voss,  and  Gronovius.  In  the  pur- 
suit of  the  study  each  scholar  did  what  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, 
and  left  the  impress  of  his  method  on  his  disciples ;  but  as  men 
came  into  prominence  and  passed  away,  the  treatment  began  to 
differentiate  according  to  broad  national  lines.  Thus  the  French, 
taken  as  a  whole,  gave  greater  attention  to  the  material  side,  — 
the  explanation  of  the  subject-matter,  —  Turnebus  being  eminent 
in  this  particular ;  while  the  Dutch  and  English  were  occupied 
with  textual  criticism.  Germany  contributed  lejist  of  all  to  clas- 
sical learning  until  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
the  publication  of  Winkelmann's  History  of  Art  introduced  a  new 
period  of  activity.  Heyne  at  Gottingen  did  much  to  bring  art 
and  aesthetics  within  the  cordon  of  classical  studies,  but  philology 
did  not  become  a  science  until  Wolfs  time,  just  before  the  close 
of  the  last  century.  He  rejected  the  name  philology  as  too 
narrow,  and  invented    the    new  term,  "  science    of   antiquities '' 

«  106, 29. 
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(alterihum%'mi%%enschafC).  His  innovation  did  not  meet  with 
success,  as  far  as  the  words  were  concerned,  but  his  explanation 
of  the  term,  on  the  whole,  would  satisfy  philologists  of  the  pres- 
ent day.  To  him  it  meant  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  mental 
and  spiritual  life  of  the  two  most  cultivated  nations  of  the  world, 
gained  through  the  monuments  and  relics  which  they  have  left 
behind  them.  The  great  objection  to  this  conception  of  the 
study  is  the  abasement  of  language  to  a  mere  instrument  of 
knowledge,  on  a  level  with  the  other  survivals  of  ancient  life. 
This  very  question  forms  the  point  of  departure  in  the  method 
and  aim  of  the  study  in  the  present  century.  One  camp  chose 
antiquities,  the  other,  literature ;  and  while  Wolf  regarded  the 
classical  age  as  independent,  to  be  studied  for  itself  alone,  Heyne 
and  Heeren  turned  rather  to  the  historical  and  political  side  with 
its  bearing  on  the  modern  world. 

Still,  all  the  philologists  of  modern  Germany  have  more  in  com- 
mon with  Wolf  than  with  his  predecessors.  He  thought  that 
philology  was  great  and  important  enough  to  be  studied  for  its 
own  sake  and  scientifically,  and  on  his  matriculation  at  Gottingen 
he  astonished  the  authorities  exceedingly  at  his  demand  for  en- 
rolment as  a  studiosus  philologice  instead  of  iuru  or  theologice.  He 
carefully  divided  the  subject  into  its  component  parts,  and  pub- 
lished his  theory  of  the  science  in  1807.  The  substance  of  it  is 
contained  in  the  following  words :  "  It  is  the  contents  of  the 
knowledge  and  information  which  make  known  to  us  the  deeds 
and  fortunes,  the  political,  literary,  and  economic  condition  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  their  culture,  their  languages  and  sciences, 
manners  and  religions,  national  characteristics  and  ways  of  think- 
ing, in  such  a  way  that  we  are  able  to  thoroughly  understand  the 
works  that  have  come  down  from  them  to  us,  and  to  enjoy  them 
with  insight  into  their  contents  and  spirit,  with  a  realization  of 
the  life  of  antiquity,  and  with  comparison  of  the  later  and  pres- 
ent times."  The  main  thought  is  plain  enough :  get  a  vivid  and 
thorough  conception  of  the  life  of  antiquity.  But  whence  is  this 
knowledge  to  be  gained  ?  The  sources  fall  into  three  classes  :  (a) 
the  literature  ;  (6)  the  surviving  works  of  art ;  that  is  to  say,  the 
product  of  the  skill  of  the  painter,  the  sculptor,  and  the  common 
artisan ;  and  ((?)  the  monuments  of  antiquity  which  belong  to 
both  classes,  being  works  of  art,  etc.,  which  bear  inscriptions. 

Of  these  sources  the  literature,  of  course,  takes  the  first  rank. 
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inasmuch  as  the  written  book  is  a  better  vehicle  of  thought  than 
the  artist's  marble.  Let  us  consider  tliis  \Wde  subject  in  its  vari- 
ous subdivisions,  the  first  of  which  is  language.  The  knowledge 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages  is  the  first  requisite  of  the 
would-be  philologist.  They  are  the  keys  of  the  literatures,  and 
miist  be  thoroughly  undei^tood ;  and  to  gain  this  result,  the  stu- 
dent must  first  learn  wliat  language  is,  the  theories  of  its  origin, 
and  the  laws  of  its  development.  The  science  of  language  is 
grammar,  a  word  of  wide  signification,  for  it  means  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  to  the  widest  extent.  We  must  go  back  to 
the  origin  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  :  must  trace  the  development 
and  change  in  the  various  periods,  and  then  turn  to  their  orthogra- 
phy and  orthoepy,  their  prosody  and  etymology,  their  syntax  and 
idioms.  After  the  grammar  comes  the  exegesis,  or  hermeneutics  ; 
that  is  to  say,  the  art  of  elucidating  the  meaning  of  a  wi-iter  with 
the  necessary  certainty.  This  depends  upon  grammatical,  rhetori- 
cal, and  historical  interpretation.  Vano  called  it  enarratio  aucto- 
rum^  and  Niebuhr  says  that  in  its  perfection  it  is  the  fruit  of 
completed  study  and  calls  for  a  ripe  and  thorough  judgment. 
Herbst  gives  warning  that  in  the  interpretation  only  what  is  really 
demanded  by  the  text  should  be  brought  out,  and  the  temptation 
to  over-explanation  should  he  resisted.  Criticism  is  the  subdivi- 
sion following  hermeneutics.  The  art  and  science  of  criticism 
enables  the  scholar  to  decide  upon  the  authenticity  of  the  received 
text ;  its  results  are  shown  in  the  rejection  of  words,  clauses,  para- 
graphs, and  whole  books  from  the  traditional  works  of  authors. 
Wolf  divided  it  into  the  aesthetic  criticism,  which  looked  rather  to 
the  form  and  style,  and  the  doctrinal,  which  embraced  the  other 
relations  of  the  text.  This  division  is  generally  abandoned,  and 
men  now  speak  of  the  higher  and  lower  criticism.  The  lower, 
sometimes  called  the  conjectural  or  manuscript  criticism,  makes 
it  possible  for  the  scholar  to  discover  the  correct  reading  from  the 
blunders  of  the  copyists.  The  higher  criticism  considers  the 
thought  rather  than  the  word ;  it  considers  the  author,  the  sul>- 
ject,  the  circumstances,  the  individual  variations  of  style,  all  of 
which  taken  together  enable  the  critic  to  set  apart  whole  books  as 
spurious.  We  may  take  as  a  notable  example  Cicero's  orations 
post  reditumj  condemned  by  Wolf  himself.  Freund  emphasizes 
the  study  of  criticism  because,  in  his  opinion,  it  forms  a  very 
important  part  of  the  philological  foundation.     "  Without  a  firm. 
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critical  foundation  the  philological  hoiise  is  built  upon  the  sand, 
and  philological  science  degenerates  into  dilettanteism."  The 
critic,  before  entering  on  his  work,  must  be  acquainted  with  the 
special  science  of  palaeography ;  that  is  to  say,  a  knowledge  of 
the  writing  materials  of  the  ancients,  the  size  of  the  writings, 
palimpsests,  and  the  methods  of  copyists,  the  Greek  and  Latin 
alphabets,  abbreviations,  accents,  piuictuation,  etc.  The  fourth 
subdivision  is  the  art  of  style  and  composition,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  and  the  principles  of  ancient  prosody.  "  For,"  says 
Freund,  and  few  Americans  will  agree  with  him,  "  the  ability 
to  write  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  alone  enables  us  thor- 
oughly to  understand  literary  work  of  the  like  nature ;  conse- 
quently, the  ability  to  write  in  Latin,  if  not  in  Greek,  is  more 
than  subsidiary."  Freund's  theory  pushed  to  the  ultimate 
amounts  to  the  old  saying :  ^'  None  but  a  poet  can  understand  a 
poet,"  a  principle  as  impractical  as  it  is  true.  Donaldson,  the 
eminent  English  scholar,  thought  he  saw  great  weakness  in  German 
scholarship  as  shown  in  the  treatment  of  Latin  poetiy,  because 
in  his  day  it  was  not  the  custom  in  Germany  for  school-boys  to 
grind  out  alcaics  and  hexameters. 

So  much  for  the  literature  as  studied  for  itself  alone.  Whence 
comes  our  knowledge  of  what  may  be  termed  the  setting  of  the 
literature,  antiquities  in  the  widest  sense  ?  A  great,  probably  the 
greatest,  part  is  gained  from  books ;  archaeology  is  mined  from 
the  literature,  but  is  not  literature  itself,  although  indispensable 
to  the  scholar.  First  and  most  important  is  ancient  geography. 
The  climatic  and  topical  conditions  of  the  ancient  nations  often 
throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the  development  of  the  people.  Who 
has  looked  upon  Attica  and  not  realized  the  necessity  of 
Theseus'  command  that  the  Atticans  should  become  Athenians  ; 
and  who  can  adequately  estimate  the  military  genius  of  Hannibal 
without  picturing  the  passes  of  the  Alps  and  the  plains  of  Lom- 
bardy  in  his  mind's  eye  ?  Geography  indeed  shades  into  history 
and  chronology ;  without  both,  the  student  is  like  a  ship  that  has 
lost  its  compass.  Let  him  who  doubts  consider  the  blunders  of 
the  Alexandrians  and  be  wise.  And  history  means  something 
more  than  names  and  dates,  causes  and  effects ;  historio^l  criti- 
cism must  be  added,  which  is  the  ability  to  sift  out  the  refuse 
matter  and  prove  the  authenticity  of  every  link  in  the  historical 
chain.     The  third  subdivision  is  archaeology  in  the  limited  sense. 
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This  includes  a  knowledge  of  the  political,  religious,  and  military 
conditions  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  their  constitutions  and  the 
development  thereof  ;  and  to  these  may  be  added  with  profit  a 
familiarity  with  the  customs  of  common  life,  with  the  arts  and 
trades,  and  the  innumerable  little  things  which  go  to  make  up  the 
habits  of  daily  life.  In  the  study  of  works  on  antiquities  it  is 
thought  advisable  for  the  student  to  go  to  the  original  authorities, 
which  are  cited  by  the  compilers.  This  is  certainly  necessary  for 
the  advanced  student,  since  Mommsen  and  Lange  differ  on  many 
.subjects ;  and  now  the  Belgian  scholar,  Willems,  has  chosen  to 
disagree  with  botli.  Not  an  unimportant  division  of  antiquities 
is  the  law ;  without  a  knowledge  of  this,  more  especially  of  the 
ante-Justinian  jurisprudence,  many  passages  of  ancient  authors 
would  be  unintelligible.  What  could  the  tyro  do  with  Cicero's 
Pro  Cluentio  ?  In  the  mythology  we  find  the  beginnings  of  his- 
tory and  philosophy,  the  stories  of  the  gods  and  heroes,  and  the 
geographical,  astronomical,  and  other  fictions  of  the  poetical  age. 
Here  is  shown  the  childhood  of  the  race,  our  race  as  well  as  the 
Greeks.  We  do  not  need  to  emphasize  a  study  that  is  connected 
so  closely  with  all  modern  literature.  The  history  of  literature  is 
studied  in  two  ways :  the  first,  in  order  to  learn  about  the  lives  of 
the  writers,  their  careers  and  social  conditions  ;  and  the  second,  to 
trace  the  historical  development  of  the  various  divisions  of  the 
general  subject,  as,  for  example,  the  history  of  the  Epos  and  the 
Satura.  The  former  is  called  the  outer,  the  latter  the  inner,  his- 
tory of  the  literature. 

Between  the  art  that  is  manifested  in  literature  and  that  which 
appears  in  material  objects  there  are  certain  subjects  which  belong 
in  a  measure  to  both.  These  are  the  mimetic  arts,  such  as  music 
and  dancing,  the  method  of  declamation  and  rhapsody,  and  the 
management  of  the  orchestra. 

The  second  class  of  survivals  includes  the  works  of  the  artist 
and  artisan,  and  all  the  products  of  hand  and  brain.  On  the  one 
side  the  science  of  archaeology  or  archaeography  reaches  the  Venus 
of  Milo  and  the  Parthenon;  on  the  other,  the  great  sewer  at 
Rome  and  the  baker's  furniture  at  Pompeii.  Most  important  is 
the  theory  of  art  and  its  history ;  the  rest  can  be  gained  by  de- 
grees, as  it  is  needed.  Wolf  introduced  the  study  of  art  in  phi- 
lology ;  but  philologists,  as  a  rule,  have  given  it  the  cold  shoulder. 
Little  attention  is  given  to  the  subject  in  the  gymnasia,  and  many 
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Students  neglect  the  lectures  at  the  university.  The  most  impor- 
tant aid  in  this  study  is,  of  course,  a  collection  of  the  objects 
themselves.  Few  of  our  colleges  are  provided  with  such  mate- 
rial; most  of  them  tolerate  the  fine  arts,  far  from  encouraging 
them. 

The  third  class  of  survivals  is  mixtum  et  varium^  being  in  a 
certain  sense  both  literature  and  art.  The  subdivisions  are  numis- 
matics and  epigraphy ;  that  is,  the  study  of  coins  and  of  inscrip- 
tions, of  whatever  sort,  upon  stone,  wood,  and  metal.  The 
inscriptions  contribute  much  to  our  grammatical,  lexical,  and 
geographical  knowledge.  The  theory  of  the  Roman  colonial 
government  rests,  to  a  high  degree,  upon  the  copy  of  the  Lex 
lulia  Municipalis  which  was  excavated  in  1732,  and  the  diction  of 
the  inscriptions  is  the  final  test  of  orthography.  Like  archsB- 
ology,  numismatics  and  epigraphy  are  frequently  neglected  in 
Germany. 

Now  a  philologist  who  respects  his  calling  will  desire  to  know 
what  his  predecessors  have  done.  He  will  be  willing  to  sit  at  the 
feet  of  experience  and  learn  wisdom  from  the  mistakes  of  others. 
He  will  learn  that  the  study  of  the  classics  has  been  in  a  most 
dangerous  position  for  over  two  hundred  years,  and  will  smile 
over  the  dismal  predictions  of  a  century  ago.  He  will  gain  cour- 
age from  the  hard-won  success  of  the  great  masters,  and  will  real- 
ize that  if  his  own  measure  of  success  is  small,  he  will  have  many 
to  bear  him  company.  As  his  books  will  be  his  principal  guides, 
he  needs  a  knowledge  of  bibliography,  so  that  he  may  know  what 
books  have  been  written  on  the  various  subjects  and  what  authors 
be  may  trust.  For  elementary  bibliography  Mayor's  Guide  to  the 
Choice  of  Classical  Books  is  excellent.  Much  can  be  gained  from 
the  histories  of  literature  and  from  second-hand  book  catalogues. 
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MODERN  LANGUAGE   TEACHING  IN  EUROPE. 

BY  EDBfUND  NOBLE. 

ONE  of  the  most  practical  and  important  questions  of  the  day 
is  that  of  the  acquirement  of  modern  languages.  This  is 
shown  in  a  remarkable  way  by  an  inquiry  which  was  recently  set 
on  foot  in  London.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  that  city  col- 
lected evidence  regarding  the  presence  of  foreign  clerks  in  the 
English  metropolis,  the  degree  to  which  they  were  engaged  by 
London  firms,  and  the  cause  of  their  employment.  From  the  sta- 
tistics gathered,  it  appeared  that  thirty-five  per  cent,  of  the  leading 
business  houses  in  the  city  have  foreigners,  who  are  almost  in- 
variably Germans,  on  their  staff,  while  many  of  the  remaining 
firms  seemed  tempted  to  follow  the  example  of  their  neighbors. 
It  was  further  learned  that  ninety-nine  per  cent,  of  the  English- 
men who  adopt  a  mercantile  life  have  no  serviceable  acquaintance 
with  French  and  German.  Hence  employers  who  have  dealings 
with  foreigners  are  obliged  to  hire  strangers  able  to  write  and  read 
the  languages  of  their  correspondents.  That  Germans  are  thus 
employed  arises  from  the  fact  that  they  alone,  of  all  the  foreigners 
who  annually  flock  to  the  English  metropolis  from  the  continent, 
possess  the  necessary  lingual  and  mercantile  knowledge.  What  is 
more,  the  experience  of  London  in  this  matter  has  been  found  to 
coincide  with  the  experience  of  traders  and  business  men  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

A  partial  explanation  of  this  state  of  things  has  long  been  cur- 
rent, but  there  has  been  a  general  failure  to  trace  English  insular- 
ity in  the  matter  of  languages  to  its  true  cause.  The  English  are 
by  race,  tendency,  and  national  habit,  egotists  in  their  speech  ; 
wherever  they  have  gone  on  the  planet,  we  have  seen  them  forc- 
ing their  language  upon  the  foreigner  in  preference  to  acquiring 
his  own.  All  the  rigor  of  civil  service  rules  is  needed  to  compel 
an  even  fair  knowledge  of  Hindustani  upon  candidates  for  official 
positions  in  India.  It  is  rare  to  hear  of  British  soldiers  sent  on 
foreign  service,  bringing  back  with  them  any  acquaintance  with 
the  native  speech  of  the  countries  in  which  they  have  been    cam- 
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paigning.  There  are  English  colonies  in  Italy,  Greece,  Persia, 
Malta,  Egypt,  Turkey,  and  Russia,  who  have  spent  decades  in 
those  lands  without  acquiring  the  power  to  dispense  with  inter- 
preters, even  in  the  commonest  affairs  of  their  daily  life.  The 
habit  of  carrying  polyglot  valets  with  them  to  the  continent  has 
been  cultivated  for  centuries  by  the  rich  families  of  England, 
while  to-day  the  ordinary  Briton  who  ventures  on  a  pleasure  trip 
to  Paris,  Berlin,  or  Rome  finds  himself  as  much  at  sea  in  the  mat- 
ter of  language  as  if  he  had  been  landed  in  the  heart  of  China. 

Such  are  the  facts ;  but  what  is  the  underlpng  cause  ?  We 
shall  find  it  in  faults  of  system.  The  English  are  neither  thorough 
nor  earnest  in  their  teaching  of  modern  languages.  It  is  true 
that  not  only  the  universities,  but  most  of  the  colleges,  in  some 
cases  the  public  schools  as  well,  affect  to  qualify  pupils  in  at  least 
French  and  German.  It  is  the  fact  that,  with  this  laudable  end  in 
view,  native  professors  are  called  in  to  put  the  students  through 
regular  courses  of  lingual  study.  These  teachers,  moreover,  are 
often  superior  men.  The  Frenchman  is  usually  a  bachelier  es  lettres^ 
fresh  from  his  examination  at  the  Sorbonne  ;  the  German  may  be 
a  country  parson  from  poetic  Swabia,  from  the  pine  regions  of  the 
Fichtelgebirge,  or  from  correct  but  practical  Hanover.  None  the 
less  is  the  tuition  an  unmitigated  failure.  The  colloquial  part  of 
the  studies  is  neglected  altogether.  The  pupils  are  drilled,  page 
by  page,  in  some  classic  whose  abstract  ideas  and  un  modern  lan- 
guage seem  to  have  been  specially  chosen  to  unfit  them  for  every- 
day conversation  on  everyday  subjects.  In  French  they  are 
dosed  with  Racine  and  Molidre,  with  an  occasional  dash  at  Souves- 
tre,  De  Stael,  or  S^vigny ;  in  German  it  is  considered  orthodox 
to  acquaint  them  with  Schiller  (rfer  ewige  Schiller)^  Fouqu^,  Les- 
sing,  Uhland,  and  Biirger.  The  natural  results  of  such  a  system 
may  be  easily  imagined.  In  reality  the  students  have  been  pre- 
pared not  to  talk  in  French  and  German,  but  to  read  with  more 
or  less  fluency  and  intelligence  selected  passages  from  stock  com- 
pilations and  text-books.  The  fact  that  they  can  do  tliis  is  taken 
as  all-conclusive  proof  of  the  brilliancy  of  their  acquirements  and 
of  the  eflSciency  of  their  tutors.  The  public  proof  is  given  on 
what  is  called  examination  day,  when,  in  an  assembly  of  admiring 
parents,  the  students  recite  selections  from  such  show  ineces  as 
Le  Malade  Imaginaire,  Le  M^decin  Malgr^  Lui,  Das  Lied  von  der 
Olocke,  Minna  von  Barnhelm,  etc.     These  recitations  are  well  got 
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up,  and  the  pronunciation  seems  faultless,  yet  in  the  great  majority 
of  cases  the  i)upil  is  at  home  in  the  language  only  within  the 
limits  of  his  set  piece.  The  writer  remembers  once  questioning, 
after  a  i)erformance  of  the  kind,  in  both  of  the  languages  used, 
namely,  French  and  German,  one  of  the  most  successful  of  these 
linguists  of  examination  day,  and  also  remembers  finding  himself 
comi)letely  and  irredeemably  unintelligible  to  the  winner  of 
several  costly  i)rize8  given  for  eflBciency   in   modern   languages. 

The  worst  linguists  of  Europe  are  probably  the  French,  and 
here  the  incapacity  for  languages  seems  to  stand  in  a  certain  co- 
relation  with  the  disinclination  to  travel.  Yet  the  French  have 
made  capital  out  of  their  insularity,  and  they  have  done  this  not, 
as  in  the  case  of  their  English  neighbors,  by  creating  a  demand 
for  interpreters,  but  by  thrusting  their  speech  upon  the  whole 
world  as  the  language  of  diplomacy.  It  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary for  a  Frenchman  to  be  a  linguist :  first,  because  he  rarely 
travels ;  second,  because,  when  he  does  go  abroad,  there  is  proba- 
bly no  part  of  the  world  wherein  he  is  not  sure  of  finding  some 
one  capable  of  talking  to  him  in  his  own  language.  That  under 
these  circumstances  there  should  be  no  efficient  machinery  for  the 
teaching  of  modern  languages  in  France  is  not  at  all  strange. 
The  difference  between  the  two  sides  of  the  channel  in  this  mat- 
ter seems  to  be  of  this  kind :  the  English  need  a  better  system  of 
lingual  instruction,  but  cannot  make  up  their  minds  for  reform ; 
the  French  have  imperfect  methods  of  teaching  modern  languages 
and  do  not  want  to  improve  them. 

The  born  linguists  of  the  world,  if  the  world  has  any  such,  are 
of  Slav  and  Teutonic  stock.  The  Germans  have  always  been  suc- 
cessful teachers  of  languages.  In  colloquial  Latin  their  school- 
men have  remained  proficient  conversationalists  down  to  the 
present  day.  The  student  of  languages  can  know  but  little  of  his 
favorite  subject  outside  the  realms  of  Hoch  Deutsch.  There  are 
more  linguistic  books  issued  annually  in  Leipzig  than  in  any  other 
city  on  the  planet.  Especially  excellent  are  the  facilities  which 
German  scholars  furnish  for  the  acquirement  of  modern  languages. 
The  best  grammars  of  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Swedish,  Danish, 
New  Greek,  and  Persian  bear  Teutonic  imprints.  Up  to  quite 
recently  it  was  impossible  for  a  person  knowing  only  English  to 
acquire  the  Russian  tongue,  there  being  no  English  grammar 
of  that  language  in  existence ;  yet  the  Germans  have  been  pro- 
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vided  with  grammars  of  Russian,  as  well  as  Polish,  for  whole 
decades.  It  is  Germany,  too,  which,  as  a  rule,  supplies  the  world 
with  the  best  dictionaries ;  hence  to  know  German  is  to  comniand 
the  means  of  intercourse  with  the  principal  races  of  the  earth. 
This  wealth  of  linguistic  material,  moreover,  is  associated  first 
with  a  vivid  sense  of  the  importance  of  languages  in  the  realms 
both  of  culture  and  commerce;  second,  with  a  highly  efficient 
means  of  imparting  the  speech  of  the  foreigner.  The  Germans 
regard  a  knowledge  of  modem  languages  as  of  the  first  impor- 
tance, and  they  devote  to  lingual  studies  in  the  schools  a  number 
of  hours  every  week,  that,  to  English  ideas  on  the  subject,  seem 
disproportionately  large.  Nor  is  this  all.  The  Briton  is  gener- 
ally satisfied  with  the  power  to  read  in  a  foreign  language.  The 
Teuton  never  rests  until  he  has  acquired  the  capacity  to  converse 
in  the  tongue  upon  which  his  studies  have  been  concentrated. 
German  pupils  are  made  to  converse  with  each  other  continually 
in  the  presence  of  their  teacher ;  they  are  not  only  taught  to  read, 
but  are  perfected  in  that  wonderful  power  which  Teutons 
undoubtedly  possess  of  learning  rapidly  to  write  with  correctness 
in  the  language  they  wish  to  make  their  own.  Armed  with  lan- 
guages on  the  one  hand,  and  with  an  excellent  business  training 
on  the  other,  the  young  German  goes  forth  equipped  for  almost 
any  career,  and  with  an  enviable  many-sidedness  that  makes  of 
every  land  his  home. 

The  German  is  learned,  as  a  rule,  not  only  in  languages,  but  in 
the  science  of  languages.  The  linguist  pure  and  simple,  or  talker 
of' languages,  is  the  Russian.  The  Slavs  of  northeastern  Europe 
have  been  noted  from  the  earliest  years  of  their  racial  childhood 
for  their  capacity  to  acquire  foreign  systems  of  speech.  Owing 
to  the  early  domiciling  in  Russia  of  hosts  of  foreigners,  as  well  as 
to  their  tolerably  general  employment  as  domestic  tutors  in  the 
families  of  the  well-to-do,  at  least  two  languages,  the  French  and 
German,  may  be  said  to  have  naturalized  themselves  on  Russian 
soil.  Throughout  the  land  of  the  Tzar  the  power  to  speak 
French  is  the  sign  manual  of  the  educated  classes,  German  and 
English  marking  successively  higher  steps  in  the  crescendo  of  cul- 
ture. Excellent  in  itself,  the  Russian  method  of  teaching  modern 
languages  in  the  universities  and  educational  establishments  has 
in  its  favor  all  the  advantages  of  established  tradition  and  of  daily 
practice  at  home  and  in  public  gatherings.     It  is  rare,  in  a   city 
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like  St.  Petersburg,  to  meet  a  student  who  cannot  converse  in 
both  French  and  German.  Indeed,  so  fond  are  the  Russians  of 
these  languages  that  in  not  a  few  native  families  the  mother 
tongue  has  been  altogether  lost,  or  is  spoken  and  written  with 
such  inaccuracy  as  to  make  its  use  a  burdensome  infliction  rather 
than  an  enjoyable  and  patriotic  exercise. 

How  serious  for  the  countries  concerned  are  the  different  atti- 
tudes thus  assumed  towards  modern  languages  will  be  easily  seen. 
What  must  be  the  results  for  travel  has  already  been  suggested. 
In  the  realm  of  diplomacy  France  enjoys,  for  reasons  heretofore 
stated,  facilities  of  intercourse  that  do  not  of  right  belong  to  her ; 
Germany  possesses  those  facilities  by  dint  of  persistent  self- 
culture  ;  while  England  is  so  effectually  separated  from  her  Gallic 
neighbor  by  the  "  silver  streak,"  that  she  can  rarely  talk  at  foreign 
courts  through  her  accredited  representatives  even  in  bad  French. 
The  cost  of  translations  in  the  British  foreign  service  is  notoriously 
enormous,  and  since  Disraeli  represented  England  in  English  at 
the  Berlin  conference  it  has  grown  more  and  more  the  fashion  for 
high-placed  British  personages  to  know  as  little  of  languages  as 
possible,  and  to  throw  such  lingual  responsibilities  as  they  may 
incur  upon  the  ill-paid  dragoman  or  secretary.  It  is  in  the  field 
of  international  commerce  that  the  gift  of  tongues  is  all  impor- 
tant, and  here  Germany  easily  carries  off  the  palm,  at  once  an 
example  and  a  warning. 


As  Mr.  Longfellow  was  standing  at  the  front  door  of  his  house 
one  morning,  a  few  years  ago,  a  lady  in  black  came  up  and  asked : 
**  Is  this  the  house  where  Longfellow  was  born  ?  " 

Mr.  Longfellow  replied :  "  No,  he  was  not  born  here." 

''  Did  he  die  here  ?  " 

"  Not  yet." 

"  Are  you  Longfellow  ?  " 

"  I  am." 

**  I  thought  you  died  two  years  ago." 
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THE  LATEST  LANGUAGE. 

BY  ALMONT  BARNES,  LL.B..  NEW  YORK. 

CURACAO,  Aruba,  Bonaire,  and  Little  Curasao  form  a  group 
of  islands  in  the  Caiibbeau  Sea,  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
from  the  coast  of  the  Republic  of  Venezuela.  They  constitute, 
with  the  island  of  Saba  and  a  part  of  the  island  of  Santa  Marta, 
of  the  Windward  group,  what  is  known  as  the  Dutch  West  Indies, 
and  are  under  one  colonial  government  having  its  head  at  Cura9ao, 
at  the  city  of  Willemstadt,  known  to  the  commercial  world,  how- 
ever, only  as  Cura9ao. 

These  islands  contain  a  population  of  about  forty  thousand 
people,  of  which  some  five  thousand  are  white,  —  Dutch,  Jews  of 
the  old  Portuguese  and  Spanish  stock,  for  the  greater  part,  and 
South  Americans  of  Spanish  descent,  —  the  thirty-five  thousand 
others  being  of  African  and  mixed  descent,  the  offspring  of  slave 
ancestors  in  the  islands  named. 

These  islands  have  been  alternately  possessed  by  the  Spanish, 
Dutch,  English,  French,  and  again  the  Dutch ;  the  latter  and  the 
Spanish,  in  their  order,  having  enjoyed  rule  therein  the  longest. 
It  was  under  the  Dutch  that  African  slavery  was  introduced  and 
abolished ;  although,  from  the  nearness  of  the  islands  to  the  coast, 
the  Spanish  Main,  and  because  of  early  Spanish  population  and 
constant  intercourse  with  the  coast,  the  Simnish  language  com- 
monly prevailed  from  the  first,  except,  perhaps,  among  the  colored 
people. 

It  is  now  nearl}*^  four  hundred  years  since  the  islands  were  dis- 
covered by  Alonzo  de  Ojeda,  and  three  hundred  and  fifty-nine 
fiince  Las  Casas  founded  a  mission  at  Santa  Barbara,  near  Curafao, 
then  Santa  Ana.  Of  course  the  natives,  Indians  of  the  Caribs, 
were  taught  the  Spanish  tongue.  But  from  some  time  since  the 
African  element  became  considerable,  it  is  supposed,  the  formation 
of  a  new  language  commenced  —  a  language  which  is  now  the 
common  one  of  the  islands,  which  is  used  in  the  Catholic  churches, 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  and  has  its  books  and  periodicals. 
As  the  newest  language  of  the  world,  this  of  the  Dutch  West 
Indies*  called  by  the  people  Papiamento,  is  worthy  of  some 
attention. 
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As  this  language  is  founded  upon,  and  consists  principally  of, 
words  of  other  tongues,  mostly  Spanish,  changed  by  omissions, 
additions,  and  transpositions  of  letters  to  suit  either  the  mental 
or  physical  circumstances  of  the  common  people,  it  presents  a 
singular  study.  Its  name  is  obscure,  and  has  itself  probably 
undergone  change.  It  seems  to  have  been  derived  fi*om  the 
Spanish  words,  papilla^  guile,  deceit,  and  the  now  obsolete 
miente^  mind,  will,  idea;  and  would  at  first  have  been  pa- 
pilmiente^  from  which  the  changes  to  the  present  form  are  as 
easy  and  euphonious  as  are  many  others  of  the  language.  The 
name  must  have  been  at  first  one  of  reproach,  deserved  in  the 
minds  of  the  masters,  whose  slaves  slowly  constructed,  in  self- 
defence,  a  medium  of  communication  rapid  and  obscure.  The 
language,  at  first  a  patois,  was  evidently  an  offspring  of  oppres- 
sion, such  as  at  times  resulted  in  savage  sanguinary  scenes,  ending 
with  cuttings  off  of  limbs,  quarterings,  beheadings,  etc.,  by  legal 
direction.  In  its  present  softness  of  vocation  (in  a  double  sense) 
it  would  almost  make  one  believe  that  a  tiger  could  become  a 
kitten. 

But  the  only  way  to  show  the  interested  reader  something  of 
what  the  young  language  really  is,  is  to  present  representative 
parts  before  him.  I  therefore  give  a  list  of  words,  fii-st,  character- 
istic of  both  origin  and  mutation,  with  equivalents  in  English 
and  Spanish,  so  that  form,  change,  and  sense  may  be  taken  in  at 
a  glance;  then  examples  of  grammatical  laws  of  construction; 
and  finally  specimens  of  the  language  itself  in  sentences  of  com- 
mon use.  The  following  list  contains  prepositions,  conjunc- 
tions, adjectives,  adverbs,  nouns,  and  verbs  evidently  from  the 
Spanish :  — 


EMOU8H. 

SPANISH. 

FAPIAMBNTO. 

For. 

Para. 

Pa. 

With. 

Con. 

Cu. 

Without. 

Afuera. 

Afo. 

Below. 

Abajo. 

Abau. 

Diflicult. 

Apretado. 

Pert4. 

Temperate. 

Templado. 

Lau. 

Colored. 

Colorado. 

Cord. 

Paper. 

Papel. 

Pampela. 

Sponge. 

Esponja. 

Spons. 

Market. 

Mercado. 

iVIarchi.i 

^  Ch  In  all  instances  like  ah. 

I 
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To  say.  Decir.  Bisi. 

„   ask.  Preguntar.  Puntri. 

„   arise.  Levantar.  Lamant&. 

„   sleep.  Dormir.  Drumf. 

„   come.  Venir.  Bini. 

This  list  might  be  extended  indefinitely.  Comparison  of  the 
last  two  columns  will  show  rejections  in  Papiamento  of  many 
aspirated  letters,  especially  final  r,  or  their  change  into  labials,  as 
V  into  m  in  levantar^  and  v  into  h  in  venir.  J^  pronounced  nearly 
like  h  in  Spanish,  a  very  strong  aspirate,  is  softened  in  abajoy  with 
the  final  letter,  into  the  very  soft  u  (like  oo  in  eoo),  and  it  is  so 
softened  or  entirely  rejected,  as  in  spons  for  esponja^  in  most  cases 
where  it  is  not  the  initial  letter.  The  change  of  final  o,  or  o  with 
a  final  letter,  into  u  is  also  very  frequent ;  and  the  transpositions 
of  letters  are,  like  the  changes  noted,  mostly  or  wholly  in  the 
interest  of  smoothness  and  softness  of  speech.  To  extend  the  list 
from  the  Spanish  would  be  only  to  give  cumulative  proof. 

Words  taken  from  the  Dutch  are  principally  of  two  classes, 
nouns  and  verbs.  They  have  been  subjected  to,  and  really  admit 
of,  less  change.  In  the  speech  of  the  people  they  sound  strange 
and  forced  often,  and  seem  to  produce  an  effect  like  that  of  large 
pebbles  and  stones  in  swift  shallow  water.  There  are  a  few  words 
taken  from  the  Portuguese,  a  contribution  of  those  Jews  who 
settled  in  the  island  after  expulsion  from  Brazil  and  Spain,  in  the 
time  of  Charles  V  of  Spain,  and  whose  descendants  are  among 
the  most  cultivated,  wealthy,  and  respectable  of  its  citizens.  In 
some  unexplained  and  forgotten  way  the  name  of  the  island  comes 
from  their  language.  In  Portuguese  corapao  is  heart.  Perhaps 
the  exiles  thought  the  colony  which  gave  them  a  welcome  had  a 
heart.  The  u  in  the  name  of  the  principal  island  is  a  change  evi- 
dently made  by  the  common  people  in  early  days ;  for  it  is  like 
one  of  their  customary  changes  to  substitute  it  for  o ;  and  yet 
they  now  call  the  island  and  their  language  cotbou.  To  speak 
their  language  is  to  papid  cotbou. 

Occasionally  one  who  is  a  stranger  is  surprised  to  hear  a  word 
of  his  own  language,  distinctly  pronounced,  used  in  this  mosaic 
speech :  a  word  of  English,  like  pistol,  wolf,  apple,  clerk,  glass, 
clock ;  and  some  such  of  French,  and  fewer  of  Danish,  as  wander 
into  most  lands  —  the  Ponces  de  Leon  of  tongues,  seeking  per- 
petual youth. 
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Among  the  worth  which  bristle  through  the  prevalent  sauvity 
of  Papiamento,  mostly  from  the  Dutch,  are  the  following  illustra- 
tive ones  out  of  many  :  — 


ENGLISH. 

SPANISH. 

PAPIAMENTO. 

Acrid. 

Agrio. 

/AY, 

Blue. 

Azul. 

Blau. 

Stiff. 

Tieso. 

Steif. 

Weak. 

Ddbil. 

Suae. 

Strong. 

Fuerte. 

Sterqui. 

Plumed. 

Pelado. 

Squel. 

Plain. 

Tilano. 

Glad. 

Square. 

Plaza. 

Plas. 

Roof. 

Techo. 

Dae. 

Lock. 

Cerradura. 

Slot. 

Stool. 

Silleta. 

Stul. 

To  unite. 

Pegar. 

Dal. 

„   i)ack. 

Empaquetar. 

Pac. 

„   i)rint. 

Imprimir. 

Dree. 

„    thunder. 

Tronar. 

Donder. 

The  pronunciation  of  this  language,  it  may  here  be  said,  follows 
the  continental  method  strictly  so  far  as  words  from  the  Si>anish, 
French,  and  Portuguese  are  concerned ;  but  so  far  as  Dutch  and 
English  words  depart  from  this  in  pronunciation,  so  do  these 
people  in  most  instances  of  their  use.  The  effect  upon  a  listen- 
ing stranger  has  lx?en  alluded  to. 

Relative  to  laws  of  construction  this  language  is  ver}'  simple, 
as  might  be  expected  from  the  nature  of  its  origin.  Like  Topsy, 
it  was  not  made,  but  grew.  Unlike  the  Spanish,  it  has  had  no 
national  academy  to  "lick  it  into  shape;"  but  as  it  is  easier  for  a 
priest  to  learn  Papiamento  than  for  all  his  parish  to  learn  Spanish 
or  Dutch,  besides  being  more  useful  to  his  cause,  the  Catholic 
clergy  of  ()ura9ao  have  not  only  made  a  study  of  the  language, 
but  have  had  some  such  influence  upon  its  present  form  as  men 
of  their  culture  might  be  expected  to  have  in  the  course  of  many 
years.  The  translation  of  the  books  of  their  religion  into  this 
tongue,  and  their  own  use  of  it  in  their  church  services,  would 
almost  necessarily  lead  to  this.  But  the  effort  has  evidently  been 
simply  to  reduce  to  the  best  use  the  material  in  hand. 


) 
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The  declension  of  the  personal  pronoun  is  as  follows,  differing 
from  the  Spanish  in  each  person  except  the  first  person  plural :  — 


KMGU8H. 

SPANISH. 
SINGULAR. 

PAFIAMBHTO. 

1. 

I. 

Yo. 

Mi. 

2. 

Thou. 

Tu. 

Bo. 

3. 

He,  she,  it. 

El,  ella,  ello. 

PLURAL. 

E,  esayi. 

1. 

We. 

Nos,  nosotros-as. 

Nos. 

2. 

Ye  or  you. 

Vos,  vosotros-as. 

Boso,  bosonan. 

3. 

They. 

Ellos,  ellas. 

Nan,  esall&nan. 

The  possessive  pronouns  are  those  of  the  Spanish,  except  that 
in  place  of  su  (masculine  and  feminine  singular  your)  nan  is 
used  for  the  feminine  in  Papiamento.  Of  the  relative  pronouns 
quen  is  used  for  quien  (who),  quico  for  qui  (what),  and  quende  for 
quien  (which).  The  oblique  cases  are  made  as  in  Spanish  or  in 
English,  with  prepositions.  Of  the  latter,  in  (Spanish  en)  is  like 
the  Portuguese  na. 

The  changes  by  conjugation  are  simple,  and  may  be  shown  very 
fully  in  a  comparatively  brief  space.  The  auxiliary  verb  to  he  is 
conjugated  as  follows :  — 


INDICATIVE  MOOD,  PRESENT 

TENSE. 

SINGULAR. 

% 

SNOLlsn. 

SPANISH. 

PAPIAMENTO. 

1. 

I  am. 

Yo  estoy. 

Mi  ta. 

2. 

Thou  art. 

Tu  estas. 

Bo  ta. 

3. 

He  is. 

El  est4. 

PLURAL. 

E  ta. 

1. 

We  are. 

Nos  estamos. 

Nos  ta. 

2. 

You  are. 

Vos  estais. 

Boso  ta. 

3. 

They  are. 

Ellos  est&n. 

IMPERFECT  TENSE. 
SINGUT.AR. 

Nan  ta. 

1. 

I  was. 

Yo  estaba. 

Mi  tabat&. 

2. 

Thou  wast. 

Tu  estabas. 

Bo  tabat&. 

8. 

He  was. 

El  estaba. 

E  tabat&,  etc. 

The  plural  of  the  Papiamento  may  be  carried  out  with  the 
change  in  pronoun  to  the  plural,  the  verb  remaining  unchanged. 
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This  form  also  answers  for  the  perfect  and  past  perfect  tenses. 
In  the  future  tense  the  verb  is  changed  back  to  present  tense 
form,  and  the  pronoun  preceded  by  Zo,  as  follows :  — 

FUTURE  TENSE. 
ENGLISH.  SPANISH.  PAPIAM1ENTO. 

1.  I  shall  be.  Yo  estar^.  Lo  mi  ta,  etc. 

The  future  perfect  tense  adds  a  (have)  before  ta^  reading,  Lo 
mi  d  ta  (I  shall  have  been),  and  proceeds  with  only  the  changes 
shown  above  in  the  pronouns. 

In  the  subjunctive  mood  cu^  is  the  mood  sign,  the  present  and 
future  tenses  are  alike,  and  as  in  the  indicative  present,  i)refixiug 
the  sign ;  as,  Cu  mi  ta  (I  may  be ;  if  or  when  I  shall  l)e) ;  and  the 
past  tense  is  as  the  past  of  the  indicative,  with  the  mood  sign  pre- 
fixed:  Cu  mi  tahatd  (I  may  have  been). 

To  illustrate  these  forms  by  practical  use  let  them  be  used  with 
the  word  bon  (good)  :  — 

PAPIAMBMTO.  ENGLISH. 

Mi  ta  bon.  I  am  good. 

Bo  tabat&  bon.  Thou  wast  good,  or  hast  been  good, 

or  hadst  been  good. 
Lo  e  ta  bon.  He  will  be  good. 

Lo  nos  &  ta  bon.  We  shall  have  been  good. 

Cu  boso  ta  bon.  Ye  may  be  good ;  or,  if  ye  shall  be 

good. 
Cu  nan  tabat&  bon.  They  may  have  beenrgood;   or,  if, 

etc. 
The  verb  quier  (Spanish  querer^  to  love)  would  take  its  course 
of  changes  —  in  speech  alone  of  course  —  in  the  indicative  mood, 
as  follows.    The  reader  will  here,  as  in  the  last  instance,  supply 
the  needed  tense  knowledge :  — 

PAPLUIKNTO.  ENGLISH. 

Mi  qui^.  I  love. 

Bo  tabat&  qui^.  Thou  wast  loving. 

E  &  qui^.  He  has  loved. 

Lo  nos  qui^.  We  shall  love. 

Lo  boso  &  qui^.  You  shall  have  loved. 

*  sign  of  doubt,  as  (^  or  ikatt  as  thsy  put  It  in  Spanish. 
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And  for  the  sake  of  the  third  person  plural,  and  not  because  of 
any  doubt  about  it,  I  will  add  a  subjunctive  present:  — 

Cu  nan  quie.  If  they  love. 

By  taking  the  verbs  in  the  tables  herein  given,  as  the  reader 
finds  them  there,  and  the  conjugations  and  examples  preceding  as 
guides,  a  fair  grammarian  ought  to  be  able  to  conjugate  all  of 
them. 

The  negatory  word  in  Papiamento,  as  in  several  other  tongues, 
is  a  round  no.  In  use  with  the  first  personal  pronoun,  however, 
the  0  is  elided  and  the  n  joined  to  the  pronoun.  Thus  Mi  no  quit 
(I  do  not  love)  would  become  Min  quiS. 

A  few  sentence  specimens  will  complete  the  promise  of  this 
article ;  and  they  will  be  presented,  as  the  tables  have  been,  in  a 
way  to  permit  comparison  with  the  language  from  which  they  are 
principally  derived,  and  to  show  their  meaning :  — 

Engli%h.  —  There  is  a  man  that  asks  for  you. 
Papiamento.  —  Tin  un  jombre  cu  ta  puntr&  pa  Chon. 
Spanish.  —  Hay  un  hombre  que  pregunta  por  usted. 

K  —  What  man  is  it  ? 
P.  —  Ta  qui  jombre  ^  ta? 
S.  —  Que  hombre  es  ? 

U.  —  I  do  not  know. 
P.  —  Min  conoc^le. 
S.  —  No  lo  conozco. 

E.  —  Have  you  told  him  I  am  at  home  ? 
P.  —  Bo  4  bis^  cu  mi  ta  na  cas  ? 
S.  —  Le  ha  dicho  que  estoy  en  casa  ? 

E.  —  He  has  entered. 
P.  —  E  4  lagud  drenta. 
S.  —  Le  ha  dejado  entrar. 

E.  —  Oh,  it  is  you.  Sir ! 
P.  —  O,  ta  bo,  Min^r ! 
S.  —  O,  es  usted,  Sefior ! 

E.  —  How  do  you  do.  Sir  ? 
P.  —  Com  bai,  Chon  ? 
S.  —  Como  esta  usted  ? 

H.  —  Very  well,  thanks,  and  pleased  to  speak  with  you. 
P.  —  Macha  bon,  danqui,  y  mi  ta  gustu  di  papi&  cu  Chon. 
3.  —  Muy  bien,  gracias,  y  tengo  gusto  de  hablar  con  usted. 
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E.  —  I  wish  to  ask  you  one  thing. 

P.  —  Mi  qui^  puntri  Chon  una  cos. 

S.  —  Quiero  a  preguntar  usted  una  cosa. 

E.  —  Very  well,  Sir. 
P.  —  Macha  bon,  Min^r. 
S,  —  Muy  bien,  Sefior. 

E.  —  How  much  must  I  pay  for  a  passport  ? 
P.  —  Cuantu  mi  mest^  paga  pa  pasport? 
S,  —  Cuanto  dabo  pagar  por  un  pasaporte  ? 

E,  —  If  you  go  yourself   to  the  fort  to   buy  the   paper,  and 

then  go  to  the  police  to  receive  the  signatures,  only 

two  florins. 
P.  —  Si  Chon  mes  ta  bai  cumprd  pampel  na  forti,  y  despues 

Chon  mes  ta  bai  na  Statjeis  pa  tumd  firma,  Chon  mest^ 

paga  dos  florin  numd. 
S.  —  Si  usted  mismo  va  a  comprar  el  papel  al  castillo,  y  luego 

v4  &  la  policfa  &  recojer  las  firmas,  dos  florines  solamente. 

E.  —  Many  thanks,  and  good-day  I 

P.  —  Macha  danqui,  y  bon  die  I 

S,  —  Muchas  gracias,  y  buenos  dies ! 

The  word  Chon  (pronounced  Shone)  is  applied  to  men  and 
women  alike,  of  any  social  importance,  by  the  lower  classes,  as 
Min^r  (Minheer)  is  sometimes  to  men.  Both  are  from  the  Dutch, 
and  are  equivalent  respectively  to  the  English  Master,  or  Master 
and  Mistress. 

As  a  large  proportion  of  the  words  of  Papiamento,  and  espe- 
cially those  which  do  most  to  make  a  language  flexible,  are  from 
the  Spanish,  itself  a  beautiful  tongue;  and  as  nearly  all  those 
words  have  been  modified  as  is  herein  to  some  extent  shown,  its 
softness  and  ease  of  utterance  may  be  conceived  to  be  remarkable. 
In  it  strong  expression  depends  upon  force  of  voice  and  rapidity  of 
utterance.  Heard  from  a  by-street,  upon  some  quiet  tropical  eve- 
ning, from  a  bevy  of  women  who  are  using  it  "  for  all  it  is  worth  " 
in  the  interchange  of  personal  opinions,  its  facile  capacity  and 
sweeping  vehemence  are  appalling,  and  one  instinctively  longs  to 
shelter  himself  in  comparative  safety  behind  the  angles  and  im- 
pediments of  language  which,  if  it  bruises  more,  yet  leaves  one 
with  breath.      But  heard  through  an  open  window,  outside  of 
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which  Artiiro  and  Juanita  are  sitting,  under  a  jasmine  flooded  by 
moonlight,  powdered  seemingly  with  silver-dust,  and  one  might 
well  think  of  the  cooing  of  doves,  and  believe  in  angels  in  two 
sexes.  The  old  gentleman  and  lady,  sitting  near,  would  each  say 
of  the  one  of  that  two  who  was  most  in  his  or  her  thought  at  the 
time :  E  ta  hon^  esayd  ta  hon  (he,  or  she,  is  good)  I 

So  in  that  little  island  of  the  Cariblxjan  Sea,  whose  land-locked 
bay  is  the  crater  of  a  once  submarine  volcano;  whose  people, 
living  under  as  free  a  government  as  our  own,  practically,  are  as 
satisfied  in  their  insular  homes  to  have  news  of  the  world  ten 
days  old  as  we  are  anxious  to  have  it  every  day,  —  in  that  island 
and  its  near  neighbors  a  new  language  has  slowly  grown  and 
become  of  common  use  among  nearly  all  the  people  —  one  less 
a  dialect  than  Portuguese  is,  and  having  dialects  of  its  own. 
Whether  Peter  Stuyvesant,  who  left  one  of  his  legs  buried  in 
Cura9ao,  and  a  mansion  l)earing  his  name,  now  scarcely  a  heap  of 
ruins,  and  who  left  also  what  is  not  so  easily  ruined,  the  governor- 
ship, to  become  the  last  Dutch  governor  of  New  Amsterdam, 
brought  with  him  a  knowledge  of  Papiamento  cannot  be  stated 
with  desirable  precision ;  but  the  regulation  for  closing  the  park, 
which  he  gave  to  the  liist-named  city  at  six  o'clock  p.m.  each  day, 
seems  to  partake  of  'an  influence  coming  from  where  the  sun  regu- 
larly sets  at  that  hour  throughout  the  year,  the  little  island  of 
Cura9ao,  scarcely  known  by  name  to  the  most  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  great  city. 


This  is  Dr.  Arnold's  estimate  of  chissical  studies:  — 
'*  The  study  of  language,''  he  said,  ''  seems  to  me  as  if  it  was 
given  for  the  very  purpose  of  forming  the  human  mind  in  youth ; 
and  the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  in  themselves  so  ])erfect,  and 
at  the  same  time  freed  from  the  insu[)eral)le  difficulty  which  must 
attend  any  attempt  to  teach  boys  philology  through  the  medium 
of  their  own  spoken  language,  seem  the  very  instruments  by 
which  this  is  to  1x3  effected." 
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THE  LITERARY   VALUE  OF  CLASSICAL   STUDY. 

BT  KITTY  AUGUSTA  GAGE,  A.M. 

"TTT"ITHOUT  entering  upon  the  question  of  the  present  or 
VV  future  status  of  the  classics,  it  may  be  assumed  that 
it  will  depend  largely  not  only  on  methods  but  aims  of  teaching. 
Their  value  may  be  discussed  from  three  standpoints :  literature, 
comparative  philology,  and  mental  discipline.  Although  a  strong 
plea  has  lately  appeared  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Academy, 
for  the  study  of  Latin  as  a  science,  few  teachers  of  preparatory 
schools,  and  it  is  of  them  alone  that  we  are  speaking,  will  insist 
much  on  the  philological  side,  except  in  the  most  elementary  man- 
ner, and  never  as  a  main  motive,  wisely  leaving  that  to  more  ad- 
vanced students.  Again,  the  disciplinary  value  of  such  studies 
should  be  incidental ;  that  is,  a  matter  of  course,  since  logically 
the  best  disciplinary  effects  ought  to  follow  the  best  methods  of 
teaching  without  special  effort  or  special  selection  for  discipline's 
sake. 

We  cannot,  however,  insist  too  strongly  on  the  literary  value  of 
the  classics,  a  value  never  denied  even  by  the  devotees  of  the 
science  of  language.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  refers  gratefully  to  an 
early  teacher  of  his  who  had  "  discovered  that  the  classics  were 
literature."  That  is,  of  course,  the  veriest  eommon])lace,  but 
a  truth  which  seems  to  stand  in  painful  need  of  annual  re- 
discovery. Like  many  another  well-worn  truth,  its  practical  force 
is  diminished  by  its  very  obviousness.  It  is  too  often  ignored  that 
it  may  be  described  as  a  clever  person  once  characterized  himself : 
"  So  commonplace  as  to  be  original."  This  same  trite  idea  has, 
however,  a  few  devotees  here  and  there,  and  it  is  for  them  to 
preach  and  proselyte  in  a  most  ardent  fashion. 

Assuming  the  theoretical  sympathy  of  most  preparatory  teach- 
ers thus  far,  we  must  not  ignore  the  duties  in  the  way  of  desired 
results.  Many  teachers  have  little  time,  after  filling  out  the  round 
of  each  day's  positive  requirements,  to  wander  far  into  the  by- 
paths of  correlated  literature ;  often  books  are  wanting,  and  some- 
times, perhaps,  the  teacher's  ambition  and  enthusiasm  have  suffered 
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a  sort  of  painless  extinction  at  the  hands  of  those  authorities  who 
insist  upon '  a  preparatory  course  which  leads  teachers  year  after 
year  over  the  same  beaten  path  of  the  invariable  curriculum. 

None  of  these  obstacles,  however,  is  serious  enough  to  prevent 
a  concerted  eflfbrt  toward  giving  children  a  better  idea  of  the  lit- 
erary value  of  the  classics,  and  for  developing  from  the  very  first 
moment  of  their  introduction  to  Greek  and  Roman  literature 
a  discriminating  taste  for  all  literature,  and  a  real  knowledge  of 
the  fact,  not  a  parrot-like  repetition  of  it,  that  the  best  books  in 
their  own  tongue  are  permeated  through  and  through  with  the 
thoughts,  and  often  the  very  words,  of  these  ancient  models. 

One  reason  why  teachers  should  keep  this  idea  and  this  aim 
definitely  and  in  no  vague  sense  before  themselves  and  their 
classes,  is  that  it  is  often  the  child's  first  introduction  to  literature 
of  any  sort.  It  is  a  melancholy  fact  that  boys  may  be  found 
translating  their  Iliad,  who  never  read  a  real  book  in  any  real 
fashion.  Mr.  Dewey  has  well  shown  that  the  ability  to  pronounce 
correctly  the  words  of  a  printed  page  is  not  reading,  and  that  the 
latter  is  a  rarer  accomplishment  than  is  commonly  supposed.  So 
we  find  children  beginning  the  study  of  the  classics  before  they 
have  formed  any  literary  taste  or  have  any  canons  of  correct  liter- 
ary judgment,  save  in  those  fortunate  exceptional  cases  where 
the  home  training  has  been  judicious.  In  many  of  our  high 
schools  and  academies  the  study  of  English  literature  is  post- 
poned to  the  senior  year.  Again,  only  a  trained  mind  is  able  to 
detect  points  of  style  in  a  foreign  language,  so  that  even  when 
the  idea  that  the  classics  are  literature  has  dawned  upon  the  mind 
of  the  teacher,  and  he  no  longer  regards  Caesar's  Commentaries  as 
a  book  written  for  Latin  beginners,  the  work  is  not  complete,  but 
the  idea  must  be  worked  out  and  communicated  to  the  class  in 
such  a  way  as  to  compel  interest  and  conviction. 

The  child  has  been  told  that  the  Iliad  is  a  noble  epic  poem ;  he 
has  probably  learned  the  definition  of  the  word  epic ;  he  knows  it 
is  poetry  because  he  has  to  learn  the  scansion,  but  what  more  ? 
What  does  he  know  of  its  composition,  of  its  plan,  of  the  way  one 
part  illustrates  the  other,  of  its  style,  of  its  relation  to  subsequent 
Greek  literature,  of  the  critical,  explanatory  literature  that  has 
grown  up  around  it  in  all  languages,  the  translations,  imitations, 
paraphrases,  that  have  sprung  from  it?  Does  he  know  how  its 
heroes  appear  and  reappear  from  Homer's  time  to  this,  sometimes 
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with  new  names  and  with  characters  modified  by  the  genius  of  the 
different  people  and  times  which  have  acted  upon  them  ? 

All  this  does  not  involve  profound  scholarship  or  research  into 
vexed  Homeric  questions.  There  lies  at  our  hands  a  wealth  of 
material  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  illustration. 

Mr.  Gummere  pleads  for  the  study  of  poetry  in  our  scliools. 
No  better  opportunity  can  be  found  for  its  introduction,  incident- 
ally, if  not  as  a  formally  recognized  part  of  the  curriculum,  than 
what  we  may  call  the  illustrative  method,  a  grouping  of  English 
classics  around  the  ancient  classics.  It  is  the  object  of  this  paper 
to  offer  a  suggestion  as  to  the  way  in  whi('h  this  may  be  done,  and 
illustrate  it  with  one  or  two  examples  with  considerable  fulness. 

As  an  example  of  what  may  be  done  in  this  way,  let  us  suppose 
that  the  class  in  Vergil  is  readhig  the  passai^e  in  the  sixth  book  of 
the  jEneid,  describing  the  funeral  pyre  of  Misenus,  lines  175-235. 

Itar  in  antiqaam  »lvam,  stabiila  alta  ferarum : 
Procambunt  piceje,  souat  iota  securribus  ilex, 
Fraxineo^quc  trabes  cuneis  ct  fissile  robur 

Scinditur,  adyohint  iiigeiitis  montibus  ornos. 
.  .  .  Principio  pinguem  tsedis  et  robore  secto 
lugentem  Plroxere  pyrara,  cui  f  rontibus  atris 
Intexunt  latera,  et  fei*ales  ante  cupressos 
ClonstitQunt,  decorantque  super  fulgentibus  armis; 

and  so  on. 

If,  as  ordinarily  happens,  the  class  is  also  reading  the  Iliad,  let 
them  turn  to  book  twenty-three,  if  possible  reading  at  sight  with 
needful  help,  from  100  to  187,  or  selected  lines. 

Then  Lord  As^amemnon  ur^ed  on  the  mules  and  the  men  from  the  hats 
all  around  to  fetch  wood,  and  they  went  with  their  wood-cutters'  axes  in 
their  hands,  and  well-twisted  ropes.  The  mules  went  before  them;  up 
and  down,  sideways  and  across,  they  went;  but  when  they  came  to  the 
crests  of  raany-fountained  Ida,  straightway  they  felled  the  oak**  of  lofty 
foliage  with  the  long-pointed  bronze,  speeding  the  work.  The  trees  fell, 
crashing  loudly.  Then  the  Achaians,  cleaving  them,  bound  them  to  the 
mules,  who  measured  the  ground  with  their  feet,  eager  to  reach  the  plain 
through  the  thick  underbrush,  and  all  the  wood-cutters  bare  logs. 

.  .  .  And  they  made  a  pyre,  a  hundred  feet  this  way  and  that,  and  on 
the  top  they  put  the  corpse,  grieving  in  heart,  and  many  good  sheep  and 
shambling,  crumpled-horned  cattle. 

After  a  brief  comment  on  these  passages  as  one  of  the  many 
instances  illustrating  the  relation  of  Vergil  to  Homer,  the  teacher 
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will  find  the  class  interested  in  a  few  lines  from  Beowulf  (Gan- 
nett's  translation,  line  3110). 

Bade  he  then  order  Weohstan's  son, 

The  warrior  brave,  to  many  of  men, 

Of  dwellers  in  houses,  that  they  the  fire-wood 

Should  bear  from  afar,  the  lords  of  the  people. 

To  where  lay  the  good  one.  .  .  . 

For  him  then  prepared  the  folk  of  the  Greats 

A  funeral-pyre  on  the  earth  firm, 

Hung  with  helmets,  with  shields  of  war. 

With  bumies  bright,  as  he  had  begged. 

Laid  they  then  in  the  midst  the  mighty  prince. 

The  mourning  warriors,  their  lord  beloved. 

'Gan  they  then  on  the  mountain  the  greatest  of  pyres 

The  warriors  to  kindle :  .  .  . 

A  mound  on  the  steep,  which  high  was  and  broad. 
For  the  sea-goers  to  see  from  afar. 
And  they  built  up  within  ten  days 
The  war-like  one's  beacon.  .  .  . 

They  in  the  mound  placed  rings  and  bright  jewels, 
All  such  precious  things  as  before  in  the  hoard, 
Brave-minded  men  had  taken  away. 

After  this  read  Matthew  Arnold's  paraphrase  of  the  Homeric 
description,  in  Balder  Dead. 

So  said  he ;  and  the  gods  arose,  and  took 
Axes  and  ropes,  and  at  their  head  came  Thor, 
Shouldering  his  hammer,  which  the  Giants  know: 
Forth  wended  they,  and  drove  their  steeds  before; 
And  up  the  dewy  mountain  tracks  they  f ar'd 
To  the  dark  forests,  in  the  early  dawn ; 
Then  up  and  down  and  side  and  slant  they  roamed ; 
And  from  the  glens  all  day  an  echo  came 
Of  crashing  falls ;  for  with  his  hammer  Thor 
Smote  'mid  the  rocks  the  lichen-bearded  pines. 
And  burst  their  roots ;  while  to  their  tops  the  gods 
Made  fast  the  woven  ropes,  and  haPed  them  down. 
And  lopped  their  boughs,  and  clove  them  on  the  sward. 
And  bound  the  logs  behind  their  steeds  to  draw. 
And  drove  them  homeward ;  and  the  snorting  steeds 
Went  straining  through  the  crackling  brush- wood  down. 
And  by  the  darkling  forest  paths  the  gods 
Followed,  and  on  their  shoulders  carried  boughs. 

— Journey  to  the  Dead. 

A  few  words  in  allusion  to  the  story  of  Balder  Dead  will  stimu- 
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late  at  least  a  part  of  the  class  to  read  the  whole  poem,  and  an 
excellent  opportunity  will  be  given  to  tell  them  a  little  about 
Matthew  Arnold,  and  to  show  by  a  few  easily  chosen  passages  how 
purely  Greek  even  a  northern  saga  becomes  in  his  hands.  Refer- 
ence will  of  course  be  made  to  his  On  Translating  Homer,  and 
a  brief  discussion  may  be  provoked  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ideal 
translation.  Such  a  discussion  will  be  followed  by  a  little  nearer 
approach  to  this  ideal  in  the  actual  work  of  the  class. 

Perhaps  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  suggest  that  on  reaching  "  the 
gates  of  horn  and  ivory "  (Vergil  vi,  893-899),  the  teacher  will 
read  the  original  passage  in  the  Odyssey,  xix,  562-567. 

Twain  are  the  gates  of  shadowy  dreams,  the  one  is  fashioned  of  horn 
and  one  of  ivory.  Sach  dreams  as  pass  through  the  portals  of  sawn  ivory 
are  deceitful,  and  bear  tidings  that  are  unfulfilled.  But  the  dreams  that 
come  forth  through  the  gates  of  polished  horn  bring  a  true  issue,  whoso- 
ever of  mortals  beholds  them.    (Batcher  and  Lang's  translation.) 

Then  let  the  class,  with  Spenser's  spright, 

...  to  Morpheus'  house  repaire  .  .  . 
Whose  doable  gates  he  findeth  locked  fast, 
The  one  fair  framed  of  bnrnisht  yvory, 
The  other  all  with  Silver  overcast. 

They  will  also  be  interested  in  seeing  how  Spenser  has  used  the 
incident  of  Polydorus  (Vergil  iii,  22-50).  As  the  knight  and  the 
false  lady  dismount  beneath  the  trees,  to 

.  .  .  rest  their  weary  limbs  atide,  .  .  . 

Thinking  of  those  branches  green  to  frame 

A  girlond  for  the  dainty  forehead  fit. 

He  plnckt  a  bough ;  out  of  whose  rift  there  came 

Small  drops  of  gory  bloud,  that  trickled  down  the  same. 

Therewith  a  piteous  yelling  voice  was  heard, 

Crying,  O  spare  with  gailty  hands  to  teare 

My  tender  sides  in  this  rongh  rynd  embard. 

—  Faerie  Queene,  canto  ii,  30. 

As  for  the  knight,  like  JEneas, 

Astond  he  stood,  and  up  his  hair  did  hove ; 

And  with  that  suddein  horror  could  no  member  move. 

Many  other  passages  of  similar  import  will  suggest  themselves, 
but  these  are  enough  for  our  purpose.  Our  idea,  then,  is  simply 
to  take  any  suggestive  passage,  group  around  it  as  many  parallel 
passages  as  possible,  both  in  Latin  and  Greek,  and  as  many  similar 
passages  from  good  English  authors.     The  class  may  be  asked  to 
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keep  a  little  record  of  the  similes  and  metaphors  in  each  day's 
lesson,  and  compare  them  with  those  they  find  in  their  English 
reading.  Let  them  see  how  many  of  the  commonest  similes  of 
wind,  rain,  clouds,  birds,  trees,  etc.,  are  taken  from  Homer. 
Grames  and  contests  will  afford  unlimited  scope  for  this  kind  of 
comparison.  The  descent  into  the  lower  world  of  Ulysses,  ^neas, 
Dante,  Hoder,  etc.,  will  interest  the  class,  besides  opening  the  way 
for  a  little  talk  on  the  influence  of  Vergil  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Call  up  the  descriptions  of  Helen  in  Tennyson  and  Landor.  Stop 
a  moment  at  the  Scaean  gate  to  point  out  how  critics  from  Quintil- 
lian  to  Landor  have  admired  the  skill  by  which  we  are  made  to 
realize  the  mai^velous  power  of  her  beauty  without  a  word  of 
description. 

Compare  the  heroes  of  Homer  with  Arthur  and  the  Knights  of 
the  Round  Table.  Trace  the  story  of  Pandarus  through  Chaucer, 
Lydgate,  and  Shakespeare.  Let  the  class  take  a  familiar  author 
like  Tennyson  and  hunt  out  all  the  classical  allusions.  Landor 
may  be  judiciously  read  aloud,  not  only  for  his  sympathetic  de- 
scription and  dialogue,  but  for  his  marvelous  purity  of  classic 
style. 

Most  of  these  suggestions  apply  mainly  to  Vergil  and  Homer, 
but  a  good  deal  of  the  same  kind  of  work  can  be  done  with  Csesar 
and  Cicero  and  even  with  Xenophon.  Such  work  will  form  habits 
of  literary  scholarship,  and  will  in  no  wise  interfere  with  accuracy 
in  paradigm  and  construction.  It  will  supply  a  new  motive  for 
sight  translation ;  it  will  make  the  literature  of  Greece  and  Rome 
seem  alive  and  allied  to  our  own,  instead  of  dead  and  isolated,  and 
will  help  to  stimulate  a  love  for  the  highest  ideals  of  thought  and 
expression,  an  end  which  still  seems  to  some  of  us  not  unworthy 
of  the  best  educational  effort. 


A  LADY,  passing  a  jeweler's  window  in  New  York,  had  her 
attention  arrested  by  hearing  a  voice  in  unmistakable  brogue, 
saying,  "Shure,  and  that's  for  Hiawatha."  The  speaker  was  a 
ragged  Irish  laborer.  She  looked,  and  saw  a  silver  boat  with  the 
figure  of  an  Indian  standing  in  the  prow.  "That  must  be," 
continued  the  speaker,  "for  a  prisintation  to  the  poet  Longfellow; 
thim  two  lines  cut  on  the  side  of  the  boat  is  from  his  poethry. 
"  That  is  fame,"  said  the  friend  to  whom  she  told  the  story. 


» 
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THE   TEACHING   OF  LATIN. 

BY  M.  M.  FISHER,  PROFESSOR  OF  LATIN  IN  THE   UNIVERSITY   OF   MISSOURI. 

"TTT"ITHIN  a  few  months  past  very  able  articles  on  the  subject 
VV  of  teaching  Latin  have  appeared  both  in  Europe  and 
America.  Any  method  may  be  rich  in  results  in  the  hands  of  an 
accomplished  instructor.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  dogmatize  nor 
to  discuss  the  various  methods  now  in  use,  but  to  set  forth  briefly 
the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  after  an  experience  extending 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  other  words,  I  shall  give  an  out- 
line of  the  method  employed  in  the  Latin  depaitment  of  this  uni- 
versity. Many  inquiries  have  been  made,  and  an  answer  in  any 
other  way  may  be  deemed  impossible. 

I. 

Within  the  first  two  years  two  special  objects  are  to  be 
attained  :  1.  A  knowledge  of  the  forms  of  the  language  as  perfect 
as  possible.  This  can  be  accomplished  only  by  the  most  rigid 
daily  drill,  by  constant  and  persistent  reviews  from  the  very 
beginning.  A  fixed  portion  of  time  is  set  apart  every  day  for  a 
spirited  review  of  what  the  class  has  gone  over.  2.  The  second 
end  to  be  attained  is  as  large  a  vocabulary  as  possible.  This  will 
depend  greatly  on  the  book  used,  on  the  method  pursued,  and, 
more  than  all,  on  the  teacher  himself.  A  teacher  with  a  full, 
ready  vocabulary  will  inspire  his  class.  The  best  results  can 
never  be  reached  till  all  instructors  can  speak  the  language  they 
teach.  When  a  student  seeks  admission  to  the  classes,  we  do  not 
ask :  How  much  have  you  read  ?  What  authors  have  you  fin- 
ished ?  The  inquiry  ought  to  be,  and  the  inquiry  is :  What  can 
you  do  ?  Not  ground  covered,  but  knowledge  in  possession,  is  the 
kind  of  qualification  desired.  What  a  student  can  do  is  tested  by 
sight  reading  and  Latin  composition.  What  a  boy  can  do  through- 
out his  whole  course  will  depend  mainly  on  how  he  has  succeeded 
in  the  prime  objects  of  the  first  two  years.  If  Latin  is  to  hold  its 
place,  these  points  must  be  sharply  made  and  teachers  must  be  in 
demand  who  have  the  Latin  in  them.  Both  teachers  and  pupils 
must  show  what  they  can  do. 
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II. 

Attention  is  given  to  conversational  Latin  almost  from  the 
beginning.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  combining  the  so-called 
natural  method  with  the  grammatical  method.  Very  early  in  his 
course  the  pupil  may  be  spoken  to  in  Latin,  and  may  be  taught  to 
answer  in  Latin.  At  first  the  teacher  may  extemporize  short  sen- 
tences and  call  the  class  to  translate.  For  instance,  he  may  say: 
PiLcr  bonus  est.  The  pupil  answers :  The  boy  is  good.  Sbec 
mensa  utilis  est.  The  pupil  answers  :  This  table  is  useful.  Pen- 
sum  est  longum.  The  lesson  is  long.  These  exercises  may  be 
adapted  to  the  class  at  every  stage  of  study,  and  while  at  the  start 
the  class  may  be  timid,  yet  practice  will  give  confidence.  Con- 
scious ability  to  use  the  language  will  be  a  strong  argument  to  the 
student  himself,  as  well  as  others,  for  thorough  work  in  any 
tongue.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  the  teacher,  who  is  to 
be  a  living  example  of  what  he  expects  his  jjupils  to  be  and  to  do 
in  the  language  he  teaches.  Cut  loose  from  books  as  much  as 
possible.  Most  books  use  shop  words,  such  as  Balbus^  CcesaVy 
Tullias  and  make  no  attempt  to  employ  words  that  suit  the  living 
present.  Words  relating  to  the  school,  the  church,  the  state,  the 
fireside,  to  botany,  the  names  of  objects  seen  on  every  side,  may  be 
used  with  telling  effect  by  a  teacher  who  knows  them.  For  exam- 
ple, take  books.  Here  we  have  liher^  a  book ;  littera^  a  letter ; 
syllaba^  a  syllable ;  verbum^  a  word ;  charta^  paper ;  memhrana^ 
parchment;  codex^  copy-book;  versus^  a  line;  folium^  a  leaf; 
pagina^  a  page  ;  vohimen^  a  volume ;  margo^  a  margin ;  bibliopola^ 
bookseller ;  prelum^  a  press ;  bibliotheca^  library ;  scriptor^  a 
writer  ;  auctor^  an  author ;  scriba^  a  clerk ;  lectio^  reading.  These 
words  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  on  every 
hand.  Handling  words  in  daily  conversation  fixes  forever  the 
forms  of  the  language  and  constantly  enlarges  the  vocabulary  of 
the  class,  and  results  in  showing  what  we  can  do. 

in. 

Intimately  connected  with  this,  in  the  university  classes,  is  pars- 
ing in  Latin.  Take  the  sentence  :  "  Deus  munduin  regit."  "Deus 
est  nomen,  in  declinatione  secunda,  in  genere  masculino,  in  casu 
nominativo,  subjectum  verbi  regit,  secundum  regulam,  subjectum 
verbi  finiti  in  casu  nominativo  ponitur.  Mundum  est  nomen  ex 
voce   mundus,  in  declinatione   secunda,  in  genere  masculino,  in 
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casu  acciisativo,  regitur  verbo  regit,  secundum  regulam.  Regit 
est  verbum,  in  eonjugatione  tertia,  ex  voce  rego,  regere,  rexi,  rec- 
tum, in  voce  activa,  in  modo  indicativo,  in  tempore  prsesenti.  in 
persona  tertia,  in  numero  singulari,  cum  nomine  Deus  concordans. 
Regula:  verbum  cum  nomine  in  persona  et  in  numero  con- 
cordat." A  few  exercises  written  on  the  board  will  enable  stu- 
dents of  average  ability  to  parse  with  facility  in  a  short  time. 
This  exercise  may  be  varied  in  this  way  :  Take  the  sentence^ 
"Diligens  agricola  arbores  seret,"  etc.  "Quae  pars  orationis  est 
diligens  ?  Diligens  est  adjecti vum.  In  quo  gradu  comparationis  ? 
In  gradu  positivo.  Hoc  adjectivum  compara.  Diligens,  diligen- 
tior,  diligentissimus.  Estne  diligens  declinabile  an  indecliuabile  ? 
Declinabile  est.  Quae  primariae  partes  vocis  seret?  Sero,  serere, 
sevi,  satum.  Utrum  hoc  verbum  regulare  an  non  ?  Regulare  est. 
Tempus  futurum  inflecte.  Seram,  seres,  seret."  These  very  simple 
questions  and  answers  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  exercise. 
Again :  Suppose  the  class  is  reading  the  odes  of  Horace.  A  few 
minutes  two  or  three  times  a  week  may  be  given  to  such  an  exer- 
cise as  the  following  :  Let  the  line 

Jam  satis  terris  nivis  atque  dirce 
be  under  consideration.  This  conversational  work  is  perfectly 
easy  and  to  the  point.  ^'  Qui  versus  est  hie  ?  Versus  Sapphicus. 
Qui  pedes  in  hoc  versu  ?  Trochaeus,  spondaeus,  dactylus.  Spon- 
daeum  defini.  Spondaeus  est  pas  duas  syllabas  longas  continens. 
f^tne  vocalis  a  in  voce  jam  longa  an  brevis  ?  Vocalis  a  longa 
est.  Utrum  i«  finale  longum  an  breve  est?  Is  finale  in  numere 
plurali  est  longum.  Estne  littera  i  in  voce  nivis  longa  an  brevis  ? 
Brevis  est.  Incrementa  in  i  brevia  sunt."  In  fact,  all  of  the  leading 
questions  in  prosody  may  be  brought  out  in  Latin,  and  that  too 
without  any  waste  of  time.  The  result  is  readiness  in  the  use  of 
forms,  a  more  extended  vocabulary,  and  a  rapidly  increasing  abil- 
ity to  speak  the  Latin  correctly.  There  is  no  place  where  lazy 
students,  inaccurate  students,  poorly  trained  students,  will  more 
surely  reveal  themselves. 

rv. 

Latin  at  sight  is  vital  and  receives  constant  attention.  Several 
methods  may  be  adopted.  Sometimes  the  Latin  is  written  on  the 
board  and  every  member  of  the  class  is  required  in  a  given  time 
to  make  a  written  translation.    At  other  times  the  pupils  translate 
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at  sight  from  the  board.  An  excellent  method  is  to  make  a  dicta- 
tion exercise  of  a  given  passage  and  require  each  student  to  copy 
for  himself  the  Latin  as  read  by  the  instructor.  Then  the  class  is 
expected  to  translate  from  manuscript.  This  is  at  once  a  drill  in 
pronunciation  and  spelling,  as  well  as  in  translation.  Reading 
from  the  manuscript  is  far  more  difficult  than  from  the  printed 
page.  The  more  common  way  is  to  provide  the  classes  with  books, 
such  as  Tomlinson's  Latin  for  Sight  Reading.  Often  parts  of 
CsBsar,  Virgil,  and  Horace  not  read  before  are  pressed  into  ser- 
vice. Ability  to  read  at  sight  increases  with  practice.  Of  course 
the  kind  of  Latin  as  to  difficulty  must  be  adapted  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  class.  In  all  cases  passages  ai*e  selected  with  which 
the  members  of  the  class  are  not  familiar.  Such  Latin  only  is 
sight  Latin. 

Special  attention  is  given  to  composition.  Translations  from 
Latin  into  English  are  comparatively  easy,  but  translations  from 
English  into  Latin  are  far  more  difficult  and  furnish  a  keener  test 
of  scholarship.  A  judicious  management  of  this  part  of  the 
course  is  by  no  means  easy.  A  number  of  methods  have  been 
combined  and  the  aggregated  results  have  been  good.  For  the 
first  two  years  books  having  fixed  exercises  are  employed.  These 
exercises  are  carefully  written  out  by  the  pupils  who  have  mas- 
tered the  principles,  model  sentences,  and  vocabulary  involved  in 
the  lesson.  Sometimes  the  pupils  are  permitted  to  recite  from  the 
papers  already  prepared  ;  at  other  times  the  English  is  given,  and 
the  Latin  is  required  to  be  written  on  the  board.  The  English 
may  be  given  and  the  student  be  called  on  at  once  for  the  Latin, 
without  writing  and  without  reference  to  his  paper.  Then  again, 
sentences  are  extemporized  which  illustrate  the  principles,  and  the 
class  is  required  either  to  write  them  or  to  recite  orally.  In 
advanced  classes,  extemporaneous  translation  of  English  into 
Latin  cannot  be  too  strongly  urged  upon  the  attention  of  teachers. 

A  constant  endeavor  is  made  to  cut  loose  from  books  and  all 
stock  words  and  expressions,  using  such  only  so  far  as  may  be 
necessary  to  pave  the  way  for  thorough  and  independent  scholar- 
ship. Care  should  be  taken  to  impart  explicit  instruction  as  to 
the  difference  between  the  grammatical  arrangement  and  the 
rhetorical  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence.  For  example :  Peur 
h(mu%  celeriter  ambulat  \&  a  sentence  written  in  accordance  with 
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grammatical  collocation.  But  bonu%  puer  amhulat  celeriter  is 
rhetorical.  The  first  means,  the  good  boy  walks  rapidly,  and  is  in 
no  way  emphatic ;  while  the  last  means  that  the  good  boy  walks 
rapidly.  Bonus  and  celeriter  are  emphatic,  and  this  Ls  shown  by 
putting  bonus  before  its  noun  and  celeriter  after  its  verb. 

For  preparatory  classes  no  better  book  can  be  had  than  that 
recently  published  by  Collar  and  Daniell,  The  Beginner's  Latin 
Book,  Harkness's  Introduction  to  Latin  Composition  is  completed 
by  the  close  of  the  freshman  year.  In  the  sophomore  and  junior 
years  use  has  been  made  of  Parker  and  Preble's  graded  exercises 
and  also  of  Bennett's  Second  Latin  Writer.  These  selections,  or 
similar  ones,  are  indispensable  to  the  production  of  any  discussion 
of  any  question  in  Latin.  Students  who  can  write  correctly  every 
sentence  in  Arnold  or  Harkness  break  down  utterly  when  called 
on  to  translate  into  Latin  a  page  of  classic  English.  The  ordi- 
nary works  on  composition  fail  to  teach  them  how  to  make  the 
nice  and  absolutely  essential  transitions  from  one  clause  to  another 
or  from  one  sentence  to  another.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  higher 
styles  of  Latin  composition,  often  a  page  is  chosen  from  Bunyan 
or  Macaulay  or  Johnson.  Besides  requiring  scholarship  to  do  the 
work,  the  pupil  quickly  learns  that  it  is  one  thing  to  handle  Bun- 
yan's  Anglo-Saxon  and  quite  another  to  deal  with  Johnson's  sen- 
tences, where  Latin  derivations  are  so  abundant.  In  addition  to 
lessons  assigned  and  carefully  prepared,  extemporaneous  recita- 
tions in  the  same  line  are  of  frequent  occurrence.  A  few  days 
since,  a  class  was  asked  to  put  into  Latin  the  following,  which  had 
been  written  on  the  board :  "  We  wish  it  to  be  known  by  all  who 
read  this  document  that  the  president  of  the  university,  by  the 
authority  of  the  curators  and  the  consent  of  the  faculty,  has 
admitted  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  John  Jay,  and  has 
conferred  upon  him  all  the  rights  and  privileges  which  here  or  else- 
where pertain  to  that  grade.  In  testimony  whereof  we  have  sub- 
scribed our  names  to  this  parchment  stamped  with  the  common 
seal  of  the  university,  etc."  An  exercise  plain  and  easy,  and 
yet  one  that  involves  training,  gives  confidence  to  the  student,  and 
soon  teaches  him  what  can  be  done  and  what  he  can  do.  Care  is 
at  the  same  time  taken  to  have  the  classes  well  informed  as  to  the 
expression  of  dates  in  the  classic  Latin,  as  well  as  in  the  modern 
form. 

An  excellent  way  to  cultivate  a  desirable  style  is  this :  Let  a 
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fair  translation  of  passages  from  the  author  in  hand  be  placed 
upon  the  blackboard,  and  call  upon  the  class  to  restore  the  Latin 
sentences,  putting  the  words,  if  possible,  in  the  order  in  which 
they  stand  in  the  text.  Among  the  virtues  of  this  mode  are 
these :  1.  It  necessitates  care  in  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  2. 
Its  tendency  is  to  vivify  the  difference  between  Latin  and  English 
in  the  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence.  In  other  words,  the 
student  will  be  more  apt  to  write  Latin  as  the  Romans  themselves 
wrote  it.  Too  much  can  hardly  he  said  in  favor  of  this  mode  of 
teaching  Latin  composition.  College  boys  do  not  learn  to  com- 
pose well  in  a  dead  language,  nor  any  other,  by  intuition.  The 
department  is  furnished  with  twelve  hundred  square  feet  of  black- 
board, as  without  this  the  plan  indicated  in  these  pages  would  be 
impossible.  All  exercises  selected  and  prepared  for  the  class-room 
must  be  written  after  the  recitation  in  books,  wliich  are  presented 
once  a  month  for  examination. 

VI. 

In  the  junior  year  lectures  are  delivered  to  the  class  in  the  Latin 
language  on  Latin  literature,  beginning  with  Plautus.  The  lecture 
is  read  to  the  class  and  every  member  is  required  to  take  full  notes 
in  English.  Once  a  month  the  note-books  are  examined,  when  it 
at  once  becomes  manifest  how  well  the  lecture  has  been  under- 
stood. The  grade  is  made  to  depend  on  the  fulness  and  the  accu- 
racy of  the  notes  taken,  and  the  excellence  of  the  English  used. 
These  lectures  embrace  three  points:  1.  A  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  the  author.  2.  Some  account  of  his  writings.  3.  Brief 
extracts  from  his  productions  which  are  worthy  of  being  remem- 
bered. Thus  we  have  the  man,  his  works,  and  something  he  said, 
lodged  in  the  mind  of  the  class  through  the  medium  of  the  lan- 
guage studied.  If  it  should  be  necessary  at  any  time  to  explain 
the  lecturer's  meaning  as  he  proceeds,  let  it  be  done  in  Latin. 
What  seems  hard  at  first  becomes  easy  after  a  few  recita- 
tions. Let  it  be  remembered,  however,  that  this  exercise  presup- 
poses that  the  class  has  been  trained  in  sight  Latin,  conversation, 
and  composition,  as  indicated  in  previous  pages.  Without  such 
preparation  the  exercise  is  simply  impossible  and  a  waste  of  time. 

vn. 

After  the  most  careful  drilling  in  the  lower  classes  on  geogra- 
phy, mythology,  antiquities,  and  history,  the   sophomores    and 
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juniors  receive  a  course  of  lectures  illustrated  by  the  magic  lan- 
tern. These  lectures  embrace  the  civil,  religious,  and  military 
affairs  of  the  Romans,  archaeological  remains,  comparative  mythol- 
ogy, modern  Rome,  Pompeii,  etc.  The  department  has  ready  for 
constant  and  immediate  use  both  the  electric  and  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  lights.  The  former  is  far  cheaper;  the  latter  the 
more  satisfactory  and  more  popular  among  the  students.  The  pro- 
jections are  fifteen  feet  in  diameter.  This  mode  of  instruction 
has  proved  eminently  successful,  is  by  far  the  cheapest  method  of 
bringing  the  ancient  Romans  to  a  modern  class-room,  and  involves 
the  most  advanced  means  of  instruction  known  to  the  profession. 
Nothing  yet  tried  arouses  such  intense  interest  in  the  history, 
antiquities,  and  writings  of  this  wonderful  people.  To  broaden 
the  horizon  of  literature  in  the  minds  of  the  class,  the  juniors,  in 
the  second  term  of  the  year,  read  extracts  from  Varro,  Columella^ 
PoUio,  Seneca,  Quintilian,  Florus,  Valerius  Maximus,  Suetonius^ 
and  Apuleius.  This  is,  of  course,  in  addition  to  the  books  ordina- 
rily read,  and  is  rather  recreative  than  otherwise,  if  students 
have  received  proper  care  in  sight  Latin.  The  best  way,  in  reality^ 
to  become  conversant  with  Roman  literature  is  to  read  Roman 
authors,  and  not  be  content  simply  to  read  about  them,  or  hear 
somebody  else  talk  about  them.  The  seniors,  on  the  other  hand> 
read  in  their  last  term  parts  of  Catullus,  Lucretius,  Tibullus,  Pro- 
pertius,  Ovid,  and  Lucan.  The  juniors  read  prose  and  the  seniors 
poetry,  and  thus  extend  their  knowledge  of  extant  Roman 
literature. 

It  has  been  said  that  ^^  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty." 
Whatever  may  be  true  or  may  not  be  true  in  this  direction,  we 
know  that  constant  vigilance  as  to  the  grammar  is  a  sine  qua  non 
in  accomplishing  what  has  been  hinted  at  in  these  pages.  Letting 
classes,  no  matter  what  their  advancement  may  be,  drop  the  gram- 
mar, is  fatal  to  effective  sight  reading,  to  success  in  conversation,, 
to  the  production  of  even  tolerable  work  in  either  prose  or  poetry^ 
fatal  to  what  is  manifestly  possible  in  Latin  scholarship  in 
American  schools.  To  exact  of  a  student  a  perfect  grammar  les- 
son at  all  stages  of  his  course  is  the  direct  and  only  way  to  win 
his  golden  opinion  of  your  method  when  he  is  ten  years  older. 
Daily,  nightly,  everlasting  handling  of  the  grammar  in  all  its 
phases  is  the  price  of  exalted  success.  Nobody  but  a  finished 
scholar  ever  knows  the  alphabet  as  it  ought  to  be  known. 
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Such  is  a  bare  outline  of  the  method  which  has  been  adopted 
in  the  Latin  department  of  this  institution.  As  intimated  in  the 
beginning,  this  paper  has  been  prompted  almost  wholly  by  teach- 
ers who  by  their  inquiries  have  manifested  an  interest  in  the 
Latin  tongue. 


SHADOWED   CIRCLES, 

BY  ELIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

Why  weepest  thou,  6  dear  one, 

Do  sorrows  press? 
Beneath  the  weight  of  sorrow 

Is  love's  caress. 

Why  joy  est  thou,  O  dear  one. 

Is  love  thine  own? 
Ah,  'neath  love's  deep  rejoicing 

Is  sorrow's  moan. 

Indeed,  all  earth's  great  passions 

Is  it  not  so  ?  — 
Are  circled  in  the  shadow 

Of  joy  or  woe. 

But  why  should  we  bemoan  this? 

Could  otherwise 
Truth's  dazzling  light  be  subject 

To  mortal  eyes? 

Could  otherwise  we  e'er  bear 

The  endless  light, 
Bevond  the  shadowed  circles 

Of  mortal  sight? 
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THE  SUBJUNCTIVE  IN  ENGLISH. 

BY  EDWARD  A.  ALLEN. 

THE  verb  says  something  of  the  subject ;  that  is  the  oflSee  of 
the  verb ;  the  manner  of  saying  it  is  called  the  mood,  or 
mode.  The  mood  is  the  tone.  In  the  indicative  the  tone  is  posi- 
tive ;  in  the  subjunctive,  hesitating,  doubtful ;  in  the  imperative, 
commanding  or  hortatory. 

To  doubt  is  a  positive  mental  act.  "  I  doubt  the  truth  of  his 
statement "  is  a  sentence  expressing  doubt,  but  in  a  positive  tone, 
and  hence  the  verb  is  in  the  indicative.  In  "  I  can  read  "  can  is 
also  in  the  indicative,  because  tlie  tone  is  positive ;  it  matters 
not  whether  the  statement  be  a  fact  or  not.  The  question  of  fact 
does  not  enter  into  mood  at  all.  Generally,  the  farther  from  fact, 
the  more  positive  the  tone,  and  hence  the  oath,  often,  to  support 
a  false  statement,  as  in  Peter's  case. 

The  indicative,  subjunctive,  and  imperative  make  up  the  finite 
verb;  that  is,  the  verb  limited  by  a  subject.  In  the  so-called 
potential,  the  auxiliary,  wliich  is  the  finite  verb,  present  or  past, 
is  either  in  the  indicative  or  the  subjunctive  mood,  as  a  glance  at 
the  earlier  forms  will  plainly  show. 

To  understand  the  subjunctive  in  Latin,  for  instance,  it  must 
be  studied  by  the  side  of  the  indicative.  In  English,  whether 
from  our  matter-of-fact  way  of  speaking,  or  from  general  loss  of 
grammatical  distinctions,  the  encroachment  of  the  indicative  upon 
the  rights  of  the  subjunctive  since  the  Tudor  period  —  to  go  no 
further  back  —  has  been  so  slightly  checked  by  the  usage  of  the 
cultivated,  that  in  the  newspaper  English  of  to-day  and  in  the 
language  of  everyday  life  distinction  between  the  two  moods  has 
become  well-nigh  effaced. 

The  school  grammars  dispose  of  the  subjunctive  in  half  a  page, 
or  leave  it  out  entirely.  Hence  the  student  of  English,  from 
the  modern  point  of  view,  gets  no  right  conception  of  mood  at 
all ;  he  almost  invariably  associates  the  subjunctive  with  if,  which 
he  is  led  to  regard  as  the  sign  of  this  mood. 

The  classical  scholar  gets  his  notions  of  the  English  subjunctive, 
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most  likely,  from  the  Latin ;  and  for  purposes  of  comparison  the 
Latin  subjunctive  offers  a  striking  parallel.  He  who  masters  the 
Latin  subjunctive  is  a  Latin  grammarian,  and  the  Latin  gramma- 
rian views  general  grammar  from  a  high  eminence.  But  the 
English  subjunctive  gets  nothing  but  its  name  from  the  Latin. 
Our  language  has  developed  the  subjunctive  independently  of  the 
Latin  as  much  so  as  the  modern  German  has,  and  for  every  sub- 
junctive in  Latin  the  English  scholar  can  find  its  match  in  Eng- 
lish, if  English  be  so  broadened,  as  it  should  be,  to  include  the 
language  spoken  by  the  English  people  from  King  Alfred  to 
Queen  Victoria. 

Even  a  construction  so  suspicious  as  that  in  Isaiah  28 :  20 : 
"  The  bed  is  shorter  than  that  a  man  can  stretch  himself  on  it,"  is 
not  a  borrowing  from  the  Latin,  due  to  the  Wycliflfite  translation, 
as  the  classical  scliolar  is  likely  to  suppose.  In  Alfred's  Orosius, 
in  the  account  of  Othere's  voyage, — an  original  insertion  by  Al- 
fred,—  a  ike  construction  is  seen,  "Seo  (sae)  is  bradre  thonne 
aenig  man  ofer  seen  maege"  (possit),  "The  sea  is  broader  than 
any  man  can  see  across  it."  This  construction  is  not  uncommon  in 
Teutonic  tongues.     Compare  in  Nathan  der  Weise :  — 

*'  Die  Christen  glaaben  mehr  armseli^keiteii, 
Als  dass  8ie  die  nicht  auch  noch  glaaben  konnten.** 

This  one  example  will  do  as  a  warning  to  hasty  conclusions. 
It  is  coming  to  be  undei-stood  that  to  know  English  one  must 
study  English  itself. 

But  for  the  purposes  of  this  article  the  attention  of  the  reader 
will  be  called  to  the  uses  of  the  subjunctive  within  the  modern 
English  period.  We  need  go  back  no  further  than  Shakespeare 
and  the  English  Bible;  in  fact,  to  narrow  it  down  still  more, 
a  special  study  of  the  subjunctive  in  Hamlet  and  the  Gospel  of 
John  forms  tlie  basis  of  the  tabulation  below,  and  furnishes  nearly 
all  the  examples.  I  have  drawn  from  other  sources,  however, 
when  it  seemed  desirable. 

But  first  a  word  in  regard  to  forms.  The  indicative  has  few 
inflections  left;  the  subjunctive  none  at  all.  In  form,  the  present 
subjunctive  is  always  like  the  infinitive.  The  subjunctive  of  to 
be  is  be,  in  all  persons  and  numbers ;  the  subjunctive  of  to  go  is 
go,  throughout,  in  the  present  tense. 


He  goes, 

is. 

We  go, 

are. 

You  go, 

are. 

They  go. 

are. 

INDICATIVE  PAST. 

I  went, 

was. 

Thou  went-est,  wast. 

He  went. 

was. 

We  went. 

were. 

You  went. 

were. 

They  went, 

were. 
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INDICATrVB  PRESENT.  SUBJUNCTIVE  PRESENT. 

I  go,  am.  I  go,  be. 

Thou  go-est,   art.  Thou  go,  be. 

He  go,  be. 

We  go,  be. 

You  go,  be. 

They  go,  be. 

SUBJUNCTIVE  PAST. 

I  went,  were. 
Thou  went,  were. 
He  went,  were. 
We  went^  were. 
You  went,  were. 
They  went,  were. 

Thou  and  the  corresponding  inflection  cBt  have  disappeared  from 
the  spoken  language,  leaving,  except  in  the  verb  to  be,  but  one  in- 
flection, »,  in  third  person  of  indicative,  distinguishing  it  from  the 
subjunctive.  In  the  language  as  at  present  spoken,  the  past 
subjunctive  is  not  distinguished  in  form  from  the  past  indicative, 
with  but  one  exception :  were,  the  past  subjunctive  of  to  be,  which 
is  left  to  serve  a  useful  purpose.  The  past  subjunctive  of  all 
other  verbs  can  be  distinguished  from  the  indicative  by  the  sense 
only,  by  the  logical  analysis.  The  truth  of  Dr.  Bain's  observation 
is  manifest  here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  language,  that  "if  a  pupil 
has  mastered  English  grammar,  he  has,  in  point  of  reasoning 
power,  gone  a  step  beyond  Latin  or  Greek  giammar.^ 

The  present  (live,  run)  and  the  past  (lived,  ran)  are  the  only 
two  tenses  that  the  English  verb  has  developed ;  all  other  tense- 
forms  are  made  up  of  help  words.     So  much  for  forms. 

The  different  uses  of  the  subjunctive  fall  under  two  heads :  — 

I.      SUBJUNCTIVE   IN   PRINCIPAL  SENTENCES. 

1.     Imperative  Subjunctive, 

This  should  be  distinguished  sharply  from  the  imperative  mood, 
which  is  never  used  but  in  the  second  person.  As  in  Latin,  so  in 
English,  the  subjunctive  is  found  in  imperative  expressions  of  the 
first  and  third  persons. 

(1)  (veniam),  come  we  (venimus). 

(2)  come  [thou]  (veni),  come  [ye,  you]  (venite). 

(3)  come  one  (veniat).  come  all  (veniant). 

>pklacation  m  a  Science,  p.  868. 
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(a)  Well,  tit  we  down, 

And  let  us  hear  Bernardo  speak  of  this. 

(6)  Sing  we  to  our  Gk)d  above 

Praise  eternal  as  his  love.  —  Doxoloot. 

(c)  Come  one,  come  all,  this  rock  shall  fly 

From  its  flrm  base  as  soon  as  I.  —  W.  Scott. 

{d)  Betide  what  so  betide.  —  Chaucer. 

2.  Optative  Subjunctive, 

(a)  Fai*ewell :  my  blessing  season  this  in  thee  I 

(6)  Sleep  rock  thy  brain. 

And  never  com^  mischance  between  ns  twain  I 

(c)  Thy  kingdom  come, 

(d)  Well,  God  Hid  you.     [O.  E.  God  (jelde  (pay)  eow.] 

(e)  The  devil  take  thy  soul  I 

3.  Subjunctive  of  mild  statement. 
(a)  ^T  were  good  yon  let  him  know. 

(6)  Then  I  wotdd  you  were  so  honest  a  man. 

(c)  It  ?iad  been  so  with  ns,  had  we  been  there. 

(d)  I  had  as  lief  the  town-crier  spoke  my  lines. 

(e)  Brutus  had  rather  be  a  villager 

Than  to  repute  himnelf  a  son  of  Rome. 

Or  rhetorical  question  ( .^  )  for  example. 

For  who  would  bear  the  whips  and  scorns  of  time. 
The  oppressor's  wrong,  the  proud  man's  contumely?  etc. 

II.   SUBJUNCTIVE   IN   DEPENDENT   CLAUSES. 

1.  Purpose. 

(a)  Gather  up  the  fragments  that  remain,  that  nothing  be  lost. 
(6)  But  that  it  spread  no  further,  let  us  straightway  threaten  them, 
(c)  Lest  a  worse  thing  come  unto  thee. 

2.  Result. 

(a)  If  damned  custom  have  not  brassed  it  so. 
That  it  be  proof  and  bulwark  against  sense. 

(Jb)      Yet  shalt  thou  have  moch  worke  to  translate  it  wel-f avoredly, 
so  that  it  have  the  same  grace  and  swetnes.  —  Tyndale. 

(c)      He  that  smiteth  a  man,  so  that  he  die,  shall  be  surely  put  to 
death. 

{d)  So  live  that,  when  thy  summons  comes, 

thou  go  not,  etc.  —  Bryant. 

8.    Indirect  question. 

(a)      Now  both  the  chief  priests  and  the  Pharisees  had  given  a  com- 
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mandment  that,  if  any  man  knew  where  he  werty  he  should  shew 
it,  that  they  might  take  him. 

(6)  He  Rhall  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  Grod,  etc. 

(c)  For  't  is  a  question  left  us  yet  to  prore, 

Whether  love  lead  fortune  or  else  fortune  love. 

{d)  T  is  hard  to  say,  if  greater  want  of  skill 
Appear  in  writing  or  in  Judging  ill.  —  Pope. 

4.  In  substantive  clauses. 

(a)      *T  were  good  she  were  spoken  with ;  for  she  may  strew  dan- 
gerous conjectures. 

(6)  T  were  best  he  speak  no  harm  of  Brutus  here. 

(c)  My  counsel  is  that  thou  liave  more  striugs  to  thy  bow  than  one. 

—  Ltle. 

5.  With  verbs  of  saying  and  thinking.,  wishing  and  commanding^ 
doubting  and  fearing.,  etc. 

(a)  Yet  were  it  true  to  say  this  boy  were  like  me.  —  W.  T. 

[O.  E.  Wulfstan  saedc  thaet  he  waerey  etc.] 
(6)  I  think  it  be  no  other  but  e*en  so. 

(c)  One  would  think  his  mother's  milk  were  scarce  out  of   him. 

—  T.N. 

(d)  Than  said  our  hoste,  certain  it  would  seme 

Thy  lord  were  wise,  and  so  I  may  well  deem.  —  Chaucer. 

(e)  If  I  will  that  he  tar7*y  till  I  come,  etc. 

(/)  I  doubt  some  foul  play :  would  the  night  were  come. 

(g)  Thy  dukedom  I  resign,  and  do  entreat 
Thou  pardon  me  my  wrongs.  —  Tempest. 

(h)  See  thou  tell  no  man. 

(»)  I  fear  me  thou  have  a  squint  eye.  —  Spenser:  S.  Cal. 

6.  In  temporal  clauses. 

(a)  Come  down  ere  my  child  die. 

(6)  He  for  his  lady  wrought  or  she  were  won.  —  Chaucer. 

(c)  Doth  our  law  Judge  any  man  before  it  hear  him? 

(d)  Why  may  not  the  imagination  trace  the  noble  dust  of  Alexan- 
der till  he  Jind  it  stopping  a  bung-hole? 

(c)  Twenty  years  com^  Easter. 

(/)      If  they  would  yield  us  but  the  superfluity  while  it  were  whole- 
some. —  Cor. 

[O.  E.  Tha  huile  the  he  thaer  xoaere.  —  Alfred.] 

{g)  Now,  quiet  soul,  when  heaven  please. 
[O.  E.  Thonne  man  beam  on  wuda/or6acmc.  —  Ines  Laws.] 
[M.  E.  Tomoreye  be  the  fightinge 

Whane  the  lighte  of  daye  springe.  —  Geste  of  King  Horn.] 
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7.  In  indefinite  relative  clauses. 

(a)  Bat  a  man  that  were  to  sleep  yoar  sleep.  —  Ctmb. 

(6)  Bat  they  whose  gailt  within  their  bosom  lie 
Imagine  every  eye  beholds  their  blame.  —  R.  L. 

(c)  Betide  what  so  betide. — Chaucer. 

[M.  £.  Ther  nis  non  betere  an  onder  sanne, 

That  eni  man  of  telle  cunne.  —  K.  Horn. 

Fairer  bi  one  ribbe 

Thane  eni  man  that  libbe.  —  K.  Horn]  . 

(d)  Adverbial. 

How  e'er  it  be,  it  seems  to  me 

T  is  only  noble  to  be  good.  —  Tennyson. 

(e)  Wher  so  thoa  come,  amonges  high  or  lowe. 
Keep  wel  thy  tonge.  —  Chaucer. 

8.  Conditional  clauses. 

(a)      If  thoa  do  these  things,  shew  thyself  to  the  world.    (For 
neither  did  his  brethren  believe  in  him.) 

(6)      If  thoa  be  the  Son  of  Grod,  cast  thyself  down. 

(c)  Except  a  com  of  wheat /a//  into  the  groand  and  die,  it  abideth 
alone. 

(d)  If  it  assume  my  noble  father's  person, 
I  '11  speak  to  it,  etc. 

(e)  So   please   yoa   [si  placeat],  something   toaching  the   Lord 
Hamlet. 

(/)      O  God,  I  coald  be  boanded  in  a  natnshell  and  coant  myself 
a  king  of  infinite  space,  were  it  not  that  I  have  bad  dreams. 

{g)      Now  therefore  when  I  come  to  thy  servant  my  father,  and  [if] 
the  lad  be  not  with  as.  —  Genesis. 

(h)  If  I  were  yoa. 

With  these  compare  conditional  propositions  in  which  the  indic- 
ative is  used  in  both  members  —  if  one  thing  is  so,  then  another 
thing  is  so. 

(a)  If  I  am  poor,  I  am  honest. 
(6)  If  there  is  a  Grod,  he  is  jnst. 

(c)  If  thou  dost  nod,  thoa  breakest  thy  instrument ;  I  '11  take  it  from 

thee.  —  J.  C. 

(d)  If  thou  lovest  thyself,  love  thou  thy  wife. 

(e)  If  thou  beest  he  .  .  .  thou  seest.  —  Par.  Lost. 
(/)  If  that  thou  beest  a  Roman,  etc. 

(p)  If  he  says  that,  he  lies. 

(h)  If  it  was  yon,  then  I  have  nothing  more  to  say. 

(f)  No  more  of  that  Hal,  an  [if]  thou  lovest  me. 
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In  the  spoken  language,  the  indicative  has  pushed  out  the  sub- 
junctive even  when,  according  to  theory,  the  subjunctive  should 
be  used:  if  it  rains  to-morrow,  if  he  is  at  home,  if  he  comes  — 
statements  of  what  is  both  future  and  doubtful.  Here,  as  else- 
where, the  proper  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  a  refinement  of  speech, 
and  in  colloquial  discourse  savors  of  pedantry. 

9.  Concession. 

(a)      For  marder,  though  it  luive  no  tongue,  will  speak  with  most 
miracaloas  organ. 

(6)  Their  virtues,  be  they  as  pure  as  grace,  etc. 

(c)  I  will  find  where  truth  is  hid,  though  it  were  hid  indeed  within 
the  centre. 

(d)  Charm  he  never  so  wisely. 

10.  Comparison. 

(a)  Take  yon,  as  't  were,  some  distant  knowledge  of  him. 

(6)  Colin,  my  deare,  when  shall  it  please  thee  sing, 

As  thou  were  wont,  songs  of  some  jouissance.  —  Shep.  Cal. 

In  old  and  middle  English,  after  than  also 

(c)  That  was  hym  levere,  than  hys  fader  were. 

—  Robert  of  Gloucester. 

To  sum  up,  we  find  then  three  kinds  of  subjunctive  in  inde 
pendent  sentences,  and  ten  in  dependent  clauses ;  in  all,  thirteen 
distinct  uses  of  the  subjunctive  in  modern  literature,  which  the 
student  of  English  should  be  taught  to  recognize  and  label  when- 
ever he  meets  with  them  in  his  reading.  My  own  experience  will 
encourage  any  teacher  who  wishes  to  see  his  pupils  taking  a  criti- 
cal interest  in  the  study  of  their  mother  tongue. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  Latin  grammar  that  omitted  all 
mention  of  these  subjunctives  ?  And  yet  in  a  recent  text-book 
which  aims  "  to  present  in  compact  and  orderly  system  the  car- 
dinal facts  of  the  English  language  and  the  cardinal  qualities  of 
English  style,"  the  bewildered  eye  falls  upon  the  following  para- 
graph :  — 

"  The  so-called  subjunctive,  as  a  separate  mood,  is  so  nearly  lost 
in  our  language  that  we  have  excluded  it  from  the  classification. 
It  is  a  source  of  infinite  confusion  to  maintain  it,  since  (1)  there 
is  no  peculiar  form  for  it,  and  (2)  there  is  no  peculiar  meaning 
for  it,  it  being  indicative  or  potential  in  meaning  according 
as  it  has  the  indicative  or  potential  form.     ( ! )     The  subjunc- 
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tiye  present  may  be  regarded  as  a  shortened  future  tense.  If 
I  go,  means,  in  fact,  If  I  shall  go.  The  past  tense,  except  in 
the  verb  to  be,  is  like  the  indicative :  If  I  went,  if  he  went.  And 
there  is  no  suflBcient  reason  why  If  I  were,  if  he  were,  may  not 
be  classed  as  potential." 

What  teaching  can  be  more  subversive  of  right  grammatical 
training  and  linguistic  feeling  I  How,  in  utter  ignorance  of  the 
subjunctive,  learn  the  finer  qualities  of  style  I 

For  discipline,  the  English  language  has  undeveloped  resources 
for  training  that  faculty  of  the  mind  that  sifts  and  forms  right 
judgments;  for  use,  is  it  not  our  own  tongue? 


NOT   YET, 

BY  PROF.  W.  WHTTMAN  BAILEY. 

For  the  river  I  long,  athirst, 
Like  one  in  a  desert  land, 

Who  looks  over  miles  accursed 
With  a  wearying  waste  of  sand. 

The  mirage  reveals  a  rill. 

Or  a  cooling  inland  lake. 
Where  one  may  arise  and  fill, 

And  his  anguished  yearning  slake. 

I  go  to  the  promised  spot, 
By  beckoning  palm-trees  led: 

But  the  river  —  I  find  it  not, 
And  the  sea  itself  is  dead ! 


Pboyideziob,  R.  I.,  September,  1887. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  C^SAR. 

BT  ADELINE  A.  KNIGHT. 

TEACH  what  you  know.     Begin  some  week  of  vacation  upon 
the  preparation  to  teach  CfiBsar's  Commentaries,  pack  your 
head  well  with  reading  and  thoughts,  and  then  teaching  will  be 
easy  enough.     No  one  can  teach  a  Latin  author  well,  who  is  not 
a  wide  reader  of  Latin  and  English.     Can  you  really  give  informa- 
tion about  the  opening  chapters  of  Book  I  unless  you  are  familiar, 
by  reason  of  map  study  and  historjs  with  old  Gaul  and  with  me- 
dieval and  modern  France  ?    Read  the  View  of  France,  in  the 
first  volume  of  Michelet.    It  will  gradually  and  imperceptibly 
inform  you.     By-and-by,  during  the  days  of  the  term's  work,  his 
vivid  description   of    the   provinces  which   were  finally  linked 
together  to  form  France,  with  their  peoples  set  as  he  has  placed 
them  in  their  peculiar  geographical  environments,  and  growing 
unlike  through  the  centuries  according  to  the  limitations  of  their 
districts,  will  surely  come  back  to  you  with  penetrating  power  as 
you  look  up  the  lands  of  the  Santones,  or  read  the  war  with  the 
Veneti,  or  follow  Crassus  into  Aquitania.     Not  that  you  are  to 
try  to  give  your  class  a  view  of  France  —  old  and  modern.     Some 
time  those  of  your  pupils  who  hereafter  study  French  practically 
will  read  French  history,  of  course,  and  will  find  out  the  sequence 
of  events  from  Csesar  to  the  Third  Republic.     You  must  restrain 
your  desire  to  tell  most  of  the  interesting  things  you  know,  how- 
ever ;  you  must  stick  to  Gaul  in  the  year  58  B.C.      You  shall  be 
paid  for  your  reticence  some  day ;  if  not  soon,  then  late.    Teachers 
must  be  satisfied  with  being  stimulants  and  with  indirect  rewards. 
You  will  probably  say  something  to  inspire  somebody  to  study 
the  Roman  system  of  life  and  ethics  with  a  view  to  deducing  con- 
clusions for  his  own  career,  and  thus  you  will  modify  a  life ;  or 
you  will  interpret  some  influence  of  Rome  upon  the  Keltic  charac- 
ter, and  your  carelessly  spoken  sentence,  interpolated  as  the  oppor- 
tunity came,  will  stir  some  one  to  the  study  of  the  development 
of  a  national  character  and  society ;  thus  your  ambition  must  be 
satisfied.    Seriously,  teaching,  to  bright  people,  is  constant  repres- 
sion and  an  adjustment  to  a  narrow  line  of  work.    You  had  better 
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have  two  maps  on  the  wall :  one  of  ancient  Gaul,  and  the  other 
an  excellent  one  of  France.  It  is  not  always  enough  to  have  the 
class  discover  that  Gallia  was  divided  into  three  parts ;  one  must 
be  careful  to  have  the  parts  pointed  out  on  the  map  and  correctly 
bounded.  You  can  draw  those  boundary  lines  lightly  with  a 
bright-colored  chalk  across  the  map  of  France,  and  the  class  will 
see  how  Gaul  has  been  pruned.  This  little  object-lesson  will 
surely  and  quickly  teach  geography.  But,  on  the  other  hand, 
isolated  facts  cannot  take  the  place  of  judgment  about  imparting. 
Miscellaneous  information  is  useful,  especially  in  our  profession ; 
but  I  ask  pardon  for  iterating  that  it  ought  to  be  joined  with  cau- 
tion and  a  knowledge  of  the  ends  in  view  from  the  year's  study. 
You  had  better  at  once  give  your  pupils  an  idea  of  the  dominant 
people  of  Gaul,  the  Kelts,  as  they  will  so  quickly  make  the  ac- 
quaintance of  the  ^duii,  the  rich  Keltic  tribe  living  in  the  heart 
of  the  country,  Bibracte  their  capital,  surviving,  in  site  at  least, 
to  rise  again  as  Autun,  Talleyrand's  bishopric.  The  Kelts  set 
their  distinctive  mark  on  the  various  Gallic  dialects,  a  mark 
which  not  even  the  later  Germanic  invasion  could  stamp  out. 
Their  priests,  or  Druids,  and  their  bards  represented  the  intellec- 
tual culture  of  the  race.  The  Druids  were  a  powerful  theocracy 
and  the  bards  animated  the  courage  of  the  people;  the  songs 
being  handed  down  by  oral  transmission,  and  many  of  them  being 
still  sung  by  Breton  peasants. 

When  Caesar  marched  into  Gaul,  the  Kelts  had  felt  the  influence 
of  Marseilles.  They  were  writing  their  mother  tongue  in  Greek 
characters.  For  six  centuries  Greek  colonists  had  been  content 
with  the  life  and  activity  of  the  seaport  of  Massilia,  in  close  and 
constant  communication  with  the  mother  country,  and  living  in 
haughty,  cultivated  isolation  from  their  next  neighbors.  Csesar 
is  fond  of  harping  upon  the  "culture  and  refinement"  of  the 
Roman  province  on  the  southeastern  side  of  Gaul ;  but  the  cul- 
ture of  Rome  herself  was  a  coarse  matter  when  compared  with 
Greek  standards.  Most  likely  the  partial  civilization  and  enlight- 
eument  which  he  found  the  Kelts  possessing  were  due  to  the 
subtle  powers  of  mind  in  Massilia.  The  same  mountains  reared 
their  heads  as  now;  the  same  plains  stretched  far  and  wide;  the 
same  rivers  rolled  on  their  course.  But  the  lowlands  were  a  net- 
work of  inaccessible  moi-asses  and  of  vast  forests  with  bears  and 
wild  oxen,  with  occasional  stubbly,  wind-swept  districts,  tenanted 
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by  herds  of  wild  swine.  Fruits  and  vegetables  were  rare,  unless 
imported  from  Massilia.  The  temperature  was  low.  The  rivers 
froze  every  winter.  "  In  this  wretched  country  lived  six  or  seven 
millions  of  men  a  bestial  life,  enclosed  in  dwellings  dark  and  low, 
the  best  built  of  mud  covered  with  straw,  made  in  a  single  round 
piece,  open  to  daylight  by  the  door  alone,  and  confusedly  built 
together  behind  a  rampart  of  earth,  stone,  and  timbers  which  sur- 
rounded what  they  were  pleased  to  call  a  town."  In  the  north 
and  west  people  lived  in  transferable  villages  upon  islets  in  the 
swamps,  presumably  out  of  reach  of  the  enemy. 

The  gathering  of  the  six  legions  to  march  upon  Gaul  was  a 
great  event  in  the  year  58  B.C.  Try  to  give  your  class  word- 
pictures  of  how  the  legions  must  have  looked  to  the  wide-eyed 
mountaineers  of  Northern  Italy  as  the  cohorts  came  on  and  the 
glitter  of  their  helmets  and  spears  flashed  through  the  little  towns. 
Fronde's  Caesar  (you  should  always  have  it  by  you)  will  give  the 
details  of  equipment  and  of  eflBciency ;  for  with  the  exception  of 
Winthrop's  famous  March  of  the  New  York  7th  to  Washington, 
there  has  never  appeared,  probably,  anything  to  match  the  Com- 
mentaries as  an  exposition  of  the  practical  eflBciency  of  common 
soldiers.  Caesar's  legions  made  their  clothes,  their  sandals,  the 
tools  for  the  bridge  builders ;  they  became  blacksmiths,  skilled 
foresters,  road-makers.  They  were  not  the  flower  of  Italy  either, 
for  in  Caesar's  time  it  was  not  a  distinction  to  serve  in  the  army. 
They  were  all  freemen,  to  be  sure,  but  half  were  from  the  boun- 
daries of  the  empire.  Such  did  not  look  among  the  crowd  with 
the  eager,  hungry  gaze  of  the  home  soldier,  as  if  in  search  of 
friendly  faces.  Many  of  them  had  never  known  a  friend  since 
childhood.  The  material  of  Caesar's  army  must  have  been  much 
like  that  of  all  armies.  They  must  have  found  fault  with  their 
rations ;  been  inclined  to  shirk ;  some  were  lazy ;  and  all  wanted 
their  pay,  much  after  the  manner  of  modern  soldiers.  History 
has  kept  the  record  of  how  well  these  men  did.  Find  pertinent 
facts  of  discipline  in  a  Roman  army  enabling  you  to  lead  the 
class  to  see  how  a  commonplace  mortal  was  developed  into  an 
invincible  Soldier  of  the  Legion. 

Keep  clearly  in  mind  the  errand  of  the  legions  in  Gaul  —  the 
errand  of  conquest.  Lack  of  national  unity  made  the  land  ready 
for  invasion,  for  the  legions  were  hardly  introduced  before  victory 
was  theirs.      The  miserable   Helvetii  were  jammed  back  inside 
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their  natural  barriers;  Ariovistus  was  taught  the  boundary  line 
between  Germany  and  France  —  a  wavering  and  perplexed  thread, 
sensitive  to  wars  and  politics  from  that  day  to  this;  and  the 
lemons  settled  dowil  to  serious  work  with  the  Belgians,  whom 
Csesar  truly  liked  and  respected  for  giving  him  so  much  trouble. 
By  the  third  year  of  the  war  he  was  conquering  the  coast  tribes 
and  the  mountaineers,  and  was  otherwise  completing  the  circuit 
of  Gaul.  Then  came  the  usual  spurts  of  Gallic  patriotisms,  plots, 
and  rebellions,  and  it  took  him  four  years  more  to  get  the  country 
"  under." 

One  of  the  American  magazines,  some  time  during  this  year, 
has  given  several  prints  of  portrait  busts  of  Csesar  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  Show  them  to  the  pupils  if  you  can.  With 
your  best  efforts  I  doubt  if  Caesar  seems  much  more  than  a  name 
to  the  class,  the  boys  and  girls  scarcely  realizing  that  this  great 
doer  possessed  a  body  about  nineteen  hundred  years  ago.  When 
I  read  ancient  authors  with  classes  I  often  recall  something  in 
Sartor  Resartus:  "Where  now  is  Alexander  of  Maoedon:  does 
the  steel  host  that  yelled  in  fierce  battle-shouts  at  Issus  and  Arbela 
remain  behind  him  ;  or  have  they  all  vanished  utterly  ?  Napoleon 
too,  and  his  Moscow  retreats  and  Austerlitz  campaigns!  Was 
it  all  other  than  the  veriest  spectre-hunt,  which  has  now,  with  its 
howling  tumult  that  made  night  hideous,  flitted  away  ?  " 

Set  aside  five  minutes  daily  for  a  brief  exercise  in  subjunctive 
forms;  as:  — 


^  Eum  (eos)  monet  ut  — 

regat. 

regatur, 

regant. 

regantur. 

Eum  (eos)  monuit  ut  — 

regat. 

regatur. 

regant. 

regantur. 

Eun\  (eos)  monuit  ut  — 

regeret. 

regeretur, 

regerent. 

regerentur. 

They  advise  him  (them)  — 

to  lead,  to  be  led,  to  find,  to  be  found. 

They  were  warning  him  (them) 

not  to  lead. 

receive, 

not  to  be  led. 

be  received. 

^  Beginner's  Latin  Book.    Collar  and  Danlell. 
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These  things  may  be  infinitely  varied  to  suit  the  material  of 
the  class.  Lead  the  class  to  translate  complex  sentences  into 
Latin,  having  each  cast  mentally  into  the  Latin  form  before 
attempting  work  upon  the  board.     Thus:-^ 

^  It  is  said  that  Cornelia  had  two  sons. 
It  is  said  two  sons  to  have  been  to  Cornelia. 

We  know  that  you  will  tell  the  truth. 
We  know  you  the  truth  to  he  about  to  tell. 

Cato  thought  that  his  friends  did  not  alwajrs  tell  him  the  truth. 
Cato  thought  his  friends  the  truth  not  always  to  speak. 

Or  you  may  delay  a  few  moments  over  a  quiz  upon  special  words, 
like  septentriones.  How  does  septentriones  come  to  signify  the 
north  ?  What  is  the  primary  meaning  ?  Where  was  the  constella- 
tion denoted  by  the  words  ?  Composition  of  the  word  ?  By  what 
principle  does  the  m  of  septem  (the  first  part  of  the  compound) 
become  n  t 

The  teacher  who  opens  the  text-book  of  Csesar  with  a  class 
desires  to  bring  out  of  the  year  profit  for  herself  and  for  her 
pupils ;  and  to  do  this  she  must  remind  herself  that  it  is  her  imme- 
diate task  to  teach  the  intricacies  of  the  subjunctive.  By  a  strange 
chance,  the  mightiest  mind  which  Latin  civilization  developed  is 
the  one  chosen  by  common  consent  to  display  to  our  modern  boys 
and  girls  the  ways  in  which  the  long  dead  Roman  men  and  women 
commanded,  entreated,  doubted,  and  desired.  ^^The  fashion  of 
the  world  passeth  away,"  but  the  wishes  and  difiiculties  of  the 
human  mind  are  perfectly  vital  still  in  all  languages.  It  is  the 
business  of  the  teacher  of  Csesar  to  drill  the  class  to  ready  ease 
in  the  various  suffixes  to  the  verbnstem  by  which  the  Romans 
lashed  their  language  about  their  daily  living,  in  order  to  express 
its  phenomena.  Even  this  thought  will  be  of  little  use  to  you 
unless  you  resign  yourself  to  especial  industry  and  thoroughness 
during  the  first  term.  Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  a  cheerful 
willingness  to  work. 

'<  What  boots  it,  thy  virtue, 
What  profits  thy  parts, 
When  one  thing  thoa  lackest, — 
The  art  of  all  arte?" 

There  is  no  way  to  get  rid  of  the  apathy  of  a  class  as  to  the 

*  B«giimer*s  Latin  Book. 
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many  learned  pages  of  syntax  in  small  print  in  any  and  in  all  of 
our  Latin  grammars;  but  there  is  a  way  to  arouse  interest  in 
common  constructions.  Vary  the  work.  Have  the  lesson  care- 
fully translated  to-day;  tomorrow  stop  for  no  two  consecutive 
lines  of  translation,  and  substitute  so  thorough  a  quiz  upon  nomi- 
native and  verb  and  object  modifiers  that  the  class  knowledge  of 
the  meaning  of  the  paragraph  will  be  past  doubt.  Next  day 
appoint  for  analysis  a  sentence  illustrating  direct  and  indirect 
discourse.  Let  this  be  thoroughly  done.  Reminiscences  of 
methods  of  English  analysis  will  do.  Have  the  diagram  put  on 
the  board.  Set  your  face  against  any  shirking  on  your  own  be- 
half in  the  matter  of  calling  on  the  stupid.  And  the  next  day 
fix  upon  fully  as  difiicult  a  sentence  for  parsing,  and  have  it  well 
done,  with  rule  or  exception  for  every  subjunctive,  every  tense, 
and  every  ablative  and  genitive.  Be  conscientious  in  this  matter, 
though  the  hour  seem  tedious  beyond  expression.  Then  return 
to  translation,  with  special  care  for  the  quality  of  the  English,  and 
go  the  roimds  again. 

Many  a  teacher  will  revolt  from  so  much  work  and  will  prefer 
the  usual  modicum  of  translation,  with  five  minutes  for  construc- 
tion towards  the  close  of  the  recitation  period.  Their  pupils  read 
the  classics,  and  enter  college,  too.  They  will  say  there  is  no 
sense  in  this  constant  play  of  nervous  force,  this  never-ending  use 
of  the  verve  given  us  for  fourscore,  if  used  prudently.  But  I 
think  we  should  be  willing  "'to  die  daily  —  a  little"  for  our 
work's  sake.  Be  above  fiings  at  the  Quincy  system.  The  power 
of  modem  methods  begins  with  the  present ;  and  with  the  pres- 
ent ends  the  power  of  the  old  methods.  There  is  an  excellent 
reply  to  remarks  that  the  new  teaching  lacks  the  prestige  of  long 
trial  and  standing  to  be  found  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Iphi- 
orates,  an  Athenian  general,  was  the  son  of  a  shoe-maker.  Being 
engaged  in  a  cause  before  the  judges,  he  was  taunted  of  his  mean 
extraction  by  his  opponent,  who  boasted  of  being  a  descendant  of 
Harmodius.  "Yes,"  replied  the  general,  with  cutting  sarcasm, 
"  the  nobility  of  my  family  begins  in  me ;  that  of  yours  ends  in 
you." 

After  all  you  can  do,  your  work  will  turn  out  many  boobies,  or 
rather,  leave  them  boobies,  as  it  finds  them. 

We  will  suppose  that  Christmas  is  past,  the  second  term  begun, 
and  the  class  safely  past  Liber  I.    It  will  be  able  to  translate 
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reasonably  well  by  virtue  of  its  knowledge  of  the  shades  of  mean- 
ing of  the  subjunctive.  But  I  would  not  trust  it  to  locate  Paris, 
or  to  give  the  general  direction  of  the  great  rivers  of  France. 
Here  and  there  a  boy  or  girl  of  them  is  a  fine  scholar  in  geogra- 
phy ;  but  most  virill  discover,  after  the  college  course  is  over,  that 
they  are  beaten  out  of  sight,  as  regards  general  information,  by 
some  young  countryman  who  has  studied  the  newspapers,  histo- 
ries, and  maps  all  his  life,  and  a  Six  Weeks'  Preparation  for  Caesar 
or  the  necessary  smattering  of  a  classic. 

Take  time  to  have  a  pupil  point  out  upon  the  map  of  France 
the  lands  of  the  Belgae,  and  hand  another  a  red  pencil  for  a 
firmly  drawn  boundary  line,  running  the  line  along  the  Rhine 
through  Holland  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  sweeping  around  into  France 
upon  similar  natural  water  boundaries  —  the  Marne  and  Seine  — 
and  on  to  the  English  Channel.  Draw  the  red  line  around  the 
lands  of  the  Nervii  in  Belgium.  It  will  include  most  of  Uainault 
and  Flanders  to  the  sea.  Or  take  the  little  district  between  the 
Aisne  and  Marne,  where  stood  Bibrax.  Fortunate  is  the  teacher 
who  has  a  sufficiently  receptive  class  to  warrant  her  in  a  little 
lecture  upon  the  past  of  this  portion  of  northeasterly  France,  for 
from  Rouen  to  Rhiems  its  air  is  thick  with  history. 

The  best  education  is  life  experience  and  work.  But  a  very 
good  one  can  come  from  two  simply  written  works,  Caesar's  and 
Grant's  Commentaries,  where  great  good  sense,  thorough  training, 
and  high  civilization  are  written  between  the  lines  of  the  record 
of  marches,  whether  those  marches  were  through  the  forests  to 
relieve  Bibrax,  or  through  the  Wilderness  in  1804  on  the  way  to 
Richmond.  Supplementary  reading  —  and  as  much  of  it  as  the 
class  can  find  time  to  read  —  is  necessary  at  this  point.  It  is  a 
very  important  thing  to  encourage  frankness  about  ignorance  of 
these  matters,  especially  if  any  young  person  has  had  plenty  of 
wasted  opportunities  to  get  informed.  Prompt  habits  of  industry 
about  reading  such  books  as  Ten  Boys  who  Lived  on  the  Road 
from  Long  Ago  to  Now,  The  Old  Roman  World,  and  the  like, 
and  leave  the  rest  to  the  higher  powers. 

Fix  that  time  —  the  half-century  before  Christ  —  in  the  minds 
of  your  class.  Make  them  realize  somewhat  that  those  years  were 
lived  once  by  the  earthful  of  people.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that 
there  has  been  any  generation  except  ours.  I  suppose  no  one  has 
ever  tried  so  hard  to  bring  the  past  vividly  before  his  contempo- 
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raries  as  did  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Witness  his  long,  laboriously  con- 
structed preludes,  uninteresting,  after  all,  as  Dryasdust  himself. 
But  he  does  not  succeed  in  doing  it  even  in  the  splendid  novels. 
We  all  know  Dandie  Dinmont  and  Counsellor  Pleydell,  but  we 
expect  Dinmont  is  living  on  the  wind-swept  Scottish  fields  to-day, 
and  some  day  when  the  ship  is  in  and  it  is  permitted  us  to  go 
abroad,  we  shall  look  expectantly  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh  Old 
Town  for  our  favorite  old  Counsellor.  They  are  moderns  like 
the  Master  of  Ravenswood,  and  not  beings  of  a  century  ago. 
"There  was  as  great  thoughts  in  them  times  as  now,"  Miss 
Jewett  makes  her  delightful  old  woman  say,  in  The  Courtin'  of 
Sister  Wisby :  "  Them  times  made  ours."  Most  true ;  but  old 
times  were  other  than  ours,  and  people  are  localized  about  life 
and  thought  by  environment.  When  you  finish  Tourgeniefs 
Fathere  and  Sons,  or  Tolstoi's  Anne  Karenina,  you  know  Russian 
people  of  to-day.  Innumerable  artful,  artistic  touches  have  put 
them  before  you  in  all  their  worth  and  worthlessness.  Endeavor, 
according  to  your  culture  and  skill,  to  lead  the  class  to  see  the 
important  traits  and  limitations  of  the  Romans  who  read  Csesar 
and  listened  to  Cicero.     Much  attention  may 

*^  Lend  this  dead  air  a  breeze  of  health 
And  smite  with  stars  this  cloud.'' 

Latin  law  and  literature  and  the  best  works  upon  these  must 
be  more  or  less  familiar  to  you.  Facts  will  sharpen  your  observa- 
tion and  you  will  notice  how  often  the  tm-n  of  an  expression  in 
the  Commentaries  betrays  even  Caesar's  absolute  indifference  to 
the  legalized  cruelties  of  his  day ;  notably  about  the  serfs  of  the 
republic,  the  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  for  the  just 
men,  par  excellence^  of  the  old  world.  Many  of  the  serfs  were 
men  of  a  high  order.  Remember  the  Servile  War.  When  I  read 
of  Spartacus  and  of  his  gladiators,  I  recall  something  Frederick 
Douglas  said  in  a  speech  in  ante-bellum  days.  "  I  am  one  of  the 
things  of  the  South,"  said  he ;  and  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height  and  spreading  his  arms  wide,  he  exclaimed :  "  Behold  the 
thing ! " 

In  these  final  weeks  of  the  school  year,  this  time  of  roses  and 
examination  papers,  there  are  some  things  we  may  expect  of  the 
class  in  Caesar. 

Its  members,  for  instance,  must  be  able  to  suggest  six  common 
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Latin  idioms,  and  turn  them  into  idiomatic  English.  They  should 
be  equal  to  a  higher  number  than  six,  but  it  is  necessary  to  fix 
upon  a  minimum  at  least.  It  is  impossible  to  suppose  a  class  can 
do  much  of  anything.  Trial  must  be  made.  This  is  reduction 
of  Latin  to  its  lowest  terms.  It  is  very  trying,  for  it  always 
makes  apparent  much  stupidity  and  lack  of  grasp.  It  is  indispen- 
sable, however. 

"Are  you  ready,  young  lady,"  Alta  Mura  said  to  Avis,  "to 
spend  two  days  copying  a  carrot  that  hangs  twenty  feet  away 
from  you  against  the  wall?" 

"  Two  hundred,  if  I  must,"  said  Avis. 

This  illustrates  the  patience  that  must  go  with  teaching. 

Another  object  of  the  year's  study  is  the  ability  to  translate 
anything  in  four  books. 

Another  is  trained  facility  with  Caesar's  vocabulary  when  applied 
to  Latin  prose  work. 

Another  still  is  the  knowledge  of  Roman  armies  and  camps  to 
be  gained  by  this  particular  year  or  not  at  all  in  the  preparatory 
course ;  not  at  all  in  the  college  course  either,  as  a  general  thing. 
Drill  frequently  about  the  composition  of  the  legion,  its  cohorts, 
maniples :  how  many  men  to  a  maniple ;  what  number  of  officers 
to  a  maniple  of  foot  or  of  horse ;  and  what  was  the  pay  of  a  foot 
soldier  and  of  a  cavalry  man. 

Rome  was  a  city  worth  fighting  for.  The  Greeks  were  sup- 
posed to  excel  in  building  cities  as  regards  the  beauty  of  architec- 
ture and  strength  of  situation,  but  Rome  surpassed  them  by 
attention  to  matters  they  neglected,  such  as  the  construction  of 
sewers  capable  of  conveying  the  whole  drainage  of  the  city  into 
the  Tiber,  huge  mazes  vaulted  with  masonry  and  large  enough  to 
admit  the  passage  of  a  hay-cart.  Every  house  was  provided  with 
water-pipes.  The  sunshine  fell  warm  upon  the  massive  walls 
drawn  around  Rome,  and  made  the  grim  wolf  of  the  Capitol  look 
as  if  she  basked  as  she  watched  the  green  Campagna  and  the  rim 
of  hills  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  In  Caesar's  day  there 
was  little  undue  luxury  in  the  city.  It  was  a  hundred  years  yet 
to  Nero  and  to  his  new  palace  with  vaulted  ceilings,  rooms 
inlaid  with  jewels  and  mother-of-pearl,  and  with  fresh  and  salt 
water  flowing  in  its  baths  —  a  palace  so  foolishly  fine  that  even 
Nero  was  gratified,  and  remarked  that  "  he  was  at  last  beginning 
to  lodge  like  a  man."     The  strength  which  kept  this  great  town 
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SO  unequaled,  so  unapproachable,  was  the  legions,  of  course. 
Without  them  the  Senate  could  hardly  have  extended  protecto- 
rates over  most  of  the  known  world,  and  the  boast  would  have 
been  good  for  nothing :  — 

''He  comes  to  shore  who  sails  with  me." 


WINTER  FRUIT. 

BY  J.  H.  MAT. 

At  my  hearth  I  sit  in  the  evenin|i^  ^ray, 

After  the  work  of  the  term  is  done. 
And  I  fold  my  papers,  to  put  them  away, 

Marking  them  one  by  one. 
Though  the  fire  burns  cheerfully  in  the  grate, 

And  a  smile  is  coming  across  the  stand, 
For  the  step  of  the  postman  I  wearily  wait, 

With  an  apple  in  my  hand. 

And  I  turn  it  round  —  hark !  the  doorbell  rings : 

Tis  the  boy  with  the  mail,  he  is  opening  me  door; 
And  my  heart  is  glad,  for  such  fruit  he  bnngs 

As  orchards  never  bore. 
Letters  of  love.    I>et  us  break  the  seals 

Of  these  that  the  hand  so  well  we  know. 
Ah!  the  very  opening  sentence  reveals 

How  the  tiniest  seed  may  grow! 

^*Let  me  give  you  thanks  for  the  past,**  I  read 

From  a  boy  we  loved  in  the  years  ago, 
'^And  if  ever  a  helping  hand  you  need. 

Dear  teachers,  let  me  know." 
**Let  me  thank  your  generous  care,"  says  one. 

Ah!  he  gi-ew  impatient  by  our  side,' 
And  before  the  seedtime  had  well  begun 

Rushed  forth  to  the  harvest  wide. 

'^I  would  bless  the  chidings  that  once  you  gave. 

I  would  bless  that  firm  and  restraining  hand, 
Oh,  the  wayward  boy  you  wept  to  save 

To-night  can  understand! 
I  am  so  thankful" —    Words  like  these 

I  am  reading  from  every  page  below; 
And  I  say,  '*  Dear  heart !  on  life's  loaded  trees 

What  pleasanter  fruit  could  grow?" 

So,  to-night,  by  the  blazing  fire  we  sit. 

As  I  n^ad  my  New  Year's  letters  o'er, 
And  my  heart  is  so  happy  that  into  it 

Steals  a  song  I  have  sung  before. 
And  this  is  the  new  old  song  of  mine: 

Blossoms  of  youth !  ye  have  ripened  fast ! 
Did  the  sun  of  our  lives  on  your  petals  shine? 

Yes !    'T  is  winter  fruit  at  last ! 
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HALE  ON  THE  ART  OF  READING  LATIN} 

BT  PROF.  W.  S.  SCARBOROUGH.  LL.D..  WILBERFORCE  UNIVERSITY.  OHIO. 

IN  this  preeminently  practical  age,  when  men  by  the  mere  touch 
of  the  hand  are  seeking  to  turn  everything  into  gold,  any 
treatise  that  has  to  do  with  the  practical,  rather  than  the  theo- 
retical, side  of  public  instruction  at  once  excites  attention.  It 
is  the  new  education  now,  as  contrasted  with  the  old,  the  useful 
rather  than  the  ornamental,  that  men  delight  to  discuss,  because  it 
smacks  more  of  business,  perhaps,  more  of  dollars  and  cents. 

In  America,  as  in  Germany,  Lehrfreiheit^  Lernfreiheit^  and  Stu- 
dienfreiheit  seem  to  constitute  the  real  ground  of  the  contro- 
versy common  to  the  two  countries.  In  1884  Dr.  Friedrich 
Paulsen,  in  his  Geschichte  des  gelehrten  Unterrichts  auf  den 
deutschen  schulen  und  Universitaten,  took  strong  grounds  in 
favor  of  the  movement  as  then  directed  against  the  classics.  Dr. 
Schrueding,  Jeus  L.  Christensen,  L.  Graf  von  Pfeil,  and  others  of 
greater  or  lesser  prominence,  have  directed  their  shafts  against 
the  old,  and  in  favor  of  new,  methods  of  instruction  in  the  gymna- 
sia. Scholars  of  our  own  country,  in  the  meantime,  have  not 
been  idle,  but  the  work  has  been  slowly  and  quietly  going  on,  and 
as  one  of  the  results  we  have  the  improved  Greek  series  under  the 
editorial  management  of  Professor  John  Williams  White,  of  Har- 
vard, and  Professor  T.  D.  Seymour,  of  Yale,  published  by  Ginn  & 
Co.  of  Boston  ;  a  similar  series  of  Latin  texts,  under  the  editorial 
management  of  Professor  Smith,  of  Harvard,  and  Professor  Peck, 
of  Yale,  is  published  by  the  same  company.  Then  there  is 
another  Greek  and  Latin  series  under  the  editorial  management 
of  Professor  Drisler,  of  Columbia  College,  published  by  Harper 
Brothers.  In  the  same  line  and  under  the  editorial  management 
of  some  of  the  ripest  scholars  of  the  present  day  is  a  modern  lan- 
guage series,  published  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  The  aim  of  the 
editors  in  every  instance  seems  to  be  to  add  interest  to  the  study 
and  aid  the  teacher  in  making  his  instruction  more  practical, 
by  ennabling  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  best  results  of  recent 
philological  research. 

1  The  Arc  of  Beading  Latin :  How  to  Teacb  It.    By  William  Gardner  Hale,  Professor  of 
Latin  In  Cornell  UniTerslty.   Glnn  A  Co.,  Boston.    1887. 
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Professor  W.  G.  Hale,  of  Cornell  University,  himself  a  thorough 
scholiEtr  and  a  live  teacher,  has  attempted  in  his  Art  of  Reading 
Latin  to  get  out  of  the  well-beaten  path  of  "  ye  olden  times,"  by 
showing  that  Latin  is  not  so  dead  as  many  are  wont  to  believe. 
It  is  the  teacher  rather  than  the  language  that  is  really  dead.  He 
has  succeeded  in  a  remarkable  degree ;  and  if  his  methods  are 
followed,  there  will  doubtless  be  a  revival  of  interest  in  the  study 
of  the  ancient  classics.  The  order  is,  now,  ability  to  read  the 
text  vrith  grammar  and  lexicon  ;  ability  to  read  at  sight ;  ability 
to  read  at  hearing ;  but  the  most  important  of  the  three  is  that  of 
hearing,  while  the  next  is  sight  reading ;  and  that  which  seems  to 
be  of  the  least  importance  is  the  old  grammar  drill-method.  To 
be  sure,  there  are  reasons  for  the  superior  stress  attached  to  the 
ability  to  translate  at  hearing.  The  object  aimed  at  is  a  speaking 
knowledge  of  the  language,  which  knowledge,  of  course,  is  taken 
for  granted,  if  the  student  is  able  to  translate  when  an  author  is 
read  in  his  presence.  This  is  the  most  difficult  task  of  all,  and 
yet  the  most  desirable.  The  ability  to  think  in  a  language  is  the 
soul  of  that  language,  for  then  the  learner  is  able  to  grasp  the 
thought  without  the  monotony  of  a  word  for  word  translation, 
which  is  now  the  fashion  in  all  of  our  schools,  from  the  academy 
or  high  school  up  through  the  university. 

This  thought  is  thus  expanded  by  Professor  Hale  :  "  I  take  up 
a  simple  sentence  in  the  fourth  oration  against  Catiline  (3,  5) : 
Hcec  omnia  indices  detulerunt.  I  look  for  my  subject.  Fortu- 
nately, it  lies  right  at  hand.  It  is  ficec^  nominative  plural.  Next 
I  translate  it,  these ;  or,  since  it  is  neuter,  these  things.  Then  I  pro- 
ceed to  find  the  verb,  which  again  is  obvious  ;  namely,  detulerunt^ 
in  third  person  plural,  agreeing  with  the  subject,  hcec.  Perhaps  I 
have  caught  from  somewhere  the  happy  idea  of  not  looking  words 
up  in  the  dictionary  until  I  have  tried  my  hand  at  them.  So,  very 
properly,  I  set  out  with  the  simplest  meaning  I  can  think  of; 
namely,  brought.  Now  I  am  well  started  :  These  things  brought. 
Next  I  look  for  the  modifiers  of  the  subject,  and  find  amnta.  1 
build  it  on,  and  have  now.  All  these  things,  for  my  subject  —  All 
these  things  brought.  Next  I  look  for  the  modifiers  of  the  predi- 
cate ;  and  I  find  ifidices^  witnesses,  accusative  plural,  object  of  the 
verb.  Everything  is  straight :  All  these  things  brought  the  wit- 
nesses. I  pass  on ;  and  when  I  come  to  the  class-room,  and  the 
teacher  calls  on  me,  I  read  out :    ^  All  these  things  brought  the 
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witnesses/  prepared  to  parse  it  to  the  last  word,  only  to  be  told 
that  I  am  entirely  wrong.  Now  a  Roman  boy  of  my  age,  and 
much  less  clever  than  I,  if  he  could  have  smuggled  himself 
into  the  Senate  that  day,  would  have  understood  what  those  four 
words  meant  the  instant  Cicero  uttered  the  last  of  them,  detule- 
runt.  What  is  the  difference  between  us?  Each  of  us,  he  and  I, 
knew  substantially  the  meaning  of  each  word ;  each  of  us  could 
inflect,  and  each  of  us  knew  all  the  syntax  required.  Yet  I 
missed  the  idea,  while  he  got  it.  Wherein  did  he  beat  me? 
Why,  simply  here :  I,  following  the  direction  of  my  teachers, 
first  found  my  subject  and  settled  on  hcec.  The  Roman  boy  did 
not  know  whether  hcec  was  subject  or  object.  He  only  kuew  it 
as  hcec,  I  knew  that  detvlerunt  was  the  verb,  and  so  did  he  when 
it  arrived.  I  knew  that  omnia  agreed  with  the  subject,  hcec ; 
while  he  only  surmised  that  it  belonged  with  hcec^  whatever  that 
might  prove  to  be.  I  knew  that  indices  was  the  object ;  while  he 
only  felt  that  indices  was  subject  or  object,  and  that  it  was  the 
opposite  of  hcec  omnia  (apposition  being  out  of  the  question), 
beiug  object  if  that  should  turn  out  to  be  subject,  aod  subject  if 
that  should  turn  out  to  be  object.  Then  he  heard  detiderunU  and 
with  that  word  everything  dropped  into  place  as  simply  as  in  Mil- 
ton's sentence  following :  — 

.  .  .  *The  moon^  whose  orb 
Thi-ongh  optic  glass  the  Tascan 
Artist  views.' 

The  last  word  resolves  our  momentary  suspense  in  regard  to  the 
relation  of  orb  and  artist ;  which  relation  would  have  been  pre- 
cisely reversed,  had  we  found  such  a  word  as  '  glads.' "  Surely  the 
time  has  come  for  a  change.  Not  less  Latin  nor  less  Greek,  but  a 
change  in  methods  of  instruction.  The  time  will  never  come, 
perhaps,  when  these  grand  old  tongues  will  occupy  a  less  con- 
spicuous place  than  now.  We  hope,  at  least,  that  it  will  not  be 
in  our  day,  for  we  are  still  willing  to  worship  at  their  shrine  and 
place  our  gifts  at  the  feet  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero.  For  we 
cannot  forget  that  the  classical  languages  constitute  the  ground- 
work and,  in  large  part,  the  superstructure  of  our  own  vernacular. 
Max  Miiller  was  right  when  he  afBimed  that  in  learning  Greek 
and  Latin  as  boys,  we  are  learning  more  than  a  new  language ; 
we  are  acquiring  an  entirely  novel  system  of  thought ;  that  the 
mind  has  to  receive  a  grammatical  training  and  to  be  broken,  so 
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to  say,  to  modes  of  thought  and  speech  unknown  to  us  from  our 
own  language.  We  shall  always  cling  to  the  classics,  though  we 
may  oppose  most  vehemently  the  methods  adopted  in  imparting 
instruction  in  them. 

Again,  to  use  Professor  Hale's  own  language :  ^^  I  can  best  indi- 
cate what  it  seems  to  me  you  ought  to  direct  your  teachers  of 
Latin  to  do,  mtUatis  mutandisy  by  telling  you  what  I  myself  do 
from  the  time  when  I  first  meet  my  freshmen  to  the  end  of  the 
sophomore  year.  After  my  little  jest  about  the  Romans  hunting 
up  first  the  subject  and  then  the  predicate  as  Cicero  talked  to 
them,  or  first  the  predicate  and  then  the  subject,  whichever  one 
thinks  the  Roman  method  may  have  been,  I  assure  them  that 
what  we  have  to  do  is  to  learn  to  understand  a  Roman  sentence 
precisely  as  a  Roman  understood  it  when  he  heard  it  or  read  it, 
say  in  an  oration,  for  example.  How  the  Roman  heard  or  read, 
first,  the  first  word,  then  the  second,  then  the  third,  and  so  on 
through  sentence  after  sentence,  to  the  end  of  the  oration,  with 
no  turning  back,  with  no  hunting  around.  And  in  doing  this  he 
was  so  guided  all  the  time,  by  indications  of  one  kind  or  another 
in  some  way  shown  through  each  sentence,  that  when  the  last 
word  of  that  sentence  had  been  spoken  or  read,  the  whole  of  the 
meaning  had  reached  his  mind.  The  process  of  detecting  these 
indications  of  meaning  was  to  him  a  wholly  unconscious  one. 
We  moderns,  however,  of  course  cannot  begin  so  far  along. 
What  we  are  to  reach  finally  is  precisely  this  unconsciousness  of 
processes  ;  but  we  shall  be  obliged,  for  the  first  few  years,  explio- 
itly  to  study  the  indications,  until  we  come  to  know  them  famil- 
iarly one  after  another.  We  must  for  some  time  think  out,  at 
every  point,  as  the  sentence  progresses  (and  that  without  ever 
allowing  ourselves  to  look  ahead),  all  those  conveyings  of  mean- 
ing, be  they  choice  of  words,  or  choice  of  order,  or  choice  of  case, 
or  choice  of  mode,  or  choice  of  tense,  or  whatever  else  which  at 
that  point  sufficed  for  the  Roman  mind.  And  when  these  indica- 
tions —  which,  after  all,  are  not  so  many  in  number  —  have  come 
to  be  so  familiar  to  us  that  most  of  them  are  ready  to  flash  before 
the  mind  without  our  deliberately  summoning  them,  we  shall  be 
very  near  the  point  at  which  in  Latin  graded  to  our  growing 
powers  we  shall  interpret  indications  unconsciously.  And  the 
moment  we  do  that,  we  shall  be  reading  Latin  by  the  Romans' 
own  method."     This  ia  the  only  rational  method,  as  it  seems  to 
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me,  to  read  and  interpret  Latin  as  the  Romans  themselves  did. 
This,  in  fact,  is  the  only  adequate  return  for  the  time  spent  in  its 
study. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  Greek,  as  the  rule  which  may  be 
applied  to  one  is  applicable  to  the  other.  Both  are  regarded  as 
dead  languages,  and  both  are  so  taught.  Though  I  believe  the 
time  will  come  when  Greek  and  Latin  will  no  longer  be  considered 
as  dead,  any  more  than  French  is  dead,  or  German  or  Spanish  or 
Portuguese  or  Italian.  This  furore  may  be  viewed  as  an  exhibi- 
tion of  public  disgust  in  respect  to  the  small  returns  received  as  a 
result  from  the  enormous  expense  and  the  length  of  time  required 
to  get  through  our  colleges.  The  young  collegian  may  be  able  to 
read  simple  Latin  prose  at  sight ;  he  may  be  able  to  translate  with 
ease  more  difficult  prose,  with  grammar  and  lexicon  in  hand ;  but 
how  often  does  he  utterly  fail  when  required  to  depend  upon  the 
ear,  to  render  the  simplest  forms  into  English  at  hearing  !  Pro- 
fessor Hale  has  done  good  service  in  the  interest  of  classical 
instruction.  He  has  awakened  new  interest  in  the  teaching  and 
studv  of  Latin,  in  that  he  has  thrown  a  kind  of  freshness  into  the 
language  thnt  brings  it  to  life  again,  and  makes  it  a  living,  rather 
than  a  dead,  tongue.  Follow  Professor  Hale's  suggestions  as  to 
the  art  of  teaching  Latin,  and  the  boy  will  learn  more  in  six 
months  than  he  will  in  a  year  by  the  old  method,  and  will  like- 
wise enjoy  the  study  as  well. 
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ONE  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  educational  biogra- 
phy in  our  country  would  be  a  life  of  Dr.  Mark  Hopkins 
as  teacher.  Dr.  Hopkins  combined  the  eminent  Congregational 
churchman,  theologian,  and  professor  of  philosophy  in  such  large 
measures  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  have  not  yet  any  adequate 
presentation  of  him  where  he  was  greatest.  While  he  has  been 
abundantly  honored  by  a  grateful  Christian  public  for  his  life-long 
service  in  the  Church,  the  schoolmen  feel  that  their  side  of  the 
story  has  hardly  been  told.  Certainly,  with  the  exception  of 
Agassiz,  no  teacher  of  our  generation  in  New  England,  perhaps  in 
America,  has  been  so  eminent,  tried  by  the  highest  test  of  success. 
The  great  teachers  move  on  two  lines.  The  one  class  become 
famous  for  large  and  accurate  knowledge  and  the  peculiar  ability 
to  reproduce  themselves  in  the  student  of  similar  tendencies. 
This  work  is  glorified  by  the  group  of  professors  whose  idol  is 
thoroughness  and  accuracy  of  scholarship.  It  is  not  necessary  to 
disparage  such  men,  and  science  and  the  more  severe  walks  of  let- 
ters are  doubtless  well  served  by  this  tjrpe  of  expert.  But  there 
is  another  style  of  teacher  who  sees  the  danger  of  building  a  wall 
of  accuracy  and  thoroughness  around  a  youth  before  it  is  deter- 
mined "  what  manner  of  man  "  he  is  to  be.  Arrested  development 
in  the  higher  manhood  Is  too  often  the  penalty  paid  for  the  un- 
timely training  in  mental  accuracy. 

Dr.  Hopkins  stood  among  the  foremost  in  that  small  assembly 
of  great  educators  who  believed  in  waking  up  the  higher  human- 
ity of  the  student,  to  deal,  at  every  point,  with  the  mutual  prob- 
lems of  the  class-room.  His  famous  "  philosophy  class  "  was  really 
a  spiritual  gymnasium,  where  our  New  England  Socrates  tossed 
down  the  most  mteresting  themes  in  the  realm  of  the  higher  life 
to  be  fought  out  in  the  arena  of  the  class-room.  Such  men  as 
Garfield,  Judge  Wells,  Senator  Dawes,  and  John  W.  Dickinson, 
not  to  mention  scores  of  others,  are  the  proof  of  this  high  method 
of  discipline.  It  would  be  a  decided  contribution  to  pedagogies 
if  a  dozen  of  these  men,  neither  clergymen  nor  teachers,  would 
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tell  U8  their  experience  with  Dr.  Hopkins  in  the  recitation  room. 
We  say  distinguished  laymen;  because  nowadays  there  is  so 
much  fault-finding  by  successful  men  of  the  world  with  the  col- 
leges for  what  they  fail  to  do,  we  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  the 
same  class  some  of  the  things  that  have  been  accomplished  in  this 
training  for  the  larger  manhood  by  the  few  great  school-masters. 

If  ex-Governor  Alexander  H.  Rice  would  put  into  an  evening 
lecture  the  hour's  talk  he  once  gave  us,  on  the  train,  about  Dr. 
Eliphalet  Nott,  at  Union  College,  we  venture  that  no  more  awak- 
ening word  would  be  spoken  tliis  year  to  American  teachers. 
Here  is  a  vein  too  little  worked,  the  appreciative  statement,  by 
successful  men  and  women,  as  to  what  they  owe  in  life  to  the  best 
teachers  of  their  childhood  and  youth. 

PROFESSOR  DRUMMOND,  in  an  able  article  in  the  October 
Chautauquan,  makes  a  fine  distinction  between  being  a  scholar 
and  being  educated.  He  thus  defines  the  true  meaning  and  aim 
of  education :  — 

"  If  you  think  it  over  carefully,  I  think  you  will  find  that  the 
desire  to  know  is  an  illusion.  I  do  not  say  it  is  a  delusion,  but 
an  illusion.  We  all  think  we  care  very  much  to  know ;  in  reality 
we  care  very  much  not  to  know.  We  are  never  more  completely 
taken  in  than  when  in  pursuit  of  knowledge.  Our  idea  is  that  we 
want  the  knowledge  itself.  In  reaUty  we  wish  no  such  thing. 
Men  imagine,  when  they  go  to  classes  or  join  reading  circles,  that 
they  wish  to  learn  history  and  logic  and  mechanics  and  geology 
and  chemistry.  No  such  thing.  That  is  the  illusion  of  the  spirit 
of  learning,  and  it  is  a  very  beautiful  and  successful  illusion. 
They  are  no  more  in  pursuit  of  these  things  than  the  angler,  who 
spends  a  summer  day  by  the  river,  and  comes  back  with  a  basket- 
ful of  trout,  cares  for  the  material  products  of  his  skill.  It  is 
not  the  trout  he  cares  for,  but  the  pursuit.  And  it  is  not  the 
knowledge  men  care  for,  but  the  pursuit  of  it.  The  trout  are 
edible,  and  will  count  for  something  on  the  breakfast  table ;  and 
knowledge  is  good,  and  its  social  and  market  values  are  not  to  be 
despised.  And  yet  it  is  an  illusion,  a  mere  bait  to  make  them  do 
something  else  and  become  something  else  without  their  know- 
ing it. 

^  The  moment  a  thing  is  known  to  us  our  interest  in  it  largely 
oeases.    Having  striven  to  reach  it  for  months,  now  that  we  have 
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made  up  to  it,  we  look  at  it  patronizingly  for  a  moment,  then,  with 
perfect  indifference,  say  good-by  and  walk  on  to  the  next  hilltop. 
There  is  a  man  who  has  nearly  blinded  him&elf  for  the  last  two 
years  peering  down  a  microscope.  He  has  discovered  two  new 
facts ;  he  hopes  by  next  year  to  have  discovered  three.  And  yet 
there  are  three  thousand  established  facts  stated,  illustrated,  and 
described  in  the  Micrographical  Dictionary,  not  one  of  which  he 
knows.  And  yet  he  is  right.  His  three  are  of  more  value  to  him 
than  the  three  thousand.  Not  because  they  have  given  him  fame, 
but  because  they  have  given  him  exercise.  They  have  been  his 
bait ;  they  have  led  him  on ;  they  have  drawn  him  out ;  in  other 
words,  they  have  educated  him.  Anything  that  draws  us  out, 
anything  that  leads  us  on,  that  we  are  to  seek,  for  that  is  edu- 
cation ;  the  gradual,  careful,  symmetrical  unfolding  of  all  our 
powers." 

It  were  well  for  our  country  and  our  educational  institutions  if 
the  over-zealous  advocates  of  manual  training  and  industrial  edu- 
cation would  bear  this  distinction  in  mind.  Industrial  education 
would  then  make  more  rapid  headway. 


THE  infamous   Glenn   bill  has  evidently  been  killed  in  the 
Georgia  legislature. 

In  relation  to  the  "Prospect  for  Mixed  Schools  in  Virginia," 
a  writer  from  Virginia  in  a  recent  number  of  The  Independent 
shows  that  half  a  century  ago  mixed  schools  for  the  colored  and 
the  white  children  were  not  uncommon  in  some  of  the  counties  in 
that  State. 

But  he  says  :  — 

**  The  slave-power  increased  and  prejudice  grew  stronger,  and 
by  help  of  the  powers  of  evil  *  we  changed  all  that.'  Then  came 
the  great  revolution  and  the  emancipation,  and  since  1870,  thank 
Gt)d,  we  have  had  free  schools  for  all.  So  far  we  have  had  sepa- 
rate schools,  but  perhaps  this  will  not  be  so  much  longer." 

This  writer  states  that  most  of  the  colored  people  are  opposed 
to  mixed  schools.  He  thinks  that  "  this  opposition  to  co-education 
comes  from  all  their  old  habits  of  belief  in  the  white  man's  domi- 
nation, the  black  man's  subjection.  ^Why  don't  you  want  the 
white  and  colored  children  to  go  to  school  together?'  I  asked 
a  worthy  old  negro  neighbor,  an  independent  householder,  one  of 
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the  best  citizens  of  the  district.  *  They  better  be  separate/  was 
the  sententious  reply  of  the  old  man,  who  is  given  to  oracular 
utterances;  4f  they  goes  together  they  is  boun'  to  have  a  ever- 
lastin'  fracas  all  de  time.' '' 

He  further  thinks  that  "the  strongest  opposition  among  the 
negroes,  however,  comes  from  the  colored  teachers  and  those  who 
are  educating  their  children,  at  great  sacrifices  to  themselves,  with 
the  view  of  their  becoming  teachers." 

He  has  reached  the  following  conclusion  upon  the  question :  — 
"  New  York,  Ohio,  Pennsylvania,  have  mixed  schools.  Wash- 
ington City,  although  keeping  up  separate  schools,  has  a  flourishing 
college  where  both  races  peacefully  pursue  the  paths  of  knowledge. 
For  all  these  reasons  it  seems  safe  to  predict  that  our  dear  old  Vir- 
ginia, ^mother  of  States  and  statesmen,'  is  moving  toward  the 
light  and  steadily  advancing  in  progress.  Not  many  years  hence 
we  shall  see  *  a  school-house  on  every  hillside,'  as  President  Hayes 
advised  when  he  traversed  the  South  some  years  since,  '  and  the 
gates  thereof  shall  not  be  shut  at  all  by  day,'  but  shall  be  open  to 
all  who  wish  to  enter." 


THE  women  are  getting  in  everywhere.  Harvard,  Colum- 
bia, Princeton,  and  Tulane  Universities,  in  succession,  have 
established  the  Annex,  which  cannot  fail,  in  time,  to  give  equal 
opportunity  to  the  girl  graduate  with  her  brother,  cousin,  or 
prospective  lord  and  master.  New  York  follows  Boston  in  the 
appointment  of  women  on  the  Board  of  Education.  Largely  in 
the  West,  and  now  and  then  down  South,  able  women  are  coming 
to  the  front  as  superintendents  of  public  schools,  college  profess- 
ors, and  county  supervisors.  This  is  well.  But  one  caution  is  in 
order,  especially  in  our  large  cities,  in  the  introduction  of  women 
into  school  boards  and  posts  of  supervision.  In  all  these  commu- 
nities a  class  of  brilliant  and  vigorous  women,  advocates  of  radi- 
cal changes  in  public  school-life  are  found  always  ready  to  occupy 
such  places,  with  an  enthusiastic  constituency  to  push  their  claims. 
Often  these  ladies,  though  cultivated  and  of  public  reputation,  are 
absolutely  without  experience  in  teaching ;  ignorant  of  the  whole 
present  condition  and  drift  of  common  school  affairs ;  not  un  fre- 
quently European  or  exclusive  in  their  notions  of  the  common 
school  as  chiefly  concerned  with  the  training  of  the  masses  for  their 
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appropriate  sphere  in  life.  In  these  posts  of  influence  the  incapa- 
city of  this  style  of  reform  for  valuable  service  is  constantly 
demonstrated.  The  ideal  woman  on  the  school  committee,  with 
as  many  qualifications  of  culture  and  popular  ability  as  possible, 
would  be  the  sort  of  person  to  whom  the  whole  people  are  accus- 
tomed to  turn  whenever  some  good  work  in  the  church,  the  chari- 
ties, or  social  reform  demands  the  right  leadership.  Such  women 
can  be  called ;  and  the  oftener  they  are  chosen,  the  more  satisfac- 
tion will  there  be  in  this  new  departure,  destined  to  such  benefi- 
cent influence  in  school  affairs. 


A  THOUGHTFUL  article  on  "  Education  and  Lawlessness," 
by  Bishop  Huntingdon,  of  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  in  the  October 
number  of  The  Forum,  deserves  to  be  read  and  pondered.  The 
bishop,  while  not  falling  into  the  doleful  mood  of  the  clerical 
defamers  of  our  "  godless  "  public  school  and  university  education, 
calls  attention  to  the  gradual  loosening  of  authority  in  the  man- 
agement, especially  of  college  life.  There  is  no  doubt  of  the  ten- 
dency he  deprecates  towards  making  the  student,  or  a  crude  public 
student  opinion,  the  real  mastership  of  the  university,  reducing 
professor,  president,  and  corporation  to  obsequious  politicians, 
ministering  to  the  moods  of  those  they  are  supposed  to  lead. 
These  fears  are  not  imaginary  and  there  is  always  a  prominent  ob- 
ject-lesson of  the  sort  before  the  public.  It  is  true  the  American 
youth  is  in  training  for  sovereign  citizenship.  But  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  dropping  out  the  good  citizen  element  and  magnifying 
the  sovereignty,  until  this  same  youth,  in  his  own  fond  imagina- 
tion, has  deposed  all  ruling  powers  in  earth  and  heaven  and 
stands,  in  his  own  estimation,  emperor  of  the  universe.  Sixty 
millions  of  this  style  of  sovereigns,  each  pushing  his  individual 
claims,  might  seriously  interfere  with  the  highest  success  of  our 
republic,  besides  lowering  materially  our  social  standard. 


ON  the  arrow  that  robbed  the  king  of  Macedon  of  one  half  his 
sight,  these  words  were  written :  "  Astor,  to  Philip's  right 
eye."  Astor's  services  had  been  rejected.  The  archer,  who  had 
asserted  that  he  could  kill  a  small  bird  on  the  wing,  received  from 
Philip  the  scornful  reply :  "  I  shall  make  use  of  thee  when  I  go 
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to  war  with  the  starlings."  Astor  verified  liis  assertions  *'in  a  way 
never  to  be  forgotten." 

Philip's  line  of  descendants  has  not  yet  become  extinct;  nor 
yet  Astor's.  In  every  art  these  two  chanicters  are  present :  the 
utilitarian  spirit  of  Philip,  the  exact,  artistic  spirit  of  Astor. 

Liberal  education  has  always  been  assailed  by  a  narrow,  practi- 
cal spirit.  Wliy  study  what  we  shall  not  directly  use  in  life? 
Why  this  shooting  of  starlings  when  there  is  never  to  be  a  war 
with  starlings  ?  Who  thus  argues  ^vill  some  day  draw  the  arrow 
of  the  starling  marksman  from  his  eye,  and  know  that  the  lofty 
aim  made  keen  the  sight  and  steady  the  hand.  The  utilitarian  is 
one-eyed ;  it  is  the  penalty  that  he  pays  for  his  scorn  of  what  he 
calls  the  useless,  but  what  is,  in  truth,  the  master's  skill. 

THE  superior  teachers  of  science  in  our  colleges  and 
schools  of  technology  are  beginning  to  note  a  preceptible 
and  growing  reluctance  among  students  to  grapple  with  the  funda- 
mentals, with  a  marked  waking  up  when  the  practical,  money- 
making  relations  of  the  same  sciences  are  brought  to  the  front. 
We  must  never  forget  that  this  whole  matter  of  industrial  educa- 
tion may  be  swamped  by  giving  the  ship  in  charge  of  the  obsti- 
nate, uneducated  class  of  successful  people,  whose  lives  have  been 
one  pitiless  battle  for  material  things,  and  whose  estimate  of  char- 
acter ranges  along  the  lines  of  this  style  of  pmctical  education. 
Especially  mischievous  is  the  notion  that,  while  the  all-round 
schooling  is  well  for  the  few,  the  end  of  education,  for  the 
masses,  is  to  turn  out  a  new  generation  content  with  its  hum- 
bler sphere,  fitted  to  get  a  living  at  the  earliest  day  after  gradua- 
tion. No  reform  in  educational  affairs  is  so  beset  with  danger 
from  a  variety  of  narrow  and  even  demoralizing  abuses  as  this,  so 
full  of  promise,  if  held  to  its  proper  relations  in  the  training  of 
American  youth. 

FOR  a  considerable  time  the  leaders  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  this  country  have  been  contemplating  building 
in  Washington  a  great  university  which  shall  rival  even  the  best 
institutions  of  the  Old  World.  Nearly  a  million  dollars  are 
already  in  the  hands  of  the  authorities,  and  work  on  one  of  the 
buildings  begins  this  fall.     It  is  proposed  to  raise  $8,000,000  for 
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the  various  purposes  of  the  institution.  Washington  is  a  favor- 
able location  for  an  educational  enterprise  of  this  sort,  since  the 
students  may  have  the  advantage  of  the  public  libraries  and 
scientific  bureaus. 

The  Catholics  show  their  customary  sagacity  in  the  choice  of 
the  Capital  for  their  university,  and  it  is  a  surprising  thing  that 
our  national  government  has  not  years  ago  established  a  university 
there  which  should  rival  any  institution  of  learning  in  the  world. 
Washington  recommended  it,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  foolish 
doctrine  of  states'  rights,  it  would  doubtless  have  been  in  success- 
ful operation  long  before  this. 

IT  is  a  reason  for  satisfaction  that  Dr.  Hinsdale  is  purposing  to 
enter  again  the  lecture  field  this  winter.  As  president  of 
Hiram  College  and  as  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  his  life  has  been  devoted  to  study  and  to  investi- 
gation of  the  methods  of  imparting  thought.  His  lectures  upon 
the  philosophy  and  art  of  education  will  come  with  the  authority 
of  intelligence  and  of  experience.  His  lectures  on  historical 
topics  will  cover  new  ground.  Enough  has  been  written  on  the 
acts  of  men  in  American  history,  but  not  enough  on  their  mutual 
relations  as  to  the  territory,  to  the  soil  of  the  country.  The 
diflferent  claims  to  territory  and  the  transfers  of  title  need  popu- 
lar exposition.  We  trust  that  those  here  in  the  East  who  are 
interested  in  educational  work  and  in  historical  study  may  receive 
Dr.  Hinsdale  warmly,  as  he  has  already  been  received  in  the 
West. 

THE  many  friends  of  Colonel  Homer  B.  Sprague,  PH.D.,  will  be 
interested  to  learn  that  he  has  been  solicited  to  accept  the 
presidency  of  the  University  of  North  Dakota,  at  Grand  Forks, 
and  has  accepted  the  position  and  entered  upon  his  duties  there. 
He  will  have  the  best  wishes  of  a  multitude  of  warm  personal 
friends,  and  much  will  be  expected  from  his  eflfbrts  in  elevating 
the  educational  condition  of  that  rapidly  growing  section  of  our 
country. 


I 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

International  Short-hand  Congress.  — The  intematioDal  short- 
hand congress,  which  met  in  London  September  26,  celebrated 
the  tercentenary  of  the  publication  of  the  work  by  Dr.  Timothy 
Bright,  namely  :  ^^  Characterie  :  an  arte  of  shorte,  swifte,  and  secrete 
writing  by  character."  His  system,  if  system  it  may  be  called , 
is  described  as  cumbrous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  chief  interest  in  his 
work  arises  from  the  fact  that  it  entitles  him  to  be  called  the  re-inventor 
of  short-hand  and  that  but  one  sole  copy  of  the  book  is  known  to  have 
been  preserved  to  the  present  day,  which  copy  is  in  the  Douce  collection 
of  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford.  The  congress  also  celebrated  the 
Jubilee  of  Isaac  Pitman,  the  humble  school-master  whose  system  of 
phonography  is  in  general  use  in  English-speaking  countries. 

The  address  of  the  Earl  of  Roseberry,  the  president  of  the  congress, 
was  full  of  interesting  historical  and  personal  reminiscences  and  with 
allusions.  He  called  the  attention  of  his  audience  to  the  fact  that  the 
American  people  economize  time  and  strength  much  more  than  the 
English.  Whereas  in  America  every  merchant  and  every  lawyer  makes 
large  use  of  the  services  of  stenographers,  in  London  and  in  other 
English  towns  such  a  saving  of  labor  is  exceptional,  and  even  in  public 
offices  the  proportion  of  stenographers  employed  is  much  less  than  in 
the  United  States. 

Continental  Europe  was  largely  represented  in  the  congress,  and 
papers  were  presented  describing  the  systems  of  short-hand  in  use  in 
France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Scandinavian  countries. 

Greek  in  Secondary  Schools.  —  In  the  biennial  conference  of 
English  headmasters  held  December  last  Dr.  Fearon  moved: 
(1)  ^^That  it  is  desirable  that  the  teaching  of  Greek  to  boya 
should  be  begun  at  a  later  age  than  it  is  at  present."  (2)  ^^  That 
it  is  desirable  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek  should  not  be  required 
for  admission  to  the  classical  side  of  public  schools." 

These  resolutions  provoked  an  earnest  discussion  in  which  it  waa- 
made  evident  that  Dr.  Fearon  had  touched  a  well-recognized  evil, 
although  the  body  of  headmasters  were  not  prepared  to  support  hia 
radical  propositions.  They  compromised  on  a  commission  to  investi- 
gate the  subject.  The  report  of  the  committee  presented  in  June  last 
gives  statistics  of  the  ages  at  which  7,674  boys  in  sixty  schools  begaa 
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Greek,  with  evidence  that  the  headmasters  are  almost  unanimous  in 
their  opinion  that  there  is  no  material  difference  in  point  of  Greek 
scholarship  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen  between  those  who 
began  at  eight  years   of  age  and  those  who  began  at  ten. 

The  conclusions  arrived  at  by  the  committee  are  :  (1)  That  boys  who 
begin  Greek  before  the  age  of  eleven  might,  as  a  rule,  have  spent  their 
time  on  other  subjects  without  any  loss  to  their  Greek ;  (2)  that  boys 
should  have  advanced  beyond  the  elements  of  Latin  before  beginning 
Greek.  This  is  extremelv  cautious,  but  it  is  movement.  ^^  Precocious 
Greek  is  doomed,"  although  Greek  will  remain  an  essential  feature  of 
the  preparatory  course  so  long  as  it  is  necessary  to  win  entrance 
scholarships.  The  further  agitation  of  the  subject  in  daily  journals 
and  public  meetings  indicates  that  the  end  of  the  movement  is  not  yet 
reached. 

Meanwhile,  the  relative  value  of  science  and  the  classics  continues  to 
be  a  subject  of  discussion  throughout  Europe.  On  the  one  hand  is  the 
absolute  necessity  for  science  instruction  as  a  preparation  for  the  con- 
ditions of  modern  life ;  on  the  other,  overcharged  programmes  and 
overworked  students.  The  only  way  out  of  the  difficulty  appears  to  be 
a  reduction  in  the  amount  of  required  classics.  During  the  session  of 
1886-87,  a  resolution  was  introduced  into  the  Italian  Parliament  to  the 
effect  that  the  minister  of  public  instruction  should  order  more  time  to 
be  devoted  to  the  study  of  Latin  and  Italian  in  the  national  lyceums 
and  gymnasiums,  but  should  make  Greek  a  voluntary  subject  or  reduce 
the  time  devoted  to  it.  The  resolution  was  not  carried,  but  it  elicited  a 
very  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  present  programmes  for 
secondary  schools.  AVhile  in  Germany  Greek  holds  its  place  in  the 
requirements  for  admission  to  nearly  all  the  university  courses,  it  has 
smaU  recognition  in  middle-class  schools.  In  eighty-nine  higher  gram- 
mar schools  entitled  to  grant  certificates  reducing  military  service  from 
three  years  to  one,  English  and  French  are  the  only  foreign  languages 
taught. 

Meeting  of  The  British  Association.  —  The  British  Association 
held  its  annual  meeting  this  year  at  Manchester,  distinguished,  to  quote 
from  the  president.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe,  as  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the 
greatest  discoveries  of  modern  science.  His  reference  was  to  the 
discovery  of  the  laws  of  chemical  combination  by  John  Dalton  and  the 
determination  of  the  mechanical  equivalent  of  heat  by  James  Prescott 
Joule. 

Naturally,  a  meeting  held  in  the  year  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee  was 
made  the  occasion  for  a  retrospective  survey  of  the  progress  of  science, 
and  those  interested,  especially  in  the  history  of  chemistry,  should  not 
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fail  to  read  the  president's  address.  While  he  dwelt  particolarlj  upon 
the  progress  made  in  pure  science,  he  declared  that  it  was  not  because 
he  undervalued  the  other  methods  bv  which  the  advancement  of 
science  is  accomplished,  namely :  *•*•  that  of  the  application  and  of  the 
diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  nature,  but  rather  because  the  British 
Association  has  always  held,  and  wisely  held,  that  original  investiga- 
tion lies  at  the  root  of  all  application,  so  that  to  foster  its  growth  and 
encourage  its  development  has  for  more  than  fifty  years  been  the  chief 
aim  and  wish  of  the  society."  Referring  to  the  great  need  of  science 
instruction  in  his  country,  Mr.  Roscoe  said:  ^^The  country  is  begin- 
ning to  see  that  if  she  is  to  maintain  her  commercial  and  industrial 
supremacy  the  education  of  her  people  from  top  to  bottom  must  be 
carried  out  on  new  lines.  The  question  as  to  how  this  can  be  safely 
and  surely  accomplished  is  one  of  transcendent  national  importance, 
and  the  statesman  who  solves  this  educational  problem  will  earn  the 
gratitude  of  generations  yet  to  come." 

One  of  the  most  interesting  addresses  presented  before  the  associa- 
tion was  that  by  Professor  Alfred  Newton,  president  of  the  biological 
section,  who  gave  a  brief  survey  of  Darwin's  work  and  its  effects. 
The  excuse,  if  excuse  were  needed,  for  the  repetition  of  what  the 
speaker  was  pleased  to  call  ^^  the  old  story  "  was  found  in  the  fact 
that  ^^  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin,"  the  work  which  all 
naturalists  have  been  anxiously  expecting,  will  be  published,  and  that 
in  three  languages,  before  the  end  of  the  present  year. 

This  expectation,  taken  in  connection  with  a  note  found  in  Mr. 
Darwin's  pocket-book  for  1837,  made  the  present  jubilee  year  a  re- 
markable anniversary,  as  Professor  Newton  observed.  The  entry 
alluded  to  is  as  follows:  — 

^^In  July  opened  first  note-book  on  transmutation  of  species.  Had 
been  greatly  struck  from  about  the  month  of  previous  March  on 
character  of  South  American  fossils,  and  species  on  Galapagos 
Archipelago.     These  facts  (especially  latter),  origin  of  all  my  views." 

The  papers  presented  before  the  association  of  most  immediate 
interest  to  teachers  were :  on  Geography,  by  Sir  Charles  Warren ;  on 
Schools  of  Commerce,  by  Sir  Philip  Magnus  ;  and  on  Manual  Training, 
by  Mr.  Mather.  The  first  mentioned  was  not  only  valuable  for  its 
treatment  of  the  immediate  subject,  but  for  its  discriminating  view  of 
adolescent  minds,  their  aptitudes,  their  modes  of  growth  and  ex- 
pression. As  no  extract  can  do  justice  to  the  admirable  address,  I 
forbear. 

Mr.  Mather  had  perhaps  nothing  essentially  new  to  present  on  the 
subject  of  manual  training,  but  his  utterances  have  all  the  weight 
which  can  be  given  by  large  and  comprehensive  experience.     Here 
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also  a  mere  extract  is  unsatisfactory,  but  perhaps  the  argument  for 
school  workshops  could  not  be  better  summed  up  than  in  the 
following :  — 

'*  A  workshop  in  every  public  elementary  school  would  become,  as 
it  were,  the  testing-room  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  the  means  of 
discovering  the  natural  proclivities  of  every  boy.  In  all  schools, 
class-room  and  literary  subjects  may  be  increased  or  diminished  in 
combination  with  the  science  subjects  and  workshop  illustration  thereof, 
just  as  the  children  display  their  abilities  and  faculties.  By  this 
method,  a  commercial  side  and  a  practical  side  would  be  established 
in  all  schools,  each  having  something  of  the  other,  but  in  both  the 
right  boy  would  be  in  the  right  place  for  the  best  development  of  his 
natural  tastes  and  powers."  In  conclusion  Mr  Mather  said:  ^^  There 
is  a  creative  instinct  common  to  all  children.  It  manifests  itself  in 
every  voluntary  pastime  aud  occupation,  with  or  without  toys,  even 
in  infancy.  To  educate  on  the  lines  indicated  so  strongly  by  nature 
is  to  bring  into  play  the  fullest  cooperation  of  the  scholar  with  the 
teacher."  a.  t.  s. 
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A  ^'  Ramabai  Cikcle  "  for  the  elevation  of  woman  in  India  has  been 
formed  at  Cornell  Universitv. 

Eighty  thousand  pupils  and  sixteen  hundred  teachers  were  regis- 
tered in  the  Chicago  public  schools  on  the  opening  day  in  September. 

President  Anderson,  of  AVhitman  College,  at  Walla  Walla,  W.  T., 
has  reached  Boston,  and  will  spend  considerable  time  here  soliciting 
help  for  that  important  institution.  His  address  is  at  the  Congrega- 
tional Library. 

A  CITY  of  140,000  people  with  no  Sunday  horsecars  and  no  Sunday 
newspaper !  It  is  no  surprise  that  the  churches  in  Toronto  are 
'*  thronged." 

Vanderbilt's  new  building  for  the  New  York  College  of  Physicians 
and  Sufgeons,  costing  $500,000,  has  been  formally  opened. 

A  FEW  rich  Chicago  Presbyterians  are  to  give  $250,000  a  year  for 
five  years  to  Lake  Forest  University,  a  Presbyterian  institution  near 
Chicago. 

A.  S.  Barnes,  the  head  of  the  school-book  house  in  New  York  City, 
has  given  $40,000  to  erect  a  building  for  the  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  in  Cornell  Universitv. 
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ToPEKA  is  offering  forty  acres  of  land  and  $100,000  for  the  Lutheran 
College.  The  contestants  for  the  college  are  Atchison,  Topeka,  Beloit, 
and  Omaha. 

Cornell,  like  other  institutions,  is  full  to  overflowing,  more  than 
a  thousand  students  being  registered,  350  of  whom  are  freshmen. 
Lafayette  reports  an  enrolment  of  278. 

LiiSELL  Seminart  at  Auburndale,  Mass.,  under  Rev.  C.  C.  Bragdon, 
is  full  to  overflowing  at  the  beginning  of  its  new  year. 

The  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  has  more  students  this 
term  than  ever  before,  the  number  in  the  freshmen  class  exceeding  250. 
A  new  course  has  been  introduced  this  year,  which  aims  to  give  a  gen- 
eral scientific  education  to  those  who  are  looking  forward  to  banking, 
manufacturing,  or  some  other  branch  of  trade. 

Harvard  College  begins  its  two  hundred  and  fifty-first  year  with 
about  1,700  students  in  the  various  departments,  there  being  the  usually 
large  freshman  class.  The  department  of  Greek  is  uncommonly  well 
equipped,  maintaining  now  as  full  professors  Messrs.  Goodwin,  White, 
and  Wright,  the  latter  being  a  recent  addition.  Memorial  Hall  furnishes 
good  table-board  to  hundreds  of  the  students  at  about  four  dollars 
a  week. 

Mr.  Edwin  D.  Mead  will  lecture  during  the  coming  season,  giving 
courses  or  single  lectures,  chiefly  upon  literary  and  historical  subjects  — 
Puritanism;  The  Pilgrim  Fathers;  The  American  Poets;  The  British 
Parliament;  Gladstone;  Samuel  Adams;  Carhjle  and  Emerson ;  Dante; 
Immanuel  Kant;  Lessing's  "  Nathan  the  Wise"  or  the  Gospel  of  Toler- 
ation; etc.     Mr.  Mead's  address  is  73  Pincknev  Street,  Boston. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  first  article  In  the  ()ctol>er  number  of 
8cribner*»  Magazine^  entitled  **  The  Paris 
School  of  Fine  Arts,"  by  Henry  O.  Avery, 
will  be  read  by  all  lovers  of  fine  arto.  The 
illuBtrattons  are  beautiful,  particularly  the 
frontispiece,  "  Small  Interior  Court,  Ecole 
des  Iteaux  Arts.*'  The  lUuBtraied  JA>ndon 
Ntw*t  in  its  American  edition  for  October  22, 
ihows  the  English  view  of  the  trial  yacht 
race,  illustrations  in  connection  with  the  state 
of  Ireland,  Our  Homeless  Poor  In  St.  James 
Park  at  Midday,  ttie  British  Mission  to  Mo- 
rocco, and  Sketches  on  the  River  Congo.  A 
Sleeping  Beauty  represents  a  handsome  tiger 
at  rest,  while  Christening  Sunday  represents 
Infancy  surrounded  by  admirers.    Ten  cents 


per  number.  Potter  Building,  New  York. 
The  first  article  in  tlie  October  number  of 
The  Century  Metgazine  is  a  well  illustrated 
article  on  Ely  Cathe«lral.  The  mariterly 
scries  of  articles  on  Abraham  Lincoln  are 
sttU  being  continue<l.  All  who  read  Mrs. 
Stowe's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin  will  wish  to 
read  "  Mrs.  Stowe's  •  Uncle  Tom'  at  Home  in 
Kentucky,"  by  James  Lane  Allen.  The  front* 
ispiece  Is  a  portrait  of  Mrs.  Stowe.  Get  the 
October  Harper*8  and  read  ••  Our  Summer 
Outing,"  if  you  like  a  real  characteristic 
sketch,  full  of  fun,  true  to  nature,  and  well 
done.  That  article  alone  will  aflbrd  pleasure 
enough  to  pay  for  the  mairazine. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA-- 

TURE   UPON  EDUCATION 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles 
upon  education  and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only 
articles  from  periodicals  not  nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of 
special  importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a  rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes 


Africain,  Le  Centre.  Une  An- 
glaise  sur  le  lac  Tanganyika,  d'apres 
son  journal.  Leo  Quesnel.  Revue 
Bleue,  24  Septembre. 

A  Great  Lesson.  The  Duke  of  Ar- 
gyll. Nineteenth  Century,  Sep- 
tember. 

From  Darwin's  mistakes  in  his  the- 
ory of  coral  reefs,  and  the  blunder  of 
scientists  in  regard  to  the  protoplasm 
*'  Bathybius,"  the  duke  draws  the  les- 
son ^^  that  neither  the  beauty,  nor  the 
imposing  character,  nor  the  apparent 
sufficiency  of  an  explanation  may  be 
any  proof  whatever  of  its  truth." 

America.  Is  America  European- 
iziNG?  Rev.  J.  Coleman  Adams. 
Forum,  October. 

^^The  mingling  of  social  classes  in 
the  schools;  the  leveling  influences 
which  spring  from  the  meeting  of  the 
children  of  all  classes  in  their  com- 
mon education,  does  an  inestimable 
work  in  the  way  of  reclaiming  the 
alien  and  making  him  into  a  good 
American." 

AnSCHAUUNG  UND   IHRE  PSTCrilSCIIE 

Vekarbeitung,  Ueber.  Viorter 
Artikel.  B.  Kerry.  VierteJjahr- 
schrift  fttr  Wissenschaftliche  Phi- 
losophie,  Drittes  Heft. 

Aristocracy  and  Humanity.  Pro- 
fessor Thomas  Davidson.  Forum, 
October. 

Art,  Fifty  Years  of  English. 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  October. 


Bienfaisance  Israelite  a  Paris, 
La.  IL  Le  Refuge,  L-Appren- 
tissage,  Le  Dispensairb.  M. 
Maxime  Du  Camp.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  15  Septembre. 

Books  That  Have  Helped  Me. 
Jeannette  L.  Gilder.  Forum,  Octo- 
ber. 

"To  Benjamin  Franklin's  Autobi- 
ography I  feel  that  I  owe  more  than 
to  any  other  book." 

Boyhood,  The  Savagery  of.  John 
Johnson,  Jr.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  October. 

"The  emotion  of  pity  appeared 
late  in  the  history  of  the  race;  and 
in  view  of  the  law  of  our  develop- 
ment, which  carries  us  along  the  path 
our  ancestors  have  trod,  how  can  we 
expect  our  boys  to  be  anything  else 
but  cruel?" 

Brain-growth  and  Body-growth. 
Science,  October  7. 

British  Song,  Twelve  Years  of. 
Edmund  C.  Stedman.  Century, 
October. 

Caverns  and  Cavern-life.  N.  S. 
Shaler.    Scribner's,  October. 

Children,  Are  We  Educating  Our 
Children?  Westminster  Review, 
October. 

Shows  some  objections  to  the  pres- 
ent system  of  elementary  education 
in  England. 
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Classical  Education  in  France. 
Letter  from  a  French  University 
Professor.  Classical  Review,  Octo- 
ber. 

Conors  Scienti piques.  Associa- 
tion franv'aise  pour  ravancement 
des  sciences:  Session  de  Toulouse 
(1887).  Revue  Scientifique,  24 
8eptciubre. 

Consciousness,  The  Physical  Con- 
ditions OF.  Dr.  H.  Maudsiey. 
Mind,  October. 

Criticismk  et  les  Doctrines  Phi- 
LOSOPniQUE,  Le.  L.  Dauriac.  Re- 
vue Philosophique,  Septembre. 

East.  The  Soil  of  the  Far  East. 
II.  Language.  Percival  Lowell. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  October. 

Economic  Disturbances  since  1873, 
The.  IV.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  October. 

£cRivAiNs  Franc Ais,  Les  grands. 
II.  Alphonse  Daudet.  F.  An* 
tony.  Revue  Internationale,  10 
Septembre. 

Education  and  Lawlessness. 
Bishop  F.  D.  Huntington.  Forum, 
October. 

Bishop  Huntington  argues  forcibly 
that  intellectual  humility  is  a  national 
want  and  that  respect  for  law  should 
be  inculcated  in  the  schools. 

Eiszeit  der  norddeutschen  Tiefb- 
bene,  Aus  der.  Richard  Schottky. 
NORD  UND  SuD,  October. 

Emerson  in  New  England  Thought. 
Rev.  Julius  H.  Ward.  Andover  Re- 
view, October. 

Emerson's  Genius.  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, October. 

Emotions,  The  Language  of  the. 
M.  Alfred  Fouillee.  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly,  October. 

English  Bible,  The,  and  the  Eng- 
lish Language.  T.  W.  Hunt. 
Yale  Review,  October. 

Evolution,  What  is  Evouttion? 
Prof.  Joseph  I^  Conte.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  October. 

Fanaticism,  The  Eruptive  Force 
OF  Modern.  F.  Banfleld.  Na- 
tional Review,  October. 


Fifty  Years,  The  Progress  op. 
I^ndon  Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Fine  Arts,  The  Paris  School  of. 
Henry  O.  Avery.  Scribuer's,  Octo- 
ber. 

Football,  The  American  Game  of. 
Alexander  Johnston.  Century, 
October. 

G60GRAPUIE.  —  flMIN  PaCHA    ET    LE 

Haut  Nil.    M.  G.  Marcel,    Revue 
Scientifique,  3  Septembre. 

Geological  Investigation,  In- 
struction IN.  William  Morris 
Davis.  American  Naturalist,  Sep- 
tember. 

Professor  Davis  gives  some  account 
of  his  own  method  of  instruction. 
He  believes  that  investigation  'thould 
begin  early  in  the  course  of  geologi- 
cal study,  and  would  have  the  student 
^^  discover  for  himself,  and  from  his 
own  observation,  the  correlation  and 
sequence  of  geological  phenomena  in 
the  district  around  him.'' 

Goethe's  und  Carlyle's  Brief- 
WECHSEL.  Herman  Grimm.  Deut- 
sche Rundschau,  October. 

Greek  Song.  Byways  of.  Andrew 
Lang.  Fortnightly  Review,  Octo- 
ber. 

Griechische  Mythologie.  F.  Fried- 
laender.  Deutsche  Rundschau,  Oc- 
tober. 

Homer  the  Botanist.  MacmiUan's, 
October. 

Hygiene.  —  La  Nouvelle  Organ- 
isation Sanitaire  de  Paris. 
J.  II.  Revue  Scientifique,  10  sep- 
tembre. 

Hypnose,  Zur  Tiieorie  der.  a. 
Werniche.  Vierteljahrschrift  fflr 
Wissenschaf tliche  Philosophic, 
Drittes  Heft. 

Hypothesis,  The  Place  of,  in  Ex- 
perimental science.  J.  M.  RIgg. 
Mind,  October. 

Industrial  Kdication.  Edward  J. 
Phelps.    Yale  Review,  October. 

Journalism.  A  Decade  of  Ameri- 
can. Z.  L.  White.  Westminster 
Review,  October. 
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Katkoff,  Michael.  An  English 
Resident  In  Russia.  Contemporary 
Review,  October. 

The  writer  says  that  he  has  dis- 
cussed the  new  educational  law  pro- 
jected by  Katkoff,  and  passed  last 
June,  with  directors  of  all  shades  of 
political  opinion,  and  that  '^  all  a^ee 
that  the.  effect  will  be  to  close  fifty 
I>er  cent,  of  the  existing  gymnasia 
and  pro-gymnasia.'' 

Lincoln,  Abraham  :  A  History.  The 
Secession  Movement.  John  G.  Nic- 
olay  and  John  Hay.  Century,  Oc- 
tober. 

Literature  and  Language.  Ed- 
ward A.  Freeman.  Contemporary 
Review,  October. 

The  writer  thinks  that  literature, 
apart  from  language,  is  an  unfit  sub- 
ject for  university  examination. 

Literature  for  the  Little  Ones. 
Edward  Salmon.  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury, October. 

A  valuable  article.  In  the  writer's 
opinion,  ^*Mrs.  Molesworth  is,  con- 
sidering the  quantity  and  quality  of 
her  labors,  the  best  story-teller  for 
children  England  has  yet  known."' 

LittArature  Australienne.  —  Ro- 
mans; Ponies;  Les  Journaux. 
Leo  Quesnel.  Revue  Bleue,  3 
Septembre. 

Municipal  Government.  Gamaliel 
Bradford.    Scribner's,  October. 

Mystik  der  alten  Griechen.  I. 
('arl  du  Frel.  Nord  und  Sad,  Octo- 
ber. 

An  attempt  to  show  that  the  ^^  tem- 
ple sleep  "  of  the  ancient  Greeks  was 
the  same  thing  as  the  modem  hyp- 
notic sleep. 

Norway,  The  Higher  Schools  op. 
W.  H.  C.     Science,  October  7. 

Overpressure  in  the  Schools. 
XIII.  B.  A.  Hinsdale.  Science, 
October  7. 

Pascal  the  Skeptic.  W.  L.  Court- 
ney.  Fortnightly  Review,  October. 


Paulhan.  M.  F.  :  Les  PH&(70MiNES 
Affectifs.  Revue  Scientifique, 
10  Septembre. 

In  the  book  here  reviewed  M.  Paul- 
han argues  that  the  cause  of  every 
emotion  is  ^Hhe  arrest  of  a  ten- 
dency.'' 

Physical  Condition  of  the  Masses, 
The.  Charles  Roberts.  Fortnight- 
ly Review,  October. 

Poetry  and  the  Fine  Arts.  The 
Professor  of  Poetry  at  Oxford. 
National  Review,  October. 

Political  and  Social  Institutions, 
Some  Defects  in  Our.  James  Car- 
dinal Gibbons.  North  American 
Review,  October. 

Religion  dans  la  Musique,  La. 
M.  Camille  Bellaiguc.  Revue  des 
Deux  Mondes,  15  beptembre. 

School  Banks,  The  Working  of. 
Rev.  Henrv  Whitehead.  Nineteenth 
Century,  September. 

Scientific  Fact  and  Scientific  In- 
ference. H.  W.  Conn.  American 
Naturalist,  September. 

Scientific  Temper  in  Modern 
Poetry,  Effect  of  the.  Miss 
Vida  D.  Scudder.  Andover  Re- 
view, October. 

Shakespeare,  Ousting.  Richard  A. 
Proctor.    Forum,  October. 

Shelley  and  the  Shelley  Society. 
Church  Quarterly  Review,  October. 

Shelley,  The  Last  Words  of. 
Prof.  E.  Dowden.  Fortnightly 
Review,  October. 

Sibley  College  Extension,  The, 
Cornell  University.  Science, 
September  30. 

Social  Sustenance,  rv.  Allotment 
of  Specialties.  Henry  J.  Philpott. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,  October. 

Worth  reading. 

Soul,  Eclipse  of  the.  Edmund  R. 
Clay.  Westminster  Review,  Octo- 
ber. 

Space,  the  Perception  of.  Prof. 
W.  James.    Mind,  October. 

In  this  concluding  article  of  his 
valuable  discussion  of  space  percep- 
tion. Prof.  James  contiuues  the  con- 
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sideratioQ  of  ^^The  Inteliectualist 
Theory  of  Space,''  gives  a  general 
sammary  of  his  argument,  and  pre- 
sents a  brief  hi8tori«ral  survey  of  the 
study  of  space  perception. 

Stael.  Madame  De.  M.  ;^mile 
Faoukt.  Kevue  des  Deux  Moudes, 
15  Septeiubre. 

An  attempt  to  portray  the  literary, 
political,  and  philosophical  thought 
of  this  great  French  writer. 

Stevenson,  Mr.  R.  L..  as  a  Poet. 
Edmund  Gosse.  Longmans,  Octo- 
ber. 


fp 


Thackeray,  Some  Unpublished 
Letters  of.  VII.  Scribner's, 
October. 

The  delightful  letters  contained  in 
this  number  were  written  in  the 
United  States. 

Town  Life.  Its  Effect  on  the 
Human  Bodt.  J.  M.  Fothergill, 
M.D.    National  Review,  October. 

Contains  good  pedagogical  sugges- 
tions. 


Unearned  Increments,  State  Con- 
fiscation OF.  Yale  Review. 
October. 

Verse  and  Prose,  Fiyr  Passages 
in;  Selected  by  Living  Men  op 
Letters.       Fortnightly     Review, 
!      October. 

Mr.  Edwin  Arnold,  Mr.  Thomas 
Bailey  Aldrich,  and  others  give  their 
favorite  passages  in  prose  and  poetry. 

Water,  The  Curative  Uses  op. 
Titus  Munson  Coan,  m.d.  Harper's, 
October. 

Wealth  and  the  Working 
Classes.  IV.  W.  H.  Mallock. 
Fortnightly  Review,  October. 

Women  of  Chivalry,  The.  E. 
Lynn-Linton.  Fortnightly  Review, 
October. 

An  interesting  article. 

I  Women.  Shall  Women  Graduate 
AT  Cambridge?  J.  P.  Postgate. 
National  Review,  October. 

Women,  The  Capacity  of.  Edith 
Simcox.  Nineteenth  Century, 
September. 

Women,  The  Changing  Status  of. 
Westminster  Review,  October. 


AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 


In  Black  and  Gold.  A  Story  of 
Twin  Dragons.  By  Julia  McNair 
Wright,  autiior  of  "  Bricks  from 
liabvl,''  **  Mr.  Standfast's  Journev,'' 
et(\  Pp.  4<K).  Price,  81.50.  Bos- 
ton :  Congregational  Sunday-School 
and  Publishing  Society. 

This  thrilling  fiction  sets  forth  the 
terrible  effects  of  drinking  and  gam- 
bling. Perhaps  no  book  ever  ap- 
peared which  showed  so  vividly  the 
horrors  of  this  last-named  vice. 
Gambling  hells  are  to  be  found  in 
every  city  of  any  size,  and  are  fitted 
up  regardless  of  cost  in  order  to  en- 
tice young  men  to  enter.  If  once  the 
gambling  fever  be  aroused,  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  check  it.  This 
volume  should  be  in  every  Sunday- 
school  and  every  public  library  in  the 
country. 


The  Royal  Service;  or.  The  King's 
SeiU.  By  Kate  W.  Hamilton.  Pp. 
192.  $1.00.  Boston  and  Chicago: 
Congregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publish mg  Society. 

Johnny  Nelson  heard  an  address  in 
which  the  speaker  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  making  of  beautiful  pieces  of 
china  and  services  of  silver  with  the 
royal  arms  showed  that  tliey  were 
intended  for  the  king's  use.  His  ap- 
plication was  that  all  Christians,  old 
or  young,  sliould  so  work  that  they 
could  stamp  their  service  with  the 
royal  seal  of  King  Jesus.  This  thought 
made  such  an  impression  on  Johnny's 
heart  that  he  constantly  struggled  to 
do  everything  "for  his  sake."  The 
book  is  one  for  boys  and  is  one  that 
they  will  relish. 
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A  Modern  Instance.  By  William 
D.  Howells.  Pp.  514.  Price,  60 
cents.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  Ticknor  Paper 
Series,  issued  semi-monthly.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  introduce  the 
anthor  of  such  works  as  ^*The  Rise 
of  Silas  Lapham,^'  ^*  Dr.  Breen*s  Prac- 
tice," "The  Minister's  Charge,"  etc. 
The  books  stand  upon  their  own 
merit. 

One  Girl's  Wat  Out.  By  Howe 
Benninff,  author  of  "  Miss  Charity's 
House,'^  "  Quiet  Comers,"  etc.  Bos- 
ton :  Congregational  Sunday-School 
and  PubfishTng  Society.  Pp.  368. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Here  is  a  young  girl  who  has 
always  had  every  wish  gratified  by  a 
rich  and  indulgent  father,  and  has 
spent  her  youth  in  seeking  her  own 
pleasure.  Her  "way  out"  was  a 
way  out  of  the  mean  butterfly  exist- 
ence into  a  life  worth  living.  Finding 
it  her  duty  to  spend  a  summer  in  a 
small  secluded  place,  she  tried  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  At  first  she 
pined  for  the  whirl  of  excitement  she 
was  accustomed  to.  At  length  her 
heart  was  stirred  with  new  impulses, 
and  she  began  to  use  her  wealth,  cul- 
ture, and  talents  to  bless  others,  and 
soon  found  more  enjoyment  in  doing 
good  to  others  than  in  the  round  of 
fashionable  dissipations.  All  who 
have  read  "Miss  Charity's  House" 
will  wish  to  read  another  of  her 
charming  stories. 

The  Leading  Facts  of  English 
History.  By  D.  H.  Montgomery. 
Bevised  edition.  Boston:  Ginn  & 
Co.    Pp.  415. 

Most  of  the  materials  for  this  book 
were  gathered  by  the  writer  during 
several  years'  residenc  ein  England. 
It  gives,  as  the  title  says,  the  leading 
facts  of  the  history,  and  gives  them 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  national 
growth  and  the  cause  and  effect  of 
the  principal  events  of  English  his- 


tory. At  the  beginning  of  each  new 
paragraph  is  given  in  large  letters  the 
subject  of  that  section.  The  lan- 
guage is  clear  and  concise,  the  maps 
numerous  and  good,  the  type  clear, 
and  the  paper  excellent.  In  the  back 
of  the  book  is  given  a  list  of  dates,  a 
table  of  the  "  descent  of  the  English 
sovereigns  from  Egbert  to  Queen 
Victoria,"  and  a  list  of  books  for 
reference  on  English  history. 

Cassell's  National  Library.  Ten 
cents  a  number;  $5.00  a  year. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  739  &  741  Broadway, 
New  York.  No.  87.  King  Hekrt 
VIII.  By  William  Shakespeare. 
No.  88.  An  Essay  on  the  Sub- 
lime and  Beautiful.  By  Edmund 
Burke.  No.  89.  Plutarch's  Lives 

OF    TiMOLEON,    PaULUS    ^MILIUS, 

Lysander,  and  Sylla. 

The  Sewells  ;  or,  "  To  Every  Man 
His  Work."  A  8toryof  Everyday 
Life.  By  M.  E.  Wlnslow,  author 
of  ^*Enderby  Bible  Class,"  etc. 
Boston  and  Chicago:  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School  and  Publish- 
ing Society.    Pp.  367.    Price,  |^1 .50. 

llie  author  presents  a  family  strait- 
ened in  its  circumstances  and  com- 
posed of  young  people  differing 
greatly  in  character,  and  shows  how 
each  one  in  it  found  his  or  her  espe- 
cial work  in  life.  The  motto  **To 
every  man  his  work "  led  one  of  the 
daughters  to  inquire  if  God  had  some 
special  work  for  her  to  do.  She  found 
that  he  had  a  mission  for  her,  though 
It  was  not  what  she  had  hoped  for  or 
expected.  And  so  it  proved  in  the 
case  of  each  member  of  the  house- 
hold. The  Master  had  a  service  of 
no  mean  character  for  each  one,  from 
the  cripple  lying  on  the  sofa  to  the 
youngest  child,  whose  great  ambition 
was  to  become  a  nurse. 

The  Book  of  Folk  Stories.  Re- 
written by  Horace  E.  Scudder. 
Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 
New  York:  11  East  Seventeenth 
Street.    Pp.  152.     Price,  60  cents. 

lliere  is  a  class  of  stories  or  legends 
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that  have  been  transmitted  from 
mother  to  child  for  a  namber  of 
generations.  Now  and  then  some  ro- 
mancer would  take  one  of  them  and 
set  it  forth  in  finer,  more  fantastic 
garb ;  but  for  the  most  part  the  form 
has  been  a  homely  one.  which  has  not 
varied  greatly  from  one  generation  to 
another.  '*The  Book  of  Folk  Sto- 
ries '^  is  intended  to  contain  the  most 
famous  of  these  stories,  as  known  to 
English-speaking  people.  The  sto- 
ries are  written  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  be  interesting  and  suitable  to  chil- 
dren. 

The  Story  of  Metlakahtla.  Bv 
Henry  S.  Wellcome.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  483.  Price,  31.50.  Published 
by  Saxon  &  Co.,  Tendon  and  New 
York.     1887. 

A  civilized  Christian  community  of 
native    Biitish    Columbians    is    now 
seeking  refuge  under  the  American 
flag  from  gross  and  malicious  perse- 
cution of    Church  and  State.    Only 
thirty  years  ago  this  people  consisted 
of  some  of  the  most  ferocious  Indian 
tribes  of  this  continent,  given  up  to 
constant  warfare,  notorious  for  treach- 
ery, cannibalism,  and  other  hideous 
practices.      **The    Story    of    Metla- 
kahtla^' tells  of  the  wonderful  suc- 
cess of  Mr.  William  Duncan  in  edu- 
cating, teaching    Christianity,  intro- 
ducing peaceful  industries,  and  found- 
ing, out  of  a  wild  and  savage  tribe, 
the  model  self-supporting  village  of 
Metlakahtla.      He    began    the    work 
single-handed,  at  great  personal  risk, 
and  several  times  narrowly  escaped 
assassination.    This  successful  work 
is  now  threatened  with  destruction. 
In  spite  of  Mr.  Duncan's  protests,  the 
Church  of  England  Missionary  Soci- 
ety has  attempted  to  force  these  sim- 
ple-minded  Christians   to   adopt    its 
elaborate  rites  and  ceremonies.    The 
Indians   resent   this   and    reject    the 
bishop.     The    society's     emissaries, 
through  great  church  influence,  have 


succeeded  in  inducing  the  govern- 
ment to  seize  a  portion  of  the  Metla- 
kahtlans^  land,  without  compensation 
or  treaty,  and  hand  over  to  the  soci- 
ety. All  appeals  to  the  Dominion 
and  Provincial  government  have  been 
in  vain.  The  Metlakahtlans  have  em- 
powered Mr.  Duncan  to  treat  with 
the  government  at  Washington  for 
homestead  lands  in  Alaska,  the  boun- 
dary of  which  is  but  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  their  present  abode.  It 
rests  with  our  country  to  save  this 
stricken  community  from  desperation 
and  perhaps  from  bloodshed. 

The  English  I^akguage  :  Its  Gram- 
mar, History,  and  Literature,  with 
chapters  on  Composition,  Versifica- 
tion, Paraphrasing,  and  Punctua- 
tion. By  J.  M.  D.  Meiklejohn,  M.A., 
Professor  of  the  'I'heory,  History, 
and  Practice  of  Education  in  the 
Universitv  of  St.  Andrews,  Scot- 
land. Pp.  ;^88.  D.  C.  Heath  A 
Co.,  Publishers,  Boston,  New  York, 
and  Chicago. 

The  writer  of  this  valuable  text- 
book evidently  aims  at  clearness  and 
simplicity.  The  syntax  of  the  lan- 
guage has  been  set  forth  in  the  form 
of  rules.  The  writer  says  that  this 
was  thought  to  be  better  for  young 
learners,  who  require  firm  and  clear 
dogmatic  statements  of  fact  and  duty. 
One  convenience  that  will  be  found 
by  both  teacher  and  pupil  from  this 
form  of  rules  will  be  that  they  can  be 
compared  with  the  rules  of,  or  gen- 
eral statements  about,  a  foreign  lan- 
guage, such  as  Latin,  French,  or  Ger- 
man. Teachers  who  cannot  use  the 
book  as  the  regular  text-book  will 
find  it  a  great  assistance  in  their 
work. 

College  Series  op  Greek  Au- 
thors. Edited  under  the  super- 
vision of  John  Williams  White  and 
Thomas  D.  Seymour.  Homer's 
Iliad.  Books  i-iii.  Edited  on 
the  basis  of  the  Ameis-Hentze  edi- 
tion. By  Thomas  D.  Seymour,  Hill- 
house  Professor  of  Greek  in  Y^e 
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College-  Pp-  336.  Boston:  Pab-  > 
llsbedby  GiDn  &  Co.  1687.  Mail,  , 
»1.35.  I 

Hany  addittonB  to  the  German  edt-  ' 
tloa  have  been  made  b^  tbe  American 
editor  to  adapt  the  work  to  the  use  of 
American  cUsaee.    In  this  work  lllus-  , 
trationa  have  been  drawn  freely  from  j 
the  Old  Testament,  Virgil,  and  Mil-  | 
ton.    'I'he  work  is  replete  with  notes, 
and  the  appendix  is  of  great  value  to 
tbe  student.    The  book  is  »a  beauti- 
fully gotten  up  as  to  make  it  a  pleas- 
ure to  study  it.    The  "College  Series  i 
of  Greek  Authors"  contains  six  other 
valuable  works  by  eminent  professorB. 

Acts  and  Anecdotes  op  Acthobs. 

By  Charles  H.   Barrows.     Boston: 

New  England  Publishing  Co.    Pp. 

480.    Price,  «1.SU. 

A   collection   of    facta   (or    every 
reader    about    prominent    Americaa 
books,  authors,  and  publishers;  Eng- 
lish   books    and    authors;    popular  I 
translations,    dramas,    operas,    etc.  . 
Hundreds    of    prominent    American 
and  English  hooks  are  here  treated 
to  a  discriminating,   sketchy,  enjoy-  I 
able  nay ;  so  the  reader  can  see  at  a  ' 
glance  what  the  book  is,  who  was  its  i 
author,  when    written,  and   all    the 
anthentlc  incidents  connected  with  it.  i 
I'he  acts  and  anecdotes  of  authors  i 
themselves  are  of  much  greater  v.ilue 
even  than  those  pertaining  to  books.  I 
'I'he  book  is  alphabetically  arranged, 
so  that  the  reader  can  turn  to   any 
anthor.  book,    or   publisher,    as   he 
would  to   a  word  in   the  dictionary. 
The  book  is  unique,  complete,  reli-  I 
able,  fresh,  and  entertaining,  and  it. 
would  seem  as  If  every  teacher,  stu-  , 
dent,  ordinary  reader,  or  parent  would 
need  it.    It  fills  a  long-felt  want. 

Industrial  Eddcation.  A  Guide  to 
Manual  Training.  By  Samuel  G. 
Love,  Superintendent  of  the  James- 
town, N.  Y.,  Schools,  Assisted  by 
Mary  H.  Wlllard.  With  many  illus- 
trations   by  VesU   Wlliard.     Pp. 


306.  New  York  and  Chicago :  B.  L. 

Kellogg*  Co.    1B87. 

Professor  Love  gives  first  his  Ideaa 
on  the  subject  of  manual  training; 
he  tells  us  why  he  introduced  It  Into 
the  Jamestown  schools;  he  gives  the 
i.'Ourse  of  study  and  the  occupation 
chat  is  fitted  for  each  grade ;  he  shows 
bow  this  is  Introduced;  the  cost  of 
materials  and  suggestions  as  to  tbe 
care  of  them  are  also  given.  Numer- 
ous well-drawn  plates  Illustrate  the 
work  of  teacher  and  pupil.  Most 
teachers  who  have  followed  in 
thought  the  lead  of  Froebet  In  hia 
great  departure  of  furnishing  "  occu- 
pations "  lor  children  have  been  ask- 
ing. What  occupations  shall  we  give 
the  first  grade?  and  so  on.  They 
will  find  these  questions  answered  In 
this  volume.  It  seems  to  possess  all 
the  points  of  a  work  that  an  inexperi- 
enced teacher  would  need  who  Bougbt 
to  use  It  In  his  school. 

HE  Birds  of  Aristophanes.  A 
Theory  of  InterpreWtion.  By  W- 
S.  Scarborouzh.  u.A.,  ll.d.,  Pro. 
fessor  in  Wllberforce  University, 
Ohio.  Boston:  J.  S.  Cushing  « 
Co.,  Printers. 

In  this  paper,  read  before  the  Amer- 
ican Philological  Association,  the 
writer  states  hia  theory  for  the  Inter- 
I  pretatlon  of  the  above-named  com- 
I  edy.  After  summarizing  the  different 
theories  which  have  been  advocated, 
he  holds,  without  attempting  to  iden- 
'  tify  all  of  the  allusiODS  in  the  comedy, 
that  the  motive  of  Aristophanes  was 
,  lo  satirize  the  Sicilian  expedition  and 
'  connected  events. 

I  Civil  Govbrnmemt  of  Nebraska. 
By  M.  B.  C.  True.     Omaha.  Neb.: 
I      Gibson,  Miller  &  Richardson.    Pp. 
211. 

A  Bchsol  manual  designed  for  use  In 
that  State.  Too  little  attention  Is  paid 
to  the  study  of  state  government  in 
our  schools.  Scholars  are  In  danger 
of  forgetting  that  they  live  under  two 
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wholly  distinct  govemments.  Such  a 
coarse  as  is  designed  in  this  book  will 
be  useful  in  calling  the  attention  of 
scholars  early  to  the  fact  that  two 
sovereignties  exist  in  their  country, 
each  demanding  their  allegiance. 

The  Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy. With  Some  Applications  to 
Questions  of  the  Day.  By  J.  Law- 
rence Laughlin,  pn.D..  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  in 
Harvard  University.  New  York: 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1887.    Pp.  363. 

Designed  as  an  introduction  to  the 
study  of  economics.  The  book  is 
written  in  a  style  perfectly  clear  and 
intelligible  to  a  beginner.  Produc- 
tion, exchange,  and  distribution  are 
all  treated  in  harmony  with  the  ortho- 
dox economics.  Socialism,  taxation, 
the  national  debt,  bimetalism.  United 
States  notes,  the  labor  problem,  and 
other  questions  of  the  day  are  treated 
briefly  in  a  descriptive  manner.  We 
have  seen  no  work  better  adapted  to 
ground  a  young  mind  in  an  intelligent 
comprehension  of  the  principles  of 
the  study.  In  a  time  when  such  top- 
ics are  coming  to  the  front,  it  is  well 
that  minds  be  early  and  firmly  estab- 
lished in  intelligence,  so  that  they 
may  not  stupidly  cling  to  the  past, 
nor  be  swept  away  by  the  quackery 
of  discontented  and  unreasoning  agi- 
tation. Those  whose  advantages 
have  been  limited  to  a  high  school  or 
to  an  academy,  would  find  this  book 
well  adapted  to  their  study. 

Little  Polly  Blatchley.  By 
Frances  C.  Sparhawk.  Illustrated. 
Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Ck).  Price, 
$1.00. 

A  pleasant,  quiet  story  for  girls, 
full  of  home  incidents,  its  principal 
character,  little  Polly,  being  evidently 
modeled  upon  some  genuine  house- 


hold darling.  Polly  was  always 
happy.  Her  experiences  from  the 
time  she  was  running  about  the  nur- 
sery until  she  was  big  enough  to  try 
to  write  prize  stories  are  very  enter- 
tainingly told.  The  book  is  beauti- 
fully printed  and  bound  and  is 
crammed  with  pictures. 

John  G.  Whittier,  in  a  letter  to  the 
publishers,  says :  ^'  It  must  be  a  diffi- 
cult thing  to  write  a  book  for  children 
which  shall  be  neither  silly  nor  too 
sensible,  neither  above  nor  below 
their  comprehension  and  capacity  for 
enjoyment.  It  seems  to  me  that  Miss 
Sparhawk's  Little  Polly  Blatch- 
ley keeps  the  happy  medium,  and 
that  her  book  will  be  a  welcome  addi- 
tion to  our  juvenile  literature." 

Qkeater  America.  Hits  and  Hints. 
By  a  Foreign  Resident.  New  York : 
A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

A  series  of  brief  essays  touching 
the  political,  religious,  and  economic 
life  of  our  country.  The  hits  are  not 
always  well  directed ;  the  hints  are 
frequent  and  suggestive.  A  plea  is 
made  for  a  broader  and  less  selfish 
policy  toward  other  nations.  The 
writer  is  respectful  to  religion  and 
grants  it  a  place  among  the  social 
forces,  but  he  underrates  its  strength 
and  importance  as  a  molding  power  r 
culture,  a  seeking  after  ^^  beauty  and 
truth,'^  it  is  assumed,  must  furnish 
the  ideal  of  society  in  the  future. 
The  little  volume  is  more  valuable  in 
its  suggestions  on  economic  topics.  It 
is  properly  noted  that  the  masses  can- 
not be  elevated  until  they  have  some 
degree  of  material  welfare.  Land 
nationalization,  but  with  compensa- 
tion to  present  owners,  is  advocated. 
Productive  and  consumptive  coopera- 
tion are  urged  with  confidence  in  their 
advantages  and  practicability. 
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THE  NORMAL   SCHOOL   IN   THE    UNITED    STATES. 

BY  A.  D.  MAYO. 

THE  most  valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the  com- 
mon school  during  the  past  year  is  the  history  of  public 
education  in  Massachusetts,  during  the  half-century  between  1887 
and  1887,  in  the  report  of  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickinson,  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education.  "  Read,  pondered,  and  inwardly  di- 
gested,^^  this  admirable  documttit  flashes  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
twilight  realm  of  mingled  memory  and  romance  through  which  so 
many  eminent  persons  contemplate  the  old-time  New  England 
common  school.  There  is  no  question  that,  up  to  the  appointment 
of  Horace  Mann  a#  secretary  of  the  new  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion in  1837,  the  conmion  schools  of  Massachusetts  were  the  best 
in  the  Union ;  indeed,  beyond  New  England  it  could  hardly  be  said 
that  the  free  common  school  system  existed.  The  reports  of  Mr. 
Mann  during  the  twelve  years  of  his  administration  were  the  first 
revelation  to  the  country  of  the  real  condition  of  public  instruc- 
tion in  the  most  favored  educational  Commonwealth. 

It  was  only  in  1834  that  the  common  school  fund  of  the  State 
was  established.  The  first  normal  school  was  opened  in  1839 ; 
and  not  until  1846  were  teachei-s'  institutes  authorized  by  law.  The 
county  and  state  teachers'  associations  date  from  the  same  period, 
as  also  the  trifling  state  aid  appropriated  for  the  American  Institute 
of  Instruction,  established  in  1830.     Only  in  1889  was  provision 
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made  for  the  employment  of  female  assistants.  Twenty  years 
later  the  evening  school  movement  began.  The  valuable  legisla- 
tion for  the  protection  of  children  against  the  demands  of  child- 
labor  dates  from  a  later  period,  and  up  to  1837  children  had  little 
protection.  The  law  of  1789,  dividing  each  town  into  separate  and 
practically  independent  school  districts,  declared  by  Mr.  Mann 
"  the  most  unfortunate  school  law  ever  enacted,"  was  in  full  force 
in  1837.  At  that  period  the  attendance  of  children  on  public 
schools  was  but  one  third  the  present  number.  The  sum  raised 
for  common  schools  was  little  more  than  f  100,000  in  excess  of 
the  tuition  paid  to  academies  and  private  schools,  although  the  at- 
tendance was  five  to  one.  The  whole  expenditure  for  public 
schools  was,  in  round  numbers,  in  1837, 1^465,000 ;  $2.63  for  each 
child,  and  2.2  mills  on  the  dollar  of  taxable  property ;  while  in 
1886,  with  a  population  only  three  times  as  large,  the  sum  of 
$7,800,000,  was  expended ;  122.46  for  each  child  and  4  mills  on 
the  dollar.  The  average  wages  of  teachers  have  increased  more 
than  fourfold,  though  not  in  proportion  to  the  state  valuation. 
In  1837  only  fourteen  free  high  schools  existed  in  the  State ;  while 
to-day  there  are  two  hundred  and  twenty-four.  Supervision  was 
wholly  by  school  committees  and  very  unreliable ;  and  the  early 
reports  from  all  portions  of  the  State  in  1838  speak  of  "  the  gen- 
eral apathy  manifested  by  all  towards  popular  education."  In  the 
language  of  the  secretary :  "  the  folms  of  school  government  were 
demoralizing ; "  "  the  schools  did  not  pretend  to  teach  in  the  true 
sense ; "  and  "  the  great  mass  of  public  school  teachers  had  no 
real  preparation  for  their  work." 

Of  course  there  was  a  fair  amount  of  goo€  schooling  in  that 
day.  Native  teaching  talent  always  comes  to  the  front  and  may 
even  be  stimulated  by  a  condition  such  as  is  here  described.  Years 
ago,  Mr.  Macaulay,  in  parliament,  urged  the  proposition  that  the 
superior  youtlj  of  a  country  always  manage  to  get  an  education 
out  of  the  prevailing  school  system.  This  means  that  our  human 
nature  is  a  vast  treasury  of  reserved  force,  and  what  any  public 
institution  fails  to  do  is  generally  supplemented,  after  a  fashion, 
by  personal  and  unorganized  social  effort.  Poor  as  the  old  com- 
mon schools  of  Massachusetts  were,  the  people  were  largely  of  the 
most  vigorous,  independent,  and  intelligent  stock  in  Christendom. 
The  New  England  town  was  itself  one  of  the  most  powerful  train- 
ing schools,  in  certain  ways ;  both  for  stimulating  the  good  and 
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suppressing  the  evil  element  of  population.  But  it  is  only  by  im- 
puting to  the  school  system  these  powerful  agencies  that  environed 
it  that  one  can  regard  it  with  much  satisfaction.  In  fact,  the  best 
thing  about  the  New  England  system  of  half  a  century  ago  is 
that  it  turned  out  a  superior  body  of  people  who,  under  the  lead 
of  Horace  Mann,  inaugurated  the  great  decisive  movement  which 
lifted  the  old-time  district  school  through  the  long  and  bitter  con- 
flict of  two  generations  up  to  the  American  free  school  system  of 
to-day. 

It  was  out  of  this  condition  of  affairs  that  Horace  Mann  led  the 
way  to  the  organization  of  the  present  American  common  school. 
Horace  Mann,  with  Thomas  Jefferson,  almost  monopolizes  the 
double  honor  of  schoolman  and  statesman  in  our  country.  With 
the  sharp,  practical,  broad,  and  passionate  instinct  of  the  progres- 
sive masses  of  our  older  North,  he  saw  with  indignation  how  the 
mighty  enterprise  of  schooling  the  whole  people  was  sacrificed,  as 
it  always  is,  when  any  exclusive  cultivated  class  assumes  an  infal- 
lible right  as  educator.  He  was  the  author  of  the  graded  school 
system,  as  Jefferson  of  its  crowning  institution,  the  free,  unsecta- 
rian,  state  university,  with  its  elective  curriculum.  His  writings 
are  still  the  people's  handbook  of  public  education.  His  later 
work,  at  Antioch  College,  Ohio,  was  only  second  in  importance  to 
his  great  campaign  in  the  East.  The  time  had  hardly  come  for 
even  the  thorough  discussion  -df  the  natural  methods  of  instruc- 
tion, which  now  engrosses  the  educational  public.  Mr.  Mann  used 
to  say  that  "  he  was  always  hunting  for  an  almanac  with  more 
days  in  it  than  the  calendar  year ; "  and  he  longed  for  the  time  to 
work  out  his  larger  view  of  methods  of  instruction.  This  day 
never  came,  and  he  died  as  he  had  lived,  the  statesman  of  the  new 
educational  life  of  the  republic. 

But  his  establishment  of  the  normal  school  in  New  England, 
including  the  work  of  Page  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  was  a  long  step  for- 
ward. Set  up  on  Lexington  Green,  July  4,  1839,  its  foundation 
ranks  with  the  other  great  event,  more  than  half  a  century  before, 
when  "  the  embattled  farmers  .  .  .  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the 
world."  This  little  group  of  normal  schools  insisted  that  the 
teacher  needs  more  than  the  ordinary  academical  or  university 
culture.  The  regulation  college  and  academy  does  not  yet  heartily 
admit  that  its  graduate  needs  any  special  preparation  as  the  teacher 
in  any  school.     High  scholarship  and  enthusiasm  for  good  learn- 
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ing,  with  faithful  imitation  of  the  professor,  added  to  the  lessons 
of  experience,  will  carry  him  through.  Certainly,  the  man  or 
woman  with  special  genius  for  instruction  will,  sooner  or  later, 
hew  a  path  to  success.  But  the  average  graduate  moves  to  his 
triumph  like  the  old-time  warrior  —  cutting  his  way  with  his 
broadsword,  or  beating  down  opposition  with  his  war-club,  and 
his  success  is  a  "survival  of  the  fittest."  At  present,  one  of  the 
chief  disturbing  elements  in  the  free  high  school  is  the  elevation 
of  college  graduates,  absolutely  untaught  and  untested  in  teach- 
ing, to  the  chief  positions,  where  their  ignorance  and  confidence 
are  in  daily  collision  with  their  bright,  skilled  women  assistants, 
trained  in  normal  schools  and  through  years  of  instruction. 

Horace  Mann  struck  the  keynote  of  progress  when  he  placed 
"  Father  Pierce,"  Samuel  J.  May,  and  Tillinghast  at  the  head  of 
his  new  normal  schools.  From  that  day  the  state  normals  of  New 
England  have  been  under  the  control  of  a  teaching  faculty  whose 
labors  form  one  of  the  most  instructive  chapters  in  the  history  of 
American  education. 

These  early  normals  were  also  the  first  public  schools  in  New 
England,  almost  the  first  American  schools,  that  offered  superior 
young  women  an  opportunity  corresponding  to  the  college  education 
of  young  men.  Their  earliest  graduates  included  the  ablest  group 
of  young  women  teachers  that  New  England  had  produced.  Even 
to-day,  in  the  face  of  the  new  development  of  the  higher  educa- 
tion for  woman,  there  is  no  place  where  a  graduate  from  a  good 
high  school  can  acquire  a  more  valuable  education  than  in  the 
four  years'  course  of  the  leading  New  England  state  normals.  No 
instructed  person  will  assert  that  the  New  England  normal  school 
of  the  past  thirty  years  has  been  a  failure  or  a  disappointment. 
Their  graduates  have  reconstructed  the  public  school  of  these 
States ;  shelved  the  second-rate  academy ;  oflScered,  largely,  the 
high  school;  indirectly  modified  the  most  celebrated  academies 
and  colleges ;  wrought  beyond  the  Berkshire  Hills  in  a  way  only 
second  to  their  home  service ;  and  are  greatly  responsible  for 
bringing  woman  to  the  front  in  all  departments  of   instruction. 

But  there  was  yet  a  step  beyond.  The  spirit  of  the  old  college 
and  academy  still  brooded  over  the  new  normal  school.  Its  prin- 
cipals were  college  graduates  and  "kept  the  faith"  in  a  course  of 
study  almost  exclusively  limited  to  class-room  instruction  and 
occasional   lecturing.     Their  pupils  were  generally  very  young 
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persons,  the  majority  young  women,  with  only  the  knowledge 
gained  in  the  common  schools,  and  two  years  was  a  short  time  for 
the  double  work  of  instruction  by  improved  methods  and  an  out- 
fit of  pedagogic  skill.  Hence,  with  few  exceptions,  the  school  of 
practice,  which  everywhere  has  been  regarded  vital  to  the  success 
of  the  normal  school,  was  ignored,  sometimes  opposed,  and  in  its 
place  came  up  a  pecidiar  form  of  class  recitation,  in  which  the 
pupils  in  turn  took  the  platform ;  with  occasional  observation  of 
outside  school  work  and  lesson  giving.  The  senseless  objection  of 
ignorant  parents  and  the  stubborn  opposition  of  jealous  school- 
masters often  prevented  the  attempt  even  to  secure  a  great  public 
school  for  observation  and  occasional  practice. 

This  has  been  the  one  serious  defect  of  the  New  England  state 
normal.  Even  now,  their  graduates  need  a  more  searching  test 
of  teaching  ability.  The  vast  majority  of  them  have  neither 
the  maturity  nor  accuracy  of  mind  to  comprehend  the  elaborate 
philosophical  scheme  of  instruction  dispensed  from  the  professor's 
chair.  If  the  graduate  falls  into  a  school  managed  according  to 
this  system,  there  is  hope.  Otherwise,  the  young  teacher  "  fights 
the  good  fight "  outside,  and  too  often  succumbs  and  becomes  one 
of  the  numerous  "broken  lights"  of  the  new  education.  The 
chief  disappointment  in  these  excellent  schools  has  been  the 
strange  reluctance  of  their  authorities  to  blend  precept  and  prac- 
tice in  the  only  way  that  can  make  the  natural  methods  of  instruc- 
tion vital  to  the  mass  of  normal  school  graduates.  Even  the  great 
collegiate  institutions  like  Vassar,  Wellesley,  Smith,  and  the  co- 
educational colleges,  which  are  flooding  the  country  with  their 
graduates,  have  not  waked  up  to  the  duty  of  protecting  especially 
the  secondary  education  from  the  damage  sure  to  be  inflicted  by 
a  body  of  teachers,  often  placed  in  the  most  responsible  positions, 
without  a  day's  experience  or  a  month's  serious  study  of  the  his- 
tory of  education  or  the  organization,  instruction,  and  discipline 
of  any  school. 

But  it  was  not  reserved  for  New  England  to  carry  oflf  all  the 
honors  of  the  new  normal  movement  in  education.  Her  eminence 
is  sufficiently  assured  while  walking  abreast  of  other  States  in  the 
later  phase  of  the  national  common  school.  It  was  given  to  New 
York  and  the  West  to  push  forward  the  work  by  the  establishment 
of  the  final  type  of  the  American  state  normal  and  city  training 
school. 
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Nowhere  has  the  New  England  character  developed  its  broadest 
and  finest  qualities  in  a  more  striking  degree  than  through  the 
vast  region  from  the  Hudson  River  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  so  largely 
colonized  by  its  progressive  youth.  Before  18(>0  the  common 
school  had  been  established  through  this  entire  realm,  chiefly  on 
the  New  England  pattern,  largely  worked  by  teachers  from  the 
East.  The  great  war  brought  the  new  Northwest  to  the  front 
with  its  prodigious  development  of  executive  i)Ower  and  might}' 
ambition  for  leadership  in  national  affairs.  A  i)eople  so  awakened 
naturally  demande<l  a  reorganization  of  the  common  school  on 
broader  foundations  and  with  higher  aims  than  the  old  district 
school  of  New  England.  A  new  institution  wa.s  needed  to  fashion 
the  fit  teacher  for  the  new  public  school. 

This  call  was  heard  in  the  little  lK)rder  city  of  Oswego  N.  Y., 
twenty-five  years  ago.  Joseph  Cabell,  of  Virginia,  half  a  century 
before,  had  visited  Pestalozzi  and  told  the  wondrous  story  to  the 
unwilling  ears  of  his  neighbors.  Mann  and  Stow  and  Barnard,  with 
their  followei*s,  had  reported  the  superior  methods  of  instruction 
observed  in  P^urope,  in  a  literature  that  still  remains  unrivaled. 
An  increasing  number  of  progressive  schoolmasters  were  working 
in  this  direction  everywhere.  In  1802  Edward  A.  Slieldon  estab' 
lished  a  small  training  school  for  primary  teachei's  at  Oswego 
N.  Y.  Not  satisfied  with  his  success,  he  brought  over  from  Eng- 
land Miss  Jones,  an  accomplished  expert,  to  give  the  results  of 
the  best  British  adaptation  of  the  Pestalozzian  methods.  Out  of 
that  experiment  was  developed  the  famous  state  normal  school  at 
Oswego,  N.  Y.,  which,  during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
probably  been  more  influential  in  its  leadership  of  the  new  educa- 
tional movement  beyond  the  Hudson  than  any  other  single  agency. 
Indeed,  from  this  modest  and  earnest  beginning,  we  may  date 
a  powerful  impetus  in  the  present  remarkable  growth  of  the  state 
normal  and  the  city  training  school  and  the  establishment  of 
a  chair  of  pedagogics  in  the  state  university  through  the  vast 
realm  l>eyon(l  the  Berkshire  Hills. 

The  first  characteristic  of  the  Oswego  movement  was  its  point  of 
departure.  Instead  of  beginning  as  a  revised  academy  and  work- 
ing towards  the  child  by  improved  academical  methods,  it  placed 
a  group  of  young  graduates  of  a  free  high  school  in  a  real  work- 
ing relation  to  a  school-house  full  of  children.  The  difference  is 
radical.     The  old  education  approaches  the  youth  as  a  lump  of 
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clay,  to  be  molded  by  an  infallible  teacher,  originally  the  priest 
of  an  infallible  church.  The  new  education  begins  by  joining 
hands  with  the  good  mother,  studying  the  child,  and  working  in 
faith,  humility,  and  hope  for  its  development  according  to  the 
divine  plan  as  learned  in  life  in  this  worid ;  God's  infant  school. 
Again  this  new  movement  gave  conspicuous  prominence  to 
woman's  mission  in  the  education  of  the  young  child.  One  of 
the  happiest  thoughts  of  Mr.  Sheldon  was  to  summon  half  a  dozen 
of  the  brightest  young  women  teachers  in  the  country  to  work  out 
improved  methods  of  primary  instruction,  based  on  the  ideas  of 
the  European  masters,  but  adapted  to  our  larger  and  more  impres- 
sible American  life.  And  here  may  be  said  to  be  a  great  distinc- 
tive merit  of  the  Oswego  movement,  indeed  of  the  entire  normal 
school  method  of  dealing  with  European  theories  and  modes  of 
operation.  A  fatal  blunder  of  many  eminent  scholars  and  peda- 
gogues is  the  attempt  to  transplant  the  British  and  Continental 
organization  and  method  of  instruction  unchanged  to  our  country. 
But  the  American  common  school  is  only  one  agency  of  Ameri- 
can republican  society ;  not  a  machine  to  train  a  nation's  youth 
according  to  distinctions  of  class  and  faith  for  a  fixed  position  in 
life ;  but  a  people's  university,  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  to 
the  state  college,  in  league  with  the  free  library,  the  press,  and 
public  speech,  in  a  complete  scheme  for  training  a  generation  for 
self-government.  It  is  no  man's  system,  but,  like  the  government, 
the  work  of  the  whole  people ;  and  the  misguided  leaders  of  the 
present  war  on  the  common  school  will,  by-and-by,  touch  the  quick, 
and  be  reminded  that  in  no  American  institution  is  garnered  up 
80  much  of  the  best  mind  and  heart  of  the  people.  While,  there- 
fore, a  considerable  class  of  eminent  educators,  of  native  and  for- 
eign birth,  have  labored  at  the  discouraging  task  of  reproducing 
the  old  world  forms,  from  "  the  genuine  kindergarten  "  up,  the 
normal  school  leaders  have  grasped  the  idea  that  the  best  thought 
and  practice  of  Europe  must  become  incarnate  in  American 
methods,  if  the  true  idea  of  national  instruction  is  to  be  realized. 

And  it  left  all  doors  and  windows  wide  open,  invited  criticism 
and  suggestion,  "  proving  first  all  things  and  holding  fast  to  that 
which  is  good." 

The  heart  of  the  new  education  is  its  reverence  for  the  true 
scientific  spirit,  which  works  in  freedom  through  observation  of 
facts,  testing  of  methods,  and  joyful  acceptance  of  demonstrated 
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results.  It  rises  above  the  chronic  weakness  of  the  regulation 
pedagogue ;  does  not  fear  rivals  or  devour  its  own  disciples,  ex- 
pecting that  every  generation  will  grow  wiser  by  outgrowing  its 
mistakes.  At  the  same  time  it  remembers  that  the  child  is  the 
great  conservative ;  that  habit  is  slow,  and  the  most  difficult  thing 
on  earth  is  to  change  hereditary  tendency  and  liberate  and  guide 
the  least  little  one  in  the  upward  way. 

From  the  little  group  of  nine  normal  students  in  1861,  the 
Oswego  school  speedily  became  a  prodigious  awakening  power, 
not  only  in  New  York,  where  half  a  dozen  new  state  and  scores 
of  training  schools  have  been  organized  on  its  plan,  but  through 
the  entire  West,  where  hundreds  of  its  superior  gi-aduates  have 
been  placed  in  the  most  important  positions.  It  is  not  necessar}' 
to  provoke  state  or  sectional  jealousies,  or  rudely  jostle  any  one 
of  the  increasing  number  of  able  men  and  women  who,  especially 
within  the  past  twenty  years,  have  led  the  movement  for  that 
broader,  more  human,  more  scientific  and  natural  way  of  dealing 
with  childhood  which,  spite  of  technical  objection,  seems  well 
enough  named  "  the  new  education.''  But  any  instructed  man 
may  see  that,  so  far  from  being  a  failure,  the  normal  school,  state 
and  city,  has  done  more  to  reconstruct  American  methods  of  in- 
struction and  bring  in  the  blessed  new  era  of  the  law  of  love  in 
discipline,  than  any  other  instrumentality.  No  country  was  so 
well  prepared  to  receive  what  the  improved  normal  school,  with 
its  fluent  methods  and  adaptability,  had  to  give,  as  the  great  North- 
west. This  mighty  section,  destined  to  leadership  in  a  near  future, 
will  never  adopt  the  plan  of  the  Catholic  Bishops  or  the  ultra- 
secular  materializing  scientists,  in  its  final  scheme  of  education. 
Here  the  Oswego  and  new  Western  normal  school  has  most  accu- 
rately represented  the  delil)erate  conviction  of  the  common  school 
public  on  the  vexed  questions  of  moral,  religious,  and  industrial 
training.  While  whole  sections  of  the  older  States  have  been 
occupied  in  nailing  normal  signboards  over  the  front  door  of  the 
regulation  country  academy,  this  tyj^e  of  state  and  city  normal, 
expanding  into  the  institute,  summer  school,  and  Chautauqua 
movement,  has  shown  how  the  natural  method  of  instruction 
combines  the  head,  heart,  and  hand,  and  sends  forth  the  graduates 
ready  to  enter  the  freshman  class  of  the  world's  grandest  univer- 
sity —  our  new  American  life. 

Nowhere  is  this  powerful  influence  destined  to  a  greater  success 
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than  in  the  new  education  of  the  new  South.  Within  the  past 
fifteen  years  a  new  educational  South  has  sprung  into  vigorous 
life,  and  to-day  the  progressive  class  of  both  races  in  every  South, 
em  State  is  more  exercised  with  the  educational  than  any  other 
public  question.  And  the  most  hopeful  feature  is  that  the  new 
Southern  common  school,  in  its  most  influential  quarters,  is  being 
organized  according  to  the  principles,  and  largely  worked  by  the 
methods,  for  which  the  country  is  indebted  to  the  normal  school 
movement  of  the  North  of  the  past  twenty-five  years.  The  most 
effective  teachers  in  the  great  secondary  and  higher  schools  for  the 
freedmen,  which  supply  the  leading  teachers  of  that  race,  are 
graduates  or  have  wrought  in  the  spirit  of  the  normal  school. 
The  leaders  in  their  institute  work,  like  Newell,  Soldan,  Parker, 
Miss  Conway,  Dr.  Ruffner,  Professor  Joynes,  and  numbers  of  brill- 
iant young  superintendents  and  professors,  have  been  out  and  out 
representatives  of  the  new  education.  Dr.  Stearns,  of  blessed 
memory,  had  the  rare  honor  of  being  president  of  the  first  great 
normal  school  established  in  the  North  and  the  South.  The 
Slater  fund  has  reinforced  the  Peabody  fund  in  furnishing  the 
means  for  the  training  of  teachers.  Here  is  a  field  of  boundless 
hope  for  the  growth  of  the  whole  idea  of  American  education  rep- 
resented by  the  normal  work  as  described  above  —  sixteen  great 
Commonwealths,  more  extensive  than  Central  Europe,  inhabited  by 
eighteen  millions  of  people,  standing  upon  the  threshold  of  a  mar- 
velous material  prospeiity.  No  part  of  Christendom  to-day  is  in 
such  vital  need  of  the  new  education  as  the  new  South. 

The  final  outcome  of  the  present  movement  thiough  the  state 
and  city  training  school  must  be  the  development  of  some  general 
syatemfor  training  competent  teachers.  Instead  of  multiplying  the 
state  normals,  the  efforts  should  be  made  to  raise  the  qualifications 
for  entering,  and  so  enlarge  their  facilities  and  extend  their  course 
of  study  that  they  may  furnish,  even  in  greater  measure  than 
now,  the  leaders  of  superior  school-keeping.  In  connection  with 
the  city  training  school,  here  may  be  educated  an  increasing  num- 
ber of  experts  who,  after  suitable  experience,  will  naturally  fall 
into  the  management  of  the  department  of  pedagogics  in  every 
institution  of  learning.  Every  good  academy  should  have  its  de- 
partment of  instruction  under  an  expert.  The  institutes  should 
be  rescued  from  the  nuisance  of  a  platform  of  all  work  and  held 
to  their  proper  vocation,  in  competent  hands.    It  would  be  a  pro- 
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digious  gain  if  every  college  graduate,  of  either  sex,  were  com- 
pelled to  read  a  good  history  of  education  and  a  few  valuable 
books  on  methods.  And  as  fast  as  our  colleges  outgrow  the  de- 
lusion that  they  are  making  education  below,  instead  of  being, 
themselves,  largely  the  product  of  the  people's  schools,  they  will 
establish  the  chair  of  pedagogics  and  call  the  man  or  woman  to  sit 
therein  who  l)elieves  in,  and  knows  something  of,  the  true  normal 
idea.  All  our  new  ways  of  popular  instruction  hinge  on  the  im- 
provement of  the  teacher.  The  time  is  coming  when  the  common 
school  public  will  demand  that  every  poor  school  shall  be  made 
a  good  school,  and  a  competent  teacher  take  the  place  of  the  un- 
skilled and  unprofessional  crowd  that  makes  the  dissolving  view  of 
"school-keepers  "  in  every  American  State.  And  we  are  confident 
that  for  this  prodigious  undertaking,  the  soul  of  all  educational 
reform,  the  people  will  look  for  leadei-ship  to  the  American  normal 
school. 

But  as  this  process  is  wrought  out,  our  normal  schools,  especially 
the  state  institutions,  must  outgrow  several  defects  that  now  im- 
pair their  usefulness  and  give  occasion  for  a  good  deal  of  unfavor- 
able criticism. 

First  is  the  weakness  of  superficial  knowledge  in  their  pupils. 
We  fully  understand  the  pressure  on  these  schools,  dependent 
upon  annual  legislative  aid,  to  crowd  their  rooms  with  ignoi*ant 
students,  often  incompetent  in  body,  mind,  and  character  for  the 
great  work  to  whicli  they  are  pushed  rather  than  ''  called."  We 
believe,  in  the  long  run,  one  great  normal  univereity  in  a  State, 
with  thorough  sifting  of  material  and  a  longer  course  of  instruc- 
tion, would  better  serve  the  people  than  the  multiplication  of 
schools,  with  the  present  careless  habit  of  selection.  One  thor- 
oughly trained  graduate,  competent  to  lead  normal  work,  either 
as  an  expert  in  a  chair  of  instruction,  or  a  kindling  spirit  in 
a  group  of  teachers,  would  hold  up  the  banner  more  effectively 
than  scores  of  half-taught  graduates  veneered  with  methods  and 
devices.  "  You  can  never  teach  what  you  do  not  knou\  and  you  can 
only  teach  poorly  what  you  know  imperfectly ^^^  should  be  written 
over  the  front  door  of  every  normal  school. 

The  second  defect  is  an  impression  too  often  nourished  by  the 
overemphasis  on  methods,  that  any  method  can  teach  school  of 
itself.  Only  a  man  or  woman  can  teach ;  while  the  best  method 
is  certainly  the  best  tool  with  which  a  good  workman  secures 
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better  results.  But  the  best  method  degenerates  to  mechanism 
when  the  teacher  behind  it  is  too  small  to  assimilate  and  work  it 
as  a  part  of  himself.  The  chief  toil  of  the  teacher  should  be  to 
make  himself  a  larger  and  better  man,  a  sweeter  and  stronger 
woman.  Then  good  methods  will  become  second  nature,  and  the 
expert  will  be  forgotten  in  the  gracious  teacher,  doing  all  things 
in  the  finest  way. 

The  new  interest  in  what  is  called  psychology,  the  science  of 
mind  as  applied  to  the  teacher's  work,  requires  special  watchful- 
ness. No  element  in  a  normal  school  is  so  mischievous  as  a  little, 
shallow,  materialistic  professor  of  psychology,  pushing  his  theory 
of  man  minus  soul  and  a  universe  without  a  God  as  the  basis  of 
the  entire  system  of  instruction  for  American  youth.  Some  of 
our  new  treatises  on  methods,  to  say  nothing  of  school  readers, 
seem  to  be  constructed  on  the  theory  that  a  child  is  only  a  supe- 
rior animal,  and  would  be  as  appropriate  for  the  learned  pig  or 
the  trained  elephant  as  for  the  class-room.  The  great  end  of 
teaching  mental  philosophy  in  the  normal  school  is  to  form  the 
habit  of  self-inspection,  the  study  of  childhood,  and  the  growing 
conviction  that  all  instruction  must  adapt  itself  to  human  nature 
as  it  is,  and  cut  and  dried  systems  are  often  in  the  way. 

The  great  demand  for  increased  emphasis  on  character-training 
in  all  schools  must  be  met  in  the  normal  by  keeping  before  the 
student  the  vital  point  that  self-control  is  the  end  and  aim  of  all 
discipline  and  moral  instruction.  Much  of  the  weakness  of  this 
department  of  school  life  is  the  result  of  the  miserable  econ- 
omy that  fills  the  school-houses  with  immature  boys  and  girls  as 
teachers.  The  people  have  the  remedy  for  this  evil  in  their  hands : 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  demanding  moral  maturity  and  com- 
petency, and  paying  for  manly  and  womanly  service  the  fair  price, 
both  in  money  and  public  respect. 

These  and  other  weaknesses,  conceits,  and  superficialities  that 
a£Bict  too  many  of  the  graduates  of  our  normal  schools  can  only 
be  met  when  the  management  cooperates  heartily  with  the  rising 
public  opinion  that  demands  truth,  honesty,  and  the  commonplace 
virtues  in  the  higher  educational  life.  Somebody  must  rise  up 
and  bear  testimony  against  the  scandalous  dishonesty  and  shame- 
ful pretense  which  is  filling  the  country  with  sham  universities, 
colleges,  normal  schools,  and  kindergartens;  stealing  the  most 
vital  names  to  cover  pretentious,  feeble,  and  often  mischievous 
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school  work.  Wo  look  to  the  oldest  and  most  independent  of  our 
state  and  city  normal  schools  to  stand  up  boldly,  and  bear  testi- 
mony to  what  is  now  demanded  by  the  exigency  of  the  hour.  The 
one  conclusive  answer  to  the  all-round  fire  of  criticism  upon  our 
present  school  system  is  to  keep  a  better  school  every  day.  Only 
the  better  teacher  can  make  that  school,  and  the  9ormal  school  is 
the  citadel  of  the  system,  to  be  held  at  all  hazards  and  built 
up  stronger,  broader,  and  higher  with  every  new  year. 


ASK  NOT. 


BT  G.  T.  JOHNSON. 

Prithee,  ask  not  why  I  love  you  ! 

Can  the  satellite  discover 

Why  it  moves  the  same  path  over 

Daily  round  its  brilliant  lover? 

Can  the  planets  give  their  reasons 

Why  through  all  the  changing  seasons 

To  their  sovereign  they  are  constant  ? 

(Hush !  I  see  your  look  remonstrant.) 

Why  do  flowers  seek  the  kisses 

Of  the  sunlight  ?     (Heavenly  blisses  !) 

Why  do  sunbeams  softly  quiver 

As  they  kiss  the  smiling  river  ? 

Why  do  violets  love  the  shadow  ? 

Why  the  buttercup  the  meadow? 

Why  the  larks  go  soaring  high, 

'Mid  the  cloudlets,  to  the  sky? 

When  all  these  shall  give  their  reasons. 

Birds,  and  streams,  and  skies  above  you, 

I  shall  tell  you  why  I  love  you ! 


Kansas  City,  Missouki. 
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EDUCATION  OF  WOMEN. 

BY  ELISABETH  MABBUBT,  NEW  YOBK  CITY. 

AT  a  time  when  the  question  of  woman's  education  is  so 
widely  discussed,  when  concessions  to  traditional  stand- 
ards are  no  longer  accorded,  it  seems  to  us  quite  proper  to  enter 
the  rank  of  theorists  and  advisers  upon  the  subject,  and  to  ask 
whether  the  solution  of  this  problem  is  to  be  found  in  the  co- 
education of  the  sexes,  or  even  in  identical  education. 

In  a  human  being  the  body  first  develops,  then  the  semi-rational, 
or  moral,  and  finally,  the  reasoning,  or  scientific,  faculties.  Taking 
up  the  possible  objections,  then,  to  identical  education,  we  begin 
naturally  with  those  affecting  the  physical  condition.  A  woman's 
organization  seems  in  a  great  measure  to  decide  her  sphere ; 
her  strength  is  ascertained  in  her  development.  Allowing  that 
in  the  primitive  state  the  two  systems,  nutritive  and  nervous,  are 
the  same  in  the  sexes,  the  third,  or  reproductive,  is  totally  dis- 
similar. As  the  girl's  organization  develops,  her  nervous  system 
becomes  excited  by  the  peculiar  physical  changes  that  occur,  and 
the  brain,  which  is  distinctly  the  seat  of  nervine  force,  is  directly 
to  be  considered.  If  this  be  overtaxed,  the  strength  needed  to 
support  blood,  muscle,  and  nerve  is  diverted  from  its  healthy  and 
proper  channel.  Whatever  is  enforced  or  opposed  to  nature  can 
only  be  harmful  in  its  result,  and  if  the  normal  course  of  the 
functions  be  disturbed,  traces  of  such  disturbance  must  ultimately 
appear.  We  should  also  consider  the  short  time  allowed  for  the 
period  of  a  girl's  development  as  compared  with  that  of  a  boy, 
and  acknowledge  the  fact  that  in  the  primary  schools,  high  schools, 
and  colleges,  the  studies  and  regimen  have  been  arranged  solely 
in  reference  to  the  male  organization,  the  female  organization 
adapting  itself  accordingly.  In  our  opinion,  therefore,  the  quality, 
and  not  the  quantity,  of  study  constitutes  the  physical  tax. 

As  regards  the  second  step  in  education,  the  semi-rational,  or 
moral,  we  cannot  but  agree  with  Montaigne  that  ^^too  much 
learning  stifles  the  soul,  just  as  plants  are  stifled  by  too  much 
moisture,  and  lamps  by  too   much  oil."     The  importance  of  a 
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healthy,  vigorous  physique  is  realized  when  one  appreciates  how 
it  sounds  the  keynote  of  the  moral  and  emotional  faculties,  and 
in  a  state  of  weakness  or  disease  transposes  them  to  the  minor. 
Contact  with  the  beautiful  and  true  in  nature,  intimacy  with  all 
that  is  noblest  in  art,  literature,  and  science,  tend  to  fortify  and 
elevate  the  emotions  so  that  the  character  can  be  purified  thereby. 
In  Plato's  educational  theory  he  believes  that  music,  the  spirit 
and  foundation  of  the  higher  life,  is  to  have  a  threefold  use. 
First,  for  education  proper,  then  for  the  training  of  the  affections, 
and  finally  for  a  rational  employment  of  leisure.  In  the  wider 
sense,  music  as  understood  by  the  ancients  was  held  to  include 
every  graceful,  aesthetical,  and  intellectual  accomplishment.  (See 
Plato's  Republic  and  Laws ;  also,  Aristotle's  Politics.) 

A  woman,  owing  to  her  general  exemption  from  manual  labor, 
should  be  trained  with  dignity  for  a  proper  use  of  leisure.  Amuse- 
ment should  be  welcomed  as  a  relaxation,  and  not  accepted  as 
an  occupation.  Many  pursuits  bearing  no  direct  relation  to  the 
business  of  life  nevertheless  have  value,  so  far  as  they  educate 
the  intellect  for  the  enjoyment  of  hours  which  otherwise  might 
be  filled  with  vapid  and  demoralizing  interests.  We  study  to 
learn,  therefore  why  not  learn  how  best  to  enjoy.  The  gospel  of 
the  responsibility  of  labor  is  preached  to  us  daily,  yet  the  more 
neglected  gospel  of  the  responsibility  of  leisure  is  full  of  graver 
possibilities.  To  a  woman  at  least,  such  possibilities  should  be 
seriously  unfolded,  so  that  they  determine  the  purpose  and  stand- 
ard of  her  life;  nor  should  she,  in  her  hours  of  work,  fail  to 
recognize  that  the  leisure  which  she  may  earn  or  inherit  is  to  be 
raised  to  a  rational  and  refined  plane  of  thought  and  action. 

Of  the  moral  qualities,  that  which  is  perhaps  the  most  appro- 
priate and  becoming  in  a  woman  is  sympathy.  With  her  fine 
instinct  she  should  be  taught  to  extend  that  sympathy  to  the  life 
flowing  about  her ;  suffering  must  come  within  the  circle  of  her 
imagination ;  history  should  not  be  to  her  mere  fact  or  statement, 
but  a  religion  of  humanity,  the  mystery  of  which  she  should  seek 
to  penetrate  with  reverence  and  intelligence.  Before  her  stretches 
the  possibility  of  motherhood,  and  early  and  humbly  should  she 
understand  that  her  part  in  the  lives  of  men  is  not  to  be  the  power 
on  the  throne,  but  through  her  tenderness,  her  purity,  her  nioral 
influence,  let  her  aspire  to  become  the  motive  force  behind  that 
throne. 
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From  the  data  of  consciousness  we  proceed  logically  to  the  third 
period  of  education,  the  reasoning,  or  sciehtific.  Hence  our  per- 
ceptions and  intuitions  are  made  coordinate ;  induction  and 
deduction  arise  consequent  to  the  observance  of  certain  phe- 
nomena and  to  the  conclusions  drawn  from  registered  experience. 
With  reason  we  compare  and  classify,  every  faculty  of  the  mind 
is  stimulated  to  activity,  and  as  the  outgrowth,  the  abstract,  con- 
crete, and  applied  sciences  come  within  the  range  of  possible  com- 
prehension, assuming  a  significance  which  could  not  otherwise 
exist. 

Finally,  we  claim  that  there  is  sex  in  mind,  or,  in  other  words, 
strongly  marked  mental  differences  between  the  sexes,  and  we 
will  content  ourselves  by  mentioning  a  few  characteristics  that 
are  peculiarly  feminine  (refer.:  Spencer's  Study  of  Sociology, 
chap.  15).  First:  Woman's  love  of  the  helpless  affecting  her 
thoughts  and  sentiments  and  appealing  more  to  pity  than  to 
equity.  Second:  The  aptitude  of  the  female  mind  to  dwell  on 
the  concrete  and  proximate,  rather  than  on  the  abstract  and 
remote.  Third :  Woman's  prevailing  awe  of  power  and  authority 
swaying  her  ideas  and  sentiments  about  all  institutions.  Fourth : 
In  reasoning,  a  woman  is  synthetic  rather  than  analytic. 

To  state  the  truth  broadly,  we  should  say  that  in  woman  the 
receptive  faculties,  in  man  the  originative,  are  predominant,  and 
though  there  are  conspicuous  exceptions  to  this  general  rule,  it 
nevertheless  is  true,  and  is  not  refuted  by  the  ordinary  erroneous 
simile  made  between  the  average  man  and  the  superior  woman. 
Yet  a  more  serious  mistake  arises  in  overlooking  the  normal 
mental  power,  for  in  order  to  institute  a  just  comparison  between 
the  sexes,  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  under  strong 
emotion,  undue  pressure,  or  extraordinary  discipline,  the  mind  of 
either  sex  is  at  times  capable  of  abnormal  expansion ;  therefore, 
with  such  a  forcing  and  unnatural  process,  it  may  be  quite  possi- 
ble for  a  woman's  intellect  to  produce  work  of  a  higher  excellence 
than  that  yielded  by  the  brain  of  an  average  man.  But  it  must 
ever  be  remembered  that  if  the  mental  energy  is  thus  strained 
and  artificially  impelled,  the  physical  system  must  lose  in  propor- 
tion as  the  nervine  force  is  misapplied  and  misdirected. 

We  also  believe  that  the  loss  of  sex  in  intellect  would  be  a  loss 
of  power.  The  law  of  creation  runs  with  two,  not  one,  and  by 
an  identical  education  the  world  might  lose  its  variety  of  thought. 
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How  many  great  men  have  attributed  much  of  their  mental  and 
moral  strength  to  a  mother  whose  womanly  influence  gave  the 
bias  to  their  character.  In  all  cases,  with  girls  no  less  than  with 
boys,  the  original  bent  of  the  mind  should  receive  paramount 
attention.  Education  is  not  a  forcing  process,  but  a  healthy  and 
natural  development  and  growth,  and  if  it  does  not  prepare  the 
individual  for  a  complete  living,  it  fails  to  accomplish  the  only 
rational  end  for  which  it  should  exist. 

We  now  propose  two  questions :  What  shall  a  woman  learn  ? 
and.  How  shall  she  learn  it?  It  seems  peculiarly  necessary  in 
this  age  of  crowded  thought  that  some  schedule  of  knowledge 
value  should  be  formed,  and  an  important  point  to  be  ascer- 
tained is  the  absolute  or  the  relative  worth  of  any  given  knowl- 
edge ;  some  having  an  intrinsic  value  and  some  being  chiefly 
valuable  as  discipline.  To  elaborate  :  though  every  fact  has  some 
value,  all  facts  have  not  equal  value ;  those  which  cannot  be 
organized,  nor  in  any  way  applied  to  the  proper  conduct  of  life, 
seem  unserviceable  and  idle.  We  must  learn  how  to  live  in  the 
widest  sense,  and  knowledge  that  contributes  essentially  to  such 
living  is  of  higher  use  than  that  which  is  acquired  without  pur- 
pose and  with  no  possible  end  in  view.  A  mental  economy  should 
be  practised,  and  in  order  to  determine  and  supply  her  needs,  a 
woman's  education  should  be  established  upon  a  separate  basis. 
Her  life  in  its  most  perfect  fulfilment  is  surely  not  to  resemble 
that  of  a  man,  therefore  it  is  simpler  to  recognize  this  actual 
difference  in  her  training,  and  instead  of  urging  her  mind  in  an 
anomalous  direction,  discover  what  are  its  natural  functions,  de- 
veloping them  accordingly. 

That  much  of  the  discipline  usually  acquired  in  collegiate  edu- 
cation is  vicarious  and  represents  great  mental  waste,  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  suggest.  It  has  been  acknowledged  by  many  experi- 
enced writers  on  this  subject  that  of  all  intellectual  studies  mathe- 
matics cultivates  the  smallest  number  of  faculties.  Of  classical 
pursuits  the  late  Professor  Youmans  wrote :  "  As  long  as  the  an- 
cient languages  are  the  means  of  access  to  the  ancient  mind  they 
must  be  of  priceless  value  to  humanity ;  but  it  is  as  the  avenues 
of  ancient  thought,  and  not  as  the  instruments  of  modern  culture, 
that  they  are  chiefly  valuable  to  man." 

In  an  article  written  by  Dr.  Barnard  in  1866,  we  find  the 
following:    "Whatever  may  be  the  value  of  the  study  of  the 
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classics  in  a  subjective  point  of  view,  nothing  could  possibly 
more  thoroughly  unfit  a  man  for  any  immediate  usefulness  in 
this  matter-of-fact  world,  or  make  him  more  completely  a  stranger 
in  his  own  home,  than  the  purely  classical  education."  If  such 
objections  as  these  hold  good  for  men,  how  much  more  do  they 
apply  to  women.  We  do  not  maintain,  however,  that  the  study 
of  language  and  mathematics  fails  to  give  a  certain  amount  of 
discipline  as  preparation  for  the  responsible  work  in  life,  but  we 
think  that  the  value  of  this  discipline  has  been  greatly  overesti- 
mated, and,  going  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  we  ask  whether  such 
study  is  conducive  to  quicken  inquiry,  to  arouse  the  spirit  of 
investigation,  to  excite  research,  or  to  stir  into  being  independence 
of  thought?  We  demand  some  system  of  education  which  stimu- 
lates our  observation  and  animates  our  perception.  NatiuVs 
truths  require  personal  examination,  and  we  are  all  of  us,  in 
Professor  Huxley's  simile,  represented  as  playing  with  an  unseen 
antagonist  who  enforces  against  us  relentlessly  every  minutest 
rule  of  that  hazardous  game  of  life  whether  known  to  us  or  not. 
For  women,  then,  as  for  men,  we  demand  a  liberal  education, 
and  by  this  we  mean  a  combination  of  studies  which  best  con- 
tributes to  the  interest  and  purpose  of  life.  A  well-balanced  mind 
cannot  be  too  highly  prized,  and  no  balance  is  possible  when  the 
laws  of  nature  are  defied  and  set  aside,  and  when  the  fruits  of 
her  bounty  aie  ruthlessly  uprooted  and  destroyed.  We  do  not 
affirm  that  the  previously  stated  objections  to  identical  education 
would  apply  to  all  women,  for  there  are  some  undoubtedly  with 
masculine  physiques,  masculine  characters,  and  masculine  minds : 
women  who  in  the  after  career  of  life  are  to  fill  masculine  posi- 
tions, or  who  are  to  instruct  in  masculine  branches  of  learning ; 
but  these  women  are,  and  always  will  be,  in  the  minority.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  contend  that  there  are  thousands  whose  in- 
struction should  be  no  less  broad  and  complete,  but  who  must 
receive  it  naturally.  Let  us  examine  the  various  systems  of 
female  education  that  obtain  in  Europe  and  in  this  country ;  let 
us  offer  the  old  world  and  the  new  a  still  better,  deeper,  and  more 
effectual  method,  if  such  a  method  exist ;  let  us  content  ourselves 
with  no  compromises,  but,  applying  the  result  of  our  inquiry  to 
her  own  needs,  determine  what  is  the  best  and  most  natural  edu- 
cation for  women,  and  place  such  within  the  reach  of  every  earnest 
girl  in  our  land. 
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HOW  THE  GERMANS  STUDY  PHILOLOGY. 

BY  PROF.  WILLIAM  A.  MERRILL.  BELMONT  COLLEGE,  OHIO. 

n. 

N  a  previous  article  in  Education  (November,  1887),  an 
outline  was  presented  embodying  Wolf's  arrangements  of 
the  general  subject.  That  plan  has  been  followed  in  its  spirit, 
the  subordination  of  the  language  alone  excepted,  but  with  the 
advance  of  the  science  some  few  additions  have  been  made.  It  is 
very  desirable  that  students  of  language  should  become  familiar 
with  the  general  principles  of  speech,  its  physiology,  and  its  origin. 
The  science  of  comparative  philology  was  unknown  in  Wolf's 
day,  since  it  really  began  with  the  publication  of  Bopp's  compar- 
ative grammar  in  1883.  The  value  of  comparative  philology  to 
the  study  of  the  classical  languages  cannot  be  too  highly  esti- 
mated, more  especially  in  the  departments  of  orthoepy,  etymol- 
ogy, and  syntax.  The  key  to  this  science  is  the  Sanskrit  lan- 
guage, not  only  because  it  is  the  most  highly  developed  of  all  the 
Aryan  group,  but  because  the  editors  of  Sanskrit  works  keep 
steadily  in  mind  the  reason  for  which  most  persons  study  the  lan- 
guage; namely,  its  value  to  the  classical  student.  Sanskrit  is 
now  a  necessity  to  the  on-going  philologist.  Even  in  Germany  there 
are  a  few  scholars  who  regard  its  study  as  a  mere  waste  of  time, 
but  their  number  is  steadily  decreasing.  Georg  Curtius  said  that 
in  the  future  it  would  be  necessary  for  young  philologists  to  be  so 
far  acquainted  with  comparative  philology  as  to  form  an  opinion 
on  its  results  and  to  be  able  to  work  out  the  special  problems 
arising  within  the  limits  of  the  particular  language  under  study. 
Freund  thinks  that  the  trained  student  working  without  a  teacher 
can  pick  up  the  grammar  of  Sanskrit  in  three  or  four  months.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  the  selections  from  the 
"  Nala "  in  Lanman's  excellent  reader  can  be  mastered  in  six 
months,  if  the  student  can  spare  an  hour  a  day  for  the  subject. 
Freund  advises  the  use  of  a  transliterated  text,  and  it  will  be  a 
great  saving  of  time.  Comparative  philology  made  possible  the 
deciphering  of  the  inscriptions  written  in  the  old  Italian  dialects. 
Its  results  have  been  of  value  in  the  treatment  of  old  Latin  texts 
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such  as  Plautus,  and  generally  in  regard  to  Latin  grammar,  meet- 
ing and  establishing  the  conclusions  of  epigraphy. 

Next  comes  the  choice  of  authors ;  which  are  to  be  read  ? 
Finally  all,  of  course,  but  at  the  beginning,  Niebuhr  says,  read 
Homer,  .^chylus,  Sophocles,  and  Pindar,  and  for  prose  writers 
Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Plutarch,  Livy,  Csesar,  Sallust,  and  Taci- 
tus. Attack  first  Demosthenes'  De  Corona  and  Cicero's  Pro 
Cluentio.  Read  so  as  to  give  an  account  of  every  word  and 
clause ;  get  up  all  the  historical  matter ;  translate  into  your  own 
language  and  then  back  again  into  the  original.  When  you  have 
finished  this  task,  then  read  the  other  works  freely ;  but  when 
you  have  finished  the  book,  call  to  mind  what  you  have  read. 
Note  down  the  new  words  and  review  them  at  the  end  of  the  day. 
Let  the  commentators  alone  at  first.  The  artist  must  learn  to 
draw  before  he  paints.  Do  not  read  confusedly  even  of  the  old 
writers;  do  not  make  a  motley  selection  from  them,  ^olus  let 
only  one  wind  blow  to  send  Ulysses  to  his  goal.  Read  yourself 
into  your  books,  so  you  will  gain  the  advantage  of  the  company 
of  great  men.  Freund  advises  the  univei*sity  student  to  become 
acquainted  with  representative  authors  of  all  styles  of  litera- 
ture. He  should  use  the  best  and  most  thorough  commentators, 
such  as  Wolf  on  Homer,  Bentley  on  Horace,  and  Ritschl  on 
Plautus.  The  fragments  of  authors  are  valuable  and  should  by  no 
means  be  neglected.  The  early  Roman  satire  is  known  to  us  prin- 
cipally through  the  remains  of  Lucilius  and  Varro ;  and  the 
survivals  of  the  Greek  middle  and  new  comedy  and  of  the  melio 
before  Pindar  are  contained  in  fragments.  Quintilian^  gives  a  list 
of  the  most  important  writers  both  in  Latin  and  Greek.  Of 
these  there  are  43  Greek  and  49  Roman :  92  in  all.  These  92 
writers  were  the  creators  and  exemplars  of  the  literatures ;  58  of 
them,  23  Greek  and  35  Roman,  are  known  only  through  frag- 
ments, if  at  all. 

Now  as  to  the  plan  of  working.  The  university  student 
finds  two  methods  of  instruction  awaiting  him  —  the  lecture 
courses  and  the  seminar  —  and  to  these  should  be  added  the 
libraries  and  museums,  the  voluntary  associations,  societies,  etc. 
The  lectures  cover  every  subject,  from  methodology  to  nuiuisraatics, 
and  from  the  Homeric  question  to  the  Apokolokyntosis  of  Seneca. 
All   that  the   budding  philologue  could   possibly   desire   can  be 

^  X,  1.  46,  seq. 
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found  at  some  university  or  other ;  he  needs  advice  and  sound 
judgment  more  than  anything  else.  The  seminar  is  a  peculiar 
institution  which  approximates  to  our  recitation  plan,  but  closer 
still  to  the  English  custom  of  reading  with  a  tutor.  The  seminar 
was  another  invention  of  the  great  Wolf,  who  thought  it  wise  to 
return  to  the  old  Socratic  method  of  gathering  his  disciples  about 
him  to  discuss  intimately  the  various  subjects  which  might  come 
up.  Freund  thinks  that  the  seminar  gives  a  training  which  the 
best  lecture  course  cannot  give ;  a  truism,  since  the  lecturer  can 
know  nothing  about  the  development  of  his  auditors.  Here,  as  else- 
where, in  medio  tiUissimtis  ibis^  a  combination  of  the  methods 
gives  excellent  results.  Wolf  announced  the  opening  of  his  seminar 
in  1787.  The  two  principal  exercises  were  to  be  the  explanation  of 
the  ancient  authors  and  writing.  Every  member  prepares  himself 
for  the  meeting  and  must  understand  his  author  well  enough  to 
conduct  the  seminar  himself.  Common  grammar  receives  no  con- 
sideration. Attention  is  given  to  the  development  of  the  weightier 
grammatical  rules,  the  philosophy  of  the  language,  and  the  ttauM 
loquendi.  The  procedure  is  plain  and  straightforward  from  the 
easy  to  the  difficult,  and  always  intelligible  and  thorough.  No 
thought  is  passed  over,  so  the  entire  sentence  made  up  of  con- 
nected thoughts  is  read,  then  the  principal  thought  is  discovered, 
and  finally  the  words  taken  as  a  whole  and  by  themselves  are  made 
plain.  Through  such  practice  one  learns  to  teach  others  and  to 
understand  himself.  The  writing  covers  all  subjects ;  for  exam- 
ple :  the  development  of  grammatical  rules  from  given  principles ; 
the  determination  of  the  true  author  of  a  book ;  the  explanation 
of  a  difficult  passage  through  emendation  ;  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems in  philosophy,  chronology,  pedagogics,  aesthetics,  etc.  Se- 
lect your  subject  and  collect  material  pell  mell ;  reduce  to  order 
and  throw  away  what  is  not  needed ;  write  it  out  in  Latin ;  be 
prepared  fourteen  days  beforehand  and  revise  daily.  When  there 
is  to  be  a  discussion  or  debate,  the  question  is  given  out  eight 
days  in  advance,  and  the  language  used  is  Latin  without  regard  to 
bad  grammar.  At  times  critiques  of  authors  or  of  parts  of  their 
writings  are  appointed;  these  are  written  in  the  vernacular. 
Occasionally  the  seminar  turns  to  modern  Latin  as  shown  in  the 
works  of  Manutius  and  others.  As  Herbst  says,  the  seminar 
shows  the  way  and  the  method,  and  the  lecture  the  aim,  the  whole, 
the   system.     The   modem  seminar  is  a  poor  representative  of 
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Wolf's  creation.  It  confines  itself  to  exegesis  and,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  critical  side.  The  exercises  are  purely  formal ;  the 
contents  of  the  text  and  the  practical  needs  of  the  future  teacher 
are  usually  neglected.  The  same  objections  are  made  against  the 
lectures.  When  there  are  so  many  aids  for  the  student,  it  would 
seem  wiser  for  the  seminar  to  consider  a  single  work  exhaustively, 
the  lecture  at  the  same  time  dealing  with  the  entire  class  of  which 
the  single  work  is  a  representative. 

As  Wolf  would  make  Latin  the  language  of  the  seminar,  it  may 
be  well  to  say  a  few  words  about  Latin  composition  from  Nie- 
buhr.  When  you  write  Latin,  says  he,  make  your  thought  as  con- 
cise as  you  possibly  can,  and  then  translate.  Study  the  structure 
of  the  periods  of  the  great  writers  and  try  to  imitate  them. 
Practice  by  translating  a  passage  from  the  original  in  such  a 
way  as  to  break  up  the  period,  and  then  try  to  restore  it 
as  it  was  before.  Take  care  that  your  language  be  of  one 
.  epoch ;  decide  once  for  all  whether  you  will  follow  Cicero  and 
Livy  or  Quintilian  and  Tacitus ;  you  would  not  think  of  mixing 
together  the  German  of  1650  and  1800.  Try  to  get  the  art 
of  binding  the  sentences  together  ;  without  it,  all  pretended  Latin 
is  a  martyrdom  for  the  reader.  Pay  great  attention  to  the  meta- 
phors, and  writing  in  Latin  will  become  a  school  of  every  good 
style.  If  you  cannot  write  fluently  and  in  a  polished  manner, 
you  should  not  be  discouraged;  fulness  and  ripeness  of  expres- 
sion presume  a  ripeness  of  the  soul  which  development  alone  will 
bring.  We  are  far  behind  the  Germans  in  this  department ;  how 
many  of  our  scholars  could  write  a  book  in  Latin?  This  is  done 
every  year  and  as  a  matter  of  course  by  the  least  ambitious 
of  German  philologists.  But  among  us  the  study  of  Latin  and 
Greek  prose  composition  is  steadily  gaining  ground.  It  is  the 
best  test  of  the  student's  knowledge  of  syntax. 

When  the  student  arrives  at  the  university  he  has  read  about 
as  much  Latin  and  Greek  as  our  graduates.  He  has  been  under 
a  most  rigid  intellectual  discipline  for  at  least  six  years,  and  he  is 
supposed  to  be  able  to  govern  himself.  Courses  of  lectures  are 
open  to  him  on  all  conceivable  subjects,  both  within  and  without 
his  chosen  department.  Two  great  temptations  now  meet  him : 
he  is  likely  to  choose  the  lines  of  least  resistance  and  abandon 
Btody,  or  to  specialize  too  early  on  some  particular  author,  period,  or 
division  of  Uterature.     The  wise  student  will  plan  a  course  for 
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himself  which  will  include  the  whole  subject ;  and  as  a  modeU 
Freund  gives  us  the  triennial  cycle  which  Wolf  practiced  for 
years.     It  is  arranged  according  to  semesters  as  follows  :  — 

I.      WINTER. 

1.  Universal  history  of  the  ancient  world  as  far  as  the  migra- 
tion of  the  nations. 

2.  A  Greek  poet. 

8.   A  Roman  prosaist. 

Seminar :  Greek  poet. 

II.  SUMMER. 

4.   Cyclopaedia  of  the  old  literature. 
6.   Greek  poet. 

6.  Lives  of  philologists. 

Seminar :  Latin  prosaist. 

III.  WINTER. 

7.  General  history  of  literature  to  our  own  time. 

8.  Latin  poet. 

9.  Greek  prosaist  suitable  for  an  introduction  into  the  gram- 
matical study  of  Greek. 

Seminar :  Greek  poet. 

IV.  SUMMER. 

10.  History  of  Greek  literature. 

11.  Latin  prosaist. 

12.  Hesiod,  or  some  other  Greek  poet. 

Seminar :  Greek  prosaist. 

V.  WINTER. 

13.  Greek  antiquities. 

14.  History  of  Roman  literature. 
16.   Latin  poet. 

Seminar :  Latin  prosaist. 

VI.  SUMMER. 

16.  Roman  antiquities. 

17.  Greek  prosaist. 

18.  Mythology  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans. 

Seminar :  Latin  poet. 
Li  addition  to  this  privati%sime^  that  is,  with  a  few  chosen  stu- 
dents, according  to  any  convenient  arrangement  of  time :  — 

19.  Explanation  of  special  classes  of  ancient  authors ;  for  ex- 
ample, orators,  historians,  etc. 
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20.  SjTstematic  exposition  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar  and  the 
theory  of  style. 

21.  History  of  art,  or  numismatics. 

This  was  the  scheme  of  a  great  scholar  and  teacher,  drawn  up 
for  his  own  use.  Some  modifications  are  necessary  for  the  begin- 
ner. In  the  first  place,  few  will  be  able  to  enter  the  seminar 
immediately  after  matriculation.  Most  students  will  be  wise  if 
they  attend  a  pro-seminar  during  the  first  two  semesters.  If  there 
is  none,  they  may  gain  admittance  as  hearers  to  the  seminar  itself, 
at  the  same  time  making  a  special  study  of  the  language,  begin- 
ning with  comparative  philology,  the  inner  history  of  the  litera- 
ture, and  the  reading  of  two  or  three  great  writers  with  special 
attention  to  criticism  and  hermeneutics.  The  second  year  should 
begin  membei*ship  in  the  seminar;  this  comes  first  in  impor- 
tance. Special  attention  may  be  given  to  political,  social,  and 
religious  antiquities  —  Greek  first,  then  Latin.  The  outer  history 
of  the  literature  should  be  studied  and  the  reading  of  authors 
continued.  The  third  year  is  given  to  art,  rhetoric,  poetry,  and 
metric,  followed  by  archaeology  and  numismatics ;  if  there  is  an 
archaeological  seminar  it  is  well  to  enter  it.  Aristotle  should  be 
studied  very  carefully  during  the  year.  This  is  a  general  outline 
and  in  many  cases  it  cannot  be  followed.  Individual  circum- 
stances will  cause  changes,  to  say  nothing  .of  the  changing 
lectures  of  the  professors.  Niebuhr  does  not  think  it  absolutely 
necessary  to  follow  any  definite  plan ;  the  student  may  yield  to 
his  inclinations,  provided  always  that  he  keeps  the  gaps  in  mind 
and  attends  to  them  later.  He  began  his  studies  in  history  with 
Polybius,  and  was  well  acquainted  with  the  times  of  Cleomenes 
before  those  of  Pericles. 

One  more  point  remains  to  be  considered,  the  ethics  of  philol- 
ogy, and  here  Niebuhr  is  the  source.  The  exegesis  appeals  to 
most  students ;  in  this  the  young  scholar  should  be  modest.  He 
would  be  erudite  indeed  were  he  able  to  add  anything  new  to  the 
contributions  of  the  great  masters.  And  if  he  is  about  to  write 
a  book,  Niebuhr  gives  him  some  advice,  which  I  quote  exactly,  on 
account  of  its  importance :  "  I  am  so  firm  on  this  point  that 
I  absolutely  object  to  the  altogether  customary  practice  of 
taking  citations,  if  one  has  verified  them,  without  naming  the 
work  where  he  found  them  ;  and  I  never  allow  it  in  myself,  how- 
ever wearisome  the  double  quotation  may  be.     If  I  merely  cite  a 
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passage  I  have  found  it  myself.  Whoever  does  otherwise  gives 
the  appearance  of  greater  reading  than  belongs  to  him."  It  is  very 
plain  from  this  that  books  are  written  in  Germany  for  the  authors, 
not  for  the  public.  Men  write  themselves  into  professorships  and 
continue  writing  to  keep  themselves  there.  Niebuhr's  canon 
may  do  very  well  abroad,  but  with  us  many  years  must  pass 
before  it  will  be  practicable. 

What  are  the  benefits  of  a  classical  training?  The  question 
will  come  up  at  all  times  and  the  answers  are  about  the  same. 
One  would  suppose  that  there  had  always  been  a  crisis  when  the 
antique  was  about  to  give  way  to  the  modern,  the  spiritual  to  the 
material,  as  the  polemists  say.  The  ideal  of  the  gymnasial  course, 
as  distinguished  from  that  of  the  real-schule,  is  the  equal  develop- 
ment of  the  powers  of  the  mind ;  it  is  the  historical,  while  the 
other  is  natural.  It  goes  back  to  the  sources  of  culture,  when 
the  world  itself  was  young  —  a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  the 
mind  of  youth.  The  theater  of  action  is  not  strange;  it  is 
distant  in  time  ak)ne.  Is  the  life  of  the  Iliad  young  or  old? 
There  is  danger  of  attempting  too  much  in  education ;  the  threads 
of  one  study  are  hardly  grai>i)ed  before  they  have  to  be  dropped 
again.  Far  better  is  it  to  delay  with  pleasure  and  thoroughness 
over  a  few  subjects  ;  that  is  the  true  nature  of  all  instruction. 
And  certainly  the  old  autliors  of  the  Ix^st  time,  who  are  sick  with 
no  skepticism,  with  no  weakness  for  morbid  introspection,  with  no 
teasing  impatience  and  repletion,  can  give  a  picture  of  simplicity 
and  innocence,  of  firm  character,  and  of  complete  penetration 
and  control  of  their  subjects.  The  enemy  of  classical  training  is 
materialism,  *"  which  finds  only  steamboats,  railroads,  and  indus- 
trial advantages  worthy  of  praise."  When  it  gets  the  mastery 
the  poor  muses  must  give  way ;  it  is  the  death  of  spiritual  life. 
It  manifests  itself  in  hostility  or  indifference  to  religion,  and  to 
eyerything  that  has  no  practical  end.  They  who  are  the  strong- 
est opponents  of  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the  mediaeval  edu- 
cation are  at  the  same  time  tlie  bitterest  enemies  of  the  Bible. 
This  was  written  by  llerbst  a  generation  ago,  and  yet  materialism 
has  not  conquered. 

The  American  student,  on  his  first  introduction  to  German 
scholarship  and  German  methods,  is  apt  to  be  stupefied  at 
the  immensity  of  their  work  and  the  amount  of  their  visible 
scholarship.     Then,  as  he  looks  into  the  matter,  he  begins  to  gam 
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courage.  No  one  of  us  studies  philology  according  tp  Wolf's  care- 
ful system,  but  most  of  our  philologists  are  acquainted  with  all  the 
subdivisions  to  a  greater  or  less  degree.  Textual  criticism  has 
never  found  favor  in  this  country ;  few  scholars  have  had  any 
training  in  it ;  but  work  has  been  done  in  comparative  philology 
and  grammar,  in  exegesis  and  lexicography,  that  has  won  us 
honor  abroad.  The  time  has  gone  by  in  which  it  was  necessary 
to  interpret  the  ''  Cambridge  "  of  a  title-page  as  ''  Cambridge, 
England."  There  is  little  encouragement  among  us  for  exhaus- 
tive work  in  philology.  Of  course  the  labor  is  its  own  reward  to  a 
great  extent,  but  a  man  may  work  for  years  and  hardly  earn  his  liv- 
ing and  then  if  he  is  successful  in  gaining  one  of  our  few  prizes  — 
and  he  cannot  get  them  for  scholarship  alone  —  the  pecuniary 
reward  is  not  at  all  commensurate  with  his  labors.  The  German 
philologue  can  manufacture  a  book  every  six  months  or  so,  which 
he  takes  care  shall  fall  under  the  notice  of  the  proper  official 
of  State.  The  higher  prizes  are  within  his  reach  if  he  has  brains 
and  is  willing  to  work ;  and  wherever  he  may  be,  as  under-teacher 
or  professor,  there  is  a  pension  awaiting  him  in  his  old  age.  Is  not 
this,  after  all,  the  great  incentive  of  German  scholarship,  and  in 
America  must  not  philology  pay  better  before  there  is  much  im- 
provement? 

THE   VALUE   OF  AN  EDUCATION. 

FROM  the  close  of  the  war"  [1812]  ^'to  the  end  of  his  life,  a 
period  of  sixteen  years,  (xirard  pui-sued  the  even  tenor  of 
his  way,  as  keen  and  steady  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  and  as 
careful  in  preserving  it,  as  though  his  fortune  were  still  insecure. 
Why  was  this?  We  should  answer  the  question  thus:  Because 
his  defective  education  left  him  no  other  resource.  We  frequently 
hear  the  'success'  of  such  men  as  Astor  and  Girard  adduced  as 
evidence  of  the  uselessness  of  early  education.  On  the  contrary,  it 
is  precisely  such  men  who  prove  its  necessity ;  since  when  they 
have  conquered  fortune  they  know  not  how  to  avail  themselves  of 
its  advantages.  When  Franklin  had,  at  the  age  of  forty-two,  won 
a  moderate  competence,  he  could  turn  from  business  to  science 
and  from  science  to  the  public  service.  Strong-minded  but 
unlettered  men,  like  Girard,  who  cannot  be  idle,  must  needs  plod 
on  to  the  end."  —  Parton:  "Famous  Men  of  Recent  Times," 
p.  230. 
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ADDRESS   OF  EMERSON  E.    WHITE.   LL,D,, 

SUPERINTENDENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO,  BEFORE  THE 
SCHOOLMASTERS'  CLUB,  BOSTON,   OCTOBER  29,  1887. 

Mr.  President  and  Gentlemen,  —  Pleiise  accept  my  hearty 
thanks  for  the  very  great  honor  conferred  by  the  invitation  to  be 
the  guest  of  the  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Massachusetts  on  this 
occasion.  The  fact  that  every  invited  visitor  to  Boston  is  ex- 
pected to  make  a  speech,  at  first  caused  me  no  little  embarrass- 
ment ;  but  the  situation  was  soon  relieved  by  the  kind  assurance 
of  the  officers  of  the  club  that  a  formal  and  elaborate  address 
would  not  be  expected.  It  seems  proper  to  add  that  it  seemed 
well  to  defer  all  consideration  of  what  ouglit  to  be  said  in  this 
presence  until  I  had  come  into  the  educational  atmosphere  of 
New  England,  hoping  that  I  might  therefrom  absorb  a  few 
thoughts  that  could  be  expressed  with  the  full  concurrence  of  my 
hearers,  and  I  trust  that  this  may  now  be  my  good  fortune. 

Some  aspects  of  current  educational  discussion  seem  to  indicate 
that  not  a  few  minds  are  dazzled,  if  not  dazed,  by  the  brilliancy  of 
our  material  civilization.  The  marvelous  progress  in  discovery  and 
inventK)n  within  the  past  thirty  years,  and  the  consequent  multi- 
plication of  the  forms  and  applications  of  human  skill  and  industry 
are,  indeed,  bewildering.  The  material  products  of  these  various 
forms  of  effort  are  also  so  tangible,  so  sensuous  and  impressive, 
that  they  assume  the  importance  of  ends  of  human  existence. 

Indeed,  under  this  influence  and  dominancy  of  material  forces 
and  enterprises,  a  new  definition  of  man  is  being  evolved.  Man  is 
a  creature  whose  chief  end  is  to  invent  and  manufacture  material 
products.  The  suspicion  becomes  increasingly  strong  that  man's 
supreme  mission  is  to  fit  up  the  world  not  only  for  posterity,  but 
for  some  coming  race  of  beings  worthy  of  its  best  ministry. 

As  a  result  of  this  bewilderment,  there  is  in  many  minds 
a  strange  confusion  of  ends  and  means.  The  old  opinion  that 
man  eats  to  live  is  inverting  its  terms,  and  the  seeming  truth  is 
that  man  lives  to  eat.  The  Garden  of  Eden  was  created,  as  we 
read,  for  the  first  pair,  but  the  suspicion  grows  that  they  were 
created  for  the  garden,  and  especially  to  till  and  dress  it.     The 
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curse  pronounced  on  Adam  that  in  the  sweat  of  the  face  he  should 
eat  bread  is  seeming  to  be  the  very  end  for  which  man  was  cre- 
ated, and  when  this  sweating  for  bread  is  over,  his  mission  will  be 
ended! 

In  the  face  of  this  dazzling  materialism,  I  wish  to  hold  up  man 
himself  as  the  supreme  earthly  fEtct.  Material  civilization  is  only 
a  means  to  his  perfection  and  well-being.  These  humming  manu* 
&ctories,  this  steam-pulsed  and  steam-winged  commerce,  these 
iron  highways  belting  the  continents,  the  metal  nerves  of  the 
lightning  that  net-work  the  land  and  traverse  the  ocean's  depths, 
pulsating  with  earth's  acted  history,  are  all  but  agencies  for  man's 
progress  and  welfare.  Even  civilization  itself  borrows  its  value  and 
its  significance  from  man,  by  whom  and  for  whom  it  exists.  Even 
human  government  is  but  a  means  for  his  protection  and  nurture. 
Constitutions  and  laws,  executives  and  courts,  commerce  and  art, 
are  for  man  —  man  created  only  a  little  lower  than  the  angels  and 
crowned  with  glory  and  honor.  Man  is  above  all  human  enter- 
prises, all  human  institutions,  at  once  their  end  and  purpose  and 
glory. 

Do  you  ask  2  ^  What  has  all  this  to  do  with  the  topic  under 
discussion  ? "  I  answer :  "  Much,  every  way."  If  man  be  the 
supreme  earthly  fact,  the  end  of  all  civilization,  it  follows  that  the 
chief,  the  central  concern  of  education  is  to  make  the  most  and 
best  possible  of  man.  The  central,  guiding,  determining  aim  of 
the  school  must  be  manhood,  and  this  is  the  one  product  that  may 
be  demanded  of  the  public  school. 

The  more  careful  students  of  educational  progress  have  noted 
the  fact  that  much  that  seems  new  in  education  is  only  a  fresh 
expression  of  very  old  truths,  and  many  of  the  catch-words  of  re- 
form are  only  new  labels  on  old  ideas.  One  of  the  new  maxims 
in  education  is  the  sending  of  the  whole  boy  to  school.  (Perhaps 
it  is  the  entire  boy  or  all  of  the  boy,  for  I  have  not  yet  used  it 
enough  to  be  certain  when  on  my  feet.)  The  claim  of  this  maxim 
to  newness  is  based  on  the  assumption  that  hitherto  some  part  of 
the  boy  has  been  left  at  home.  Those  of  us  who  have  had  the 
training  of  boys  in  past  years  were,  I  am  sure,  not  aware  of  the 
&ct  that  the  entire  boy  was  not  present.  There  was  certainly 
enough  of  him  on  hand  for  all  practical  purposes !  But  while 
I  like  this  new  maxim,  I  think  I  can  suggest  a  better,  and  that  is 
the  sending  of  the  coming  man  to  school.     The  essential  duty  of 
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the  teacher  is  to  see  in  every  boy  that  crosses  the  threshold  of  the 
school  a  coming  man — not  an  artisan,  not  a  merchant,  not  a  sol- 
dier, but  comprehensively  and  supremely  a  man.  This  coming 
man  is  to  be  more  than  a  workman ;  he  is  to  be  the  head  of  the 
family,  a  member  of  society,  a  citizen  of  the  State,  a  subject  of 
divine  government,  and  out  of  these  relations  will  flow  duties  and 
obligations  of  the  highest  imi)ortance.  The  boy  may  be  in  man- 
hood a  hewer  of  wood,  but  if  his  life  answers  manhood's  great 
end,  he  must  also  be  a  hewer  of  wrong.  The  engineer  must  be 
swifter  than  his  engine,  the  plowman  wider  and  deeper  than  his 
farrow,  and  the  merchant  longer  than  his  yardstick. 

I  have  only  time  to  add  that  what  the  coming  man  most  needs 
is  that  the  embryo  powers  of  the  child  be  developed  and  trained, 
—  the  powers  to  know,  to  feel,  to  will,  to  enjoy,  —  j)owers  of  mind 
and  heart;  and  all  this  culture  must  recognize  one  central  law  of 
all  spiritual  growth.  Every  normal  activity  of  the  soul  leaves  as 
its  abiding  result  an  increased  power  to  act  in  like  manner  and 
a  tendency  to  act  again.  Power  and  tendency  are  the  resultants 
of  all  human  activity.  Manhood  is  the  resultant  of  the  past  ex- 
periences of  the  soul.  Hence  whatever  power  and  skill  manhood 
most  imperatively  demands  must  be  secured  by  right  activity  and 
training  in  childhood  and  youth,  and  this  may  reasonably  be  asked 
of  the  public  schools.  This  is  the  common,  the  universal  need  of 
man  as  man.  To  be  a  little  more  specific,  the  elementary  schools 
may  be  held  to  the  duty  of  cultivating  power  and  skill  in  the 
seven  fundamental  arts  of  the  school  —  reading,  language  (oral  and 
written),  numbers,  writing,  dtawing,  music,  and  behavior,  and  the 
greatest  \  >f  these  is  behavior.  The  central  aim  of  the  school  is  the 
I)erfectio.»  of  manhood,  and  the  central  fact  of  manhood  is  charac- 
ter. A  noble  and  self-centered  character  is  the  one  imperative 
and  central  aim  of  all  right  school-training. 

But  tlie  school  must  not  only  seek  to  tmin  manhood-power ;  it 
must  also  teach  fundamental  knowledge,  not  the  knowledge  of 
special  pursuits  or  callings,  but  knowledge  of  general  application 
and  utility.  The  prime  question  here  is,  What  is  the  knowledge 
that  man  0%  man  needs  for  growth,  for  guidance,  for  enjoyment  ? 

I  cannot  here  enter  upon  the  discussion  of  the  question  of 
methods.  It  must  sufiice  to  say  that  education  as  an  art  is  based 
on  the  nature  of  the  child,  and  its  chief  aim  must  be  to  unfold, 
to  train,  and  to  enrich  the  child's  spiritual  nature.     The  mind 
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must  be  trained  to  know  the  truth,  the  heart  to  enjoy  it,  and  the 
will  to  purpose  it. 

The  time  has  come  when  training  for  manhood  needs  to  be  set 
forth  anew  as  the  primary  and  comprehensive  function  of  the 
common  school.  Whatever  else  may  be  attempted,  this  training 
must  not  be  sacrificed  or  left  undone. 


THE  following  incident  occurred  at  Cambridge,  and  is  related 
by  Samuel  Longfellow  in  his  "Final  Memorials"  of  his 
brother,  the  poet:  — 

I  saw  a  boy  beside  a  poet's  gate 

Coaxing  from  wheezy  pipes  a  doleful  strain, 

And  seeming  some  kind  answer  to  await: 

"Ah,  boy!"  I  said,  *'your  discord  is  in  vain." 

I  saw  a  poet  a  window  open  wide, 
And  smile,  and  toss  down  pennies  to  the  boy; 

The  great  sun  pushed  the  April  clouds  aside, 
A  tiny  bird  looked  up  and  sang  for  joy. 

Poet  of  all  time !    Beggar  of  to-day ! 

For  me,  unseen,  this  benison  you  leave, — 
In  God's  great  world  there  is  no  lonely  way. 

Humblest  and  highest  may  give  and  may  receive.^ 

*  It  was  on  one  such  ooca«lon  that  Longfellow  said  to  his  companion :  **  I  always  like  to 
pay  the  musicians;  they  have  to  work  hard."  And  smiling,  added:  *'  Did  you  ever  cairy  a 
burden  on  your  back?  " 
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THE    TENDENCY  OF   TECHNICAL    TRAINING. 

BY  MART  DEYO,  GARDINER,  N.  Y. 

IT  would  seem  that  this  is  to  be  preeminently  an  age  of 
specialists.  The  already  multitudinous  and  seemingly  minute 
branches  of  labor  to  which  men  devote  themselves  are  constantly 
being  more  and  more  divided  and  subdivided,  till  one  wonders  at 
the  exceeding  smallness  of  man's  abilities,  or  the  exceeding  great- 
ness of  his  requirements.  But  wonder  as  we  may,  the  condition 
remains,  and  has  evidently  come  to  stay.  Though  plainly  an  out- 
come of  the  demands  of  our  modern  high-pressure  civilization, 
this  increase  of  specialties,  by  a  sort  of  reaction,  rapidly'  advjmces 
this  same  civilization  which  calls  again  for  more  minute  divisions 
of  labor,  till  the  imagination  fails  in  trying  to  picture  the  ultimate 
result. 

Primitive  man  took  the  materials  that  nature  furnished  and 
built  his  house  himself  from  "  foundation  stone  to  turret,"  made 
the  furniture  therefor,  moved  his  family  in,  and  was  happy. 
Modern  civilized  man,  far  from  content  with  such  a  habitation,  pre- 
fers to  devote  his  entire  energies  to  some  small  detail  of  a  house, 
perhaps  to  the  door-knobs,  and,  in  exchange  for  these,  employs 
a  hundred  workmen  to  manufacture  his  dwelling,  each  doing  an 
equally  small  thing.  He  puts  therein  only  so  much  of  his  own 
labor  as  is  represented  by  the  door-knobs,  and  demands  that  every 
fellow-laborer  shall  devote  all  his  energies  and  skill  to  the  perfect- 
ing each  of  his  own  special  part  of  the  work. 

We  no  longer  feel  satisfied  to  have  the  duties  of  priest,  teacher, 
and  physician  performed  by  the  same  individual,  as  they  were  in 
the  earlier  centuries ;  nor  should  we  now  deem  it  quite  safe  to 
either  interest  to  require  our  prominent  legislators  to  take  charge 
of  important  military  councils. 

This  demand  for  good  work  requires  not  only  that  all  a  man's 
energies  be  turned  in  one  direction,  but  also  that  they  shall  have 
been  cultivated  and  trained  in  that  direction.  Together  with  the 
call  for  the  finer  division  of  labor  comes  the  call  for  special  prep- 
aration for  the  work  undertaken,  and  universities,  professional  col- 
leges, training  schools,  and  normal  classes  spring  up  to  meet  the 
demand. 
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In  the  old  world  technical  training  has  long  been  in  favor,  and 
the  international  exhibitions  have  shown  the  superior  advancement 
in  the  arts  and  manufactures  of  those  countries  where  institu- 
tions for  special  instruction  in  such  matters  are  most  patronized  ; 
while  the  term  "  German  specialist "  already  calls  up  the  idea  of 
the  highest  possible  present  attainment  in  scientific,  archaeological, 
or  philosophical  research. 

Our  own  attempts  in  this  direction  h^ve  been  retarded  by  the 
newness  of  our  organization  and  the  sparseness  of  our  population. 
A  new  country  is  not  fiivorable  to  the  production  of  specialists. 
Where  neighbors  are  five  miles  apart,  the  individual  who  can  do 
but  one  of  the  thousand  things  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  life  is 
not  to  be  envied. 

Yet  we  have  not  been  slow  to  recognize  the  fact  that  the  world 
of  to-day  is  far  too  wide  for  one  man  to  conquer,  and  our  progress 
in  methods  of  attacking  it  piecemeal  is  keeping  pace  with  our 
other  advancements.  Specialists  are  taking  precedence  every- 
where. We  shall  soon  be  as  much  astonished  at  a  man  who  would 
ask  the  same  physician  to  treat  a  fever  and  set  a  broken  bone,  or 
the  same  lawyer  to  contest  a  will  and  defend  a  criminal,  as  we  are 
now  at  a  person  who  goes  to  a  barber  shop  to  be  bled,  or  expects 
the  minister  to  teach  his  son  higher  mathematics. 

And  so,  also,  is  the  necessity  being  recognized  of  special  prep- 
aration for  every  occupation.  Even  the  New  York  City  man  will 
now  admit  that  he  possibly  may  need  a  few  practical  lessons  be- 
fore he  can  succeed  at  farming,  and  some  "  sweet  girl  graduates  " 
acknowledge  that  they  could  not  cook  an  appetizing  dinner  with- 
out some  technical  instruction  —  quite  a  remarkable  stage  of 
progress  when  we  remember  that  until  recently  farming  was 
thought  to  "  come  natural "  to  men  and  cooking  to  women  ;  while 
it  is  no  longer  thought  unkind  to  send  the  most  tender  mother 
from  her  sick  child's  bed,  if  in  her  place  comes  a  nurse  trained  in 
the  proper  care  of  such  sufferers.  Very  soon,  too,  will  interested 
parents  require  not  only  that  the  teachers  of  their  children  be 
learned  in  the  subject-matter  of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  but 
also  that  they  be  familiar  with  what  may  have  been  discovered  to 
be  the  best  methods  of  imparting  their  knowledge. 

This  is  all  technical  training  of  any  kind  is  —  a  learning  from 
precept  and  illustration  what  our  predecessors  had  to  learn  from 
experiment  and  experience,  so  that  we  may  be  able  to  begin  the 
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work  with  the  skill  with  which  they  left  it  —  a  very  g^at  advan- 
tage, certainly,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  those  for  whom  we  work. 

So  many  regard  it  as  beyond  question  that  in  order  to  make 
our  lives  of  the  greatest  use  to  our  fellow-men,  as  well  as  to  best 
gain  a  comfortable  living  and  attain  to  what  the  world  calls  suc- 
cess, we  must  needs  not  only  devote  ourselves  to  one  small  spot 
of  the  world's  field  of  labor,  but  also  spend  a  great  part  of  the 
time  given  us  for  education  in  attaining  a  knowledge  of  that  par- 
ticular spot  and  the  best  methods  of  working  it,  making  ^^  a  prep- 
aration for  life  "  mean  merely  a  preparation  for  life's  work. 

Just  what  eflfect  this  particular  phase  of  our  '"  modem  improve- 
ments *'  will  have  upon  our  individual  and  national  character,  is 
an  interesting  question  for  whose  answer  we  wait.  That  it  must 
have  a  great  eflfect  will  be  freely  admitted  by  those  who  notice  how 
it  has  already  aflfected  our  individual  lives. 

When  one  of  our  grandmothei*8  needed  a  new  gown,  she  sheared 
the  wool  from  the  sheep  she  had  so  carefully  tended,  carded  and 
spiui  it  with  her  own  skilful  hands,  directed  only  by  her  mother; 
and,  preparing  coloring  matter  from  l)ark  previously  gathered, 
dyed  it,  wove  it,  cut  and  made  it,  using  thread  of  her  own  spin- 
ning; and  wore  it,  feeling  that  it  was  indeed  her  own,  almost 
a  part  of  her  personality,  since  into  each  step  of  its  whole  creation 
had  gone  her  thought,  care,  and  effort.  In  its  construction 
all  her  faculties  had  been  exercised,  and  she  was  generally 
strengthened  thereby,  and  better  titted  to  meet  new  duties  and 
emergencies. 

The  dress  fabric  of  to-day,  for  whose  procuring  and  manufac- 
ture its  buyer  is  indebted  to  a  bewildering  multitude  of  hands,  is 
taken  to  an  establishment  where  the  lady  who  designs  the  costume 
would  not  think  of  cutting  it,  and  the  girl  who  drapes  or  the  one 
who  makes  buttonholes,  having  been  specially  trained  in  her  own 
department,  would  feel  quite  incompetent  to  baste  up  the  sleeves. 
The  finished  dress  comes  home  to  the  teacher  who  is  to  wear  it 
a  foreign  stranger,  whose  acquaintance  she  has  to  make.  Her 
taste  for  discovery  and  exploration  will  be  pleasantly  exercised  in 
her  eflforts  to  find  the  pocket,  and  the  chances  are  that,  if  called 
upon  to  rearrange  a  drapery  or  alter  a  cufif,  she  would  feel  much 
puzzled  and  inconvenienced. 

Yet  this  does  not  at  all  show  that  the  modem  working-girl  is 
not  as  skilful  or  has  not  as  much  wisdom  and  industry  as  her 
grandmother  —  probably  she  has  more.     The  diflference  is  in  the 
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dress  and  in  the  training  —  the  dress  being  the  outcome  of  the 
training. 

But  the  question  is,  Will  the  difference  long  remain  only  in  the 
dress  and  in  the  training?  Will  not  this  increasing  narrownen 
in  fields  of  thought  and  labor,  the  exercising  of  a  few  faculties 
only,  and  the  concentrating  of  all  energies  in  one  direction,  —  will 
not  these  seriously  affect  the  character  of  persons  so  trained? 
It  certainly  tends  to  produce  helplessness  when  the  person  is 
out  of  the  regular  sphere  of  action,  and  so  greatly  increases  the 
interdependence  of  society  —  perhaps  not  a  bad  thing. 

Another  equally  obvious  result  is  the  obliteration  of  personal 
individuality  and  the  substitution  of  class  individuality.  You 
know  from  his  walk  that  the  man  you  see  coming  is  a  sailor,  long 
before  you  recognize  your  friend  the  sea-captain ;  and  on  introduc- 
ing your  pastor,  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  that  he  is  Reverend, 
though  you  will  take  the  first  opportunity  to  tell  your  friend  that 
he  has  a  remarkable  intellect ;  while  school  teachers  are  proverbi- 
ally recognized  as  far  as  they  can  be  seen. 

These  effects  are,  perhaps,  merely  externals,  yet  they  do  not 
lessen  our  interest  in  the  query  whether  the  daily  repetition  of 
the  same  labor  and  the  constant  dwelling  upon  the  same  line  of 
thought  can  favor,  or  even  allow,  that  development  of  character 
which  the  more  varied  occupations  and  the  more  liberal  culture 
tended  to  produce?  Is  it  not  inevitable  that  so  much  merely 
technical  training  must  result  in  a  loss  of  symmetry,  if  not  in 
positive  deformity? 

We  may  possibly  be  paying  more  dearly  than  we  think  for  the 
excellence  of  our  manufactures,  the  discoveries  of  our  scientists, 
or  the  researches  of  our  literati.  Our  pleasure  at  welcoming  the 
ideal  artist,  the  ideal  musician,  or  even  the  ideal  school  teacher, 
must  be  lessened  if,  in  exchange  for  these,  we  have  had  to  yield 
up  the  ideal  man  or  the  ideal  woman. 

We  may  lose  in  another  way  also  when  we  demand  that  complex 
human  nature,  with  all  its  wonderfully  varied  capacities,  shall  do 
one  thing,  and  one  thing  only,  because,  forsooth,  we  want  a  superior 
article  in  some  department.  There  may  be  latent  possibilities  for 
other  and  much  grander  things  which  our  narrow  training  will 
never  permit  to  develop.  Though  the  convenience  and  desira- 
bility of  fountains  in  our  courtyards  is  beyond  question,  if  might 
be  doubtful  wisdom,  to  say  nothing  of  justice,  to  keep  Pegasus 
ibfeyer  stamping  hoof-marks  in  the  turf. 
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But  suoh  considerations  will  scarcely  have  a  feather's  weight  of 
influence  in  retarding  this  ^^  irresistible  march  of  progress."  The 
general  public  is  but  just  realizing  how  much  it  owes  to  special- 
ists, and  how  dependent  it  is  upon  them ;  and  it  is  sure  to  clamor 
loudly  for  more,  not  hesitating  to  assert  that  one  invention  like 
that  of  the  telephone  is  of  more  use  than  a  dozen  ideal  men. 
And  individuals  are  only  too  ready  to  be  sacrificed.  Good  work 
has  a  market  value ;  noble  character  and  grand  possibilities  have 
not,  and  the  ^^  market  bell "  must  always  be  a  potent  influence. 

Yet  there  are  privileges  which  even  we,  nation  of  barterers  as 
we  are,  feel  to  be  above  any  market  value.  Though  the  hearing 
of  a  blind  man  is  far  more  acute  than  of  one  who  can  see,  the 
policy  of  blinding  or  even  habitually  blindfolding  those  whose 
calling  requires  acute  hearing  has  not  yet  been  advocated.  We 
are  willing  to  leave  such  methods  to  the  Italian  vendor  of  canary 
birds.  Why  should  we  place  our  mental  powers  below  the  physi- 
cal, and  think  it  wise  to  develop  one  spiritual  faculty  or  capacity 
at  the  expense,  if  not  the  total  obliteration,  of  others  ? 

Happy  will  be  the  man  who  shall  discover  the  golden  mean,  if 
such  mean  there  be,  which  will  enable  him  to  attain  so  much  gen- 
eral culture  and  exercise  as  will  keep  his  mind  rich  and  his  chaiv 
acter  large  and  symmetrical,  and  yet  will  allow  him  to  so  devote 
his  energies  to  some  one  thing  that  his  success  in  it  will  exceed 
that  of  any  of  his  fellows ! 

Meanwhile  there  are  compensations.  If  our  work  must  drive 
us  in  but  one  direction,  our  play,  if  we  will,  can  lead  us  in  many. 
And  here  is  where  compensations  meet  us.  Specialists  greet  us 
everywhere  we  turn.  They  are  ready  to  help  us,  and  will  give  us 
in  an  hour  what  it  took  them  months  to  acquire.  Under  their 
skilful  instruction,  by  means  of  newspapers,  lectures,  and  re- 
views, or,  best  of  all,  through  social  intercourse,  we  can  get  with 
little  labor  the  best  thoughts  and  discoveries  of  each  branch  of 
research.  In  this  way  too  we  gain  ideas  of  what  men  of  other 
callings  are  thinking  of  and  how  they  work. 

You  may  have  always  been  tod  busy  buying  groceries  to  learn 
anything  about  art,  but  your  artist  friend  from  over  the  way  will 
explain  to  you  all  the  fine  points  in  that  great  picture  the  world 
is  raving  over,  so  that  you  can  enjoy  it  very  intelligently.  And 
at  the  same  time  you  will  catch  an  invigorating  breath  from  his 
intellectual  hilltop. 

It  is  possible  too  to  take  in  a  good  deal  by  absorption,  if  one 
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keeps  one's  self  in  a  sympathetic  mood.  And  this  way  may  be 
always  open ;  for  though  energies  are  limited,  sympathies  are  not. 
By  means  of  them  we  may  find,  if  not  doors,  at  least  windows 
opening  in  every  direction,  through  which  we  may  see  enough  to 
keep  ourselves  from  feeling  that  "  our  parish  is  the  world,"  even 
though  we  may  never  become  wise  enough  to  accept  the  fact  that 
the  "world  is  our  parish." 

Perhaps,  indeed,  it  is  in  this  very  matter  of  sympathy  that  the 
secret  lies.  Saint  Paul  proclaimed  himself  the  prince  of  special- 
ists when  he  asserted,  "  This  one  thing  I  do,"  yet  we  know  with 
what  grand  success,  in  his  great  sympathy,  he  became  "  all  things 
to  all  men."  We  may  have  to  wait  for  the  reign  of  universal  love 
before  our  ideal  specialist  shall  be  our  ideal  man. 

But  though  we  ma}'^  not  expect  to  see  our  practical  business 
men  properly  adore  poetry,  our  scientists  love  tlie  dead  languages, 
or  our  theologians  excel  in  mathematics  till  the  time  when  the 
lion  shall  lie  down  with  the  lamb,  yet  we  may  even  now  anticipate 
the  millennium  in  so  far  as  not  to  become  so  selfishly  absorbed  in 
our  own  specialty  that  we  can  take  no  interest  in  those  of  our 
neighbors.  "  Look  not  every  man  on  his  own  things,  but  every 
man  also  on  the  things  of  others."  And  by  means  of  this  general 
interest  and  sympathy  we  may  be  able  to  learn  *' something  of 
everything,"  even  while  aiming  to  learn  '*  everything  of  some- 
thing." 

If  the  forms  we  give  to  our  characters  here  are  those  in  which 
they  are  to  grow  and  develop  through  eternity,  — if  it  should  be 
that  of  the  dwarfed  and  misshapen,  it  will  be  decreed  as  of  the 
unjust  and  the  unrighteous :  ''  He  that  is  narrow  let  him  be  narrow 
still,"  —  the  good  accomplished  by  the  strict  specialist  must  be  well- 
nigh  infinite  to  compensate  him  for  what  he  relincjuishes. 

Though  life  is  too  short  to  do  everything,  and  our  plain  duty  is 
to  take  up  that  little  part  of  the  world's  work  that  falls  to  our 
share  and  "  do  it  with  our  might,"  to  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
good  of  our  fellow-men,  y^t  we  must  not  forget  the  other 
equally  potent,  though  less  familiar,  truth,  that  when  we  began 
time  we  also  began  eternity,  and  that,  if  we  but  accept  it,  its 
infinite  leisure  is  already  ours.  *'  He  that  believeth  shall  not 
make  haste,"  neither  shall  he  allow  false  ideas  of  the  limits  of 
life  or  of  the  importance  of  his  own  work  to  persuade  him  that  in 
order  to  do  what  God  gives  him  to  do  he  must  needs  give  up 
trying  to  be  what  God  wants  him  to  be  — perfect. 
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THE  ROSE,    THE  LILY,   AND   THE    VINE  IN 

HISTOR  Y. 

BT  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE. 

MEDIA  is  the  home  of  the  rose.  Hafiz  praises  the  roses 
of  Shiraz,  and  Herodotus  records  that  every  Babylonian 
had  carved  on  his  staff  the  figure  of  some  object,  usually  that  of 
an  apple,  an  eagle,  or  of  a  rose.  The  conquest  of  the  East  by  the 
Medes  and  Persians  spread  the  culture  of  the  rose,  and  the  Sower 
followed  them  into  Phrygia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia.  Thrace 
boasted  a  variety  having  sixty  leaves,  and  Philippi,  where  Brutus 
saw  the  ghost  of  Caesar,  was  the  home  of  the  hundred-leaved 
rose.  The  Greeks  received  the  rose  from  their  Persian  enemies, 
and  by  their  colonies  in  Italy  introduced  the  plant  into  Western 
Europe,  softening  the  Hellenic  name,  rhodoru,  into  the  Latin,  roBa. 
Roman  literature  is  full  of  references  to  the  rose.  When  Cleo- 
patra banqueted  Antony  in  the  great  hall  of  her  palace  in  Tar- 
sus, she  caused  the  floor  first  to  be  laid  three  feet  deep  with  roses. 
The  flower  early  became  the  emblem  of  decaying  beauty.  A  Greek 
proverb  says :  If  thou  hast  passed  by  a  rose,  seek  it  not  again ; 
and  a  Latin  saying  carries  the  same  meaning :  There  is  no  rose  of 
a  hundred  days.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  empire,  rose-culture 
had  become  a  fine  art  in  Italy.  Varro  advised  his  friends  to 
plant  violets  and  roses  for  the  Roman  market  as  the  most  profit- 
able use  they  could  make  of  their  suburban  farms.  Macrobius 
complained  of  the  fashionable  Romans  that  they  were  satisfied 
with  nothing  less  than  snow  in  summer  and  with  roses  in  winter. 
The  ancient  Egyptians  did  not  know  the  rose ;  there  is  no  picture 
of  it  on  the  monuments.  After  Egypt  was  reduced  to  a  Persian 
satrapy,  extensive  areas  were  transformed  into  rose-gardens,  from 
which  ship-loads  of  the  flowers  were  transported  to  Rome  and  to 
other  cities  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  But  the  Romans  did 
not  dejijind  upon  Egypt  for  their  supply  of  winter  roses ;  they 
gi'ew  ^iMI  for  themselves  under  glass.  The  emperor  Yerua 
igbuff^.hiif  bed  with  rose-leaves,  and  the  mad  Syrian,  Helioga- 
iahxAi  litmdly  suffocated  his  guests  at  table  in  roses. 
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Among  the  popular  feasts  of  the  Romans  was  the  rosaria,  or 
feast  of  roses,  that  occurred  in  May  or  in  early  June.  The  Chris- 
tian Church  inherited  this  festival  and  transformed  it  into  a  reli- 
gious feast  at  Whitsuntide,  and  to  this  day  the  Italians  call  the 
feast  pasqua  rugiado,  a  corruption  of  pasqua  rosa  —  feast  of  roses. 
Those  who  partook  of  the  festivities  had  been  accustomed  to 
clothe  themselves  with  roses,  and  the  string  of  roses  worn  about 
the  waist  became  the  rosary. 

There  is  a  tradition  among  the  Turks  that  the  rose  sprang  from 
the  ground  on  which  had  fallen  Mohammed's  tears.  If  the  legend 
be  true,  the  prophet  never  wept  over  the  barbarous  East,  because 
the  rose  has  deserted  its  long-neglected  home  and  has  clung  ten- 
derly to  the  haunts  of  civilized  life.  In  the  East  the  bramble  has 
taken  possession  of  the  rose-gardens  of  Shiraz  and  of  Shushan. 

The  flower  was  known  also  to  the  Semitic  peoples.  Solomon 
sings  its  praises  and  Hosea  prophesies  in  language  suggested  by 
it.  Homer,  the  oldest  Aryan  poet,  is  especially  fond  of  the  rose, 
and  describes  the  dawn  as  rosy-fingered.  Khodope,  the  nymph, 
takes  her  name  from  the  rose,  and  Rhodes  was  the  city  of  roses. 
In  English  history  the  flower  was  given  political  significance  by 
the  warring  houses  of  Lancaster  and  of  York. 

Shakespeare  tells  the  story  of  this  exaltation  of  the  flower.  At 
last  the  House  of  Tudor  was  the  union  of  the  white  rose  and  the 
red,  and  every  visitor  to  the  chapel  of  Henry  VII  remembers  the 
massive  stone  -roses  in  its  ceiling  and  the  gates  of  roses  through 
which  he  passes  from  the  abbey  into  the  chapel. 

In  sweet  companionship  with  the  rose  wandered  the  lily  from 
the  same  Eastern  home.  By  the  Greeks  the  flower  was  called 
lereion,  which  was  softened  into  liliuyn  by  the  Italian  colonists. 
There  is  a  legend  that  the  wanton  sprite  Aphrodite,  who  hated 
Juno,  inserted  in  the  lily,  Juno's  favorite  flower,  the  colored  pistil 
or  spathe,  in  order  to  force  the  lily  to  blush  in  shame  constantly. 

Among  Arabic  nations  the  lily  was  a  cherished  flower;  the 
Semitic  name  for  the  lilv  was  azucena.  translated  in  the  Old  Tes- 
tament  Susanna,  oi  Susa,  a  name  famed  in  the  book  of  Esther  as 
the  capital  of  the  empire  of  Ahasuerus.  Spain  still  preserves  the 
record  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Moors  in  the  same  word  for  lily  - 
(uucena.  One  of  the  glories  of  the  Alliambra  was  the  number  o 
its  courts  and  rose-gardens. 

The  three  lilies  on  the  coat  of  arms  of  France  are  said  to  be 
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transformed  spear-heads;  a  change  significant  of  the  change 
from  the  rude  Gaul  to  the  polite  Parisian.  When  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  it  was  thought  unfitting  to  deco- 
rate her  with  spear-heads,  and  in  recognition  of  her  purity  of  char- 
acter the  spear-heads  were  exchanged  for  lilies.  The  Christian 
Church  early  adopted  the  lily  as  the  emblem  of  purity.  In  many 
old  paintings  the  angel  of  the  Annunciation  bears  a  lily  calyx, 
tj^pieal  of  the  purity  of  Mary  the  Virgin.  Thus  the  lily,  like  the 
rose,  has  assumed  significance  in  the  history  of  Church  and  of 
State. 

Wine  is  repeatedly  mentioned  by  Old  Testament  writers  and  by 
Homer  in  the  Iliad  and  in  the  Odyssey.  It  is  kept  in  skin  bottles ; 
it  is  fed  to  young  heroes;  it  is  drunk  by  the  gods  on  Mount 
Olympus.  Wine  is  of  Semitic  origin.  Our  Aryan  ancestors 
knew  it  not.  The  Hebrew  said  yain;  the  Ethiopian  and  the 
Arabian,  wain ;  the  Greek,  voinos ;  the  Roman,  vinum ;  the 
Teuton,  wein.  There  is  no  Sanskrit  word  for  wine,  and  there- 
fore it  has  been  concluded  that  the  Aryans  did  not  cultivate  the 
grape  and  that  they  were  a  temperate  people.  It  was  the  Semitic 
nations  that  first  "  put  the  bottle  to  their  neighbor's  lips." 

Southeast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in  ancient  Colchis,  the  vine  grew 
wild,  and  there  to-day  the  most  primitive  modes  of  grape-culture 
are  to  be  found.  There  the  Semitic  folk  discovered  the  process 
of  fermentation,  for  alcohol  is  an  Arabic  word.  The  sour  wine  of 
Colchis  was  carried  to  the  Levant,  and  from  the  seaport  towns  of 
Asia  Minor  it  was  conveyed  by  Phoenician  merchants  to  all  the 
towns  along  the  Mediterranean  coast.  The  Greeks  knew  wine 
before  they  learned  how  to  cultivate  the  vine.  Thrace  became 
the  district  in  Greece  most  celebrated  for  its  wines,  and  Dionysius 
was  thought  to  have  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  under  his 
special  care.  Among  the  primitive  Greeks  the  libation  to  the 
gods,  as  in  Italy,  had  been  of  white  milk,  but  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  wine,  milk  was  no  longer  used.  The  change  was  made  in 
the  time  of  Numa. 

The  culture  of  the  grape  in  Southern  Italy  gave  a  name  to  the 
country,  (EnetricL,  and  to  the  people,  (Enetri^  meaning  the  land  and 
the  people  of  grape-poles.  At  the  time  of  Hannibal's  invasion  all 
Italy  was  a  vineyard,  and  Polybius  says  that  Hannibal  fed  his 
horses  with  the  wine  of  Picenum  in  order  to  cure  the  distemper 
they  had  taken  in  coming  over  the  Alps. 
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Cato  thought  that  grape  and  wine  culture  was  the  most  profita- 
ble occupation  of  his  times,  and  the  poet  Horace  mentions  many 
celebrated  wines  produced  in  his  own  vineyard  or  in  those  of  his 
friends.  Within  historical  times  vineyards  have  been  planted  be- 
yond the  Alps  in  the  country  called  by  the  Romans  Transal- 
pine Gaul,  but  now  known  as  Proven9e  (that  is,  provincia 
Romano).  Strabo  speaks  of  the  extensive  vineyards  around  Mas- 
silia  (Marseilles)  as  producing  many  brands  of  wine,  some  of 
which  were  treated  artificially  by  the  Roman  wine-merchants  in 
order  to  supply  themselves  with  a  cheap  wine  that  could  compete 
with  some  Italian  varieties.  So  anxious  were  the  Romans  to  pro- 
tect home  industries,  they  inserted  in  some  of  the  treaties  between 
themselves  and  the  transalpine  Gauls,  in  Cicero's  time,  clauses 
forbidding  the  Gauls  to  make  wine,  because  their  production  of  it 
would  injure  Italian  exportation.  The  adulteration  of  wines  had 
been  a  fine  art  long  before  the  invasion  of  Gaul  by  Caesar. 

The  popular  drink  among  the  poorer  Romans  and  even  more 
popular  among  the  Northern  tribes  was  sour  wine,  called  by  the 
Romans  acetum^  from  whence  is  our  word  acid.  Vinegar  (French, 
vinaigre^  sour  wine)  was  the  common  drink  of  the  Roman  sol- 
diery, and  it  was  given  to  criminals  on  the  cross  to  revive  them  in 
order  that  their  torment  might  be  prolonged.  It  may  be  said  that 
the  use  of  sour  wines  distinguishes  the  people  of  Northern  from 
those  of  Southern  Europe.  When  salads  were  introduced  in  the 
Low  Countries  as  an  article  of  food,  vinegar  for  the  first  time  was 
used  as  a  condiment. 

Wine-culture  has  followed  the  course  of  empire  and  it  has 
declined  where  civilization  has  declined.  It  has  flourished  most  in 
those  countries  into  which  it  was  last  introduced.  When  the  Se- 
mitic peoples  in  part  became  Mohammedans,  they  tore  up  their 
vineyards  and  looked  with  abhorrence  upon  the  use  of  wine.  A 
single  doctrine  of  the  Koran  has  changed  the  agriculture  of  vast 
areas  of  the  world.  Morocco  in  the  third  century  before  Christ  was 
a  vineyard,  but  the  fanatical  Moslems  destroyed  its  vineyards  and 
changed  its  character.  The  Moorish  conquest  of  Spain  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  destruction  of  the  old  vineyards,  which  for  centuries 
had  been  steadily  improving.  It  is  said  that  the  caliph  of  Cordova 
spared  a  small  area  devoted  to  the  raising  of  a  choice  variety  of 
grapes  in  order  that  his  table  might  not  lack  so  luxurious  a  fruit. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  America,  Prince  John  of  Portugal 
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caused  grape-cuttings  to  be  brought  from  Greece  and  from  Crete 
to  the  Madeira  Islands  and  to  the  Canaries,  and  for  nearly  four 
centuries  these  islands  were  famous  for  the  production  of  the 
finest  wine  in  the  world.  But  two  modem  evils  have  befallen  the 
Yineyards  of  these  islands :  the  blight  of  mildew  and  the  ravages 
of  the  phylollera,  which  have  seriously  injured,  if  they  have  not 
destroyed,  the  vineyards.  The  zone  of  grape-culture  has  been  a 
narrow  belt  running  irregularly  from  Colchis  in  the  east  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  west,  and  extending  not  more  than  fifty  miles 
north  or  south  of  the  forty-second  parallel  of  north  latitude.  The 
vineyards  of  the  Canary  Islands  are  the  farthest  south,  and  the  vine- 
yards of  Michigan  are  the  farthest  north,  in  this  zone.  Already  the 
vineyards  of  Central  New  York,  of  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  of  California  have  become  famous  in  this  country  ;  and 
the  vintners  of  France,  in  order  to  stay  the  ravages  of  insects  inju- 
rious to  the  vme,  have  imported  from  this  country  many  mill- 
ions of  cuttings  of  varieties  hardy  enough  to  withstand  the  ene- 
mies of  the  vine  in  Europe.  The  French  vintner  grafts  a  native 
cutting  upon  the  American  stalk. 

America  may  yet  become  the  land  of  the  vine  as  famed  as 
Thrace  or  Picenum  of  old.  Like  the  rose  and  the  lily,  which  it 
has  accompanied  in  their  wanderings  westward,  the  vine  has 
assumed  historical  significance  in  Church  and  in  State. 


Abkold  of  Rugby  expresses  what  he  desires  to  find  in  his 
older  boys,  or  the  boys  of  his  "  sixth  form  " :  — 

"  And  what  I  have  often  said  before,  I  repeat  now :  what  we 
must  look  for  here  is,  first,  religious  and  moral  principles ;  sec- 
ondly, gentlemanly  conduct;  thirdly,  intellectual  ability."  "  When 
I  have  confidence  in  the  Sixth,"  was  the  end  of  one  of  his  farewell 
addresses,  ^^  there  is  no  post  in  England  which  I  would  exchange 
for  this ;  but  if  they  do  not  support  me,  I  must  go." 
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SOME  of  our  leading  journals  seem  to  be  making  arrange- 
ments to  "back  water"  in  the  matter  of  the  parochial- 
school  controversy,  which  is  surely  coming  to  the  front,  especially 
in  the  great  metropolitan  centers  in  the  Northern  States.  It  is 
suggested  that  the  "  Poughkeepsie  system  ''  has  its  merits.  This 
means  that  children  shall  be  drafted,  on  a  sectarian  test,  into 
schools,  taught  by  church  "  brothers  and  sisters  "  during  secular 
hours,  with  a  religious  service,  after  dismissal,  in  the  school-house. 
The  teachers  are  examined  and  approved  and  the  school  supported 
in  the  same  manner  as  by  the  ordinary  arrangement.  This  is 
just  what  the  parochial  managers  desire ;  —  to  substitute  for  the 
American  common  school  a  system  that  educates  American  chil- 
dren in  sectarian  squads,  practically  engineered  by  the  priesthood 
of  every  sect.  There  was  a  time  in  Europe  when  the  priesthood 
and  the  Church  were,  doubtless,  the  broadest  influence  in  society 
—  a  protection  of  the  child  against  home  ignorance  and  incompe- 
tency ;  and  of  the  parent  against  civil  despotism  and  social 
violence. 

But  the  Church  lost  that  superiority  when  it  broke  up  into 
a  score  of  "denominations,"  and  has  not  yet  learned  the  final  lesson 
of  unity  and  variety  which  will  restore  it  to  its  ancient  and  benefi- 
cent influence.  In  this  country  the  people  are  a  far  safer,  broader, 
and  more  progressive  supervisor  of  universal  education  than  any 
professional  class ; — not  excepting  the  school-master  and  the  eccle- 
siastic. Another  fond  illusion  is  the  notion  that  the  State  should 
examine  and  approve  teachers  of  private  and  parochial,  as  well  as 
common,  schools.  But  the  less  the  State  has  to  do  with  any  school 
over  which  it  has  not  complete  supervision  theb  etter.  Either  the  private 
and  parochial  schools,  after  such  endorsement  of  their  teachers, 
would  put  in  a  claim  for  state  subsidy,  or  the  State  would  be 
tempted  to  destroy  that  freedom  of  administration  which  is  the 
best  feature  of  our  educational  life  outside  common  school  limits. 
The  thing  to  do  is  to  make  the  common  school  —  from  the  kinder 
garten  and  country  district  to  the  state  university  —  the  best  possi- 
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ble  people's  training-school  for  bead,  heart,  and  hand,  leaving  every 
other  variety  of  educational  agency  to  "  hire  its  own  hall,"  pay  its 
own  bills,  and  ^^  work  out  its  own  salvation."  In  this  way  the 
great  central  American  common  school  will,  all  the  time,  be  stir- 
ring up  the  outside  educational  realm  with  a  generous  rivalry, 
while,  in  turn,  it  will  be  refreshed  and  improved  by  the  best  work 
done  in  quarters  where  freedom  from  state  conti*ol  is  a  positive 
advantage. 

THE  Chicago  anarchists,  in  the  brief  sketches  which  have 
been  published  of  their  careers,  suggest  some  important 
reflections  as  to  the  duty  of  educators  and  statesmen  in  regard 
to  the  education  of  the  young  for  American  citizenship. 

(1)  Michael  Schwab,  a  German,  lost  his  mother  when  he  was 
eight  years  old,  and  his  father  four  years  later.  He  consequently 
grew  up  without  parental  guidance  or  control.  At  sixteen  he 
was  a  deist  and  at  seventeen  an  atheist. 

(2)  August  Spies,  also  a  German,  received  but  the  simplest 
elements  of  a  school  education,  was  a  religious  skeptic  at  fourteen, 
came  to  America  at  seventeen,  and  became  an  anarchist  and 
socialist. 

(3)  Albert  Parsons  was  a  native  of  Alabama.  His  parents 
both  died  before  he  was  three  years  old  and  he  drifted  to  Texas, 
joined  the  Confederate  army  when  only  thirteen,  and  served 
through  the  war  in  various  cavalry  companies. 

(4)  Samuel  Fielden  was  a  native  of  Lancashire,  England.  His 
£ather  was  a  weaver,  *'*'  a  wonderful  man  in  an  argument,"  says  the 
son,  and  ^^  our  acquaintances,  instead  of  going  to  church  on  Sun- 
days, used  to  meet  at  our  house  to  discuss  politics,  religion,  and 
all  subjects  pertaining  to  the  social  and  political  life."  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  ten  years  old.  He  received  but  the 
merest  elements  of  a  school  education  ^^  at  a  small  private  school." 

(5)  Adolph  Fischer  was  born  in  Bremen,  Germany.  He  came 
to  this  country  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  learned  the  printer's 
trade. 

(6)  George  Engel  was  a  native  of  Cassel,  Germany.  His  father 
died  when  he  was  ^ut  a  year  and  a  half  old,  and  his  mother  be- 
fore he  had  attained  the  age  of  ten  years.  Then  he  "  was  thrown 
moneyless  upon  the  world." 

(7)  The  last  of  the  seven,  Louis  Lingg,  was  born  in  Mannheim, 
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G^many.  WhUe  he  was  "still  very  young"  an  accident  "de- 
prived his  father  of  the  ability  to  work,  which  plunged  the  family 
into  abject  poverty."  Young  Lingg,  after  that,  "  often  went  hun- 
gry for  a  day  at  a  time."  "  He  imbibed  socialistic  ideas  when  he 
was  only  thirteen  years  old." 

It  will  readily  be  seen  what  similar  causes  of  poverty,  neglect, 
want  of  proper  nurture  and  care  in  childhood,  developed  those 
traits  of  character  and  that  unrest  and  spite  against  society  which 
finally  ended  in  the  Haymarket  mob  and  its  terrible  results. 

IT  is  a  happy  omen  for  educational  progress,  as  well  as  for  the 
spread  of  brotherly  feeling,  when  one  college  or  university 
can  share  and  enjoy  the  special  gifts  or  advantages  of  another. 
This  was  felt  by  those  who  were  privileged  to  hear  the  six  lectures 
recently  given  before  the  Boston  University  by  Columbia  College's 
accomplished  professor  of  modem  languages  and  foreign  literature, 
Charles  Sprague  Smith. 

The  subjects  of  the  lectures  were  as  follows :  — 

Method  of  historical  study  in  literature. 

The  Legend  and  the  Poem  of  the  Cid. 

The  early  literary  movement  in  France  and  Provence,  and  the 
Chanson  de  Roland. 

The  early  epic  movement  in  Germany  and  the  primitive  Nibel- 
ungen  Saga. 

The  Nibelungen  Lied. 

Iceland  in  history  and  literature. 

A  careful  notice  of  these  subjects  suggests  the  extensive 
research  and  broad  scholarship  necessary  for  their  development. 
But  a  sympathetic,  intelligent  hearing  of  the  lectures  themselves 
reveals  a  mental  power,  a  spirit  of  true  criticism,  which  gives  them 
a  high  place  in  literature.  As  President  Warren  said  in  supple- 
menting the  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Smith  at  the  close  of  the  lec- 
tures, it  would  not  be  very  difficult  to  find  others  as  conversant  as 
Mr.  Smith  to  discuss  fairly  and  thoroughly  any  one  or  any  two  of  the 
subjects  named;  namely,  the  literary  movements  of  Spain,  France, 
Germany,  or  of  Iceland ;  but  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to 
find  one  equally  at  home  with  them  all,  and  favoring  each,  as  Mr. 
Smith  had  done,  with  original  and  beautiful  translations.  In  say- 
ing this,  President  Warren  voiced  the  feeling  of  all  those  who  had 
entered  into  the  spirit  of  the  lectures.    Aside  from  the  learning 
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and  the  variety  of  thought  and  labor  which  the  lectures  mani- 
fested, there  was  an  occasional  inspiring  wave  of  poetic  feeling 
which  revealed  a  heart  in  full  sym^mthy  with  the  highest  purpose 
of  art  as  well  as  learning. 

WE  never  realized  the  duty  of  the  State  to  the  normal  school 
more  profoundly  than  at  the  meeting  of  the  normal 
school  teachers  of  New  England,  in  Boston,  last  October.  As  one 
after  another  of  these  able  and  devoted  men  and  women  told  their 
experience,  it  became  more  evident  how  greatly  this,  the  central 
educational  work  of  training  teachers,  is  ^'  cribbed,  cabined,  and 
confined  "  by  the  narrow  policy  of  legislatures  and  city  boards  in 
furnishing  material  aid.  The  dozen  state  and  the  score  of  city 
training  schools  of  New  England  should  be  generously  endowed 
and  made  genuine  normal  colleges ;  sending  forth  an  increasing 
number  of  graduates,  who,  in  turn,  might,  after  due  experience, 
fill  the  leading  positions  in  public  schools  and  establish  chairs  of 
pedagogy  in  all  important  institutions  of  the  higher  and  secondary 
education.  Only  thus  can  we  hope  to  meet  the  growing  demand 
for  skilled  labor  in  the  school-room.  All  experience  has  demon- 
strated that  only  a  school  established  for,  and  held  fast  to,  the 
function  of  normal  instruction  can  be  relied  on  for  leadership  in 
this  centi-al  educational  work.  The  attention  of  our  wealthy 
patrons  of  education  should  be  directed  to  the  unconditioned  en- 
dowment of  state  and  city  normal  schools.  Within  the  past  five 
years  money  enough  has  been  left  in  New  England  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  new  and  unnecessary  colleges  and  academies  to  give 
each  of  the  dozen  state  schools  a  solid  endowment  of  a  quarter 
of  a  million.  The  need  of  all  our  older  states  to-day  is  not  more 
colleges  and  academies  so  much  as  a  higher  grade  of  teaching  in 
every  sort  of  school. 

^1  /  iLLIAM  T.  HARRIS,  in  his  brilliant  paper  read  before  the 
VV  Social  Science  Association  on  "The  Rights  of  Property 
and  the  Ownership  of  Land,"  effectually  disposes  of  the  much- 
talked-of  theory  of  Henry  George,  given  to  us  in  his  "  Progress 
and  Poverty."  Dr.  Harris  shows,  by  close  reasoning  based  upon 
reliable  statistics,  that  of  our  annual  production  of  forty  cents  per 
day  for  every  person,  land  takes  but  two  cents. 

It  may  seem  to  many  an  anomaly  that  our  honored  "  Concord 
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philoeopher,**  our  great  ^interpreter  of  Hegel,"  should  be  the 
American  to  study  social  statistics  in  such  a  way  as  to  refute  the 
theory  of  the  great  ^  labor  reformer."  The  secret  of  it  is  found  in 
the  theory  of  education,  which  Dr.  Harris  states  as  follows  :  — 

^  We  hear  of  over-production  in  manufactures  and  at  the  same 
time  in  agriculture.  Oyer-production  can  only  happen  because  too 
many  people  are  fitted-  only  for  the  lower  order  of  occupations. 
The  persons  fitted  for  the  higher  occupations  that  minister  to 
luxury,  protection,  and  culture  can  perform  the  lower  order  of 
work  wheneyer  it  is  necessary,  without  waste  of  time  in  readjust- 
ing their  vocations.  Those  of  the  lower  orders  of  work  cannot 
fit  for  the  higher  vocations  except  with  much  expenditure  of  time 
in  general  and  special  education  and  training.  With  a  whole 
people  educated,  complete  preparation  is  made  for  the  changes 
incident  to  material  progress." 

EVERY  body  of  teachers  should  cultivate  the  social  faculty 
and  work  with  constant  information  of  each  other's  doings 
and  a  kindly  and  helpful  sympathy.  The  educational  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood  of  some  of  our  great  cities  is  demoralized  by  rigid 
lines  of  professional  caste;  the  members  of  the  teaching  corps 
shut  up  in  squads,  like  the  apartments  of  the  Mammoth  Cave,  con- 
nected by  ** bottomless  pits,"  "  dead  seas,"  "fat  man's  miseries,"  and 
breakneck  passages,  only  passable  under  the  lead  of  a  guide  with  a 
lantern.  While  small  associations  and  even  clubs  may  be  a  stimu- 
lant to  their  members,  every  teachers'  club  becomes  a  hindrance 
as  soon  as  it  ceases  to  work  for  the  general  good  and  settles  down 
into  a  pleasant  arrangement  for  the  social  and  literary  edification 
of  an  exclusive  membership. 

Every  city  should  have  a  teachers'  association,  open  to  the  en- 
tire body  and  made  thoroughly  alive  for  institute  work  in  every 
department,  and  especially  used  as  an  audience  to  welcome  distin- 
guished educators  and  introduce  them  to  the  people  for  public 
address. 

THE  Catholic  Review,  in  a  recent  issue,  says :  "  There  are  two 
questions  on  which  a  Catholic  Congress  might  be  held  in 
London  with  conspicuous  advantage.  These  are  the  questions  of 
the  independence  of  the  holy  see,  and  of  parental  rights  in  the 
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matter  of  Christian  education.    These  latter  are  being  under- 
mined by  every  civil  government." 

When  our  Catholic  brethren  shall  have  learned  to  distinguish 
between  the  duties  and  the  province  of  the  Church,  the  State,  and 
the  school,  it  will  more  easily  come  into  line  with  our  modem  civ- 
ilization. But  so  long  as  it  antagonizes  the  best  thought  of  mod- 
em times,  and  proposes  to  overturn  the  fundamental  principles  of 
"  every  civil  government,"  it  has  an  immense  job  on  hand  which 
will  require  for  its  accomplishment  all  the  forces  at  the  command 
of  this  powerful  hierarchy. 

THE  British  parliamentary  deputation  to  this  country  in  the 
interest  of  a  peaceful  solution  of  international  questions  by 
means  of  arbitration,  has  had  a  cordial  and  very  satisfactory 
reception.  It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  impression  thus 
made  upon  the  two  great  English-speaking  nations  will  be  such 
that  a  war  between  them  will  hereafter  prove  impossible.  Such 
a  result  will  go  far  to  usher  in  the  "  universal  reign  of  peace." 
Let  all  good  Christians  pray  and  with  all  patriotic  citizens  labor 
for  such  a  glorious  result. 
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EYXMnra,  ob  Continuation,  Schools. — The  animal  meeting  of 
tlie  School  Board  Clerks'  Conference,  England,  took  place  in 
October.  The  papers  presented  dealt  more  exclusively,  perhaps,  than 
Qsnal  upon  features  peculiar  to  the  English  system.  An  exception  to 
this  general  tendency  was  the  paper  on  ^^  Recreative  Evening  Classes,'' 
by  Mr.  Packer,  of  Nottingham.  The  title  has  reference  to  a  movement 
which  has  been  gathering  strength  for  some  time  in  England,  and  is  now 
supported  by  incorporated  associations  in  nearly  all  the  larger  towns. 
The  purpose  of  the  movement,  as  expressed  by  the  London  Associa- 
tion, is  ^^  to  encourage  and  attract  those  boys  and  girls  who  have  left 
public  elementary  day-schools  to  continue  their  education  at  evening 
schools  opened  under  government  inspection,  and  for  this  purpose  to 
fiupply  recreative  and  practical  instruction  in  addition  to  the  code  sub- 
jects." The  peculiarity  of  the  movement  has  been  the  effort  to  make 
the  recreative  exercises  also  instructive,  or  a  means  of  exciting  interest 
in  those  which  are  purely  instructive.  That  much  good  has  thereby 
been  accomplished  is  not  to  be  questioned ;  but  on  the  whole  the  opin- 
ion expressed  by  Mr.  Packer,  ^^  that  vast  numbers  of  the  children  are  not 
reached  at  all  in  this  way,"  seems  to  be  borne  out  by  the  evidence. 

The  most  favorable  account  of  evening  classes  came  from  Glasgow, 
where  nothing  of  a  recreative  character  has  been  attempted.  Here, 
however,  the  students  appear  to  be  mostly  young  men  above  twenty- 
one  years  of  age.  The  best  teachers  are  employed,  and  instruction 
afforded  in  all  the  subjects  required  for  the  examinations  of  the  science 
and  art  department.  The  session  lasts  about  six  months,  and  the  ex- 
penses are  paid  by  government  grant  rates  and  fees. 

Mr.  Packer  submitted  ^^  that  under  existing  social  conditions  the 
necessities  of  the  country  require  a  thoroughgoing  scheme  of  compul- 
sory state-aided  continuation  classes  for  children  from  thirteen  to  six- 
teen years  of  age,  such  as  exist  in  all  continental  countries."  In  this 
connection  reference  was  made  to  a  letter  in  The  London  Times  from 
Samuel  Smith,  m.p.,  in  which  the  writer  points  out  the  superiority  of 
the  Grerman  system  of  popular  education  as  compared  with  the  English 
system. 

In  England  elementary  school  attendance  is  marked  by  great  irregu- 
larity, and  generally  terminates  when  a  child  is  eleven  or  twelve  years 
of  age ;  whereas  in  Grermany  the  attendance  is  continuous  and  compul- 
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Bory,  for  boys  at  least,  nntU  the  fourteenth  year.  Mr.  Smith  says :  **  It 
is  hardly  too  much  to  claim  that  the  two  years'  additional  training  the 
Grerman  child  receives  doubles  its  chance  in  life  as  compared  with  the 
English  chUd." 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Grermans  are  rapidly  developing  a  system  of 
evening  classes  which  carry  on  education  for  two  or  three  years  longer. 
^*  I  find,"  says  Mr.  Smith,  ^^  that  in  Germany  and  Switzerland,  and  I 
believe  in  some  other  continental  countries,  the  opinion  is  ripening  into 
a  conviction  that  the  education,  even  of  the  poorest  class,  should  be 
continued  in  some  form  or  another  to  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen. 
They  find  by  experience  that  wherever  this  is  adopted  it  g^ves  an  enor- 
mous advantage  to  the  people  in  the  competition  of  life,  and,  above  all, 
trains  them  to  habits  of  industry  and  mental  application.  I  believe  it 
is  owing  to  this  system  of  thorough  education  that  Grermany  has  almost 
extinguished  the  pauper  and  semi-pauper  class,  which  is  the  bane  and 
disgrace  of  our  country." 

The  letter  has  made  a  deep  impression  in  England. 

Technical  Instruction.  —  As  a  result  of  conferences  that  have  been 
going  on  for  some  time  between  committees  of  the  London  School 
Board  and  of  the  City  and  Guilds  of  London  Institute,  respectively, 
classes  for  technical  instruction  are  to  be  formed  in  six  of  the  Board 
schools.  The  classes  will  be  conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Institute,  which  has  offered  about  £1,000  for  their  maintenance  during 
one  year. 

The  Scotch  Technical  Education  Bill,  more  fortunate  than  the  like 
measure  for  England,  was  passed  in  the  closing  hours  of  the  session 
and  has  become  a  law. 

The  entire  cost  of  the  Berlin  School  of  Technology  is  estimated  at 
about  S4,500,000,  and  the  cost  of  maintenance  at  about  S150,000 
annually. 

LrciEs  FOR  Girls  in  France.  —  One  of  the  most  interesting  features 
of  the  educational  work  undertaken  by  the  French  Republic  is  the  pro- 
vision for  the  advanced  instruction  of  girls  in  non-clerical,  state-aided 
schools.  The  Catholic  Church  makes  lavish  expenditure  for  the  educa- 
tion of  young  women  in  accordance  with  an  ideal  of  its  own,  and  in 
no  country  has  this  ideal  more  hearty  approval  than  in  France.  Conse- 
quently, in  the  endeavor  to  support  non-clerical  schools  for  girls,  the 
Republic  is  not  only  in  antagonism  with  the  Church,  but  finds  itself  in 
opposition  to  deep-rooted  family  sentiments.  The  action  of  the  govern- 
ment in  this  important  matter  has  been  characterized  by  the  utmost 
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caution,  and  in  the  programmes  of  instruction,  as  well  as  in  the  per- 
sonnet  of  the  teaching  and  supervising  bodies,  we  have  the  result  of 
a  careful  endeavor  to  conserve  the  best  elements  of  the  very  work  which 
it  is  the  purpose  to  supplant. 

So  far,  the  government  has  met  with  but  moderate  success  in  this 
enterprise.  About  sixteen  lycies  and  nineteen  colleges  have  been 
opened,  with  an  attendance  of  less  than  five  thousand  pupils,  or  about 
one  third  of  the  number  which  might  be  accommodated.  Fully  thirteen 
per  cent,  of  the  pupils  hold  scholarships  that  defray  the  whole  or  part 
of  their  expenses.  The  latest  addition  to  the  number  of  the  institu- 
tions  is  the  Lyc^e  Racine  at  Paris.  The  idea  which  dominates  their 
conduct  was  very  tersely  expressed  in  the  opening  address  by  M. 
Gr^ard.  ''It  is  always,"  he  said,  *' for  the  duties  and  virtues  of 
home  that  we  educate  women."  In  his  response,  M.  Spuller,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  claimed  that  the  introduction  of  the  severer 
studies  into  the  curriculum  for  women  accorded  with  this  purpose.  In 
this  connection  he  recalled  the  saying  of  Groethe  :  ''  A  woman  of  merit 
may  be  recognized  by  this  sign :  if  her  husband  dies  she  is  able  to  be 
a  father  to  her  children." 

SnuHGEMT  Measures  Against  Popular  Education  in  Russia. — Ac- 
oording  to  a  letter  from  St.  Petersburg,  published  in  the  Bevue  Inter- 
naUonale  de  L'enseignement^  there  has  been  a  complete  revolution  in 
the  educational  system  of  that  empire  during  the  last  few  months.  The 
conrBes  of  superior  instruction  for  women  are  prohibited  from  receiving 
any  new  pupils,  and  the  courses  preparatory  to  the  gymnasia  and  pro- 
gymnasia  for  both  sexes  are  suppressed.  As  to  the  gymnasia,  which 
were  heretofore  accessible  to  all  classes  of  the  population,  they  are 
now  closed  against  the  children  of  domestics,  small  shop-keepers,  peas- 
ants, etc.,  while  Jews  may  only  be  received  in  the  proportion  of  from 
three  to  five  in  every  hundred.  The  tuition  fees  have  been  doubled, 
and  in  some  places  tripled.  This  action  on  the  part  of  the  government . 
has  excited  opposition  in  every  quarter.  Many  municipalities  refuse 
to  make  appropriations  for  gymnasia  now  that  they  have  ceased  to  be 
accessible  to  all.  In  the  great  cities,  notably  in  Saint  Petersburg, 
associations  have  been  formed  to  raise  funds  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
poor  but  promising  students  to  meet  the  increased  fees.  So  far  from 
proving  the  means  of  disarming  or  suppressing  the  nihilistic  spirit,  this 
measure  bids  fair  to  intensify  the  evil.  a.  t.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA^ 

TURE   UPON  EDUCATION 

The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  Includes  articles  upon  educa- 
tion and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Onlj  articles  from  periodicals  not 
nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 
role,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Agassiz  and  Evolution.  Prof. 
Joseph  Le  Conte.  Popular  Science 
MofdMify  November. 

From  advance  sheets  of  Professor 
Le  Conte^s  work  on  ^^  Evolution  and  its 
Relation  to  Reli^ous  lliought/'  in 
preparation  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
^^  Agassiz  advanced  biologv  to  the 
formal  stage;  Darwin  carried  it  for- 
ward, to  some  extent  at  least,  to  the 
physical  stage.  .  .  .  Science  In  the  one 
stage  treats  of  the  laws  of  phenomena ; 
in  tne  other,  of  the  causes  or  explana- 
tion of  these  laws.^^ 

Agnostic  Side,  The.  Robert  G. 
Ingersoll.  North  American  Beview^ 
November. 

Alcohol  and  Alcoholism.  E.  Four- 
nier  de  Flaix.  Scottish  Retfiew^  Octo- 
ber. 

Contains  valuable  statistics. 

American  History  in  the  French 
"^  Archives.  J.  Durand.  New  Prince- 
ton Review^  November. 

American  Idea,  The.  George  Cary 
Eggleston.  New  Princeton  Review ^ 
November. 

American  Museums.  Alfred  Rus- 
^  sell  Wallace.  Fortnightly  Review^ 
November. 

Devoted  especially  to  the  Peabody 
•  Museum  of  Archaeology  at  Cam- 
bridge and  to  the  Museum  of  Pre- 
historic Archaeology  at  Washington. 
Mr.  Wallace  thinks  that  the  materials 
in  American  museums  for  the  study 
of  prehistoric  man  **  are  not  inferior 
in  extent,  varietv,  and  interest  to 
those  of  Europe.'^ 

Amherst  College,  Social  Life  at. 
R.  S.  Rounds.  Llppincott%  Novem- 
ber 

Animal  Intelligence,  The  Possibili- 
ties of.  William  Hosea  Ballou.  North 
American  Review^  November. 

Anthropologic.  —  Les  Races  Hu- 
maines,  d^apres  M.  de  Quatrefages. 
Revue  Scientiflque,  October  22. 


Antiquity  of  Man  in  North  America, 
The.  Alfred  R.  Wallace.  Nineteenth 
Century^  November. 

Antony  the  Hermit.  Was  there  a 
real  St.  Antony  The  Hermit?  Arch- 
deacon Farrar.  Contemporay  Review^ 
November. 

Art.  Metropolitan  Museum  of  Art : 
Collection  of  Cypriote  Sculpture. 
Catholic  Worlds  November. 

Astronomy  with  an  Opera-glass. 
The  Stars  of  Autumn.  Garrett  P. 
Servlss.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
November. 

Athlete,  The  Physical  Characteris- 
tics of  the.  D.  A.  Sargent,  m.d. 
Scribner^s^  November. 

Attention,  Le  Mechanisme  de  V : 
1.  L*attention  spontanee.  Th.  Ribot. 
Revue  Philosophique^  October. 

Worthythe  attention  of  teachers. 

Bible,  The  English,  and  the  College 
Curriculum.  S.  H.  Lee.    Yale  Review. 

The  writer  argues  that  the  Bible 
should  have  a  place  in  the  college 
curriculum  because  a  knowledge  of 
its  contents  is  necessary  to  a  liberal 
education;  because  'Mt  contains  his- 
tory  of  unsurpassed  value;''  because 
it  ^*  has  important  relations  to  the  pre- 
scribed studies  of  the  college  course 
in  philosophy,  ethics,  and  political 
science,''  and  ^'  because  of  its  extraor- 
dinary quality  and  influence  as  a 
literary  classic." 

Blind,  Education  of  the.  Edward 
B.  Perry.     Century,  November. 

Books  That  Have  Helped  Me. 
Brander  Matthews.  T?ie  JFbrum^ 
November. 

British  Universities  and  the  Train- 
ing of  Teachers.  H.  Courthope 
Bowen.     Science,  October  28. 

Catholic  University  of  Ireland.  By 
One  of  the  Old  Stafi;  Dublin  Review^ 
October. 

Catholic  University,  The  Great. 
Donahoe^s  Magazine,  Inovember. 
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^^  The  scheme  for  the  new  Catholic 
Unlveraity,  which  haa  been  sanctioned 
by  Pope  ileo  XIII,  and  approved  by 
the  last  Plenary  CoancH,  held  in 
Baltimore,  Is  beinff  quietly  but  ener- 
getically advanced  under  the  direc- 
uon  of  Cardinal  Gibbons.  ...  It  is 
proposed  to  expend  in  the  building 
and  equipment  of  the  institution 
about  •8,000,000.'' 

Catholic  Women  and  Night-work. 
Catholica.    Dublin  Beview,  October. 

Qiimssra,  On  the  Killing  of  the. 
Alfred  Austin.  National  Review^ 
November. 

Ciphers,  Those  Wonderful.  A.  D. 
Vinton.  North  American  Bevieto^ 
November. 

Coffee  Houses,  Some  Old.  Comhill 
Magazine^  November. 

College  Composites.  John  T.  Stod- 
dard.    CenJti^ry,,  November. 

Colombia,  Education  in.  Mrs.  Ber- 
nard Whitman.  Lend  a  Hand^  No- 
vember. 

The  boys  study  ten  hours  a  dav; 
but  the  discipline  is  lax,  and  ^Hhe 
teachers  smoke  as  they  teach,  the 
boys  often  supplying  them  with  both 
matches  and  cigarettes.'^ 

Congres  scientifique.  —  Association 
britannique :  Les  progrds  de  la  chimie 
moderne.  Sir  Henry  Roscoe.  Bevue 
Scientifique^  October  1. 

Constitution,  The  Adoption  of  the. 
<  John  Fiske.  Atlantic  Monthly^  No- 
vember. 

A  valuable  article. 

Criminal,  The  Young.  Rev.  Charles 
F.     Thwing.     Harper's^    November. 

Dante,  Dean  Plumtre's.  Marvin  R. 
Vincent.  New  Princeton  Beview^ 
November. 

D6g^nerescence  et  Criminalite.  Ch. 
F6r6.     Bevue  Fhiloaophique^  October. 

A  valuable  article. 

Demographic.  —  Influence  de  Tal- 
cool  Rur  la  dur6e  de  la  vie.  M.  Drys- 
dale.    Bevue  Scientifique,  October  1. 

Destiny,  The  Three  Evils  of.  J. 
Theodore  Bent.  Scottish  Beviewy 
October. 

A  discussion  of  folk-lore  in  the 
Greek  islands  relating  to  birth,  mar- 
riage, and  death. 

East.  The  .Soul  of  the  Far  East. 
in.  Art.  Percival  Lowell.  Atlantic 
Monthly^  November. 

Economic  Disturbances  since  1878. 
V.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells,  ll.d. 
Ponular  Science  Monthly^  November. 

Education,  Aspects  of.  Oscar 
Browning.    Science^  October  28. 


Education  d'artiste  au  XV  Si^le. 
—  La  Jeunesse  de  Leonard  de  Vind. 
M.  E.  Mflntz.  Bevue  dea  Deux  Mondes^ 
October  1. 

Education.  L'education  g^ograph- 
io'ie  de  trois  princes  fVan^als  an 
XVIII  siecle,  le  due  de  Berry  et  lea 
comtes  de  Provence  d'Artois  (Louis 
XVI,  Louis  XVIII,  Charles  X).  L. 
Drapeyron.  Bevue  de  Geographies 
October. 

Education,  Popular.  Quarterly  Be* 
vieto^  October. 

A  discussion  of  the  First,  Second, 
and  Third  Reports  of  the  Royal  Com- 
mission appointed  to  inquire  into  the 
Working  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion Acts,  England  and  Wales.  Lon- 
don, 1886. 1887. 

Emerson,  Cabot's  Memoir  of. 
Frederick  Henry  Hedge.  Unitarian 
BevieWj  November. 

English  Literature.  Can  English 
Literature  be  Taught?  J.  Churton 
Collins.  Nineteenth  Century^  Novem- 
ber. 

Mr.  Collins  answers  in  the  affirma- 
tive, and  gives  some  good  pedagogical 
suggestions. 

Farina,  Salvatore.  Scottish  Beview^ 
October. 

The  writer  thinks  Farina  nuiy  be 
called  the  Italian  Dickens. 

Femmes.  La  condition  sociale  des 
femmes.  Ernest  Naville.  Biblio^ 
thSque  Universelle^  October. 

Food  and  Fiber  Plants  of  the  North 
American  Indians.  J.  S.  Newberry, 
Popular  Science  Monthly.  November. 

Fortunes.  Should  Fortunes  be 
Limited?  Edward  T.  Peters.  The 
Forum^  November. 

French  and  English.  Sixth  Paper. 
Philip  Gilbert  Uamerton.  Atlantic 
Monthly^  November. 

Gentleman.  What  is  a  Gentleman? 
Comhill  Magazine,  November. 

Geographic.  —  Les  Colonies  Alle- 
mandes.  M.  Ch.  Grad.  Bevue  Scien- 
tifiqup^  October  22. 

Geography.  Geikie  on  the  Teach- 
ing of  Geography.  Frederick  A. 
Fernald.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
November. 

Contains  a  selection  of  paragraphs 
from  Geikie's  manual  on  "  The  Teach- 
ing of  Geography." 

Grant's  Last  Campaign.  Gen. 
Horace  Porter.     Century^  November. 

A  verv  interesting  article. 

Hamilton  Oneida  Academy  in  1794. 
Walstein  Root.  Mag.  of  American 
History^  November. 
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Hennann  und  Dorothea,  Die  Ur- 
bilde  gu.  Albert  Bielschowsky. 
PreustiscKe  JahrhMcher^  October. 

Hume.  Lea  dialogues  de  David 
Hume  sur  la  religion  naturelle.  M. 
Renouvier.  Critique  Fhilosophiquey 
September  30. 

Idealism  in  Literature.  Gamaliel 
Bradford.  Andover  Beview^  Novem- 
ber. 

Insegnaraento  clasflico  nelle  scuole 
seconoarie,  L\  Graf  Arturo.  Bi- 
vista  di  FUosoJla  Scientijica^  July. 

Irish  Signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  The.  William  Collins. 
Donahoe^s  Magazine,  November. 

The  writer  claims  that  at  least  ten 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  were  of  Irish  descent, 
and  gives  biographical  sketches  of 
them. 

Kant  und  Hume  un  1762.  B.  Erd- 
mann.  Archivfur  OeBchichU  der  Phi- 
lo9ophie.  Band  I,  Heft  1. 

Knee-jerk.  Variations  of  the 
Normal  Knee-jerk,  and  their  Relation 
to  the  Activity  of  the  Central  Nervous 
System.  Warren  Plympton  Lombard, 
M.D.  American  Journal  of  Ptyeholoffy^ 
November. 

A  very  technical  article,  recording 
a  series  of  interesting  experiments 
made  by  the  writer. 

Lady  of  the  Old  School,  A.  Harriet 
Waters  Preston.  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
November. 

Leibnitz-Briefe,  Die  in  Halle  auf- 
gefundenen.  Ludwig  Stein.  Arehiv 
Tttr  GeschichU  der  Philosojphie^  Band 
I,  Heft  1. 

Leo  Xin  and  the  Catholic  Univer- 
sity in  America.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane. 
Catholic  Worlds  November. 

Life.  What  is  the  Object  of  Life? 
W.  S.  Lilly.     The  Forum^  November. 

In  answer  to  the  hedonistic  views 
of  Mr.  Romanes,  the  writer  exalts 
duty:  '*It  is  the  first  word  and  the 
last,  and  the  most  precious.^' 

literarv  Men.  How  Literary  Men 
Work.    Book'Lore^  November. 

Literature,  llie  Study  of  Modem 
European  Literature  in  America.  W. 
T.  Hewett.    Science^  October  28. 

Lotze,  Hermann,  and  the  Mechani- 
cal Philosophy.  St.  George  Mivart, 
FortnigfUlv  Beview^  November. 

Medical  Women.  Dr.  Sophia  Jex- 
Blake.  Nineteenth  Century^  Novem- 
ber. 

Mental  Science.  Drawing  among 
Primitive  Peoples.  Science^  Novem- 
ber IL 


Midland  University,  A.  J.  R.  See- 
ley.    Fortnightly  Bevieu?^  November. 

Morale.  Notes  sur  Tenseignement 
de  la  morale  a  T^cole  primaTre.  F. 
Pillon.  Critique  Philoaophique,  Sep- 
tember 30. 

A  lively  argument  for  moral  in- 
struction in  the  public  schools.  The 
writer  holds  that  the  morality  that 
should  be  taught  'Ms  that  morality 
which  is  the  foundation,  support,  and 
life  of  the  State,  and  the  soul  of  one^s 
country,  that  which  unites  all  citizens, 
which  makes  a  common  conscience, 
which  all  approve,  understand,  and 
freely  admit,  and  which  no  one  can 
renounce  without  placing  himself 
outside  the  pale  of  society." 

Mystik  der  alten.  Griechen,  Die. 
II.  Mysterien.  Carl  du  Prel.  Nord 
und  SUd,  November. 

Napol^n  I.  Ses  d^tracteurs  et  son 
apologiste.    Bevue  Bleue^  October  15. 

Nerve-rest  Cure,  The.  James  Muir 
Howie.  Nineteenth  Century^  Novem- 
ber. 

Contains  valuable  suggestions  for 
the  nervous. 

Occasionalismus,  Zar  Genesis  des. 
Ludwig  Stein.  Arehiv  fUr  Oewchiehte 
der  PhUoeaphie^  Band  I,  Heft  I. 

An  attempt  to  show  that  Arnold 
Qeulincx  was  the  most  eminent  but 
not  the  first  Occasionalist  in  the  nar- 
row sense  of  the  word  as  used  by  the 
school  of  Descartes. 

Olive  Branch  from  America,  An. 
R.  Pearsall  Smith.  Nineteenth  Cen- 
tury ^  November. 

Mr.  Smith  proposes  a  scheme  for 
an  Anglo-American  copyright.  Com- 
ments pro  and  con,  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, Professor  Huxley,  and  others 
are  appended. 

Panics.  The  Story  of  Three  Panics, 
by  one  who  has  lived  them  through 
and  down.  Rev.  J.  B.  Heard.  An- 
dover Bevievo,  November. 

Paris.  Free  Night-shelter  and 
Bread  in  Paris.  L.  B.  Binsse.  Cath" 
olic  Worlds  November. 

Pauperism,  Distress,  and  the  Com- 
ing Winter.  Hugh  P.  Tregarthen. 
National  Beview^  November. 

Petersburg,  The  Battle  of.  Gen. 
P.  G.  T.  Beauregard.  North  American 
Beview^  November. 

Philosophic,  Die  Gkschichte  der, 
ihre  Ziele  und  Wege.  E.  ZeUer. 
Arehiv  fUr  Geschichte  der  Philosophies 
Band  I,  Heft  1. 

The  distinguished  author  says: 
**  Philosophical  development  U  to  be 
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explained  not  merely  by  one,  but  by 
many  cooperating  conditions.  The 
personality  of  philosophers,  the  effect 
of  earlier  upon  later  systems,  the 
inflaence  of  general  political  and  in- 
tellectual conditions,  unite  to  deter- 
mine its  course.  Each  of  these  fac- 
tors again  is  composed  of  many  ele- 
ments, and  the  share  of  each  iu  the 
final  result  is  sometimes  greater, 
sometimes  less.  But  it  is  the  task  of 
historical  investigation  to  keep  them 
all  in  view  and  follow  the  traces  of 
them  as  far  as  possible.*^ 

President  -  elect  at  Springfield. 
Abraham  Lincoln.  John  G.  Nicolay 
and  John  Hay.     Century^  November. 

"Primitive  Simplicity."  General 
Lloyd  Bryce,  m.c.  North  American 
Beview^  November. 

Profit-sharing  as  a  Method  of  Re- 
munerating Labor.  F.  J.  Kingsbury. 
YaXe  Beview^  November. 

Psychological  Literature.  Prof.  W. 
E.  Brooks,  0.  S.  Pierce,  and  others. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology ^  No- 
vember. 

Extended  reviews  of  Gurney's 
Phantasms  of  the  Living^  Dr.  McCosh's 
The  Cognitive  Powers^  Professor  Ladd's 
Physiological  Psychology,  and  other 
psychological  works  of  recent  date, 
together  with  many  minor  reviews. 

Psvchologie.  I^  niesure  des  aetes 
psychiques.  M.  Sergi.  Bevue  Scien- 
t{/ique,  October  8. 

Psyehologie.  Le  langage  des 
fourmis.  M.  Romanes.  Bevue  Scien- 
ti/lque^  October  15. 

Psvcho-physlc  Law  and  Star  Mag- 
nituaes.  The.  Joseph  Jastrow.  ph.]>. 
American  Journal  of  Psychology,  No- 
vember. 

Pythagore,  Sur  le  Secret  dans 
I'Ecole  de.  Paul  Tannery.  Archiv 
fur  Oeschichte  der  Philosophies  Bund  I, 
Heft  1. 

Realism  and  Romnnce.  Andrew 
Lang.  Contemporary  BtvifW,  Novem- 
ber. 

Red  Cross,  The.  Helen  H.  S. 
Thompson.  Atlantic  Monthly^  No- 
vember. 

Sand,  George.  Ilistoire  de  ses 
ceuvres.  —  L'ordre  et  la  succession 
psychologique  de  ses  ronians.  M.  E. 
Caro.  Bevue  des  Deux  Mondes,  Oc- 
tober 1. 

Sand,  George.  Les  sources  de  son 
inspiration,  L*aniour.  £.  Caro. 
Bevue  Bleue,  October  22. 

Sanitary  Science  and  Education. 
Science^  November  4. 


Abstract  of  an  address  by  Nicholas 
Murrav  Butler,  PH.D.,  delivered  at 
the  thirteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
New  Jersey  Sanitary  Association,  at 
Trenton,  October  28,  1887. 

Schiller's  Vater.  Otto  Brahm. 
Deutsche  Bundschau,  November. 

Science  and  Revelation.  Prof.  G.  G. 
Stokes,  P.R.8.  Popular  Science  Month' 
ly,  November. 

Presidential  address  delivered  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Victoria 
Institute  on  Tuesday,  July  19,  1887. 
Reprinted  from  nature. 

Science  and  the  Bishops.  Profes- 
sor Huxle}'.  Nineteenth  Century^  No- 
vember. 

Shakespeare  as  a  Text-book.  Prof. 
Charles  K.  Johnson.  Shakespeariana, 
November. 

Shelley.  Charles  Dudley  Warner. 
Ne\c  Princeton  Bevieir,  November. 

Skeptiker,  Der  Sitz  der  Schule  der 
pyrrhoneischen.  Eugen  Pappeuheim. 
Archiv  fur  Geschichte  d*^  Philosophic^ 
Band  I,  Heft  1. 

Smith,  Adam,  and  his  Foreign  Crit- 
ics. M.  Kaufmanu.  Scottish  BevieWy 
October. 

Societv,  Warfare  Against.  Pres. 
F.  A.  P*.  Barnard.  The  Forum,  No- 
vember. 

Specialization  in  Science.  Profes- 
sor G.  II.  Theodor  Eimer.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  November. 

Strauss.  Recollections  of  David 
Friedrlch  Strauss.  William  Nast. 
New  Princeton  Beviev^,  November. 

Sugar-making  in  Louisiana.  Eu- 
gene V.  Smalley.  Century,  Novem- 
ber. 

Theatre  et  la  morale.  M.  Gustave 
Larrouniet.     7?<f?/«  Bleue,  October  22. 

United  States.  Contemporary  Life 
and  Thought  in  the  United  States. 
l*resldent  Charles  K.  Adams.  Con-' 
temporary  Beviiir,  November. 

A  eandid  summary  of  the  political 
situation  in  the  I'nited  States. 

University  Education  for  the  Peo- 
ple. Professor  William  Garuett. 
Contemporary  Beviexc^  November. 

The  writer  claims  that  if  the  '*  Uni- 
versity Extension  Scheme  *'  is  to  do 
the  highest  work  open  to  it,  local  uni- 
versity colleges  must  be  establi-ihed  in 
the  large  towns.  These  colleges 
should  be  closely  connected  with  the 
old  universities^  should  be  aided  by 
government  support,  and  much  of 
their  work  should  be  to  give  technical 
education. 

University    of    Cambridge,    Archi- 
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tectaral  History  of  the.  (Quarterly 
JSevieto,  October. 

Verse  and  Prose,  Fine  Passages  In ; 
Selected  by  Living  Men  of  I>^tters. 
(Conclusion.)  Fortnightly  Heview^ 
November. 

Volksschule,  Charakter-Zage  der 
franzOsischen.  Arnold  Sachse. 
Preustische  JahrbUcher^  October. 

Wagner  and  Scenic  Art.  William 
F.  Apthorp.    Scribner^s^  November. 

Washin^n,  The  Home  and  Haunts 
of.  Mrs.  Barton  Harrison.  Century^ 
November. 

Wealth  and  Ability.  A  Reply  to 
Mr.  Mallock.  W.  H.  Hynilman. 
PortnigJUly  Beffiew^  November. 

Women.    What  Women  Write  and 


Read.  Florence  Layard.  National 
Beview^  November. 

Wordsworth  as  a  Spiritual  Teacher. 
Henry  M.  Goodwin.  Yale  Bevie^o^ 
November. 

Working-classes.  >Vhat  shall  we 
tell  the  working-classes?  Francis  A. 
Walker.     Scribner^s,  November. 

An  article  of  unusual  excellence. 

Zoologists.  What  American  Zoolo- 
gists have  done  for  Evolution.  II. 
Professor  Edward  S.  Morse.  Popular 
Science  Monthly^  November. 

Address  of  the  retiring  president 
of  the  American  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Science,  delivered  at 
the  New  York  meeting,  August  10, 
1887. 


BRIEF  BITS. 


Miss  Mart  L.  Setmour,  who  has 
a  large  type-writing  and  stenographic 
establishment  in  New  York,  says  that 
women  make  better  type-writers  than 
men,  and  quite  as  good  stenographers. 
She  thinks  there  are  at  least  one  thou- 
sand women  stenographers  and  type- 
writers in  New  York,  the  best  of  whom 
earn  from  fifteen  to  thirty  dollars  a 
week.  One  young  woman  who  gradu- 
ated from  Miss  Seymour's  office  is 
now  earning  $2,500  a  year  with  a  law 
firm ;  but  her  case  is  exceptional. 

Mr.  a.  W.  Edson,  superintendent 
of  public  schools,  Jersey  City,  N.  J., 

has  accepted  the  position  of  agent  of 
the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. The  appointment  is  a  wise 
one.  The  Evening  Journal  of  Jersey 
City,  November  11,  says :  •*  Mr.  Edson 
is  probably  the  most  efficient  superin- 
tendent of  public  educational  inter- 
ests and  work  which  this  city  has  ever 
had." 

Denver,  Col.,  is  to  have  a  college 
for  women  modeled  after  Wellesley 
or  Vassar.  The  Ladies'  College  So- 
ciety, which  has  the  matter  in  charge, 
if  to  be  incorporated,  and  will  work 
to  raise  9760,000  in  real  estate  and 
cash. 


The  Syracuse  University  has  re- 
ceived, besides  a  sum  of  $50,000  from 
a  friend,  the  Von  Ranke  library  from 
Rev.  John  M.  Rcid  and  his  wife. 

The  Boston  type-writer  is  gaining 
great  popularity  in  the  schools.  It  is 
sold  for  thirty-five  dollars. 

The  longest  tunnel  in  the  world  is 
in  Hungary.  It  is  ten  miles  and  a 
quarter  long,  ten  feet  high,  and  five 
feet  and  a  quarter  wide. 

The  importation  of  American  books 
by  the  Japanese  is  something  marvel- 
ous, llie  number  increased  from 
59,000  in  1885  to  119,000  in  1886,  and 
they  were  largely  educational  works, 
showing  the  great  spread  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language.  Nu- 
merous translations  are  also  made  of 
English  works  on  law,  political  econ- 
omy, and  history,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  considerable  demand  for  litera- 
ture of  the  lighter  kinds. 

Dr.  John  Bascom,  who  recently 
resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin,  after  fourteen 
years  of  service,  has  returned  to  his 
old  home  in  Williamstowu,  Mass., 
where  he  will  devote  himself  to  liter- 
ary work. 
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Fayorite  Sonnets.  Compiled  and 
arranged  by  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould. 
For  sale  by  H.  H.  Carter  &  Karrick, 
and  at  the  Old  Corner  Bookstore. 
Price,  50  cents ;  or,  three  for  a  dollar. 

Miss  Ooold  has  here  presented  to 
the  public  one  of  the  daintiest  things 
of  the  season.  The  first  sonnet,  by 
Miss  Qould  herself,  describes  the 
collection :  — 

'^  These  sonnets  seven,  cast  in  perfec- 
tion's mold, 
Revealing  wealth  of  nature,  love, 

night-hour, 
AfSiction   sanctified,  and   sonnet's 
power, 
I  'ye  thus  arranged,  that  more  may 

daily  hold 
A  deep  and  rich  communion  with  the 
bold. 
Inspiring    thoughts    which    never 

cease  to  shower 
Perpetual  benediction.    They  gladly 
tower 
As  beacon-lights,  the  spirits  to  unfold. 
Leigh  Hunt,  rare  Keats,   wise  Mrs. 
Browning,  crowned 
By  all  as  priestess  of  poetic  art ; 
Deep  Blanco    White,    John  Milton, 
grand,  profound; 
And    Wordsworth,    e'er    revealing 
Nature's  heart,  — 
What  souls  to  draw  from!    What  a 
wealth  of  sound ! 
Alas,  that  more  know  not  what  they 
impart.'' 

The  leaiflets  are  exquisitely  gotten 
up.  They  are  printed  in  blue,  on 
beautiful,  heavy,  fancy  paper.  The 
Favorite  Sonnets  will  prove  a 
favorite  Christmas  gift. 

Cassbll's  National  Libkary.  Ten 
cents  a  number.  95.00  a  year. 
Published  by  Cassell  &  Co.,  739  and 
741  Broadway,  New  York. 


No.  90.  Warren  Hastings.  By 
Ix>rd  Macaulay.  No.  91.  Endtmion. 
By  John  Keats.  No.  92.  AVotaob 
TO  Abyssinia.     By  Father  Jerome 

IX>bo.      No.  94.      SiNTRAM   AND   HIS 

Com  fanions     and     A  s  l  a  u  o  a's 
Knight,    ^y  I^a  Motte-Fouqu^. 

The  Story  of  the  American  In- 
dian :  his  Origin,  Development, 
Decline,  and  Destiny,  by  Eld- 
ridge  S.  Brooks,  is  one  of  the  new 
Sublications  of  D.  Lothrop  Co., 
oston. 

This  is  a  well-written  and  finely 
printed  volume,  of  value  to  all  who 
have  any  interest  either  in  the  Indian 
question,  so  called,  or  in  the  early  his- 
tory of  our  country. 

The  author  does  not  attempt  to  set- 
tle the  Indian  question,  nor  does  he 
even  state  the  proposition.  He  does, 
however,  arrange  in  consecutive  foim 
the  history  of  this  people,  as  far  as  it 
can  be  learned,  in  a  manner  well  cal- 
culated to  do  away  with  much  of  the 
misconception  and  unfair  criticism  of 
the  Indian,  and  give  an  added  interest 
and  more  even  justice  to  the  discussion 
of  this  question. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  some 
of  t)ie  chapter  headings,  which  indi- 
cate tlie  method  in  which  Mr.  Brooks 
has  treated  the  subject :  — 

Before  Columbus;  Race  Divisions 
and  Kinship  Ties ;  Faiths  and  Confed- 
erations; Home;  Youth;  Manners 
and  Materials;  Colonial  Injustice; 
Pushed  to  the  Wall ;  and  The  Outlook. 

The  illustrations,  of  which  there  are 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty,  add 
much,  both  for  the  subjects  repre- 
sented and  from  their  excellent  execu- 
tion. 

Some  Things  Abroad.  By  Alexan- 
der McKenzie.  Boston:  D.  Loth- 
rop Co.    Pp.  474.    Price,  $1.50. 
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A  more  readable  book  of  travel  has 
not  been  written  for  many  a  day  than 
Dr.  McKenzie'8  ^*Some  Things 
Abroad/^  Not  because  the  author 
has  found  out  any  new  route  of  travel, 
or  that  he  has  seen  things  that  no  one 
else  has  seen,  but  because  he  puts 
things  in  a  different  and  fresher 
light,  and  because  he  touches  upon 
those  little  things  which  really  make 
the  individuality  of  a  people.  Dr. 
McKenzie  has  the  gift  of  a  f aschiat- 
ing  style,  and  he  is  possessed  of  a 
quiet  humor,  which  makes  his  book 
doubly  enjoyable.  The  author  and 
his  son  sailed  from  New  York  in  the 
summer  of  last  year,  and  visited  Bel- 
fast, Newcastle,  Norway,  Italy, 
Athens,  Constantinople,  Damascus, 
Tiberias,  and  Jerusalem. 

Graded  German  Lessons  ;  being  a 
Practical  German  Grammar.  By 
William  Eysenbach.  Revised  and 
largely  rewritten  bv  William  C.  Col- 
lar, A.M.,  Head  Master  Koxbury 
Latin  School.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Co. 
Pp.284. 

In  the  revision  of  this  grammar  Mr. 
Collar  has  aimed  to  leave  the  plan  of 
the  original  work  undisturbed.  In 
one  important  particular,  however,  he 
has  made  a  necessary  change.  It  was 
Eysenbach's  object  to  write  a  gram- 
mar that  should  equip  the  faithful  stu- 
dent for  understanding,  speaking,  and 
writing  German  with  the  utmost  econ- 
omy of  time  and  labor.  In  this  he 
succeeded  wondei^f  ully,  but  the  ability 
to  read  German  the  author  does  not 
mention  as  one  of  the  ol)jects  which 
he  proposes  to  the  student  of  his 
grammar.  Reading  should  go  hand 
in  hand  with  speaking  and  writing, 
therefore  Mr.  Collar  has  given  much 
more  attention  to  this  subject  than 
was  paid  to  it  by  Eysenbach.  While 
preparing  this  work,  Mr.  Collar  went 
through,  or  nearly  through,  the  book 
with  his  two  upper  classes  in  the  Rox- 
bury  Latin  School,  and  the  notes  to 


the  exercises,  which  form  one  of  the 
principal  features  of  the  revision,  are 
the  immediate  fruit  of  that  experi- 
ence. The  mistakes,  misunderstand- 
ings, and  difficulties  of  his  pupils  day 
by  day  taught  him  where  and  what 
kind  of  notes  were  needed.  Gtot  a 
copy  of  the  grammar  and  examine  it 
for  yourselves. 

Geraldine.  a  Poem.  Illustrated. 
Pp.  316.  Price,  $3^.  Boston: 
Ticknor  &  Co.,  Tremont  Street. 
1888. 

A  Souvenir  of  the  St.  Lawrence.  A 
remembrance  of  the  mountains.  All 
who  love  American  scenery  will  de- 
sire this  beautiful  poem,  in  which  the 
scenery  of  the  St.  Lawrence  and  of 
the  mountains  is  wonderfully  and 
strikingly  set  forth.  It  is  said  that 
this  poem  is  likely  to  be  as  extensively 
read  as  Dr.  Holland's  Kattrina  and 
Bitter  Sweet,  or  Owen  Meredith's 
Luciie.  The  Critic  gives  it  high 
praise :  *^  Geraldine  is  higher  In 
its  stern  lessons  of  duty  and 
stronger  in  its  pure  teachings  of  a 
gracious  Christianity  than  Luciie, 
which  is  written  from  a  worldly 
standpoint.*'  If  you  wish  to  keep 
abreast  with  the  times,  be  sure  and 
read  **  Geraldine.''  This  edition  is 
beautifully  bound  and  illustrated,  and 
will  be  an  ornament  to  any  table  or 
library. 

The  October  number  (No.  29)  of 
the  Riverside  Literature  Series,  pub- 
lished monthly,  at  15  cents  a  number, 
by  Houghton,  Miliiiu  &  Co.,  Boston, 
contains  Nathaniel  Hawthorne's  Lit- 
tle Daffydowndiiiy,  and  other  sto- 
ries, with  a  biographical  sketch  of 
Hawthorne's  life.  These  stories  are 
the  simplest,  and  at  the  same  time 
among  the  most  beautiful,  that  Haw- 
thorne wrote.  This  number  is  in- 
tended as  an  easy  fourth  reader. 

An  extra  number  in  this  excellent 
series  was  published  in  September, 
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entitled  American  Authors  akd 
THBIR  BntTHDATS.  Programmes  and 
Suggestions  for  the  Celebration  of  the 
Birthdays  of  Authors.  With  a  record 
of  four  years'  worli  in  the  study  of 
Amerioan  authors.  By  Alfred  S.  Roe. 
The  November  number  (No.  30) 
contains  James  Russell  Loweirs  fam- 
ous Vision  of  Sir  Launfal,  The 
Harvard  Commemoration  Ode,  some- 
thing from  the  Biglow  Papers, 
Tributes  to  Bryant,  Wendell  Phillips, 
and  William  Lloyd  Garrison,  An 
Indian  Summer  Reverie,  and  other 
poems. 

Elememtart  Pstchologt  and  Edu- 
cation. By  Joseph  Baldwin.  Pp. 
887.  Price,  $1.50.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Another  of  the  International  Edu- 
cation Series.  This  set  of  books, 
edited  by  Dr.  William  T.  Harris, 
liardly  needs  commendation.  To  the 
reading  public,  the  fact  that  they  have 
been  considered  by  Dr.  Harris  as 
worthy  of  publication  in  his  masterly 
series  of  educational  literature  is 
recommendation  sufficient.  lliis 
work  is  what  it  professes  to  be,  a 
tezt-l>ook  for  liigh  schools,  normal 
schools,  normal  institutes,  and  read- 
ing circles,  and  a  manual  for  teachers. 
It  is  an  elementary  text-book.  Youth 
is  the  time  for  mind  lessons,  and  this 
psychology  deals  with  the  plain  ficts 
of  mind.  Each  point  Ts  made  with 
great  clearness,  the  learner  is  taught 
to  build  on  his  own  experience  and  to 
observe  the  workings  of  his  own 
mind.  Gret  this  scries,  if  you  wish 
something  practical  and  reliable. 

Stories  op  our  Country.  Compiled 
and  arranged  by  James  Johonnot. 
Pp.  207.  New  York :  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

It  is  eminently  important  that  pure 
patriotism  should  be  instilled  into  the 
minds  of  the  young.    The  sentiment 


of  love  to  country  and  lo3ralty  to  its 
interests  Is  nurtured  by  the  story  of 
daring,  suffering,  courage,  and  endur- 
ance for  fatherland.  Whether  these 
stories  are  heard  from  the  grand- 
father's knee  or  read  from  books,  no 
child  ever  tires  of  such  tales,  and 
there  grows  up  within  him  a  resolve 
that  the  blessings  tliat  liave  cost  so 
much  shall  be  preserved.  True  patri- 
otism can  be  greatly  stimulated  by 
work  in  the  school.  Such  a  book  as 
this,  containing  over  thirty  well- 
written  and  interesting  accounts  of 
deeds  of  valor  and  courage,  wonder- 
ful exploits  of  our  American  fore- 
fathers, cannot  but  be  found  helpful 
to  the  teachers  of  America.  The 
spirit  of  adventure  shown  by  the  old 
navigators,  the  hardy  endurance  of 
the  early  settlers,  will  greatly  please, 
and  cannot  fail  to  inspire  a  love  for 
this  America  of  ours  which  will  make 
the  boys  and  girls  of  to-day  such  men 
and  women  as  we  desire  to  have  to 
preserve  this  wonderful  country. 

The  Education  of  Man.  By  Fried- 
rich  Froebel.  Translated  from  the 
German  and  annotated  by  W.  N. 
Ilailmann,  a.m.  Pp.  332.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1887. 

This  work  of  Froebel  admits  us  into 
his  philosophy,  and  shows  us  the  fun- 
damental principles  upon  which  he 
based  the  kindergarten  system.  He 
goes  down  into  the  genesis  of  objects 
of  study  In  order  to  discover  the  rela- 
tion of  such  objects  to  the  nourish- 
ment of  mind.  The  chemists  and 
physiologists  have  ascertained  the 
relation  of  bread  and  meat  to  the  sus- 
tenance of  human  life.  Froebel  has 
Investigated  the  relations  of  the 
child's  activities  In  play  to  the  growth 
of  his  mind.  He  Is,  In  a  peculiar 
sense,  a  religious  teacher.  All  who 
read  this  book  on  the  Education  of 
Man  will  see  that  he  is  not  only  full 
of  faith  in  God,  but  that  his  intellect 
is    likewise   illumined    by  theology. 
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Thlg  work  is  divided  sabsUndaUy 
into  two  parts :  The  first  deals  with 
general  principles  and  considers  the 
development  of  man  during  infancy 
and  boyhood.  The  second  part  dis- 
misses the  chief  subjects  of  instruc- 
tion, grouping  them  under  (1) 
religion,     (3)    natural    science   and 


mathematics,  (3)  language,  (4)  art. 
The  work  will  be  of  incalculable 
value  to  kindergartners  and  teachers 
of  all  grades.  The  book  should  also 
be  in  every  home,  as  the  parents 
ought  to  seize  upon  anything  that  will 
help  in  the  right  development  of  their 
children  in  all  respects. 


MAGAZINES. 


TkM  Korik  AmeHean  Bevietc  for  NoTember 
U  a  brllllaiit  and  Interesting  number.  It 
opens  with  a  SS-fMige  letter  from  Colonel 
iBgersoll,  addressed  to  Rot.  Dr.  Fields, 
wiiose  **Open  Letter"  to  the  great  agnostic 
appenred  In  the  Angost  BevUw.^ln  7%e  Flo. 
rum  for  December  a  sectlonnl  qoestton  of  a 
somewhat  norel  kind  Is  raised  bj  Hon.  John 
A.  Kasson,  of  Iowa,  In  an  essay  on  **  The 
Western  View  of  the  Tariff."— The  Decem- 
ber number  of  The  Atlaniie  ii<nUkip  contains 
a  strong  article  bj  John  Fluke  on  **  Paul 
Jones  and  the  Armed  Neutrality."  —  An  artl- 
ele  entitled  "The  Radical  Fault  of  the  New 
Orthodoxy,"  by  Rot.  A.  F.  Hewitt,  In  The 
GsMoMe  World,  will  attract  attention.  This 
number  also  contains  four  articles  on  Leo 
23II.— The  November  number  of  the  8t, 
N9ehoku  contains  a  beanttf  al  little  illustrated 
story  by  Louisa  M.  Alcott.  —  Notice  the  artl- 
ele  by  Frederick  A.  Femald, "  Gelkle  on  the 
Teaching  of  Geography,"  In  the  NoTcmber 
number  of  The  Poptiiar  Science  MotUhip.— 
The  Maffoxine  of  Jmterioan  Hittory  has  In  Its 
NoTcmber  number  the  first  part  of  an  Inter- 
esting article  on  Aaron  Burr,  by  Charles 
H.  Peck.  This  first  part  carries  the  reader  to 
the  summit  of  Burr's  career.  —  The  complete 
story  in  lAppincott  for  December  is  **  From 
the  Banks,"  by  Captain  Charles  King.—  TAc 
Magatine  <^  Weetem  Hi&tory  is  still  publish- 
ing the  excellent  series  on  the  History  of 
Ohio,  by  Consul  WlUshlre  Butterfleld.  The 
article  In  the  November  number  is  the  elev- 
enth of  the  series,  and  tells  how  the  English 
gained  Ohio.— A  dialogue  by  Margaret  Sid- 


ney, entitled  "A  Piece  of  News;  or.  Aunt 
Bay's  Cat,"  is  a  unique  contribution  to  the 
beautiful  holiday  number  of  The  Wide  Awake, 
—  For  beauty  of  description  and  illustration, 
notice  the  first  article  In  the  November  num- 
ber of  The  Awkerioan  Magazine,  **  Mount  Ta- 
coma,"  by  Dr.  C.  D.  Hendrickson.- The  ven- 
erable Edinburgh  Review  has  Just  sent  oat 
No.  840,  which  has  a  royal  relish  for  scholarly 
persons.  Among  the  good  things  in  it,  '*  Eng- 
lish Actors  in  the  French  Revolution  "  will  be 
read  with  special  interest  by  all.  Houghton, 
Mlfllin  ft  Co.,  Boston.  $4.00  a  year.  Never 
before  has  the  standard  of  literature  In  the 
leading  American  magasines  been  so  high  or 
of  so  interesting  a  nature  as  now. 

In  ShappdPe  Modem  Houtee  for  October  Is 
a  plan  for  a  large  grade<l  school  of  fourteen 
rooms  or  more.  Ite  outside  is  attractive,  and 
the  interior  is  in  many  respecte  a  novel  ar- 
rangement. The  class-rooms  are  so  planned 
that  they  may,  with  very  slight  trouble,  be 
converted  into  one  large  ball.  Another  feat- 
ure is  that  the  wardrobes,  or  clothes  closets, 
are  each  so  constructed  that  the  scholars 
entering  school  pass  into  one  end  of  the 
closet  from  tiie  hall,  and  after  hanging  up 
their  outer  garmente,  pass  on  into  the  class- 
room. These  closets  are  open  at  the  top  on 
the  hall  side,  allowing  ventilation  from  them, 
through  the  halls,  out  of  the  building.  There 
are  several  other  features,  of  more  or  less 
value,  which  are  not  usually  found  in  school 
buildings.  Lighting,  heating,  and  ventilation 
are  cared  for.  Cooperative  Building  Plan 
Association.    (Monthly,  $1.00.) 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  READERS. 

Hany  schools  are  using  extra  reading  books  of  varioas  sorts  as  supplemen- 
tary readers.  The  following  list  of  books  has  been  adopted  for  use  in  the 
pablio  schools  of  Battle  Creek,  Michigan :  — 

I.  Taintor  Brothers'  Primary  Reading,  No.  1,  Pamphlet.    First  Grade. 

5.  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.'s  Easy  Steps  for  Little  Feet.    Second  Qrade. 

3.  lyison,  Blakeman  &  Co.'s  The  Golden  Book  of  Choice  Reading. 

4.  .^jsop's  Fables.    Ginn.    Second  and  Tliird  Grades. 

6.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.    First  Series.    Ginn.    Third  Grade. 

6.  Andersen's  Fairy  Tales.    Second  Series.    Ginn.    Third  Grade. 

7.  Hawthorne's  A  Wonder  Book.    Houghton,  MifUn  &  Co.    Fourth  Grade* 

8.  Hawthorne's  Tanglewood  Tales.   Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Fourth  Grade. 

9.  Hawthorne's  Grandfather's  Chair.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.  Fifth  Grade. 

10.  Defoe's  Robinson  Crusoe.    Ginn.    Fifth  Grade. 

II.  Rankin's  The  King  of  the  Golden  River.    Ginn.    Fifth  Grade. 

13.  Kingsley's  The  Greek  Heroes.    Ginn.    Sixth  Grade. 
18.  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather.    Ginn.    Seventh  Grade. 

14.  Martineau's  The  Peasant  and  the  Prince.    Ginn.    Seventh  Grade. 
16.  Lamb's  Tales  from  Shakespeare.    Ginn.    Eighth  Grade. 

16.  Scott's  The  Lady  of  the  Lake.    Eighth  Grade. 

17.  Hooker's  The  Child's  Book  of  Nature :  Plants.    Harpers.    Fourth  Grade. 

18.  Hooker's  The  Child's  Book  of  Nature :  Animals.    Fifth  Grade. 

19.  Hooker's  The  Child's  Book  of  Nature :  Water,  Air,  etc.    Fifth  Grade. 
The  regular  readers  are  Appleton*s  I,  II,  III,  IV,  V.    We  do  not  use  the 

Introd.  Fourth.    Appleton's  Reading  Charts  are  used. 

Regular  text-books  for  high  school.    Ninth  Grade. 

1.  Sprague's  Six  Selections  from  Irving's  The  Sketch  Book.    First  Term. 

9.  Hawthorne's  Tales  of  the  White  Hills  and  Legends  of  New  England. 
Houj^ton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Second  Term. 

8.  Lowell's  A  Gk>od  Word  for  Winter.  My  Garden  Acquaintance.  A  Moose- 
head  Journal.    Houghton.  Mifflin  &  Co.    Third  Term.    Tenth  Grade. 

4.  Longfellow's  The  Courtship  of  Miles  Standish,  Evangeline.  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Co.    First  Half. 

6.  Tennyson's  Idyls  of  the  King.    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co.    Second  Half. 

6.  Macaulay's  William  Pitt.    Harper's  Half  Hour  Series. 

7.  Webster's  Oration  on  Adams  and  Jefferson.  First  Half.  Bunker  Hill 
Orations.    Clark  &  Maynard.    Second  Half.    Twelfth  Grade. 

8.  Shakespeare's  The  Tempest. 

9.  Shakespeare's  The  Merchant  of  Venice. 

10.  Shakespeare's  Julius  Caesar.    Each  one  term.    Clark  &  Maynard. 
Dickens's  A  Christmas  Carol  is  read  each  year  in  the  seventh  grade  Just 

before  Christmas. 

Longfellow's  Evangeline  (eighth  grade),  Tennyson's  Enoch  Arden,  Whit- 
tier's  Snow  Bound,  and  several  of  Irving's  shorter  essays  (ninth  grade)  are 
used  for  grammatical  study  in  their  entirety. 
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Thb  subecription  list  for  Education  has  had  a  steady  increase 
since  the  present  editor  assumed  the  management  of  it.  That 
list  was  never  so  large  as  it  is  now.  Its  growth  during  the  last 
few  months  has  been  more  rapid  than  ever  before.  It  is  giving 
the  best  thought  of  the  country  upon  the  various  educational 
questions  now  prominently  before  the  public.  During  the  year 
now  ending  the  following  authors  have  contributed  to  its  pages :  — 


Prof.  Herbert  B.  Adams,  ph.d.,  Johns 

Hopkins  University. 
H.  C.  Missimer,  Erie,  Pa. 
Miss  Frances  C.  Sparliawk,  Newton, 

Mass. 
L.  R.  Klemm,  PH.D.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 
Miss  May  Mackintosh,  New  York  aty . 
Mrs.  Adeline  A.  Knight,  Exeter,  N.  H. 
Miss  Ida  A.  Ahlbom,  Baldwin,  Kan- 


Gen.  T.  J.  Morgan,  d.d.,  Providence, 

B.I. 
Qen.  John  Saton,  ll.d..  Marietta,  O. 
Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Morgan,  Providence. 

B.I. 
Arthur  May    Mowry,    a-m.,   Salem, 

Mass. 
C.  F.  Crehore,  m.d.,  Boston,  Mass. 
J.  Y.  Bergen,  Jr.,  Peabody,  Mass. 
E.  J.  Carpenter,  Boston  Advertiser. 
John  M.  Richardson,  Texas. 
Miss  Marion  Talbot,  a.m.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
Miss  Julia  H.  May,  Strong,  Me. 
Prof.  Edward  A.  Allen,  University  of 

Missouri. 
Prin.    C.   P.   Hall,    A.M.,   Hinsdale, 

N.  H. 
B.  L.  D^Ooge,  A.M.,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 
Wm.  H.  Gardner,  a.m.,  U.  S.  Bureau 

of  Education. 
Prof.  James  E.  Vose,  a.m.,  Ashburn- 

ham,  Mass. 
Pres.  Henry  E.  Shepherd,  ll.d..  Col- 
lege of  Charleston,  S.  C. 


B.  A.  Hinsdale,  PH.D.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Gilman  C.  Fisher,  Supt.  Schools,  Wey- 
mouth, Mass. 

Bei^.   F.   Tweed,    a.m.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  ph.d..  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

Homer   B.    Sprague,    ph.d..    Grand 
Forks,  Dak. 

G.  T.  Johnson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson,  a.m..  Sec- 
retary Mass.  Board  of  Education. 

William  E.  Jillson,  a.m..  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Annie  E.  Cole,  Warren,  R.  I. 

Prof.    W.  Whitman   Bailey,   Brown 
University. 

Miss  Mary  L.  Freeman,  a.m.,  Canan- 
daigua,  N.  Y. 

William  A.  Mowry,  PH.D.,  Boston, 
Mass. 

Samuel  W.  Abbott,  am.,  m.d..  Sec- 
retary Mass.  State  Board  of  Health. 

Prof.  Charles  Sprague  Smith,  Colum- 
bia College. 

Miss  Mary  E.  Beedy,  Chicago,  111. 

Pres.  I.  W.  Andrews,  ll.d..  Marietta, 
Ohio. 

Caroline  E.  Hilliard,  a.b..  New  York 
aty. 

Frederic  A.  Hall,  a  m.,  Drury  College 
Springfield,  Mo. 

J.  A.  Reinhart,  PH.D.,  Paterson,  N.  J 

Prof.  William  A.  Merrill,  Belmont  Co 
lege,  Ohio. 
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Xdmond  Noble,  Botton,  Mass. 
.Atanont  Bunes,  IX.B.,  New  York. 
Hltty    Augusta    Gage,    aoc.,    New 

Palts,  N.  Y. 
M.  H.  Usher,  University  of  Missouri. 
Mmtj  Dejro,  Gardiner  N.  Y. 


Prof.  W.  S.  Scarborouj^,  ll«d.,  Wil- 

berforce  University,  Ohio. 
W.  H.  Bomham,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Boston,  Mass. 
Elizabeth  Marbury,  New  York  City. 
E.  E.  White,  Chicinnati,  Ohio. 


Of  the  topics  discussed  by  this  very  able  corps  of  writers  may 
be  mentioned  the  following:  — 


History  in  American  Colleges. 

Wellesley  College. 

Smith  College. 

Yassar  College. 

A  Practical  Edacation :  Does  it  Edu- 
cate? 

The  Year  with  Cicero. 

Old  and  New  Methods  of  Teaching 
Latin. 

The  First  Year  in  Latku 

Caosingto  Learn. 

«•  The  OnUnanoe  of  1787." 

The  True  Order  of  Topics  in  Teaching 
Fhysios. 

Tnflnenne  of  Bace  npon  Educational 
Methods. 

ngh  School  Physiology  Teaching. 

Journalism  as  a  Profession. 

How  Should  Examinations  be  Con- 
ducted? 

Poetry  in  Education. 

Tlie  Foundation  Principles  of  Gtovem- 
ment. 

English  Grammar  Viewed  from  all 
Sides. 

Olie  History  of  the  avil  War :  What 
and  How  Much  Shall  be  Taught? 

History  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence. 

Methods  of  Lutruction  in  Civics. 

How  to  Teach  Reading. 

Jenldns's  Bend  —  A  Primary  Study  in 
Governments. 

Women  as  Professional  Teachers. 

*'  Proceeding  from  the  Known  to  the 
Unknown." 

Henry  Ward  Beecher  at  School  and 
College. 


Child-Knowledge,     Formulated    and 

Unformulated. 
Industrial   Education   in  the  Public 

Schools. 
The  Philosophy  of  Questioning. 
Teaching  American  History. 
English  in  the  Preparatory  Schools. 
Domestic  and  Social  Life  in  the  Ger- 
man Capital. 
The  Claims  of  Botany. 
Courses  of  Study  in  Civics  for  Schools. 
The  Air-supply  of  School-rooms. 
The  American  University. 
Dr.  Wm.  T.  Harris  and  his  Reply  to 

Henry  George. 
President  Mark  Hopkins. 
Smith  College. 
The  Place  of  Literature  in  the  College 

Course. 
The  Need  of  a  Western  Fitting-school. 
Photography. 

The  Schools  of  Denver,  Col. 
How  the  Germans  Study  Philology. 
Modem      Language     Teaching     in 

Europe. 
The  Latest  Language. 
The  Literary  Value  of  Classical  Study. 
The  Teaching  of  Latin. 
The  Subjunctive  in  English. 
The  Study  of  Caesar. 
Hale  on  the  Art  of  Reading  Latin. 
Bibliography  of  Current   Periodical 

Literature  upon  Education. 
The  Normal  School. 
Education  of  Women. 
Address  before   the  Schoolmasters' 

Club. 
Technical  TnUnhig. 


From  the  foregoing,  which  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the  authors 
and  articles  in  Education  for  1887,  it  will  readily  be  seen  what  a 
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wide  scope  and  great  breadth  of  subjects  have  been  discussed,  and 
what  an  exceptional  class  of  writers  has  contributed  to  its  pages. 
It  is  safe  to  say  that  seldom,  if  ever,  has  a  magazine  done  more 
for  the  cause  of  sound  learning  and  a  true  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion than  this  magazine  has  during  the  year  now  closing.  Its 
management  feels  confident  that  it  can  appeal  to  its  broad  con- 
stituency in  every  State  and  every  Territory  of  this  Union,  the 
British  Provinces,  and  in  foreign  lands  for  a  yet  more  liberal  sup- 
port.   The  subscription  list  ought  to  be  doubled. 


COMMON  SCHOOL  EDUCATION.— Vol.  //.  — 1888. 


Common  School  Education  with  December  closes  its  first 
annual  volume. 

No  educational  periodical  ever  had  such  a  history  during  its  first 
year.  It  published  its  first  number  without  a  single  subscriber, 
and  its  regular  edition  now  is  six  thousand.  This  rapid  gain, 
which  for  several  months  has  been  at  the  rate  of  two  hundred  a 
week^  has  been  simply  the  result  of  the  merits  of  the  magazine. 
No  special  k>v  unusual  efforts  have  been  resorted  to  by  which  to 
gain  a  spasmodic  increase. 

It  will  begin  the  second  volume  with  the  following  list  of  dis- 
tinguished educators  as  writers  for  1888  :  — 


Larkln  Dunton,  ll.d.,  Boston  Normal 
School. 

WUliam  T.  Harris,  ll.d.,  Ck>iicord, 
Mass. 

Eugene  Bonton,  PH.D.,  New  Palu, 
N.Y. 

N.  A.  Calkins,  ll.d.,  Assistant  Super- 
intendent, New  York  City. 

Walter  S.  Perry,  Supt.  Art  Depart- 
ment, Pratt  Institute,  Brooklyn, 
N.Y. 

L.  W.  Russell,  A.M.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Miss  L.  Theresa  Moses,  Boston  Nor- 
mal School. 

Mrs.  S.  R.  WincheU,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Caroline  S.  Morgan,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Miss  Minna  Caroline  Smith,  Boston, 
Mass. 


Miss  Isabella  P.  Noble,  Hyde  Park, 

Mass. 
L.  R.  Klemm,  PH.D.,  Hamilton,  Ohio. 

B.  A.    Hinsdale,    PH.D.,    Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

C.  F.  Crehore,  M.D.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Miss  Mara  L.  Pratt,  Maiden,  Mass. 
Miss  Edith  E.  Ingalls,  Louisville,  Ky. 
Miss  Augusta  Tovel,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
W.  P.  Manton,  m.d.,  f.r.m.s.,  Detroit, 

Mich. 
Miss  Elizabeth  Porter  Gould,  Chelsea, 

Mass. 
Annie  Elizabeth  Cole,  Warren,  B.  I. 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  Boston,  Mass. 
William  A.  Mowry,  PH.D.,  Boston, 

Mass. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  A.M.,  Secretary  Mass. 

Board  of  Education. 
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J*  W.  Patterson,  ll.d.,  Superintend- 
ent Public  Schools,  N.  H. 
Mill  May  Mackintosh,  New  York  City. 
Ida  A.  Ahlbom,  Bald¥rin,  Kansas. 
B.  F.  Tweed,  ▲.]!.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


Miss  Julia  H.  May,  Strong,  Me. 

Homer  B.  Spragne,  PH.D.,  Grand 
Forks,  Dak. 

Francis  Newton  Thorpe,  PH.D.,  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 


Other  writers  of  note  and  of  special  ability  for  the  departments 
to  which  they  will  be  assigned  will  be  added  during  the  year. 

The  above  list  contains  the  names  of  some  of  the  foremost 
thinkers  of  the  age,  presidents  and  professors  in  colleges,  superin- 
tendents of  schools,  state  and  city,  principals  and  teachers  of  high 
schools,  grammar  schools,  and  primary  schools.  All  writers  are 
selected  with  reference  to  their  special  jQtness  to  prepare  practical 
articles  for  common  school  teachers  on  common  school  topics. 

Volume  n  will  contain  copyrighted  series  of  articles  upon 
methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geography,  writing,  reading, 
grammar  and  language,  drawing,  history,  school  management,  and 
others  to  be  begun  during  the  year,,  besides  single  articles  on 
various  important  and  interesting  subjects. 

Such  a  list  of  writers  upon  such  practical  subjects,  giving  valu- 
able outlines  of  methods  of  instruction  based  upon  the  most  philo- 
sophical principles,  have,  perhaps,  never  before  been  found  con- 
tributing to  an  educational  paper.  . 

The  subscription  price  of  Common  School  Education  plainly 
ought  to  be  not  less  than  $1.50  a  year,  but  it  will  be  placed  at  the 
uniform  and  invariable  low  price  of  only 

ONE  DOLLAR  A  YEAB. 

Each  number  will  contain  forty  pages  of  reading  matter,  large 
octavo  size,  and  there  will  be  ten  numbers  a  year^  none  being 
issued  during  the  summer  vacation  months  of  July  and  August. 


Premiums  I 


Read  I 


Such  a  magazine  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  a  large  sub- 
scription list. 

We  want  twelve  thousand  subscribers  before  June,  1888,  and  in 
order  to  enlist  the  hearty  interest  and  cooperation  of  all  our  pres- 
ent six  thousand  subscribers,  we  make  the  following  liberal  offer, 
retaining  the  right  to  withdraw  it  at  any  time,  due  notice  being 
previously  given. 

To  any  subscriber  who  will  send  us  the  name  of 
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ONE  NEW  SUBSGBIBEB  WITH  ONE  DOLLAJt 

we  will  send  by  mail,  postage  paid,  a  choice  of  the  following 
books,  published  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  the  prices  for  which 
lange  from  15  cents  to  50  cents  each :  — 

About  Pebbles.  By  Prof.  Alpbeus  Hyatt.  26  pages.  An  illustration  of  the 
way  in  which  a  common  object  may  be  used  protitably  in  teaching. 

CONCERNINO  A  FEW  COMMON  PLANTS.  By  Prof.  Geor^  Goodale.  61  pages. 
Giyes  an  account  of  the  organs,  or  ^*  helpful  parts/*  of  plants,  and  shows 
how  these  can  be  cultivated  and  used  in  the  school-room  for  the  mental  train- 
ing of  children. 

Commercial  and  Other  Sponges.  By  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt.  43  pages. 
Gives  an  account  of  the  sponges  in  oonmion  use,  their  structure,  etc. 

A  First  Lesson  in  Natural  History.  By  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Agassiz.  Illus- 
trated. 64  pages.  Gives  in  narrative  form  a  general  history  of  hydroids, 
corals,  and  echinoderms.    Written  under  direction  of  Prof.  Louis  Agassiz. 

Common  Htdroids,  Corals,  and  Echinoderms.  By  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt. 
Illustrated.  83  pages.  Bq^^  with  an  account  of  fresh-water  hydroids, 
and  shows  throughout  how  the  studies,  or  observatioiis,  are  to  be  most 
satisfaotorily  made. 

MoixusCA.  Oyster,  Clam,  and  Other  Common  Mollusks.  By  Prof.  Alpheus 
Hyatt.  Illustrated.  66  pages.  Gives  in  compact  form  all  that  need  be 
taught  beginners  about  the  oyster,  olam,  and  other  common  mollusks. 

Worms  and  Crustacea.  By  Prof.  Alpheus  Hyatt.  Illustrated.  68  pages. 
Hie  space  given  to  the  description  of  the  lobster  (the  fresh-water  crayfish) 
will,  it  is  hoped,  incite  teachers  to  occupy  more  time  in  dealing  with  some 
one  common  animal,  and  thus  cultivating  the  habit  of  close  observation. 

Common  Minerals  and  Bocks.  By  Prof.  W.  0.  Crosby.  Illustrated.  200 
pages.  Includes  a  brief  and  simple  account  of  the  principal  geological 
agencies,  and  descriptions  of  about  twenty-five  minerals  of  which  rocks  are 
chiefly  composed. 

How  to  Find  the  Stars.  By  Rev.  James  Freeman  Clarke.  47  pages.  In- 
tended to  help  one  to  become  acquainted  with  the  visible  starry  heavens. 

Mathematical  TsACHiNa  and  its  Modern  Methods.  By  Prof.  T.  H. 
Saflbrd.  47  pages.  The  principles  indicated  are  equally  applicable  to  the 
rudiments  of  arithmetic  and  to  the  integral  calculus,  as  well  as  to  all  inter- 
mediate branches  of  the  science. 

How  to  Teach  Reading,  and  What  to  Read  in  School.  By  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  HalL  40  pages.  Contains  a  history  of  the  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing readin|c> 

Aids  to  Number  for  Primart  Schools.  By  Anna  B.  Badlam.  Gives 
twenty-five  cards,  with  objects  arranged  singly  and  in  groups,  for  exercises 
in  addition  and  subtraotion. 
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Or,  we  wiU  send,  postage  paid,  either  of  the  foUo¥ring :  — 
Websteb^s  Handt  Dictionary.    320  pages.    Price,  25  cents. 

Pbimart  Writing.     By  Mara  L.  Pratt.     Price,  15  cents.     Published  by 
Eastern  Educational  Bureau. 

Todd's  Students^  Manual. 

To  any  subscriber  who  will  send  us  two  new  names,  with 
$2.00,  we  will  send  any  two  of  the  above  list,  postage  paid,  or  three 
new  names^  any  three  of  same. 

The  following,  published  by  Messrs.  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.  Boston, 
are  among  the  best  of  teachers'  books.  They  are  offered  as  pre- 
miums for  subscribers,  as  indicated. 

Foe  two  new  names  and  $2.00,  either  of  the  following :  — 

BocssEAU's  ^ILE.    Price,  85  cents. 

Perhaps  the  most  influential  book  ever  written  on  the  subject  of  education. — 
B.  H.  Quick,  in  Educational  Eeformers. 

Badestook's  Habit  in  Education.  Price,  65  cents.  With  an  introduction 
by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  HaU. 

It  Is  a  valuable  contribution  to  both  edooational  theory  and  practice. — Presi- 
dent Seelye,  Amherst  College. 

Lectures  to  Kinderoartners.    Price,  fl.lO.    By  Elizabeth  P.  Peabody. 
The  best  book  outside  of  the  Bible  I  ever  read.—  A  Prominent  Teacher. 

Gill's  Systems  of  Education.    Price,  fl.lO. 

It  treats  ably  of  the  Lancaster  and  Bell  movement  in  education  —  a  very 
wmportaiU  phase.  —Dr.  William  T.  Harris. 

Fob  three  new  names  and  $8.00,  either  of  the  following : — 

BosiONi's  Method  in  Education.    Price,  #1.50. 

The  most  important  pedagogical  book  ever  written.  — Thomas  Davidson. 

Suggestive  Lessons  in  Language  and  Reading.  Price,  #1.65.  By  Anna 
B.  Badlam,  of  the  Rice  Training  School,  Boston. 

The  best  book  on  the  subject  I  have  ever  seen.  —  Charles  F.  King,  Manager 
Saratoga  Summer  School  of  Methods. 

COMPATRi^s  History  op  Pedagogy.  Price,  $1.75.  Translated  by  Prof.  W. 
H.  Payne. 

The  best  and  most  comprehensive  history  of  education  in  English.  —  Dr.  G. 
Stanley  Hall. 

Methods  of  Teaching  History.  Price,  $1.40.  A  symposium  of  eminent 
teachers  of  history.    Edited  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall. 

The  general  excellence  and  helpfulness  of  the  book  ought  to  secure  it  many 
readers.  —  The  Nation, 

Fob  THREE  NEW  NAMES  and  $8.00,  we  will  send  any  one  of 
the  following  books ;  any  two  of  them  for  six  new  names  and 
$6.00 ;  any  three  of  them  for  nine  new  names  and  $9.00. 
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AxERiCAK  Commonwealths. 

Volames  narrating  the  history  of  such  States  of  the  Union  as  have  a  striking 
political,  social,  or  economical  history.  Edited  by  Horace  £.  Scadder.  With 
Maps  and  Indexes.  Each  volume,  uniform,  16mo,  gilt  top,  $1.25.  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston.  Virginia.  By  John  Esten  Cooke.  Oregon.  By  Will- 
iam Barrows.  Maryland.  By  William  Hand  Browne.  Kentucky.  By  N.  S. 
Shaler.  Michigan.  By  T.  M.  Cooley.  Kansas.  By  Leverett  W.  Spring. 
California.  By  Josiah  Boyce.  New  York.  By  Ellis  H.  BoberU.  (In  two 
volumes.)    Connecticut.    By  Alexander  Johnston. 

Amkrican  Statesmen. 

lives  of  American  Statesmen.  Edited  by  John  T.  Morse.  Jr.  Each  volume, 
uniform,  16mo,  gilt  top,  #1.25.  Houghton,  Mifflin  A  Co.,  Boston.  John 
Quincy  Adami.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  Alexander  Hamilton.  By  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  John  C.  Calhoun.  By  H.  Von  Hoist.  Andrew  Jackson.  By 
W.  G.  Sumner.  John  Randolph.  By  Henry  Adams.  James  Monroe.  By  D. 
C.  Gilman.  Thomas  Jefferson.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr.  Daniel  Webster.  By 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge.  Albert  Gallatin.  By  John  Austin  Stevens.  James 
Madison.  By  Sydney  Howard  Gay.  John  Adams.  By  John  T.  Morse,  Jr. 
John  MarahalL  By  Allen  B.  Magruder.  Samual  Adams.  By  James  K.  Hos- 
mer.  Thomas  H.  Benton.  By  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Henry  Clay.  By  Carl 
Schurz.    (In  two  volumes.)    Patrick  Henry.    By  Moses  Coit  Tyler. 

For  FIVE  NEW  names  and  $5.00,  we  will  send  a  copy  of  that 
valuable  and  well-known  book,  Brewer's  Readers'  Hand-book, 
price,  $8.00,  published  by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  the 
receiver  sending  amount  of  postage. 

Fob  thbbe  new  names  and  $8.00,  we  will  send,  postage  paid, 
a  copy  of  Mowry's  Talks  with  my  Boys,  price,  75  cents;  or  a 
copy  of  The  Constellations,  and  How  to  Find  Them,  by  Will- 
iam Peck,  F.B.A.8.    Price,  $1.25. 

Fob  thbee  new  names  and  $8.00,  we  will  send,  postage  paid, 
any  one  volume  of  the  popular,  and  to  any  live  teacher  exceed- 
ingly valuable.  International  Education  Series,  edited  by  William 
T,  Harris,  ll.d.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Vol.  I.  The  Philosofht  of  Education.  By  Jobann  Karl  Friedrich  Ros- 
enkranz,  Doctor  of  Theology  and  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University 
of  KOnigsberg.  Trans,  from  the  Grerman  by  Anna  C.  Brackett.  Price,  #1.50. 

Vol.  n.  A  History  of  Education.  By  Prof.  F.  V.  K.  Painter,  of  Roanoke 
College,  Virginia.    Price,  #1.50. 

Vol.  in.  The  Rise  and  Earlt  Constitution  of  Universities.  With  a 
Survey  of  Mediaoval  Education.  By  S.  S.  Laurie,  ll.d..  Prof,  of  the  Insti- 
tutes and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Price,  $1.50. 

Vol.  rv.  The  Ventilation  and  Warming  of  School  Buildinos.  By 
Gilbert  B.  Morrison,  Teacher  of  Physios  and  Chemistry,  in  Kansas  City  High 
School.    Prioe,  76  cents. 
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Vol.  T.  Tm  Education  of  Man.  By  Fri«drloh  Froebel.  Truulated  from 
the  Oermui  b;  W.  N.  H^lmann,  ph.u.,  SupciinMndent  of  Publlo  Schools  at 
Ia  Porte,  Indiana.    Price,  91.50. 

Vol.  TI.  Eleiuntabt  PsTCBOLoar  and  Eduoatiok.  B7  Dr.  J.  Baldwin, 
ftntbor  of  "  Art  of  School  Uanagemeot,"  etc.    Price.  flM. 

Fob  BIX  SJBW  nahbs  and  $6.00,  any  two  of  the  above,  past- 
il paid. 

Fob  ninb  new  kambs  and  $9.00,  auy  three  of  same,  postf^  paid. 

Fob  two  new  names  and  92.00,  we  will  send,  postage  paid, 
a  copy  of  Webster's  Practical  Dictionary,  684  pages,  price,  (1.00; 
or  a  oopy  of  Movry's  Studies  in  Civil  GoTernment,  price,  94  cents. 

Fob  foitb  new  nahbb  and  94.00,  we  will  send,  postage  paid, 
a  oopy  of  Morgan's  Educational  Mosaics.  Price,  91.50.  This  toI- 
ome  consists  of  selections  on  educational  topics  from  the  writings 
of  more  than  two  hundred  au- 
thors,  most  of  whom  are  modem. 

Fob  foub  new  names  and 
94.00,  a  oopy  of  Webster's  Con- 
densed Dictionary,  published 
by  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co 
New  York.  Price,  92.00.  This 
is  unquestionably  the  most  con 
Tenient  and  serviceable  diction 
ary,  for  its  size  and  cost  to  be 
found.  It  consists  of  798  p^es 
and  has  fifteen  hundred  illustra 
tions. 

Foe  twenty  new  names 
and  920.00,  we  will  deliver  at 
our  ofSce,  or  send  by  express 
at  the  expense  of  the  receiver 
one  of  Alden's  Ideal  Revolving 
Book-cases,  No.  8.  This  book- 
case baa  three  shelves,  giving 
about  84  inches  of  shelf-room. 
The  total  height  from  floor  is  about  36  inches,  and  weight 
about  30  pounds.    Price,  97.00. 

Fob  twenty  new  names  and  920.00,  we  will  deliver  at  our 
office,  or  send  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver,  a  ohoioe 
of  the  following  standard  works :  — 
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Stormonth^s  Dictionart  (Harper  A  Brothers).    Price,  $7.50. 
Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionart  (J.  B.  Lippincott  Company).  Price,  flO.OO. 
LippiNCOTT's  Biographical  Dictionary.    Price,  $8.25. 
Lippincott's  Geographical  Gazetteer.    Price,  #8.25. 

Fob  twknty-fivb  new  nambs  and  $25.00,  we  will  deliver 
at  our  office,  or  send  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver, 
one  of  Alden's  Ideal  Revolving  Book-cases,  No.  4.  This  has 
four  shelves,  giving  about  112  inches  total  shelf-room.  The  total 
height  from  floor  is  about  44  inches,  weight  about  85  pounds. 
Price,  $9.00. 

Fob  twenty  new  names  and  $20.00,  we  will  deliver  at  our 
office,  or  send  by  express  at  the  expense  of  the  receiver,  one  of 
Southworth's  Fractions  Taught  Objectively.  The  value  of  this 
means  of  teaching  fractions  is  recognized  by  many  educators,  and 
the  apparatus  is  in  use  in  many  normal  and  grammar  schools. 
Price,  $8.00. 

Fob  twenty-pive  new  names  and  $25.00,  we  will  deliver  at 
our  office  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  (G.  &  C. 
Merriam  &  Co.),  latest  edition,  library  binding,  regular  cash  price, 
$12.00. 

A  full  set  (10  volumes)  of  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  (Lippincott), 
regular  cash  price,  $18.50. 

These  names  may  be  sent  all  at  one  time,  or  a  few  at  a  time  as 
they  are  received.  In  the  latter  case,  please  state  plainly  each 
time  that  the  names  are  to  apply  on  club  list. 

The  above  very  liberal  oflfers  are  made  in  the  belief  that  every 
subscriber  to  Common  School  Education  has  a  high  appreciar 
tion  of  its  merits,  and  will  be  interested  in  extending  its  circula- 
tion. May  we  not  confidently  rely  upon  a  vigorous  canvas  on  the 
part  of  our  friends,  which  will  double  our  subscription  list  at  an 
early  date  ?  By  such  a  result  we  shall  have  at  hand  the  means  of 
gi-eatly  improving  the  publication,  extending  our  plans,  and  bene- 
fiting the  cause  of  education. 

Eastern  Educational  Bureau, 

WILLLA.M  A.  MowRY,  Pres. 
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UR  ordinary  ideas  of  the  ground  on  which  the  public  high 
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school  rests  and  of  its  relation  to  the  body  politic  are  too 
often  loose  and  shifting.  At  one  moment  the  institution  is  re- 
garded as  the  result  of  a  kind  of  benevolence  on  the  part  of  the 
State,  and  the  money  appropriated  for  its  support  as  a  public 
gratuity.  At  another,  the  institution  is  looked  upon  as  one  in 
which  the  children  of  a  well-to-do  favored  few  may,  for  their  own 
individual  advantage  or  distinction,  add  a  few  finishing  touches  or 
some  ornamental  appendages  to  the  education  acquired  in  the 
lower  schools.  Too  rarely  is  the  public  high  school  regarded  as 
an  essential  part  of  the  social  structure,  and  in  the  same  sense  in 
which  halls  of  legislation  and  of  justice  or  systems  of  police  are 
parts  of  the  same  structure. 

To  fix  and  focalize  our  loose  and  shifting  ideas  on  this  subject, 
let  us  ask  and  answer  the  following  questions:  1.  What  is  the 
reasonable  ground  upon  which  the  public  high  school  rests?  2. 
What  is  its  relation  to  the  body  politic  ?  3.  What  are  its  func- 
tions and  how  should  it  perform  them  ? 

In  what  we  have  to  say  on  this  whole  subject,  let  it  be  under- 
stood that  by  body  politic  we  mean  a  "  government  of  the  people. 
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for  the  people,  and  by  the  people/'  and  that  reasoning  which  may 
be  irrefragable  when  used  in  reference  to  such  a  government  may 
fail  utterly  when  applied  to  other  forms  of  government ;  and  that 
by  public  high  school  we  mean  any  public  institution  imparting 
superior  as  distinguished  from  elementary  instruction;  and  that 
institution  in  which  the  principles  of  art,  literature,  and  science 
are  explored  to  their  farthest  limits  is  our  ideal  public  high  school, 
whether  it  be  called  academy,  school,  college,  or  imiversity. 

The  application  of  the  argument  herein  presented  is  necessarily 
limited  to  a  popular  government ;  for  under  other  forms  of  gov- 
ernment there  are  privileged  classes,  with  class  prerogatives  and 
strongly  guarded  barriers  separating  the  classes.  But  it  is  the 
peculiar  glory  of  a  free  people  that  the  individuals  of  whatever 
classes  exist  pass  freely  from  class  to  class,  or  rather  gravitate 
from  class  to  class  under  the  attraction  of  conspicuous  fitness, 
and  he  who  is  governed  to-day  may  be  a  governor  to-morrow. 

What,  then,  is  the  reasonable  ground  on  which  the  public  high 
school  rests  ?  We  shall  begin  the  answer  by  showing  that  the 
State  does  not  establish  charitable  or  benevolent  institutions  from 
motives  of  charity  or  benevolence.  On  the  contrary,  the  princi- 
pal motive  is  undoubtedly  selfishness.  In  proof  of  this  assertion 
it  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  charity  cannot  be  predicated  of 
States  or  that  corporations  are  soulless.  The  State  simply  aims 
at  compassing  a  certain  end  for  its  own  well-being.  It  cares  not 
whether  A  or  B  is  to  be  the  beneficiarj- ;  its  purpose  is  that  those 
who  are  to  be  beneficiaries  shall  be  the  best  fitted  to  be  beneficia- 
ries. It  recognizes  that  there  always  will  be  beneficiaries  entail- 
ing burdens  and  discomforts  upon  the  citizens,  and  it  believes 
that  it  is  best  for  the  body  politic  not  to  leave  to  chance  the  relief 
of  such  persons;  and,  notwithstanding  the  expense  incurred, 
society  is  the  gainer  in  decency,  in  comfort,  and  in  safety.  The 
State  neither  gives,  nor  has  the  right  to  give,  value  for  nothing. 
It  always  expects  at  least  an  equivalent ;  and  if  the  equivalent  be 
not  received  or  forthcoming,  it  either  miscalculates  or  is  de- 
frauded. The  existence  of  private  charitable  and  benevolent 
institutions  does  not  alter  the  case  with  the  State ;  these  depend 
on  chance,  upon  which  society  must  not  depend ;  and  thus  while 
they  lessen,  they  do  not  remove,  public  responsibility. 

We  shall  next  observe  that  the  State  does  not  establish  prisons 
and  penitentiaries  from  motives  of  vindictiveness.     Here  again 
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the  principal  motive  is  selfishness.  The  State  does  not  care 
one  whit  whether  A  or  B  is  to  be  imprisoned ;  its  intention  is  that 
those  who  are  to  be  imprisoned  shall  be  the  best  fitted  to  be  pris- 
oners. It  recognizes  that  the  violation  of  law  and  the  commis- 
sion of  crime  will  be  constant,  and  it  believes  that  it  is  best  for 
society  not  to  leave  to  chance  the  removal  of  this  constant  menace 
to  its  well-being ;  and  notwithstanding  the  expense  incurred  in 
supporting  penal  institutions,  society  is  the  gainer  in  good  order, 
peace,  and  safety.  The  existence  of  private  reformatory  institu- 
tions does  not  alter  the  ease  with  the  State.  Such  institutions 
aid  in  the  work  of  repression  and  reform  ;  but  the  State  believes 
that  while  they  lessen,  they  cannot  remove,  public  responsibility, 
and  it  finds  solid  foundation  for  its  belief  in  the  irresponsible 
atrocities  of  lynch  law  and  vigilance  committees. 

Similar  arguments  may  easily  be  framed  in  defence  of  other 
institutions  established  by  the  body  politic  for  its  own  well-being ; 
as  the  lazaretto,  quarantine,  public  sanitation,  illumination  of 
cities,  coinage  of  money,  regulation  of  commerce,  etc.  In  each 
instance  the  decision  of  the  State  is  that  the  welfare  of  society 
demands  that  the  object  which  the  institution  has  in  view  shall 
not  be  left  to  chance^  whatever  private  enterprise  may  contribute 
to  its  accomplishment. 

It  is  wholly  in  recognition  of  public  responsibility  that  common 
schools  are  established  by  the  State,  and  the  almost  universal  con- 
sent with  which  this  responsibility  is  acknowledged  is  evidence  of 
its  weight.  Equality  of  civic  rights,  equality  of  civic  responsi- 
bilities, and  equality  of  civic  duties  belong  to  all  the  citizens  of  a 
free  State.  Without  a  full  enjoyment  of  rights,  a  full  comprehen- 
sion of  responsibilities,  and  a  full  discharge  of  duties,  either  the 
State  or  the  citizen  suffers.  If  the  State  suffers,  the  rights  of  all 
are  menaced ;  if  the  citizen  suffers,  his  equality  is  impaired. 
Hence  the  citizen  must  know ;  he  must  receive  the  elements  of 
education  ;  his  intelligence  must  be  awakened  and  his  mind  devel- 
oped; he  must  learn  his  relation  to  the  body  politic,  and  while 
he  learns  how  to  enjoy  his  civic  rights,  he  must  also  learn  not  to 
neglect  his  civic  responsibilities  and  his  civic  duties.  Hence  the 
popular  verdict  is  that  the  education  of  free  citizens  for  citizen- 
ship cannot  be  left  to  chance^  and  that  the  public  school  system 
stands  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  body  politic  as  other 
great  institutions  established   for  the  well-being  and  safety  of 
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society.  The  existence  of  numerous  private  schools  cannot  alter  the 
case  with  the  State ;  these  aid  in  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
and  the  broadening  of  intelligence,  and  while  they  lighten,  they 
cannot  remove,  public  responsibility.  They  are  schools  for  such 
of  that  small,  rich  minority  as  may  prefer  them.  The  failure  of 
any  State  to  establish  free  public  schools  lessens  the  citizen's 
responsibility.  But  recently,  in  the  city  of  Naples,  during  the 
prevalence  of  the  cholera,  some  soldiers  sent  to  apply  disinfect- 
ants as  a  means  of  sanitation  were  assailed  and  either  killed  or 
wounded  by  an  ignorant  and  superstitious  mob,  who  imagined 
that  the  disinfectants  were  in  some  strange  way  responsible  for 
the  cholera.  About  the  same  time,  and  near  the  same  place,  an 
ignorant  and  superstitious  crowd  was  waiting  in  a  Roman 
Catholic  church,  awe-struck,  to  see  the  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
walk  out  upon  the  altar  (for,  according  to  report,  she  had  per- 
formed this  feat  a  short  time  previously)  and  help  them  in  their 
sore  distress.  Long  they  waited ;  slowly  and  sadly  they  retired. 
Such  ignorance  and  superstition  cannot  exist  by  the  side  of  the 
free  public  school.  The  pupils  of  such  a  school  soon  learn  that 
heaven  never  helps  a  man  when  he  can  help  himself,  and  that  it 
is  vain  at  such  a  time  to  pray  against  the  force  of  inertia. 

At  this  point  we  make  the  digressive  remark  that  the  efficiency 
of  the  American  public  school  in  training  for  citizenship  is  likely 
to  be  severely  tested  in  the  near  future.  Until  within  recent 
years,  the  immigration  into  our  country  was  nearly  homogeneous 
and  largely  sympathetic,  and  assimilation  was  comparatively  easy. 
But  recently  there  has  appeared  in  our  midst  an  element  peculiarly 
alien  in  race  and  sympathies,  or  revolutionary  in  tendencies,  and 
in  numbers  sufficiently  large  to  disturb  the  calm  posture  of  our 
social  forms  and  the  settled  traditions  of  centuries.  Against  the 
subversive  influence  of  this  element  our  common  school  is  our 
tower  of  strength,  and  civics  as  a  branch  of  instruction  assumes 
paramount  importance. 

We  come  now  directly  to  the  public  high  school.  How  is  its 
existence  as  a  part  of  the  social  structure  justified  ?  How  does  it 
appear  that  society  receives  far  more  than  an  equivalent  for  its 
cost  and  is  the  gainer  by  it  ? 

To  genius  and  superior  abilities  is  due  the  progress  of  the  cen- 
turies. The  thousand  comforts  that  solace  modern  social  life  and 
the  many  artificial  beauties  that  surround  and  adorn  it  are  all  the 
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products  of  art,  literature,  and  science,  and  due  to  the  directive 
power  of  genius  and  superior  abilities.  We  are  in  almost  every 
way  immeasurably  better  off  than  were  our  forefathers.  Blot  out 
that  progress  and  measure  the  distance  separating  the  two  social 
planes.  Does  the  difference  startle  you  ?  How  does  your  rush 
light  compare  with  yon  arc  light  shining  like  a  nascent  sun  ?  The 
difference  in  power  between  those  two  lights  is  the  exact  measure 
of  the  amount  of  benefit  that  the  directive  power  of  genius  and 
superior  abilities  has  conferred  upon  society.  Now  sum  up  the 
whole  cost  of  developing  and  utilizing  those  abilities  and  compare 
it  with  the  benefit  to  society.  Shall  we  retain  the  cost  or  the 
benefit  ?  Nay,  it  is  the  constantly  accruing  benefit  that  enables 
society  to  pay  the  cost  and  still  have  a  rich  surplus. 

Society  has  manifold  need  of  directive  power.  It  is  needed  in 
executive,  legislative,  and  judicial  seats.  It  is  needed  in  State, 
Church,  and  School.  It  is  needed  in  the  administration  of  finance 
and  in  the  conduct  of  social  institutions.  It  is  needed  in  the 
development  and  application  of  art  and  science,  in  journalism  and 
in  literature.  We  need  inventors  and  discoverers  to  give  us  the 
best  that  nature  has  for  us ;  and  we  need  a  whole  army  of  literary 
workers  to  form  our  judgments,  guide  public  oj)inion,  cultivate 
our  tastes,  and  minister  to  our  intellectual  and  moral  wants. 
And  when  these  needs  are  supplied,  it  is  not  merely  the  whole 
body  politic  that  is  benefited,  but  it  is  in  an  especial  manner  that 
great  majority  of  it  which  is  not  gifted  with  superior  abilities. 
In  the  parable  of  the  talents,  he  that  received  iiwe  talents  and  he 
that  received  ten  each  returned  with  splendid  usury  the  trust 
committed  to  him  ;  while  he  that  received  the  one  talent  could  do 
nothing  but  bury  it  in  the  earth  and  stand  and  fold  his  arms. 
What  would  he  have  done  and  what  would  have  been  done  for 
him  under  competent  directive  power?  "  Education  is  growth,  and 
develops  a  force  that  presses  outward,  ever  enlarging  its  sphere, 
until  it  pervades  all  the  region  of  thought  and  carries  its, inquisi- 
tions into  every  field  of  enterprise  and  speculation.  It  does  not 
unify,  but  diversifies  our  ideas,  sentiments,  and  convictions.  To 
teach  men  to  think  alike  is  compression.  To  teach  men  to  think 
apart  is  expansion.  The  force  of  education  is  not  conservative ; 
it  is  radical."  ^ 

Genius  and   superior   natural   abilities  are   the   inheritance  of 

*  Allen  Andrews. 
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comparatively  few.  Rich  indeed  is  that  State  which  has  the 
largest  endowment  of  them,  for  it  hivs  the  prime  elements  of 
greatest  material,  moral,  and  intellectual  strength.  We  cannot 
create  them,  but  we  can  develop,  train,  and  utilize  them  to  the 
maximum  of  their  potential,  and  we  can  create  an  hereditary  ten- 
dency to  the  transmission  of  them.  Any  loss  of  superior  natural 
ability  through  lack  of  the  proper  development  or  training  is  a 
loss  of  wealth  and  power  to  a  community.  But  great  natural 
abilities  are  the  rare  inheritance  of  rich  and  poor  alike ;  and  the 
poor  (or  those  who  would  be  unable  to  pay  for  higher  education) 
in  every  State  always  constitute  a  very  large  majority  of  the 
people  ;  and,  what  is  noteworthy  in  this  connection,  the  rich  lack 
the  spur  of  necessity,  which  is  the  proverbial  mother  of  invention. 
That  a  "government  of  the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people  "  should  be  without  the  public  high  school,  and  should 
look  for  its  manifold  directive  power  to  chance  and  that  quota  of 
superior  natural  abilities  furnished  by  a  small  rich  minority  is  a 
paradox  reaching  the  climax  of  folly  and  the  eclipse  of  reason. 

Whither,  then,  can  the  State  or  society  look  for  directive  power 
but  to  its  public  high  school,  college,  or  university  ?  It  is  need- 
less here  to  enlarge  upon  the  value  of  individual  directive  power. 
The  total  directive  power  of  society  is  always  a  whole  greater 
than  the  sum  of  all  its  parts.  Yet  in  times  when  physical  strength 
in  battle  counted  much  more  than  at  present,  the  directive  power 
of  Regulus  was  rated  at  a  thousand  common  soldiers.  Newton 
gave  a  new  basis  to  the  solar  system  and  a  sure  foundation  to  the 
nautical  almanac.  One  electric  arc  light  may  be  equal  to  six 
thousand  candle-power.  At  one  electric  touch  the  earth  contracts 
her  ancient  dimensions  and  New  York  confers  with  London  at 
call,  London  with  Calcutta.  The  Psalm  of  Life  is  a  perpetual 
soul-building  homily  radiant  with  heavenly  philanthropy.  The 
discovery  of  electric  welding  during  the  present  year  by  Prof. 
Elihu  Thomson,  a  graduate  of  a  public  high  school,  will,  it  is 
estimated,  save  in  time  and  material  millions  of  dollars  annually ; 
and  to  the  State  of  which  he  is  a  native  it  will  certainly  save  in 
the  same  way  an  annual  sum  far  greater  than  that  appropriated 
to  the  high  school  of  which  he  is  an  alumnus.  The  military  and 
naval  academies  of  our  country  furnish  additional  illustration  of 
the  value  of  directive  power  and  of  its  benefit  to  the  State.  The 
cadets,  admitted  on  tests  and  subjected  to  wholesome   mental 
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strain  and  discipline,  are  the  foster-sons  of  the  government.  For 
their  costly  maintenance  and  education  the  State  expects  a  quid 
pro  quo.  Is  this  cost  a  gratuity  ?  With  what  golden  usury  it  is 
returned  let  Lundy's  I^ane  and  the  Constitution  and  the  Kear- 
sarge  bear  witness ;  let  the  fate  averted  at  Gettysburg  bear  wit- 
ness ;  let  Appomattox  Court  House  bear  witness,  while  it  twines 
the  olive-branch  around  the  laureled  fasces. 

The  public  high  school  thus  stands  on  solid  ground  and  be- 
comes an  essential  part  of  the  social  structure.  It  is  not  merely 
an  essential  part,  but  it  is  the  essential  part  which  originates, 
moves,  and  directs  all  the  other  parts.  It  is  the  eye  and  senso- 
rium  of  the  body  politic  and  the  State's  perpetual  policy  of  insur- 
ance. The  money  appropriated  for  its  support  is  not  a  gratuity, 
but  a  public  investment  which  elevates  and  enriches  society  and 
makes  the  intellectual  greatness  and  the  material  strength  of  States. 

The  argument  which  thus  necessitates  the  public  high  school 
also  prescribes  its  character.  Consider  the  word  hi^h  in  this  con- 
nection ;  emphasize  it  a  little ;  give  it  voice  and  a  tongue  and  it 
will  speak  eloquently.  In  order  that  the  resources  of  art,  litera- 
ture, and  science  may  be  realized  in  ever  fresh  benefit  to  society, 
their  underlying  principles  must  be  explored  to  their  farthest  lim- 
its. Equipment,  appliances,  and  corps  should  be  thorough  and 
complete,  and  instruction  in  principles  sufficiently  extensive  to 
lead  the  student  up  to  original  research.  Mediocrity  in  these 
respects  is  mental  stagnation  ;  inferiority,  intellectual  starvation 
and  death.  Preparation  for  college  or  any  other  private  institu- 
tion is  not  a  necessary  function  of  the  public  high  school,  which 
should  either  be  in  itself,  or  culminate  in,  a  state  university. 
This  ideal  public  high  school  has  already  been  realized  in  several 
parts  of  our  country,  and  reveals  the  destined  trend  in  which  all 
our  educational  lines  are  surely  moving  to  convergence. 

The  existence  of  private  high  schools,  colleges,  and  universities 
cannot  remove  public  responsibility.  These  supplement,  in  some 
degree,  state  delinquency,  and  have  in  the  past  furnished  con- 
siderable dii-ective  power.  But  they  are  institutions  for  a  small 
rich  minority,  and  the  sum  annually  paid  for  higher  education  in 
them  is  a  convincing  proof  of  the  value  of  that  education  in 
developing  and  utilizing  great  natural  abilities.  And  let  us  not 
forget  that  we  are  speaking  for  a  *'  government  of  the  people,  for 
the  people,  and  by  the  people." 
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Notwithstanding  the  directness  of  the  reasoning  which  thus 
constitutes  the  public  high  school  an  important  part  of  the  body 
politic,  a  few  objections  to  it  are  still  urged.  Of  these  some  are 
trivial,  some  specious,  but  none  of  them  true.  The  rich  man 
without  children,  or  sending  them  to  private  institutions,  objects 
to  paying  the  high  school  tax  because  he  does  not  directly 
participate  in  the  benefit.  O  for  Menenius  Agrippa  to  relate 
again,  as  once  at  the  Sacred  Mount,  the  fable  of  The  Belly  and 
the  Members.  For,  dullard  that  he  is,  this  rich  man  must  then 
either  consent,  or  refuse  to  pay  the  tax  for  street-lighting  because 
a  public  lamp  has  not  been  placed  before  his  own  door,  or  the 
poor  tax,  because  none  of  his  family  is  in  the  poorhouse.  This 
rich  man  is,  however,  rapidly  disappearing. 

The  remaining  objections  may  all  be  classed  together  as  those 
resulting  from  so-called  over  -  education.  These  are  the  most 
specious  and  the  most  dangerous,  because  they  are  urged  by 
respectable  journals  and  newspapers.  The  crying  evils  of  this 
over-education  are  all  summed  up  in  the  following  extract  from 
one  of  our  most  influential  journals :  the  students  in  our  public 
high  schools  are  "  aiming  at  something  beyond  and  above  their 
social  rank  and  condition."  Do  you,  Mr.  Editor,  really  need  to 
be  informed  that  the  object  of  the  most  rational  system  of  educa- 
tion is  to  develop  and  utilize  to  their  maximum  all  the  child's 
inherited  abilities  ?  Or  is  it  for  you  to  tell  us,  contraiy  to  reason, 
just  how  much  of  his  abilities  it  will  be  best  to  develop  and  util- 
ize? Do  you,  an  expounder  of  democratic  principles,  need  to  lie 
told  that  it  is  the  freeman's  inalienable  right  to  do  that  work  in 
society  to  which  his  conspicuous  fitness  is  his  best  title  ?  Or  do 
you  mean  that  it  is  a  serious  objection  to  be  too  skillful  a  machin- 
ist, too  able  an  engineer,  or  perhaps  too  clever  an  editor  ?  But, 
pardon  us,  Mr.  Editor ;  we  mistake  your  meaning.  You  mean 
that  by  some  hook  or  crook  society  may  appoint  the  graduate  to 
some  field  of  labor  for  which  he  is  not  qualified.  That  would 
indeed  be  a  serious  blunder ;  and  so  much  the  worse  for  the  soci- 
ety committing  it.  Now  listen  to  us,  Mr.  Editor,  while  we 
address  the  same  students :  "  Young  men,  it  is  a  praiseworthy 
ambition  in  you  to  be  aiming  to  better  your  condition.  Strive  to 
develop  and  utilize  all  your  inherited  abilities.  Society  has  a  just 
right  to  expect  this  of  you.  Conspicuous  fitness  is  the  American 
citizen's  only  title  to  superioritj-.     Let  great  examples  stimulate 
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your  activity.  Recall  the  big-hearted  Lincoln,  the  rail-splitter, 
whose  pen  gave  the  whole  country  freedom ;  and  the  silent  Grant, 
the  tanner,  whose  sword  gave  it  peace."  Is  there  any  demagog- 
ism  in  this,  Mr.  Editor  ? 

From  the  reasoning  which  necessitates  the  public  high  school 
and  determines  its  relation  to  the  body  politic  we  are  enabled  to 
deduce,  as  natural  and  easy  corollaries,  its  functions,  and  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  should  be  performed.  The  State  recognizes  that 
all  its  directive  power  must  be  selected  from  those  of  its  citizens 
having  the  best  natural  abilities  according  to  their  conspicuous 
fitness,  and  that,  as  it  is  the  developing  and  utilizing  power  of 
higher  education  which  gives  to  directive  power  its  greatest  value 
and  efficiency,  it  can  look  with  confidence  and  justice  for  this 
higher  education  only  to  its  public  high  school  or  state  university. 
It  therefore  follows  that  the  chief  function  of  the  public  high 
school  is  to  furnish  the  State  with  the  directive  power  necessary 
for  its  political  and  social  well-being. 

A  secondary  function  of  the  high  school  in  each  State  or  sub- 
division of  it  must  necessarily  be  to  stimulate  into  greater  activity 
and  keener  competition  all  the  lower  schools,  and  to  act  as  a  radi- 
ating center  of  thought  and  mental  activity,  and  thus  to  elevate 
and  refine  the  general  tone  of  the  community.  For  "  the  force  of 
education  is  centrifugal."  The  location  of  the  school  should 
always  be  near  the  source  of  largest  supply,  or  in  centers  of  popu- 
lation. The  exclusion  of  everything  partisan  or  sectarian  from 
the  course  of  study  tends  to  develop  a  character  without  preju- 
dice or  bias,  and  free  intercourse  on  a  plane  of  entire  equality  gives 
to  that  character  a  breadth  and  homogeneousness  in  harmony  with 
the  spirit  of  our  government  quite  unattainable  in  private  institu- 
tions, where  the  pride  of  wealth  and  social  distinctions  based 
thereon  too  often  build  around  themselves  a  narrowing  wall  of 
exclusiveness. 

The  doors  of  the  public  high  school  are  open  to  rich  and  poor 
alike.  The  State  does  not  care  whether  A  or  B  is  to  be  admitted. 
Its  purpose  is  that  those  who  are  to  be  admitted  shall  be  the  best 
fitted  to  be  admitted.  Conspicuous  fitness  is  the  only  title  to 
admission,  and  this  fitness  must  be  determined  by  comj)etitive 
examination.  The  quota  system  of  admission  is  wholly  illogical 
and  is  based  on  a  misconception  of  the  functions  of  the  school. 
Socrates  justly  ridiculed  the  Athenians  for  choosing  some  of  their 
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public  officera  by  lot.  Promotion  in  the  school  shouM  be  deter- 
mined by  the  same  criterion.  Tests  should  increase  in  severity 
with  the  progress  of  the  course.  Wholesome  mental  stiain  sus- 
tained by  wholesome  exercise  is  a  wholesome  hygiene.  When  the 
limit  of  capacity  in  any  case  is  reached,  a  vacancy  should  be 
declared.  Limit  of  capacity  is  a  safe  indication  of  limit  of  fit- 
ness. The  public  high  school  is  neither  a  reformatory  nor  an  asy- 
lum for  feebleness.  The  State  builds  its  greatest  expectations  on 
the  survival  of  the  fittest. 

The  curriculum  or  course  of  study  should  connect  closely  with 
the  studies  of  the  next  lower  schools.  The  reason  for  this  is 
obvious.  The  educative  process  is  a  succession  of  ascending 
steps  connected  like  the  links  of  a  chain. 

**  From  nature's  chain  whatever  link  yon  strike , 
Tenth  or  ten-thoosandth  breaks  the  chain  alike. '* 

Until  witliin  recent  years  higher  institutions  of  learning  had  a 
single  undivided  curriculum,  in  which  the  classics  and  the  human- 
ities played  a  dominating  part.  These  served  mankind  long  and 
well.  But  an  evolution  was  in  progress  mightier  than  classic  veto 
or  papal  bull  or  warning  voice  of  Cassandra.  The  latent  forces  of 
material  nature  began  to  be  utilized,  land  science  clamored  for 
recognition.  A  fierce  struggle  ensued.  Science  thrust  and  the 
classics  parried,  and  the  issue  seemed  doubtful,  until  science, 
opening  its  subterranean  and  celestial  armories  stored  with  won- 
drous wealth  and  power,  led  its  Titan  forces,  steam,  heat,  light, 
electricity,  geology,  and  the  wonder-working  analyses  of  chemis- 
try into  the  field  and  drove  the  classics  and  the  humanities  from 
more  than  half  the  educational  arena.  Then  they  compromised, 
joined  hands,  and  divided  all  mastery  between  them.  To  science 
fell  directive  power  over  matter ;  to  the  classics  and  the  humani- 
ties, directive  power  over  mind.  Thus,  directive  power  is 
utilized 


On  the  Material  Side,  in  miuiDg, 
metallurgy,  engineering,  architect- 
are,  Bhip-building,  applied  chemis- 
try, applied  physics,  manifold  man- 
ufacture, applied  mechanics,  etc. 


And  on  the  Human  Side,  in  law 
and  legislation,  judicature,  politics, 
police,  sociology,  journalism,  liter- 
ature, theology,  painting,  sculpture, 
music,  oratory,  etc. 


Hence  all  our  higher  institutions  of  learning  now  divide  the 
curriculum  into  two  main  branches,  which  may  be  called  scientific 
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and  literary.  There  is,  of  course,  even  in  the  highest  university 
courses,  a  frequent  overlapping  of  these  branches,  and  each 
becomes  contributory  to  the  other.  This  division  of  the  course 
became  a  necessity  resulting  both  from  the  vastness  of  the  in- 
tellectual field  and  the  utility  of  the  economic  principle  of  divis- 
ion of  labor.  The  field  demands  almost  infinite  energies ;  yet,  by 
the  distribution  of  finite  energies  to  its  several  parts,  this  almost 
infinite  demand  is  readily  supplied.  It  Ls  better  to  know  every- 
thing of  something  than  something  of  everything. 

At  what  point  in  the  curriculum  of  the  public  high  school  this 
division  may  be  safely  made  depends  upon  the  quality  and  quan- 
tity of  the  requisites  for  admission.  The  average  stage  of  preija- 
ration  attained  in  our  public  grammar  schools  makes  necessary  a 
common  curriculum  for  some  time  after  admission,  and  for  obvi- 
ous reasons.  Some  studies  have  a  high  disciplinary  value,  some  a 
high  culture  value,  and  some  have  both.  For  example,  higher 
mathematics,  aside  from  high  scientific  value,  has  also  a  high  dis- 
ciplinary value  ;  language  studies,  literature,  and  history  have  a 
high  culture  value  ;  and  the  study  of  a  cultivated  language  not 
vernacular  has  both  a  high  disciplinary  and  a  high  culture  value. 
Such  studies  give  roundness,  fullness,  and  symmetry  to  mental 
development,  and  avert  that  one-sidedness  which  results  from  the 
pursuit  of  special  courses  without  due  preparation  for  them.  We 
do  not  mean  that  all  such  studies  are  necessary.  We  believe  that 
in  a  curriculum  of  four  years,  common  studies  for  the  first  two 
years  would  be  ample  preparation  for  special  scientific  and  literaiy 
courses.  The  arrangement  of  curricula  for  the  latter  coui-ses  ])re- 
sents  little  difliculty,  and  the  only  limitation  in  it  is  the  element 
of  time. 

There  are  sometimes  taught  in  public  high  schools  subjects 
which  have  no  relation  whatever  to  the  end  in  view.  Such  sul>- 
jects  are  book-keeping,  type-writing,  phonography,  sewing,  and 
cooking.  The  criterion  of  fitness  in  any  subject  to  be  a  branch 
of  instruction  is  extensive  application  of  principle  and  prospect- 
ive benefit  to  society.  Benefit  that  remains  wholly  with  the  indi- 
vidual or  individual  interests  can  found  no  claim  to  public  recog- 
nition. Judged  by  tliis  criterion,  how  can  any  of  these  subjects 
be  justified  ?  The  mathematical  principles  of  book-keeping  are 
taught  in  arithmetic,  and  balancing  accounts  may  very  properly 
be  taught  as  a  practical  application  of  them.     Type-writing  and 
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phonography  are  manual  operations  involving  no  principle  what- 
ever, and  have  just  the  same  title  to  public  recognition  as  shoe- 
making  and  tailoring.  The  benefit  remains  wholly  with  the  indi- 
vidual. Sewing  and  cooking  can  be  justified  as  branches  of 
instruction  only  on  the  ground  that  those  who  are  taught  will 
either  sew  and  cook  or  teach  sewing  and  cooking  for  the  public, 
and  that  society  will  be  benefited  thereby.  The  normal  school  is 
justified  as  a  public  institution  solely  on  the  ground  that  its  func- 
tion is  to  furnish  teachers  for  the  public  schools. 

And  now  in  conclusion.  The  scientific  movement  before  men- 
tioned advanced  with  ever-widening  flow.  Matter,  material  force, 
and  mechanism  became  the  ruling  deities.  They  open  vistas 
richer  than  the  wealth  of  Ormus  qr  of  Ind.  .  Their  products 
choke  the  avenues  of  trade  and  line  all  the  ways  of  commerce. 
The  prospect  of  riches  stimulates  every  activity.  The  altars  of 
Mammon  smoke  with  a  perpetual  sacrifice,  and  too  often  the  sole 
object  of  our  vows  is  the  golden  though  fatal  gift  of  Midas. 
Money  is  at  last  our  supreme  good,  because  in  it  we  have  found 
the  measure  of  a  man,  the  next  of  kin  to  heaven.  ''  In  fact,  if 
we  look  deeper,  we  shall  find  that  this  faith  in  mechanism  has 
now  struck  its  roots  deep  into  man's  most  intimate,  primary 
sources  of  conviction ;  and  is  thence  sending  up,  over  his  whole 
life  and  activity,  innumerable  stems,  fruit-bearing  and  poison- 
bearing.  The  truth  is,  men  have  lost  their  belief  in  the  invisible, 
and  believe  and  hope  and  work  only  in  the  visible  ;  or,  to  speak  it 
in  other  words,  this  is  not  a  religious  age.  Only  the  material,  the 
immediately  practical,  not  the  divine  and  spiritual,  is  important  to 
us.  The  infinite,  absolute  character  of  virtue  has  passed  into  a 
finite,  conditional  one ;  it  is  no  longer  a  worship  of  the  beautiful 
and  good,  but  a  calculation  of  the  profitable."  ^ 

Against  these  poison-bearing  stems  and  against  a  tendency  so 
materialistic  oui-  methods  in  scientific  training  should  provide 
some  preservative.  The  neglect  of  pure  culture  studies,  —  the 
neglect  of  the  humanities,  —  especially  the  neglect  of  them  in 
scientific  education,  is  in  some  measure  responsible  for  much  of 
our  materialism.  Education  means  vastly  more  than  a  mere 
whetting  of  the  intellectual  faculties;  it  also  means  spiritual 
growth,  a  sensitizing  of  the  moral  faculties,  and  the  molding  of 
character  for  manhood.     But  let   us   not   therefore   undervalue 

>  Thomas  Carlyle,  in  ^ifgntA  of  the  Times. 
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science  and  its  golden  freightage  of  blessing.  "  Science  is  noble 
and  good,  but  the  progress  of  the  soul  is  better.  Genius  is  a  bird 
of  morning,  and  its  song  is  always  the  exponent  of  the  most 
recent  pulse  of  human  passion,  human  knowledge  of  beauty, 
human  sympathy  with  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  world.  The 
rocks  may  give  up  the  last  secret  of  their  heai*ts ;  the  sea,  too, 
may  disgorge  its  treasures  ;  but  at  last  it  is  the  soul  of  man  that 
is  the  poet's  field  of  study  —  the  soul  that  walked  with  God  upon 
chaos  in  the  dark  hour  before  the  dawn  of  creation,  the  soul  that 
still  walks  with  him  as  the  morning  twilight  slowly  broadens  into 
perfect  day."  ^ 

Mere  science,  without  cultivation  on  the  human,  the  moral,  and 
the  spiritual  side,  is  apt  to  be  unimpassioned,  unimpressive,  and 
unimaginative.  No  mere  science  ever  writes  poetry,  and  no 
pathos  heaves  the  diaphragm  of  the  phonograph.  Let  not  science 
be  made  ignoble  by  the  clod  of  materialism.  Let  it  roam  the 
macrocosm  in  full  sympathy  with  the  microcosm.  While  it  finds 
melody  only  in  sonorous  vibrations,  still  let  the  golden  planets, 
beating  against  the  tides  of  ether,  peal  out  to  fancy's  ear  ethereal 
chimes;  and  while  it  sees  the  birth  of  dewy  morning  only  in 
luminous  undulations,  still  let  its  eye  of  poesy  behold  the  steeds 
of  Aurora,  breaking  from  the  barriers  of  night, 

"  arise. 
And  shake  the  darkness  from  their  loosened  manes, 
And  beat  the  twilight  into  flakes  of  fire.'' 

3  Maurice  Thompson,  In  Birdn  of  the  Kocks. 


Michigan  University  has  received  from  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  $165,000  in  the  past  two  ye^-rs.  Of  the  1,406  students 
President  Angell  finds  that  the  parents  of  502  were  farmers ;  171, 
merchants ;  93,  lawyers ;  83,  physicians ;  52,  manufacturers ;  54, 
mechanics ;  and  51,  clergymen.  He  estimates  that  as  many  as 
forty-five  per  cent,  belonged  to  the  class  who  gained  their  living 
by  manual  toil. 
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QUERY:    FROM  SCIENCE    TO  NESCIENCE,    VICE 

VERSA,   OR  BOTH? 

BY  PROF.  CHARLES  E.  LOWREY,  PH.D. 

APROPOS   Mr.    Hinsdale's    interpretation   and   criticism   of 
Prof.  William   H.  Payne's   essay,  "Proceeding  from  the 
Known  to  the  Tnlcnown/'  in  the  May  Education. 

Genesis  implies  becoming ;  becoming  is  proceeding.  Is  proces- 
sion of  knowledge  from  the  known  to  the  unknown?  This  deline- 
ation is  not  of  knowledge  itself,  but  is  simply  a  description,  or 
%eience^  of  the  process  of  knowing.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
known  and  unknown  are  relative  terms,  interchangeable,  and  that 
they  may  be  applied  to  contrasted  states  of  consciousness  both 
human  and  divine,  according  to  our  conception  of  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  universe  and  our  exploration  of  its  supreme  purpose. 

Many  failing  to  recognize  the  organic  unity  of  all  things,  we 
have  partial  wholes  and  wordy  argument  among  the  members  for 
the  place  of  honor.  Whereas  the  vital  process  of  knowing,  like 
knowledge  itself,  of  which  it  is  a  living  part,  is  spiritual,  and 
recognizes  no  absolute  distinction  of  known  and  unknown. 

These  terms  arise  when  consciousness,  for  purposes  of  self-study, 
analyzes  itself,  so  to  speak,  into  its  elements,  events  in  time  and 
objects  in  space,  thus  creating  a  within  and  a  without.  Under  this 
analytical  phase  relations  are  not  grasped  in  their  entirety,  but 
conditionally,  giving  rise  to  the  various  stages  of  history  and  sci- 
ence as  interpreted  successively  by  consciousness.  These  stages 
of  a  consciousness  subject  to  normal  self-limitations  of  kno^^'n  and 
unknown,  when  contrasted,  unfold  on  the  one  hand  the  phe- 
nomena of  mental  evolution,  and  on  the  other,  those  of  physical 
evolution.  There  are  all  degrees  of  growth,  from  sensation  to 
self-consciousness  —  the  study  of  the  subject.  There  are  all 
phases  of  special  relation,  inorganic  and  organic,  from  primeval 
chaos  to  man  —  the  study  of  the  object.  Subject-object  makes 
this  study  at  pleasure,  and  whichsoever  factor  is  held  in  abeyance, 
it  is  so  held  conditionally,  that  its  other  may  be  known  more  spe- 
cifically by  contrast.  Spirit,  or  subject-object,  however,  submits 
to  time  and  space  only  that  these  latter   may  be  decisive   and 
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instrumental  in  the  spirit's  final  judgment  of  self.  Spirit,  in 
other  words,  is  an  Alpha  and  Omega  energy  ;  it  commands  both 
time  and  space  relations,  it  wills  at  pleasure  whether  subjective  or 
objective  shall  rule  conditionally  as  primal  genesis,  whether  it 
shall  look  upon  the  procession  fiom  known  to  unknown,  or  vice 
versa.  The  precedence  is  not  a  matter  determined  by  the  abso- 
lute truth,  but  relative  to  the  will  of  spirit. 

Take,  now,  any  description  of  genesis  for  example,  and  there 
will  be  found  a  constant  surreptitious  insertion  of  elements  at 
each  moment  or  stage  of  the  growth.  This  is  the  common  result 
of  all  attempts  to  make  the  part  stand  for  the  whole  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  The  very  neglect  brings  the  other  part  to  the  attention 
of  consciousness.  Posit  spirit  as  object  and  pursue  the  full  in- 
vestigation of  the  object,  and  consciousness  makes  the  deliverance 
that  the  final  truth  of  object  is  subject.  By  a  similar  trial  with 
subject,  the  subject  becomes  object.  It  is  only  at  the  end  of  this 
double  investigation  that  spirit  returns  home  from  its  study  jubi- 
lant with  victory  and  the  possession  of  the  world  of  persons  and 
things.     So  much  in  brief  for  our  point  of  criticism. 

So  long  as  Pestalozzi  played  with  children  —  and  he  was  never 
a  success  at  anything  else — these  children  had  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
stage  of  self-differentiation;  they  had  not  yet  begun  the  processes 
by  which  spirit  becomes  conscious  of  itself  as  such.  This  recrea- 
tion of  his  with  the  child  was  merely  the  reflex  action  of  uncon- 
scious spirit  upon  unconscious  spirit.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
it  was  from  the  known  to  the  unknown.  For  no  attempt  at  mas- 
tery was  thought  of ;  simply  the  attention  of  the  child  was  called 
to  the  truth  that  it  had  the  power  to  objectify  if  it  chose.  On 
the  other  hand,  in  view  of  the  final  purpose  of  all  attentive 
inquiry,  even  this  first  step  out  of  spirit-land  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  passage  from  unconscious  faith  to  explicit  knowledge. 

Of  all  the  unknowable  things,  that  picture  of  spirit  as  a  mere 
chaos  of  faculties  is  certainly  supreme,  far  more  so  than  that 
phase  which  has  discovered  in  part  its  power  of  generalization. 
The  unconscious  freedom  of  the  first  condition,  however,  may 
seem  to  the  later  conscious  restraint  as  known  to  unknown  from 
the  point  of  view  of  an  observer,  while  to  the  personality  con- 
cerned it  is  from  unknown  to  partially  comprehended  truth,  with 
a  consciousness  that  the  present  is  yet  incomplete,  —  hence  the 
restraint. 
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We  aay  "  proceeding  from  the  unknown  to  the  known,"  conse- 
quently, from  the  point  of  view  of  the  final  self-knowledge  of 
spirit.  Of  this,  all  imperfect  insights  are  outlines,  knowable  only 
as  they  participate  in  this  absolute  truth.  Since  this  final  truth  is 
inclusive  of  all  things,  and  yet  at  the  same  moment  coincident 
with  absolute  self-knowledge,  the  proceeding  has  been  of  self,  for 
self,  from  the  unknown  to  the  known. 

We  cannot  understand  a  child,  because  there  is  very  little  to 
understand.  We  do  regard  the  child,  however,  as  potentially  all 
things ;  hence  the  office  of  the  teacher  and  his  power  to  change 
nescience  to  science.  But  children  do  not  grasp  the  fulness  of 
the  teacher's  whole.  It  is  child-science  to  grasp  spiritual  outlines. 
The  faith  of  the  child,  too,  is  based  upon  its  own  activity ;  this 
outline  reflects  its  own  personal  experience.  And  so  of  the 
acceptance  of  government,  system,  and  creed  by  children,  they  do 
not  stultify  their  experience.  These  authoritative  spiritual  forces 
are  not  the  external  manifestations  to  which  they  give  rise,  but  are 
the  living  products  of  the  highest  personality  ;  and  children  give 
ear  as  do  wiser  people,  save  in  degree,  to  these  reflections  of  their 
personality. 

That  they  are  sometimes  inclined  later  to  reject  these  authori- 
ties is  proof  simply  that,  with  their  own  growth,  they  have  failed 
of  that  necessary  duty,  a  re-interpretation  of  their  authorities  and 
creeds ;  they  assume  that  their  first  interpretation  is  complete  and 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  authority,  whereas  it  is  only  a  partial 
outline,  which  now  fails  to  satisfy ;  a  careful  reexamination  always 
results  in  added  light  and  a  respect  commensurate  with  the  per- 
sonal growth  and  the  thought  participation  of  the  individual. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  prompt 
acceptance  of  the  words  of  a  teacher  by  the  child  is  by  no  means 
proof  that  even  this  outline  of  intellectual  mastery  has  been 
incited  in  the  pupil.  Curiosity  is  always  strong.  Aflirmation  of 
intelligence  frequently  means  merely :  "  I  see  something  and  am 
inquisitive ;  go  on." 

The  presentation  of  objects  already  familiar  in  other  relations, 
taken  out  of  their  surroundings  to  do  service  in  a  new  connec- 
tion, may  have  apparently  a  happy  effect  upon  the  intellectual 
activity  of  the  child ;  but  a  few  experiments  are  likely  to  prove 
this  stir  as  simply  the  above-mentioned  "  I  see  and  am  curious  to 
know  how  you  (not  I)  are  going  to  use  this  object  to  illustrate 
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that.''    It  is  a  break  in  the  continuity  of  events,  not  their  obvi- 
ous connection ;  and  the  resultant  phenomenon  is  surprise. 

Such  apparently  incongruous  and  unexpected  combinations  of 
elements  are  the  basis  of  wit  and  humor.  As  pastimes,  no  exer- 
cises could  be  more  enjoyable  or  restful.  Too  frequent  repetition 
of  these  occurrences  tends  to  a  dislike  for  mental  effort,  however. 
The  curiosity  shop  of  the  object  teacher  may  be  filled  with  things 
whose  outlines  and  purpose  may  be  quite  familiar,  in  their  normal 
environment,  to  the  pupil.  But  out  of  place,  it  requires  consider- 
able mental  mastery  of  the  thought  purpose  of  the  object  to  con- 
nect it  intellectually  with  an  entirely  new,  and  frequently  not 
too  obvious,  set  of  relations.  The  more  general  fact  is  that,  while 
this  may  be  accomplished  in  an  indifferent  way  by  the  teacher 
himself,  the  pupils  simply  carry  away  a  mental  picture  of  the 
object  and  its  new  environment,  without  any  deeper  thought  of 
their  connection.  They  can  remember  and  reproduce,  but  can  not 
and  do  not  desire  to  explain.  By  such  processes  they  may  be- 
come skillful  imitators,  but  never  original  masters.  It  trains  to 
an  arbitrary  reproduction  of  any  combination  whatsoever,  regard- 
less of  the  final  purpose  of  the  same.  A  multitude  of  incongru- 
ous objects,  however  familiar  in  other  connections,  is  not  condu- 
cive to  orderly  mental  digestion.  A  complexity  that  often  taxes 
the  ingenuity  of  the  teacher  is  certainly,  if  properly  understood, 
not  merely  a  harder  task,  but,  in  fact,  a  veritable  paradox  for  the 
impromptu  company  of  guessera.  That  the  exercises  are  usually 
no  task  whatever,  but  merely  an  enjoyable  entertainment,  proves 
the  absurdity  of  the  claims  of  tliose  who  imagine  they  have 
accomplished  thereby  a  ^reat  saving  of  mental  exertion  for  the 
child  merely  as  the  result  of  method^  with  no  corresponding  loss 
of  intellectual  discipline  and  insight. 

All  these  wonderful  results  are  attributed  to  the  maxim  of  the 
oracular  Pestalozzi :  From  the  known  to  the  unknown.  Possibly 
the  author  did  mean  the  very  trite  rule  of  conduct,  teach  a  child 
what  he  can  grasp^  but  we  fancy  not.  At  least  disciples  neither 
interpret  nor  practice  as  if  this  were  the  whole  content  of  the 
expression,  and  the  critic  must  guard  against  all  possible  perver- 
sion of  the  expression. 

Those  who  make  an  abuse  of  object  -  teaching  subvert  this 
maxim,  and  quote  it  to  an  ignorant  populace  in  support  of  their 
vicious  methods.     In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  they 
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deprecate  the  absurd  educational  methods  of  the  past  and  predict 
the  departure  of  the  disciplines  of  the  ages  in  the  interests  of  the 
more  pleasant  and  useful  mastery  of  the  practical.  All  this  seems 
very  plausible  to  those  who  have  no  scientific  knowledge  of  men- 
tal development. 

In  education  we  seek  the  development  of  the  whole  man  and 
the  consequent  mastery  of  the  intellectual  unity  of  the  universe 
as  an  instrument  for  the  exercise  of  rational  freedom.  Thus  only 
is  man  fully  equipped  for  the  practical  missions  of  life. 

But  that  is  a  common  mistake  of  sensationalism  which  believes 
recognition  of  an  object  through  the  senses  to  be  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  same.  And  then  because  the  power  of  observation  is 
an  art  easily  acquired,  especially  by  a  mind  that  is  not  befogged 
with  any  mental  problems,  the  conclusion  is  hastily  reached  that 
this  method  is  none  other  than  a  short  road  to  the  possession  of 
all  useful  knowledge. 

The  fact  is  that  the  supposed  abstruse  mental  processes  con- 
nected with  the  exercise  of  memory,  the  acquisition  of  language, 
and  the  manipulation  of  the  mathematical  concepts  are  outlines 
of  truth  much  simpler  and  much  more  easily  grasped  as  real 
knowledge  by  child  -  mind  than  the  crude,  complex  objects  of 
nature. 

As  only  the  mental  discipline  of  the  child  is  reflected  in  its 
grasp  of  any  material  object,  it  is  folly  to  expect  to  instill  a  com- 
plete mastery  of  that  object  before  the  mental  discipline  is  well 
advanced  and  the  oliild*s  experience  has  assumed  some  breadth  of 
content.  Nor  does  it  betoken  lack  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  this 
and  that  object  that  the  child-knowledge  fails  of  the  more  copious 
expression  of  those  of  riper  years.  Before  the  crude  object  of 
nature  can  be  identified  with  the  thought  of  the  same  and  thus 
be  incorporated  in  the  spirit  of  the  child,  not  only  must  it  be 
clearly  discerned  as  a  legitimate  unit,  but  it  must  be  differentiated 
from  the  several  objects  of  the  complex  juxtaposition.  This 
problem  causes  hesitation,  requires  mental  effort  of  a  high  order, 
but  in  its  final  outcome  is  rationally  solved. 

Quite  otherwise  in  our  judgment.  The  adept  in  the  things  of 
sense  knows  objects.  We  doubt  if  in  the  most  favored  cases  of 
supposed  precocity  he  has  more  than  copied  in  the  sense  imagina- 
tion the  whole  complex  picture:  he  merely  imitates  accurately 
from  practice  this  concrete   of    nature ;  he   cannot  rise  above 
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nature.    Nature,  too,  is  largely  a  blind  objective  force,  containing 
little  of  design  or  end. 

There  comes  a  status  of  development  when  all  our  thinking 
must  be  identified  with  practical  action.  But  we  would  follow 
the  consensus  of  those  who  have  become  great  actors;  first  we 
would  be  men.  We  would  know  thought  and  action  as  essential 
&ctors  of  the  selfsame  spirit ;  we  would  practice  the  liberty  of 
that  art  which,  from  a  consciousness  of  the  relation  it  bears  to 
every  other  art,  never  abuses  the  harmony  of  universal  relations 
in  the  exercise  of  its  freedom.  We  would  rather  be  son  than 
servant,  though  servant  to  a  king. 

The  minute  and  accurate  guide-books  of  Europe,  so  completely  , 
artistic  that  they  serve  the  purposes  of  all,  from  the  most  schol- 
arly savant  to  the  humble  commercial  traveler,  were  not  compiled 
by  the  practical  peasant  guides,  than  whom  none  has  a  more 
accurate  picture  of  every  detail  of  his  own  locality,  but  by  those 
who,  having  mastered  every  principle  of  event  and  position, 
return  to  this  practical  task  of  weaving  the  crude  materials  of  a 
thousand  individual  observations  and  exaggerations  in  their  due 
proportion  into  a  work  of  universal  utility  and  truth. 

So  long  as  our  so-called  educational  reformers  persist  in  pre- 
supposing all  objects  as  intuitively  known  by  presentation  from 
without  and  then  claim  that  these  objects  are  the  known,  and  that 
that  fuller  power  of  self  which  connects  the  object  with  its  like  is 
the  unknown,  conservative  educators  are  fully  justified  in  pro- 
claiming that  the  proceeding  in  knowledge  is  rather  from  the 
unknown  to  the  known,  although  these  latter  may  be  conscious  of 
the  triune  process  which,  when  properly  understood,  makes  both 
statements  under  discussion  possible,  and  both  accounts  of  the 
same  process  from  different  points  of  view. 


He  who  likes  boys  has  probably  a  daily  sympathy  with  them; 
and  to  be  in  sympathy  with  the  mind  you  propose  to  influence  is 
at  once  indispensable,  and  will  enable  you  in  a  great  degree  to 
succeed  in  influencing  it.  Thomas  Arnold. 
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THE  PROVINCE  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

BT  HON.  JOHN  W.  DICKINSON,  SECBETART  OF  THE  KA8SACHUSETT8  BOARD 

OP  EDUCATION. 

THERE  is  doubtless  a  wide  difference  of  opinion  among  edu- 
cators concerning  the  ends  which  the  public  schools  should 
labor  to  attain. 

Some  affirm  that  the  public  schools  have  failed  to  accomplish 
their  purpose  unless  they  hiive  prepared  the  children  for  their 
special  places  in  life,  or  have  trained  them  in  some  of  the  special 
applications  of  their  active  power. 

Others,  believing  that  in  the  general  education  of  every  child  he 
should  be  considered  an  end  unto  himself  rather  than  an  instrument 
for  the  production  of  some  end  outside  himself,  would  direct  him 
to  those  exercises  which  have  a  tendency  to  produce  a  symmetrical 
development  of  all  his  faculties.  This,  they  think,  is  the  legiti- 
mate work  of  the  public  schools,  and  the  direct  end  to  be  sought 
in  all  disciplinary  study. 

||[  In  the  first  case  the  educator  would  direct  his  attention  to  the 
communication  of  knowledge  and  to  training  his  pupil  in  some  of 
the  occupations  of  life.  In  the  second  case  his  mind  is  fixed  on 
what  he  can  lead  his  pupil  to  become. 

On  account  of  the  existence  of  these  two  opinions,  and  of  the 
two  plans  of  instruction  that  grow  out  of  them,  we  hear  much  on 
the  one  hand  of  the  advantages  of  practical  knowledge,  and  on  the 
other  of  the  value  of  a  symmetrical  development  of  the  mind. 

It  seems  necessary,  therefore,  for  those  who  have  anything  to  do 
in  forming  public  opinion  on  educational  methods,  to  determine 
what  the  public  schools  of  the  country  should  attempt  to  accom- 
plisfi  for  their  pupils. 

This  appears  the  more  necessary  when  we  become  aware  that  a 
choice  of  ends  to  be  secured  by  school  life  will  determine  what 
subjects  of  study  or  occupations  shall  become  the  occasions  of 
public  school  exercises. 

If  it  is  the  function  of  the  public  school  to  prepare  the  children 
for  some  special  mode  of  gaining  a  living,  those  exercises  may  be 
introduced  which  will  train  them  to  some  special  employment. 
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This  would  graft  upon  our  common  school  work  the  professional 
and  industrial  elements,  and  the  schools  would  be  no  longer  com- 
mon schools.  The  next  generation  of  citizens  would  be  composed 
of  men  who  might  practice  and  pursue  the  trades  with  skill,  but 
all  would  be  done  with  special  reference  to  supplying  the  wants  of 
life.  That  intelligent  desire  for  a  higher  life  of  the  individual 
and  a  higher  civilization  of  the  State,  which  is  strong  in  every 
rightly  trained  mind,  would  be  obscured,  and  men  would  be  moved 
chiefly  by  the  mechanical  and  animal  principles  of  action.  But 
no  system  of  public  schools  can  be  maintained  for  private  utility 
alone.  All  social  institutions  must  be  founded  on  the  idea  of 
promoting  public  utility  also,  and  in  the  administration  of  the 
system  the  public  good  must  not  be  sacrificed  for  private  ends. 

It  is  because  there  is  a  human  education  which  should  precede 
the  acquisition  of  special  professional  or  industrial  skill,  and 
which  will  have  a  tendency  to  elevate  the  individual  above  the 
narrowing  effects  of  any  profession  or  trade  or  occupation,  and 
bring  him  to  his  special  work  with  a  trained  mind,  a  strong  will, 
and  a  manly  spirit,  that  we  may  establish  public  educational  insti- 
tutions, to  be  supported  by  a  general  tax,  and  may  gather  all  the 
children  into  them  for  a  common  course  of  study.  This  sort  of 
human  training  is  what  John  Stuart  Mill  says  every  generation 
owes  to  the  next,  as  that  on  which  its  civilization  and  worth 
will  principally  depend.  It  should  be  the  ultimate  end  of  public 
instruction  to  so  direct  the  attention  of  the  learners  to  themselves 
as  individuals,  and  to  their  relations  to  one  another  as  social 
beings  and  members  of  the  State,  that  they  will  become  true  men, 
intelligent,  loyal,  and  virtuous  in  all  the  relations  of  private  and 
public  life.  If  this  solid  foundation  can  be  established,  men 
will  turn  to  their  trades  as  branches  of  intelligence  and  not  as 
mere  trades,  and  they  will  pursue  them  with  a  conscientious 
regard  not  only  for  their  own  highest  good,  but  also  for  the 
highest  good  of  all  with  whom  they  hold  any  relations. 

Theodore  Parker  once  said  to  a  convention  of  teachers  in  his 
own  State,  that  "  to  the  instructed  man  his  trade  is  a  study,  — 
the  tools  of  his  craft  are  books,  his  farm  a  gospel,  eloquent  in  its 
sublime  silence ;  his  cattle  and  his  corn  his  teachers,  the  stars 
his  guides  to  virtue  and  to  God ;  and  every  mute  and  every  living 
thing  by  shore  or  sea  a  heaven-sent  prophet  to  refine  his  mind 
and  his  heart.*' 
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The  spirit  which  the  individual  brings  from  the  public  school 
to  his  special  work  is  of  more  importance,  as  far  as  either  public 
or  private  utility  is  concerned,  than  that  sort  of  special  skill 
which  public  schools  will  ever  be  able  to  communicate.  For  this 
spirit  will  determine  the  use  he  will  make  of  his  skill  after  it 
IB  acquired. 

Mill  says  that  if  we  can  succeed  in  the  disciplinary  schools  in 
making  sensible  men,  they  will  be  sure  to  make  of  themselves 
sensible  laborers  in  the  pursuit  of  whatever  occupation  they 
may  choose. 

After  the  disciplinary  studies  have  been  taken,  then  the  indus- 
trial, technical,  and  professional  schools  should  open  their  doors 
and  offer  to  all  who  desire  to  enter  the  advantages  of  a  special 
education. 

We  now  have  in  the  Commonwealth  such  schools  —  the  best 
that  human  ingenuity  and  generosity  have  thus  far  been  able  to 
establish ;  and  the  way  should  be  made  easy  to  their  instruction 
for  all  who  desire  a  technical  training.  But  these  institutions 
have  a  right  to  demand  that  those  who  apply  for  admission  to 
their  classes  shall  already  know  the  elementary  facts  of  science  — 
the  processes  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  particular  to  general 
knowledge,  and  the  principles  and  rules  which  govern  the  use  and 
construction  of  the  language  we  speak.  They  have  also  a  right 
to  require  of  those  who  apply  for  technical  instruction,  that 
training  of  the  faculties  which  enables  them  to  think  accurately 
and  to  behave  with  aU  the  proprieties  of  a  well-ordered  public 
and  private  life. 

It  has  been  found  that  those  who  take  up  the  work  of  preparing 
for  their  special  places  in  life  with  minds  trained  to  observe, 
to  analyze,  and  to  reason,  joined  with  that  self-control  which 
enables  one  to  turn  his  full  attention  to  whatever  he  desires  to  do, 
soon  outstrip  all  others  by  what  they  are  able  to  accomplish. 

Boys  have  been  known  to  pass  through  the  preparatory  schools 
and  the  university  with  credit  to  themselves  as  scholars  in  the 
branches  of  learning  pursued  in  those  institutions.  In  their 
courses  of  study  they  were  trained  to  use  their  active  power  in 
gaining  a  personal  knowledge  of  the  real  objects  and  subjects  of 
their  thoughts.  In  this  way  they  formed  the  habit  of  accurate 
observation  for  facts,  and  of  performing  with  skill  all  those  acts 
by  which  the  mind  passes  from  individual   experiences   to-  a 
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knowledge  of  geueral  truth.  They  left  the  university  with  that 
enthusiasm  for  practical  life  which  a  consciousness  of  the  power 
of  self-activity  and  a  love  for  excellence  always  produce.  Their 
collegiate  education  had  not  made  them  shiftless  or  indolent,  or 
despisers  of  hard,  honest  labor.  Their  acquired  knowledge  had 
excited  in  them  a  love  for  more  knowledge.  The  development  of 
their  faculties  and  their  modes  of  thinking  had  created  wiUiin  them 
the  power  of  an  intelligent  and  indefinite  progress.  With  this 
general  preparation  for  any  application  of  the  inactive  power  they 
entered  the  mills  in  a  manufacturing  town,  to  learn  all  the  mechan- 
ical processes  that  work  up  the  raw  material  into  the  finished  pro- 
duct, and  with  the  idea  of  some  time  becoming  the  directing  agents. 

The  most  menial  service  known  to  the  business  was  performed 
with  the  skill  which  intelligence  communicates  to  the  eye  and 
hand,  and  with  the  pleasure  which  a  foresight  of  good  results 
adds  to  even  manual  employment. 

They  were  in  actual  contact  with  that  which  they  were  to 
understand.  No  manual  exercises  disconnected  from  any  real 
material  products  were  perverting  their  practice.  With  minds 
trained  to  observe  and  to  generalize  by  the  exercises  of  the  schools, 
now  directed  to  the  particular  operations  of  their  business,  they  at 
once  became  conscious  of  what  must  be  generally  true. 

This  power  of  generalization,  the  product  of  right  training  in 
the  elementary  and  scientific  schools,  enabled  them  to  pass  easily 
by  all  those  who  see  only  what  is  actually  before  their  eyes. 

The  experiences  and  testimony  of  these  young  persons  and  of 
their  overseers  prove  that  general  intelligence  and  the  power  of 
self-control  form  the  true  basis  of  all  high  success  in  the  practical 
applications  of  active  power. 

With  this  basis  a  course  in  the  technical  schools  would  have 
given  them  a  more  direct  and  easy  way  to  experience  and  skill. 

The  term  "  practical  "  is  sometimes  applied  to  knowledge.  This 
use  of  language  often  leads  us  into  error,  for  by  it  we  are  in  danger 
of  attributing  to  knowledge  that  which  belongs  to  power  only. 
The  most  practical  men  in  the  world  are  those  who  have  the 
largest  and  most  symmetrical  development  of  their  active  power. 
A  philosophical  system  of  education,  then,  should  provide  for  a 
general  cultivation  of  the  individual,  as  a  human  being,  before 
his  activities  are  turned  into  an  unnatural  channel  by  the  pursuit 
of  any  trade  or  profession. 
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But  the  idea  of  introducing  into  the  public  school  any  exer- 
cises that  have  for  their  immediate  end  to  train  the  children  for 
special  places  in  life  has  been  quite  generally  abandoned,  and  for 
two  reasons :  — 

1st.  It  has  been  discovered  that  a  citizen  of  a  free  State  has  no 
special  place  for  which  he  is  to  be  prepared,  and  to  which  he  is  to 
be  assigned.  The  place  that  he  is  to  fill  is  to  be  determined  not 
by  the  accidents  of  birth,  of  race,  or  of  wealth,  but  by  the  qualities 
of  his  mind  and  the  use  he  makes  of  his  power.  The  children  as 
they  enter  the  public  schools  do  not  bring  with  them  the  facts 
from  which  the  teachers  may  infer  what  special  instruction  the 
future  of  each  one  will  require. 

2d.  There  is  a  growing  sentiment  in  favor  of  directing  public 
instruction  towards  that  general  development  of  the  individual 
which  will  make  a  man  of  him,  and  in  accomplishing  this  end  fit 
him  to  enter  with  intelligence  upon  any  service  to  which  his 
capacities  and  his  inclinations  may  finally  lead  him. 

It  seems  now  to  be  generally  admitted  that  any  system  of 
public  instruction  that  does  not  make  human  development,  with 
all  that  is  implied  in  it,  an  end,  is  false  in  theory  and  a  failure  in 
practice.  To  justify  the  support  of  a  system  of  public  schools  by 
a  general  tax,  there  must  be  some  common  end  which  they  are 
adapted  to  accomplish,  and  which  is  necessary  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people  considered  to  be  the  citizens  of  the  State.  This  is  the 
only  solid  ground  upon  which  the  public  school  may  rest  and 
expect  public  support. 


The  true  teacher  is  free  from  any  superstitious  belief  in  any 
one  procedure  as  a  sure  specific  which  he  follows  always  in  a 
monotonous  bondage.  This  freedom  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  him 
who  is  capable  of  the  highest  method.  The  teacher  has  arrived 
at  the  highest  point  of  ability  in  teaching  when  he  can  make  use 
of  all  means,  from  the  loftiness  of  solemn  seriousness,  through 
smooth  statement,  to  the  play  of  jest — yes,  even  to  the  incentive 
of  irony,  and  to  humor.  Rosenkbaj^s. 
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THE  MANUSCRIPTS  OF  GOD. 

BT  JENNIE  B.  LONG,  MEADYILLE.  PA. 

ONE  of  England's  sweetest  singers,  touched  by  the  sorrows  of 
certain  little  children,  once  sang  so  sad  a  song  that  thought- 
ful men  and  women,  pausing  to  listen,  added  their  tears  to  the 
cry  of  the  children.  The  weeping  of  those  little  ones  is  no 
longer  heard ;  but  from  the  children  in  this  land  and  in  many 
lands  rises  a  sad  murmur  which  will  cease  only  with  the  sorrow 
which  it  voices. 

A  wonderful  book  has  been  written  for  the  children.  On 
every  page  of  that  great  book  which  we  name  Nature  is  inscribed 
some  tale  of  mystery,  of  beauty,  or  of  pathos.  Some  chapters 
have  been  written  high  among  the  stars ;  others  deep  within  the 
earth.  All  living  things  contribute  to  its  pages ;  on  every  rook 
and  pebble  is  a  marvelous  story  engraven ;  the  raindrop  and  the 
dewdrop,  the  sunbeam  and  the  restless  wind  are  fraught  with 
untold  tales.  The  little  children  —  to  us  another  chapter  of  the 
manuscript  —  read  with  joy  the  poems  of  truth  and  beauty  upon 
the  outspread  pages. 

Alas,  too  soon  we  are  compelling  them  to  read  the  poetry  of 
God  in  a  prose  translation ;  in  the  school-room  we  are  substituting 
for  the  book  of  Nature  the  books  which  are  made  by  men.  Is  it 
strange  that  the  murmuring  is  heard?  It  is  as  if  we  were  substi- 
tuting for  some  fine  classic,  a  translation  in  which  the  force  and 
beauty  of  the  original  were  lost ;  or,  rather,  as  if,  unable  to  give 
a  complete  translation,  we  were  satisfied  with  giving  a  few  weak 
comments  upon  the  text. 

^^  With  that  common,  limited  idea  of  education  which  confines 
it  to  knowledge  gained  of  books,  parents  thrust  primers  into  the 
hands  of  their  little  ones  years  too  soon,  to  their  great  injury. 
Not  recognizing  the  truth  that  the  function  of  books  is  supple- 
mentary ;  that  they  form  an  indirect  means  to  knowledge  when 
direct  means  fail,  —  a  means  of  seeing  through  other  men's 
eyes  what  you  cannot  see  for  yourself,  —  they  are  eager  to  give 
second-hand  facts    for  first-hand    facts.    Not    perceiving  that  a 
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child's  restless  observation,  instead  of  being  ignored  or  checked, 
should  be  diligently  administered  to  and  made  as  accurate  and 
complete  as  possible,  thej  insist  on  occupying  its  eyes  and 
thoughts  with  things  which  are,  for  the  time  being,  incomprehen- 
sible and  repugnant." 

I  have  quoted  from  Herbert  Spencer  on  Education.  Emerson 
had  the  same  thought  in  mind  when  he  said  that  the  schools  are 
making  us  students  of  words  and  not  of  thinffs. 

The  true  teacher  will  bring  to  the  little  child  the  handful  of 
truth  grains  which  has  come  down  to  us,  the  garnering  of  many 
centuries.  Together  they  will  carry  the  precious  seed  back  to  the 
fields  of  Nature,  knowing  that  if  truth  be  sown,  truth  may  be 
harvested,  in  accordance  with  the  immutable  law,  ^^  As  ye  sow,  so 
shall  ye  also  reap." 

For  acquiring  knowledge  from  wood  and  field  the  child  is 
already  prepared :  he  has  the  keen  eye,  the  light  foot,  the  ready 
hand,  the  retentive  mind.  For  acquiring  knowledge  from  books, 
second-hand  facts,  a  wearisome  preparation  is  necessary,  at  the 
cost  of  infinite  pains  to  teacher  and  pupil.  When  finally  the  child 
has  mastered  his  first  book,  his  second,  third,  what  has  he  gained  ? 
Has  his  knowledge  been  increased  ?  Has  his  mind  been  strength- 
ened, broadened  ?  Has  his  soul  been  elevated  ?  A  voice  is  ever 
calling  him  back  to  the  book  of  books.  Let  him  obey  that  voice 
and  resume  the  fascinating  studies  in  which  he  was  once  so 
happy. 

The  one  thing  necessary  to  be  learned  is  how  to  live^  and  to 
know  how  to  live  it  is  necessary  to  understand  the  human  minds 
about  us.  But  the  human  mind  is  difficult  to  study;  its  pro- 
cesses are  hidden,  deep.  Aristotle  tells  us  that  the  world  is  a 
transcript  of  the  ideas  which  were  in  the  mind  of  the  First 
Being,  and  that  the  ideas  which  are  in  the  human  mind  are  a 
transcript  of  the  world.  If,  then,  the  child  study  the  world  of 
nature  and  understand  many  of  its  mysteries,  he  will  better  under- 
stand the  transcript,  the  human  mind. 

Lead  him  into  the  plant  world,  that  he  may  study  the  many 
varied  forms  there  presented.  Let  him  study  the  nettle  standing 
before  him  dark  and  forbidding;  let  him  approach  it  boldly, 
seize  it  firmly :  its  hidden  beauties  will  be  revealed.  Let  him  con- 
sider the  lily  standing  before  him,  modest,  pure ;  let  him  not  ap- 
proach it  rudely  or  allow  the  warm  breath  to  fall  upon  it,  lest  it 
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dioop  and  die.  By  the  study  of  such  widely  different  forms  he 
will  better  understand  the  human  plants  of  which  some  are  net- 
tles, some  lilies. 

Let  him  continue  his  studies  in  the  animal  world,  that  his  obser- 
yation  may  be  made  accurate  and  complete.  He  will  in  time 
better  understand  his  brother  men,  each  of  whom  has  characteris- 
tics in  common  with  some  animal  beneath  him.  Lead  the  child 
forth  at  night  as  ^^  one  by  one  in  the  infinite  meadows  of  heaven 
blossom  the  little  stars."  He  cannot  comprehend  all  their  mys- 
teries, but  his  soul  will  be  elevated  and  ennobled  by  gazing  at 
those  high  lights. 

Living  thus  in  constant  communion  with  the  pure,  the  beautiful, 
the  sublime,  he  will  have  the  noblest  aspirations ;  he  will  have 
the  most  heroic  sentiments,  which  in  time  he  will  be  able  to  clothe 
in  the  most  elevated  forms.  Let  us  then  make  the  child's  life  not 
only  noble  and  useful,  but  bright  and  happy  also,  remembering 
that  our  work  is  not  for  to-day  or  for  to-morrow,  but  for  many  to- 
morrows. Let  us  work  with  Nature,  not  again%t  her,  and  in  humility 
and  faith  intrust  the  little  ones  to  her  care,  that  it  may  be  said  of 
each  of  them,  as  was  written  by  Longfellow  of  Agassiz :  — 

Nature,  the  old  narse,  took 

The  child  upon  her  knee, 
Saying,  ''Here  is  a  story-book 

Thy  Father  hath  written  for  thee. 

''  Come,  wander  with  me,"  she  said, 
''  Into  regions  yet  an  trod, 
And  read  what  is  still  unread 
In  the  manuscripts  of  GhdJ** 

And  he  wandered  away  and  away 
With  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse, 

Who  sang  to  him  night  and  day 
The  rhymes  of  the  universe. 
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A   PLEA    FOR    INCREASED    STUDY  OF  NATURE  IN 

THE  COMMON  SCHOOL. 

BY  AUGUSTA  TOVEL.  ST.  LOUIS  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

TWO  potent  influences  have  caused  a  marked  change  in  the 
methods  of  teaching  since  some  of  us  began  our  career  as 
pupils.  These  influences  are  still  active,  and  the  changes  which 
will  be  seen  in  the  next  ten  years  will  probably  be  greater  than 
those  of  any  previous  decade.  The  agencies  alluded  to  are  the 
study  of  psychology  and  the  change  in  the  needs  and  condi- 
tion of  the  masses  which  has  been  brought  about  by  the  labor- 
saving  inventions  that  modern  science  has  produced  and  is  still 
producing  with  such  marvelous  rapidity. 

Psychology,  though  but  an  infant  science  as  yet,  has  established 
a  few  principles  which  must  constitute  the  standard  by  which  the 
teacher's  work  shall  be  judged.  It  is  now  understood  that  there 
must  be  an  adaptation  of  the  methods  of  instruction  to  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  various  faculties  of  the  mind,  and  that  the  methods 
suited  for  the  adult  are  thoroughly  unsuited  to  the  immature 
nature  of  the  child. 

The  habitual  student  goes  out  on  an  exploring  expedition,  and 
finding  a  rare  plant  brings  it  home  and  spends  hours  in  analyzing 
and  classifying  it.  He  picks  up  a  stone  by  the  wayside  and  takes 
it  to  his  laboratory,  where  he  subjects  it  patiently  to  chemical  tests 
until  he  has  determined  to  the  fraction  of  a  grain  all  its  constit- 
uents. Days  and  weeks  of  toil  are  cheerfully  spent  in  attempting 
to  persuade  nature  to  unlock  one  of  her  little  secrets.  When  he 
began  the  work  of  the  student  his  observations  and  investigations 
were  much  more  superficial,  but  they  covered  a  far  wider  field. 
He  has  been  limiting  his  work,  discarding  branch  after  branch, 
throwing  out  subject  after  subject,  until  he  has  become  in 
the  strictest  sense  a  specialist.  This  process  of  elimination  and 
concentration  has  accompanied  the  increase  in  mental  growth  and 
in  confirmed  habits  of  study.  The  searching  investigator  who 
can  work  for  months  to  discover  some  hidden  truth  has  reached 
the  advanced  stages  of  thought. 
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The  mind  of  the  child,  on  the  other  hand,  is  imperfect.  Some 
of  the  higher  powers  have  scarcely  come  into  conscious  exercise, 
and  even  those  faculties  that  are  most  active  are  weak  and  uncer- 
tain compared  with  what  thej  will  be.  Concentration  and  conti- 
nuity belong  to  the  well-disciplined  mind,  hence  cannot  be  looked 
for  in  the  child. 

Will-power  and  the  ability  to  make  a  choice  from  reason  instead 
of  inclination  are  not  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  children  to 
undertake  willingly  an  unpleasant  task  for  the  benefit  to  be 
derived  from  it  in  the  future.  Judgment  and  the  power  of  endur- 
ance are  greatly  lacking  in  children.  But  their  emotions  are 
easily  excited,  they  have  a  fair  share  of  curiosity,  they  are  capable 
of  impressions  through  the  senses,  though  reason  is  as  yet  quite 
feeble,  and  their  imagination  is  highly  active.  Along  with  a 
lack  of  the  power  of  continuous  mental  activity  they  possess  a 
degree  of  physical  activity  and  restlessness  which  makes  it  painful 
for  them  to  remain  long  in  one  position.  Even  in  their  sleep  chil- 
dren are  seldom  quiet  long  at  a  time. 

If  we  would  follow  the  method  of  education  which  the  growth 
of  the  mind  in  childhood  indicates  as  the  true  one,  we  must  recog- 
nize the  child's  desire  for  variety  of  occupation,  its  need  of  fre- 
quent rest,  its  love  of  those  things  that  please  the  senses,  its 
active  imagination,  the  evidence  of  which  may  be  seen  in  any 
group  of  children  at  play,  its  inability,  through  lack  of  the  devel- 
opment of  reason,  to  deal  intelligently  with  abstractions. 

It  is  now  generally  conceded  that  the  plan  of  making  the  little 
folks  learn  the  characters  of  the  alphabet,  with  the  prospect  of 
being  able  to  read  at  some  future  time  held  out  to  them  as  an  in- 
ducement, was  the  worst  of  drudgery  and  an  outrage  upon  child 
nature,  but  the  revolution  is  not  yet  complete.  Save  in  a  few 
exceptional  cases,  there  is  still  too  much  learning  from  books 
in  all  grades  of  school  work,  while  the  illustrations  and  explana- 
tions are  too  few.  We  stiU  lay  too  much  stress  upon  words  and 
make  too  little  effort  to  give  a  clear  conception  to  the  mind  before 
we  burden  it  with  the  word  which  stands  for  the  conception. 

The  trees,  the  birds,  the  meadows,  and  the  flowers,  —  these  are 
the  things  that  delight  the  child.  The  country  is  the  children's  par- 
adise. Every  object  in  nature  may  be  made  the  field  for  the  exer- 
cise of  their  perceptive  and  conceptive  faculties  in  accumulating 
the  ideas  which  will  form  the  basis  for  the  exercise  for  the  reasoning 
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powers  when  thej  shall  have  developed.  The  subject  for  a  read- 
ing, spelling,  or  composition  lesson  may  be  found  in  any  of  the 
works  of  nature,  whose  wonderful  teachings  are  too  often  un- 
heeded. Here  are  found  the  bright  colors  and  varied  forms  in 
which  children  delight. 

The  study  of  children's  mental  requirements  has  resulted  in  the 
introduction  of  science  lessons  into  most  of  the  grades,  but  instead 
of  giving  science  an  hour  or  two  each  week,  it  would  be  far  better 
to  make  it  the  basis  of  all  the  work  in  the  lowest  grades  and  of 
a  good  deal  in  the  higher  grades.  The  time  will  come,  perhaps 
while  the  present  generation  of  teachers  have  their  being,  when 
the  three  R's  will  be  acquired  incidentally,  so  to  speak,  in  the 
primary  grades,  while  the  little  folks  are  spending  their  time  in 
the  pleasurable  investigation  of  such  objects  in  nature  as  come 
within  the  scope  of  their  intelligence.  With  every  new  fact 
which  they  obtain  through  observation,  new  words  will  be  acquired 
and  statements  will  have  to  be  made  in  clear  and  appropriate 
language.  This  is  the  best  language  lesson  we  can  give.  Every 
lesson  upon  a  plant,  an  animal,  or  a  mineral  will  furnish  material  for 
a  reading-lesson,  an  exercise  in  spelling,  and  also  in  composition. 
The  number  lessons  may  be  made  intelligible  and  interesting  by 
using  some  of  the  objects  which  the  children  handle  every  day  in 
school. 

The  importance  of  reading  and  writing  is  evident  to  the  teacher, 
but  not  so  to  the  children.  They  can,  however,  enjoy  exercisiqg 
their  minds  in  acquiring  knowledge  which  seems  to  them  desirable, 
and  their  hands  in  recording  what  they  have  learned.  Let  us  make 
the  work  which  appeals  to  the  child  prominent,  and  that  which 
does  not,  accessory.  Stimulate  its  desire  to  know  and  make  it 
aware  that  reading  is  a  means  of  obtaining  the  knowledge  it 
desires,  and  to  learn  to  read  will  become  its  ambition. 

So  we  would  fill  the  school-room  with  plants,  pictures,  and 
objects  of  all  kinds,  and  while  the  pupils  are  interested  in  finding 
out,  with  the  teacher's  aid,  all  they  can  about  these  various  tangi- 
ble things,  the  teacher  will  see  that  the  knowledge  obtained  shall  be 
formulated,  read  from  the  blackboard,  written,  etc.,  and  thus  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  and  language  will  go  hand  in  hand. 

The  reading-books  used  should  be  of  such  a  character  that  a 
desire  to  know  what  the  lesson  contains  can  be  easily  awakened  by 
the  teacher  through  preliminary  talks  illustrated  by  objects  or 
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pictures.  The  more  supplementary  reading-books  used  the  better. 
The  child's  idea  of  the  reading-lesson  should  be  changed  from  the 
task  of  learning  to  pronounce  all  the  words  correctly  and  without 
hesitation  to  the  effort  to  obtain  a  new  and  pleasing  idea  or  truth 
from  a  book.  Change  of  books  gives  variety,  and  variety  of  work 
gives  the  child  the  rest  and  change  which  its  mental  constitution 
needs. 

When  we  propose  to  make  nature  the  basis  of  early  instruction, 
we  do  not  mean  to  teach  from  a  text-book  a  set  of  scientific  facts 
beyond  the  comprehension  of  children,  but  to  give  them  a  glimpse 
of  as  many  of  those  interesting  phenomena  which  come  within 
the  scope  of  their  understanding  as  possible,  without  attempting 
to  investigate  any  of  them  in  a  truly  scientific  manner.  The  chil- 
dren are  to  be  led  toward  science  only,  and  their  sense  perception 
and  observation  so  cultivated  that  they  shall  go  into  the  world 
with  their  minds  awake  to  all  the  useful,  beautiful,  and  wonderful 
things  around  them. 

In  the  remarkable  results  which  Faraday  obtained  in  his  lectures 
to  children  he  demonstrated  that  the  simple  facts  and  experiments 
of  science  have  a  wonderful  charm  for  them. 

The  language  lesson  becomes  an  easy  exercise  when  the  chil- 
dren have  something  to  talk  about  which  really  interests  the  m 
To  write  a  composition  is  not  such  a  difficult  matter  when  they 
have  something  in  their  minds  that  they  would  like  to  communi- 
cate. 

To  plant  seeds  and  watch  their  growth  becomes  a  delight  to 
children,  and  from  this  they  will  learn  the  simple  facts  of  plant 
life  and  obtain  the  subjects  for  a  number  of  language  lessons, 
both  spoken  and  written. 

The  children  of  country  schools  have  nature  at  their  doors,  and 
each  season  will  furnish  them  with  unnumbered  treasures  upon 
which  to  exercise  their  curiosity.  Their  geography  and  arith- 
metic lessons  and  exercises  in  reading  and  spelling  may  be  illus- 
trated and  made  interesting  by  the  use  of  objects  which  are  all 
around  them.  In  cities  it  is  not  so  easy  to  obtain  the  material 
for  the  study  of  nature,  but  a  teacher  who  has  sufficient  enthu- 
siasm to  inspire  her  pupils  with  a  desire  to  add  to  the  interest  of 
their  school  may  succeed  in  accumulating  a  great  number  of  useful 
objects.  And  in  our  day  pictures  of  all  kinds  may  be  easily 
obtained. 
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to  othere.     I   speak  from  experience;  the  matter  will  speak  for 
itself. 

**  Certainly  if  one  understands  by  geography  nothing  but  a  list 
of  the  names  of  countries,  rivers,  boundaries,  and  cities,  then  of 
course  it  is  diy  ;  but  also  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  words  so  badly 
treated  and  misunderstood,  as  if  one  knew  of  history  nothing  but 
a  list  of  unworthy  kings  and  dates.  Such  a  study  is  not  educat- 
ing, but  is  in  the  highest  degree  frightening,  and  lacks  sap  and 
strength.  Also  a  great  part  of  political  geography,  as  well  as 
political  history,  has  no  charm  for  the  young;  indeed,  if  one 
should  speak  the  truth,  not  once  wholly  understood,  since  of 
the  greater  part  of  the  actions  of  States  which  have  been  carried 
out  the  young  have  so  little  a  right  conception  that  at  most  they 
are  wanting  to  grown  people.  But  is  this  true  geography?  true 
history  ?  Is  a  miserable  nomenclature  a  speech  ?  Does  the  learn- 
ing by  heart  of  a  vocabulary  constitute  a  good  author,  and  would 
we  not  consider  one  as  insane  who  in  order  to  learn  Latin  and 
Greek  would  study  nothing  but  a  lexicon  ?  Exactly  is  this  the  case 
with  geography  and  history  if  one  uses  them  merely  as  an  index 
of  rivers,  countries,  cities,  kings,  battles,  and  treaties  of  peace. 
All  these  are  necessary  material,  but  the  building  must  be  built 
out  of  them,  else  they  are  but  stone  and  lime,  that  is,  ruins,  in 
which  no  one  rejoices  and  which  is  inhabited  by  no  living  soul. 
The  colors  are  necessary  to  the  painter ;  he  uses  them  in  his  works 
of  art,  and  then  only  do  they  delight  the  eye  and  educate  the 
soul.  Let  us  see  what  the  word  geography  can  say  according  to 
its  name. 

"  It  is  a  description  of  the  earth ;  as  far  as  it  is  a  knowledge  of 
the  earth  is  physical  geography  the  most  necessary ;  a  knowledge  as 
important  as  it  is  easily  and  pleasantly  entertaining.  Who  would 
not  wish  to  learn  of  the  wonderful  house  in  which  we  live  ?  To 
learn  about  the  earth,  a  globe,  as  a  planet ;  to  make  known  the 
common  laws  according  to  which  it  revolves  around  the  sun  and 
on  its  axis,  and  by  that  means  days,  years,  climates,  and  zones  come 
into  being ;  to  bring  all  this  into  the  foreground,  with  all  the  com- 
prehensiveness and  dignity  which  it  demands,  —  if  that  does  not 
elevate  and  actuate  the  mind,  what  does?  It  gives  to  a  noble 
youth  a  share  of  that  sublime  joy  which  we  feel  if  we  read  the 
dream  of  Scipio  as  given  by  Cicero,  or  hear  elevating  music ;  for 
this  knowledge  is  the  true  music  of  the  soul.     Out  of  the  great 
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unity  of  natural  principles  an  unmeasured  row  of  geographical 
consequences  is  visible ;  these  we  daily  feel  and  enjoy,  and  of  them 
every  one  who  is  capable  of  understanding  wishes  an  explana- 
tion. So  I  have  a  poor  opinion  of  a  young  man  who  for  in- 
stance, should  read  without  pleasure  Fontenelle's  Speech  of  More 
than  One  World  ;  so  he  must  be  a  statue  with  human  appearance 
who  remains  undisturbed  by  the  great  laws  which  rule  on  our 
earth  and  by  which  he  becomes  what  he  is.  All  during  my  life 
will  the  times  of  my  youth  remain  a  pleasant  dream  since  my  soul 
first  received  tliis  knowledge  and  I  was  charmed  over  the  border 
of  my  native  country  out  into  the  wide  world  of  God  in  which 
our  earth  floats. 

*'  The  planet  which  we  inhabit  is  divided  into  earth  and  water ; 
the  former  stands  out  like  a  mountain,  at  both  sides  of  which,  as 
on  inclined  planes,  streams  flow ;  this  is  the  great  receptacle  of 
water  out  of  whose  mists,  purified  by  the  air  and  drawn  up  to  the 
peaks  of  mountains,  becomes  the  source  of  all  fruitfulness  and 
nourishment.  What  a  fulness  of  beautiful  and  useful  knowledge 
rests  in  this  conception  I  If  the  youth  in  his  thoughts  ascends 
the  high  mountain  ridges  and  learns  to  recognize  their  peculiar 
phenomena,  if  he  afterwards  wanders  down  with  the  rivers  into 
the  valley  and  finally  comes  to  the  seashore  and  becomes  ac- 
quainted with  other  creatures,  with  minerals,  plants,  animals,  and 
men ;  if  he  learns  to  know  that  that  which  was  mere  chaos  in  the 
form  of  the  earth  has  also  law  and  rule,  and  also  how,  according 
to  these  and  to  the  laws  of  climate,  forms,  colors,  ways  of  living, 
customs,  and  religion  change  and  are  changed,  and  that,  despite  all 
differences,  mankind  is  everywhere  but  a  race  of  brothers,  created 
by  One,  sprung  from  a  common  parent,  striving  and  struggling 
after  one  goal  of  happiness,  but  in  various  ways,  —  oh,  how  ele- 
vated will  his  sight  be  and  how  his  soul  will  expand !  Meantime 
he  learns  the  various  products  of  the  earth,  the  many  different 
ways  of  thinking,  uses,  the  ways  his  brothers  live,  and  of  man- 
kind, who  enjoy  the  light  of  one  sun  and  obey  the  same  laws  of 
fortune.  Truly,  then,  geography  must  be  the  most  charming  pic- 
ture, full  of  art,  plans,  change ;  indeed,  full  of  prudence,  humanity, 
and  religion.  He  changes  himself,  without  leaving  his  fatherland, 
to  an  Ulysses,  travels  through  the  earth,  finds  out  about  people, 
countries,  and  customs,  full  of  prudence  and  folly.  And  if  all 
these  are  made  vivid,  then  it  must  be  a  stupid  monster  who  by 
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that  means  does  not  receive  into  his  head  ideas,  and  into  his  heart 
a  great  and  refined  perception.  Oh,  had  many  short-sighted, 
proud,  intolerant  barbarians  who  imagine  that  their  comer  is 
the  only  salvation,  and  that  the  sun  of  reason  shines  only 
in  their  den,  only  learned  geography  and  history  better  in 
their  youth,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  them  to  have 
made  the  narrow  band  of  then*  heads  a  measure  of  the  world,  and 
made  the  customs  of  their  corner  the  rule  and  guide  of  all  times, 
climates,  and  peoples !  For  my  part,  at  least,  I  must  confess  that 
geography  and  hiatory  (both  considered  in  the  true  circumference 
of  their  conception)  have  first  of  all  contributed  to  the  shaking 
off  of  a  line  of  lazy  judgments,  to  the  comparing  of  men  and 
customs,  and  to  the  seeking  out  of  the  true,  beautiful,  and 
necessary  in  which  form  it  shows  itself  from  the  outside.  In  this 
way  geography  and  history  serve  the  most  useful  philosophy  of 
the  earth,  namely :  the  philosophy  of  customs,  sciences,  and  arts ; 
they  sharpen  the  sensum  humanitatis  in  all  forms  and  shapes ;  they 
teach  us  with  enlightened  eyes  to  see  and  value  our  judgments 
without  despising  on  that  account  any  nation  of  the  earth.  '  For 
in  Him  we  live,  and  move,  and  have  our  being,'  said  Paul  before 
the  altar  of  the  unknown  God  of  the  Athenians,  ^and  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  nations  of  men  for  to  dwell  on  all  the  face  of 
the  earth,  and  hath  determined  the  times  before  appointed,  and  the 
bounds  of  their  habitations.' 

"  It  follows,  then,  from  what  I  have  said,  that  geography  made  in 
a  real  way  manifold,  rich,  and  vivid  is  inseparable  from  natural 
history  and  the  history  of  peoples,  and  furnishes  for  both  the 
base-line.  Natural  history  is  that  which  most  charms  the  youth 
and  fills  his  head  with  the  richest,  purest,  truest,  most  useful  pic- 
tures and  ideas  which  neither  the  Apthoniac  Chria  nor  logic  and 
metaphysics  can  give,  and  the  truest,  most  pleasant,  and  useful 
geography  for  children  is  natural  history.  The  elephant,  the 
tiger,  the  crocodile,  and  whale  interest  a  boy  far  more  than  the 
eight  electors  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  in  their  ermine  mantles 
and  furs.  The  great  revolutions  of  the  earth  and  of  the  sea,  the 
volcanoes,  the  tide,  the  ti*ade  winds,  and  similar  facts  are  far  bet- 
ter suited  to  his  years  and  powers  than  the  pedantry  at  Regens- 
burg  and  Wetzlar.  By  means  of  natural  history  every  country, 
every  sea,  every  island,  every  phase  of  climate,  and  every  race  of 
mankind,  every  division  of  the  world,  portray  themselves  in  him 
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with  undying  characters ;  so  much  the  more  as  these  characters 
are  constant  and  do  not  change  with  the  names  of  mortal  regents. 
The  Egyptian  horse,  the  Arabic  camel,  the  Indian  elephant,  the 
African  lion,  the  American  crocodile,  and  the  like  are  symbols 
and  coats-of-arms  of  individual  countries  more  worthy  to  be  re- 
membered than  the  changing  boundaries  which  follow  a  delusive 
peace,  or  perhaps  the  first  new  war  may  alter.  Since  all  the 
riches  of  nature  are  so  near  related,  since  the  chain  of  all  earthly 
beings  is  so  interdependent,  one  is  a  reminder  of  the  other.  The 
mountains  remind  one  of  the  metals  and  minerals  of  springs  and 
streams,  of  the  effect  of  the  atmosphere  as  well  as  of  animals 
and  men  who  inhabit  it  or  its  sides.  All  unites  itself  to  another 
and  gives  to  the  mind  of  the  youth  to  be  educated  an  indelible 
picture  full  of  traits  rich  in  lessons,  which  traits  pass  over  into 
all  sciences  and  everywhere  are  of  manifold  and  valuable  use. 

"  Every  one  knows  that  geography  serves  history,  and  indeed, 
that  history,  political  and  technical,  of  the  Church  and  State ;  in- 
deed, I  may  say  that  history  without  geography,  as  also  without 
chronology,  for  the  great  part  becomes  a  true  air-castle.  What 
does  it  help  a  young  person  if  he  knows  what  has  happened 
and  not  knowing  where  it  has  happened?  And  why  so  often  is 
ancient  history  rather  called  an  unsteady  dream  than  true  history  ? 
Is  it  not,  among  other  things,  because  it  is  too  often  separated  from 
ancient  geograi)hy  and  therefore  speaks  from  passing  of  mere 
shadows  which  hover  in  the  air  ?  History  becomes,  so  to  say,  an 
illuminated  map  for  the  powers  of  imagination,  and  even  of 
judgment  by  means  of  geography ;  for  only  through  its  help  is  it 
perceptible  why  this  and  no  other  people  have  played  a  certain 
and  no  other  r8le  on  the  stage  of  the  world ;  why  these  rulers 
here  and  those  there  could  rule;  why  this  empire  must  exist 
a  long,  and  that  one  for  a  short,  time  ;  why  the  monarchies  and 
empires  follow  each  other  in  this  way  and  in  no  other,  have  only 
such  borders,  quarrel,  or  are  united ;  why  science,  culture,  inven- 
tions, and  art  take  this  and  no  other  course ;  and  how  from 
the  heights  of  Asia  through  Assyrians,  Persians,  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romans,  Arabians,  Europeans,  finally  the  ball  of  the  world-wide 
events  and  strifes  is  rolled  now  hither  and  now  thither,  —  I  would 
have  to  speak  for  hours  if  I  wished  to  show  all  this  in  needed  ex- 
amples. In  shorty  geography  is  the  basis  of  history^  and  history 
is  nothing  but   the  geography  of  times  and  peoples  set  in  motion. 
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Whoever  studies  one  without  the  other  understands  neither, 
and  whoever  despises  both  should  live  like  the  mole,  not  on,  but 
under,  the  earth.  All  the  sciences  which  our  century  value,  es- 
teems, demands,  and  affords  are  based  especially  on  philosophy  and 
history;  trade  and  politics,  economy  and  law,  medicine  and  all 
practical  knowledge  and  manipulation,  are  based  on  geography 
and  history.  They  are  the  stage  and  the  book  of  God's  house- 
hold. History  the  book  and  geography  the  stage.  A  student 
must  remain  back  in  every  science  of  the  academy  if  he  does  not 
bring  with  him  from  school  these  foundation  sciences,  geography, 
history,  and  natural  history,  almost  the  materials  for  all.  Fortu- 
nate that  one  who  saw  them  in  his  school  time  in  a  beautiful  and 
oharming  form  I  Fortunate  that  one  whose  memory  is  not  filled 
by  their  entertainment,  but  whose  soul  is  educated  and  mind  un- 
locked !  Up,  noble  youths,  and  show  what  I  only  in  common  pic- 
tures and  incomplete  and  from  a  distance  could  point  out  by  indi- 
vidual trials  in  deeds  and  practice.  Frighten  us  by  your  industry, 
your  watchfulness,  your  noble  desire  for  glory  in  this  and  in  all 
other  sciences  of  your  life,  and  the  genius  of  your  life  will  crown 
your  laudable,  early  begun  work." 


MY  FRIENDS. 

BY  JOUN  M.  CAMERON. 

I  HAVE  a  band  of  tried  and  trusty  friends. 
Whose  souls  to  mine  were  welded  in  Love's  heat; 

No  empty  formulas  do  they  repeat. 
Nor  easy  phrases  at  their  tongues'  glib  ends, 
Of  love,  high  sounding,  hollow.     When  Fate  sends 

The  unkind  gods,  they  lay  before  our  feet 

Gifts  such  as  these ;  but,  though  they  never  greet 
Me  thus,  these  loved  ones,  deep  affection  blends 
Our  varying  lives  in  one :  they  minister 

To  every  need  my  spirit  feels,  nor  tire 

In  their  devoted  service  of  my  mind. 
Dear  books,  till  jaded  Memory  doth  blur 
With  trembling  pen  life's  record,  or  till  blind 
With  doling  age,  to  you  be  niy  desire  I 
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EXAMINATIONS. 

BY  WM.  B.  HARLOW.  PH.D.,  STBACUSE,  X.  Y. 

\  ITHO   of   US  has  not  been  amused  by  the  ludicrous  scene 

VV  which  an  examination  room  presents?  Youthful  faces 
are  screwed  into  all  sorts  of  hard  knots ;  hair  is  made  to  stand 
on  end,  presumably  for  a  free  passage  of  ideas ;  heads  are  held 
together  as  if  to  prevent  them  from  bursting.  Probably  the  mul- 
titudes of  facts  which  have  been  stored  away  at  short  notice  have 
not  yet  arranged  themselves  and  are  crowding  uncomfortably 
against  the  brain-pan.  Some  calm  spirits  are  attacking  the  exam- 
ination paper  with  the  greatest  deliberation ;  others  rush  madly 
at  it,  resolved  to  throttle  the  beast  at  once.  Some  sit  helplessly 
back  in  pathetic  despair.  The  faces  of  others  gleam  with  satis- 
faction as  they  read  over  just  the  questions  that  they  had  prepared 
upon.  Others  are  looking  furtively  around  as  if  to  discover 
whether  the  coast  is  clear  for  examining  certain  formulae  inscribed 
in  microscopic  characters  on  cuffs,  fingernails,  and  pinafores. 
Some  are  eating  pencil-tops,  and  others  seem  to  be  writing  with 
their  noses. 

Over  this  varied  scene  of  pleasure  and  of  woe  several  instruct- 
ors are  presiding  with  an  air  of  judicial  calm.  The  pupils  on  the 
rack  doubtless  think  of  those  bad  boys  who  were  stoning  the 
frogs,  and  with  the  frogs  they  may  well  exclaim :  "  This  may  be 
fun  for  you,  but  it  is  death  to  us." 

Examinations !  What  is  their  aim  ?  A  physical  examination 
for  an  appointment  to  a  cadetship,  a  boat  crew,  or  for  a  life  insur- 
ance policy  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  candidate  may  pass 
through  it  without  injury.  But  will  it  be  safe  to  say  this  of  all 
our  school  and  college  examinations? 

In  Harvard  University  the  work  of  six  montlis  is  usually  meas- 
ured by  a  written  test  of  three  weary  hours'  duration.  A  cut  in 
The  Harvard  Lampoon,  a  comic  paper,  represents  seven  students 
preparing  for  an  examination.  It  is  entitled  "  Ye  night  before  ye 
morrow:  an  attempt  to  brace."  Five  of  these  grinders,  stimu- 
lated perhaps  by  strong  coffee  or  something  else,  are  attempting 
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to  absorb  with  lightning  rapidity  what  they  have  neglected  during 
a  whole  term.  Two,  in  spite  of  the  coffee,  have  dropped  help- 
lessly into  the  arms  of  Morpheus.  The  pictures  on  the  walls  are 
suggestive.  An  organ-grinder  and  a  scissors-sharpener  are  plying 
their  vocations  on  either  side  of  the  central  figure,  which  is  a  rep- 
resentation of  "  ye  olde  mill." 

It  is  well  known  that  those  possessed  of  good  memories  for 
boiled  down  facts  will  be  wonderfully  successful  in  these  examina- 
tions. Such  students  who  have  tutored  with  a  classmate  have 
actually  been  known  to  pass  a  higher  examination  than  their 
teacher,  who  has  spent  three  times  the  amount  of  labor  on  the 
subject.  A  second  evil  arises  from  the  marking  of  papers.  The 
estimates  of  instructors  differ  so  much  in  this  matter  that  a  design- 
ing student  soon  finds  it  quite  an  object  to  learn  which  professors 
are  most  lenient.  It  is  truly  a  strong  temptation  for  students  who 
are  obliged  to  work  for  the  income  of  a  scholarship  to  take  these 
courses,  which  in  college  parlance  are  known  as  "  soft." 

Many  have  been  the  complaints  among  the  best  students  on 
account  of  the  unfairness  of  this  marking  system.  Some  quizzi- 
cal youth  suggested  the  manufacture  of  a  marking  machine.  The 
examination  papers  were  all  to  be  cast  into  a  hopper,  and  passing 
through  a  series  of  chambers  containing  balances,  tape-measures, 
yardsticks,  peeks,  quarts,  and  gills,  were  to  come  forth  all  accu- 
rately gauged  and  marked  according  to  a  uniform  system.  If 
this  machine  had  actually  come  into  existence  it  would  doubtless 
have  made  the  fortune  of  the  inventor.  Among  us  teachers  at 
least  it  would  have  been  in  far  greater  demand  than  the  typewriter. 
We  should  soon  feel  that  we  could  n't  keep  school  without  it. 
What  a  saving  of  eyes,  midnight  oil,  and  of  that  patience  which 
every  teacher  is  supposed  to  possess  in  unlimited  quantities ! 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  preserved  most  of  the  exami- 
nation papers  which  have  been  written  for  me.  Whenever  there 
is  any  danger  of  my  becoming  too  hilarious  I  can  sober  myself 
at  once  by  opening  the  closet  and  gazing  thoughtfully  upon  this 
literary  skeleton  which  has  already  assumed  such  vast  propor- 
tions. But  as  long  as  schools  exist,  that  artificial  dividing  of 
intellects  into  classes  must,  I  suppose,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
continue.  As  long  as  this  division  is  made,  examinations  of  some 
sort  seem  necessary  to  most  teachers  for  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
these  classes.    Is  it  not,  however,  the  prevailing  opinion  that  a 
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record  of  daily  work  is  the  most  reliable  index  of  the  standing  of 
a  pupil  ?  But  how  is  this  record  to  be  obtained  ?  It  might  exist 
in  the  mind  of  the  teacher ;  but  prejudices  are  sometimes  strong, 
and  such  a  record  would  not  always  be  reliable.  But  what  shall 
be  said  of  the  daily  record  in  a  class  register  ? 

Every  one  who  attempts  to  teach,  and  at  the  same  time  record 
credits  and  failures,  finds  that  he  is  neither  doing  himself  justice 
as  a  teacher,  nor  correctly  measuring  the  contents  of  pupils'  brains. 
Even  though  we  should  devote  our  whole  time  to  class  registers 
we  are  liable  to  make  mistakes.  A  record  kept  by  the  pupils 
themselves  and  handed  in  at  the  close  of  a  recitation  may  fre- 
quently be  found  more  accurate  than  the  one  made  by  the  teacher 
who  is  conducting  the  recitation. 

The  practice  of  admitting  without  examination  to  Michigan  and 
to  Cornell  Universities  those  students  who  come  from  approved 
schools  seems  to  be  a  move  in  the  right  direction.  At  Columbia 
a  new  marking  system  is  soon  to  be  put  into  operation,  whereby 
men  of  high  standing  will  be  exempt  from  final  examinations. 

For  some  time  past  the  Syracuse  High  School  has  been  success- 
fully following  a  similar  course. 

But  if  we  succeed  in  doing  away  with  examinations  as  tests 
of  promotion,  are  there  not  others  which  are  well  worth  retaining? 
Are  not  frequent  written  tests  during  the  term's  work  of  great 
value  to  the  pupil  himself?  For  such  examinations  only  would 
I  put  in  a  plea.  With  two  history  classes  of  about  equal  ability 
I  tried  different  methods.  The  first  received  examinations  at  two 
weeks'  intervals.  The  second  had  none  until  the  final  test.  The 
frequently  examined  class  averaged  twenty  per  cent,  higher  than 
the  other  on  the  final  examination.  But  how  can  these  fre- 
quent tests  be  made  most  profitable  ?  Shall  they  be  like  traps 
and  spring-guns  to  catch  the  pupils  unawares?  Many  are  the 
exclamations  of  disgust  following  such  an  announcement  as  this : 
"  Bring  your  examination  paper  to  the  class  prepared  to  write." 
The  first  part  of  the  command  is  much  more  easily  obeyed  than 
the  second. 

In  the  catch  examination,  too,  there  is  a  disagreeable  feeling  of 
antagonism  aroused  in  the  pupil's  mind.  It  would  be  uncomforlr 
able  for  any  of  us  to  find  others  taking  the  measure  of  our  acquire- 
ments simply  for  their  own  convenience. 

But  any  class  will  receive  with  tolerable  composure  such  an 
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announcement  as :  ^^  The  examination  which  you  are  to  take  three 
days  hence  is  more  for  your  own  benefit  than  mine.  By  your 
daily  work  you  have  shown  me  your  standing.  Make  a  careful 
review  of  this  portion  of  the  subject  and  the  examination  will 
show  you  what  you  have  gained  and  what  you  still  lack.''  When 
reviews  are  thus  made  examination  marks  will  be  found  to  agree 
surprisingly  with  those  of  daily  recitations. 

But  why  are  these  frequent  tests,  or  any  tests,  desirable? 

If  we  could  only  be  examined  upon  every  book,  magazine,  or 
paper  which  we  read,  how  little  of  this  destructive,  slipshod  read- 
ing would  exist ! 

We  might  obtain  this  discipline  by  pursuing  the  course  of 
William  Lloyd  Oarrison.  If  he  could  find  no  one  to  become  his 
examiner  and  listen  to  what  he  had  absorbed  from  his  readings, 
he  would  each  night  make  a  mental  analysis  of  whatever  he  had 
read  during  the  day.  An  excellent  memory  was  thus  developed 
from  a  very  poor  one.  As  children  cannot  be  expected  to  exer- 
cise sufficient  self-discipline  to  do  this  themselves,  frequent  exami- 
nations will  accomplish  the  same  for  them.  As  conversation 
clarifies  and  sets  the  ideas  in  order,  so  will  examination  questions, 
acting  as  a  second  person  in  a  dialogue,  enable  one  to  judge  of  his 
standing  in  any  particular  study. 

But  a  word  on  the  subject  of  questions.  Examination  papers 
are,  I  fancy,  much  like  the  examiners.  There  are  questions  which 
if  fully  answered  would  require  whole  volumes.  A  pupil  who  is 
poorly  prepared  is  pleased  when  he  sees  them.  He  can  conceal 
his  ignorance  by  wandering  at  his  own  sweet  will  over  a  wide 
field  of  superficial  acquirements.  Then  there  are  those  short, 
sharp  questions  which  stare  you  in  the  face  and  demand  a  yes  or 
no.  They  are  like  some  positive  people  whom  you  either  like  or 
dislike  with  great  intensity.  There  are  those  malicious  catch 
questions  which  pop  up  from  unexpected  corners  and  laugh  fiend- 
ishly when  they  floor  you.  Then  there  are  the  interrogations 
which  are  pronounced  ^^  just  right,''  but  as  no  two  persons  agree 
in  a  definition  of  these,  it  will  be  wisest  to  leave  them  for  each 
one  to  define  for  himself. 
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THE  GOB  OF  MUSIC. 

TO  E.  T.  O. 

BY  KLIZABETH  PORTER  GOULD. 

OUT  from  the  depths  of  silence 
The  god  of  music  came, 
To  echo  heavenly  cadence 

On  earth's  fair  shores  of  fame. 

Full-orbed,  with  heavenly  glory, 
He  met  the  lords  of  earth. 

But  't  was  the  old,  old  story. 
They  blind  were  to  his  worth. 

So  back  to  depths  of  silence 
He  flew  on  wings  of  light; 
"  To  bide  their  time  of  nonsense," 
He  sang  when  out  of  sight. 

And  as  rolled  on  the  ages, 

He  ever  and  anon 
Sent  down  to  earth  his  pages. 

The  lords  to  breathe  upon. 

At  last  he  felt  vibrations. 
From  Germany's  fail*  clime. 

Of  sweetest  modulations 

E'er  heard  in  realms  of  time. 

So  forth  he  flew  in  rapture 
To  that  dear  fatherland. 

To  seize,  ere  earth  could  capture, 
A  spirit  pure  and  grand, 

To  which  he  could  surrender 
Himself  with  perfect  ease, 

And  weave  the  music  tender 
Of  heaven's  own  harmonies. 

He  found  the  child  Beethoven, 
On  him  his  blessing  fell. 

And  in  his  soul  was  woven 
The  sounds  we  know  so  well. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  celebration  of  the  birthday  of  the  poet  Whittier,  Decem- 
ber 17,  by  the  school  children  in  various  parts  of  the 
country  emphasizes  a  fact  which  many  of  our  literary  men  have 
not  yet  appreciated  —  the  function  of  the  public  school  in  training 
a  fit  constituency  for  the  literature  of  the  period.  Fifty  years 
ago  the  young  poets  and  novelists  —  indeed,  the  whole  literary 
firaternity  of  the  country  —  were  almost  entirely  dependent  on  the 
limited  sale  of  their  books  for  even  the  knowledge  of  their  exist- 
ence, the  limited  circulation  of  the  literary  press  being  a  very 
ineffective  instrumentality  of  publication.  But  now  in  all  good 
schools,  public  and  private,  language  and  literature  are  coming  to 
the  front  as  a  leading  branch  of  instruction.  Multitudes  of  chil- 
dren not  only  hear  the  names,  but  come  to  know  something  of 
the  writings,  of  leading  American  authors.  In  many  places  a 
vital  connection  is  made  between  the  public  library  and  the  school, 
and  children  are  trained  from  the  beginning  to  a  habit  of  good  read- 
ing. The  celebration  of  authors'  birthdays  —  whch  did  not  origi- 
nate in  the  East,  where  most  of  the  authors  abide,  but  in  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio,  at  the  time  the  virtual  center  of  population  —  has 
given  a  new  impulse  to  the  literary  side  of  school  life.  On  the 
seventeenth  of  December  several  hundred  thousand  American  chil- 
dren and,  through  them,  other  thousands  in  the  home  circle  were 
introduced  to  the  quiet  old  gentleman  who  for  so  many  years  has 
been  casting  his  leaflets  on  the  waters,  now  to  be  overwhelmed  by 
the  mighty  acclaim  of  the  coming  generation  of  American  youth. 
It  is  another  illustration  of  the  true  grandeur  of  republican  insti- 
tutions, when  the  author,  instead  of  being  crowned  by  the  verdict 
of  the  learned  few,  is  welcomed  by  a  whole  people  and  often 
receives  his  most  touching  congratulation  from  the  humblest  of 
his  admirers. 

IN  our  last  interview  with  Mr.  Longfellow,  a  year  before  his 
death,  he  spoke  with  great  feeling  of  the  happiness  that  had 
come  to  him  from  this  observance  of  his  birthday  in  the  schools  of 
the  far  West.    He  also  alluded  to  the  children  now  being  trained  in 
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our  public  schools  to  become  the  literary  men  and  women  of  the 
coming  generation.     Yet,  strange  to  say,  no  class  of  people  in  the 
country,  save  the  higli-church  priesthood,  have  shown  such  lack 
of  appreciation  of  the  real  function  and  best  work  of  the  public 
schools  as  the  majority  of  the  American  literati.    The  literary  and 
scientific  magazines  and  reviews  have  been  distinguished  by  their 
ignorant  and  shallow  criticism  of  the  public  school  system.    From 
Lowell  down  to  Gail  Hamilton,  these  critics,  with  rare  exceptions, 
still  fail  to  grasp  the  American  idea  of  the  common  school  —  the 
training  of  a  whole  people  into  mental  activity,  broader  intelli- 
gence, self-control,  and  the  industrial  skill  that  always  follows 
when  the  head  and  heart  get  their  rights.     One  would  think  the 
fact  already  noticed,  of  the  wondrous  development  of  an  intelli- 
gent reading  public   in    our  country,  would  open   the  eyes    of 
American  authors  in  this  direction.     Unhappily  our  literary  and 
artistic  classes  are  still  under  the  spell  of  imitation  of  the  Euro- 
pean type  of  cultivated  society  and  too  often  prefer  to  huddle  in 
the  narrow  club-life  of  cities,  or  dwell  together  in  mutual  admira- 
tion, to  placing  themselves  in  vital  contact  with  the  American 
people,  from  whom,  after  all,  the  suggestion  of  their  highest  work 
must  come.     Such  has   not  been,  however,  the  habit  of  the  poet 
whose  eightieth  birthday  has  just  been  celebrated.     For  Whit- 
tier  has  always  been,  in  the  broadest  sense,  an  American  citizen 
—  a  reformer,  statesman,  and  broad-church  Christian,  holding  com- 
munication with  his  countrymen  through  that  magic  instrumentality 
of  verse  which  will  live  when  platform,  congressional,  and  pulpit 
eloquence  have  done  their  work  and  passed  away. 

CHARLES  SUMNER  once  said  to  WUliam  H.Seward:  "Do 
you  answer  the  hundreds  of  letters  that  come  to  you  in 
Washington  from  boys  and  girls  in  every  part  of  the  country?" 
"  Yes,"  said  the  most  philosophic  of  American  statesmen,  "  I  an- 
swer every  one,  whatever  else  I  neglect.  The  country  will  need 
all  the  influence  that  you  and  I  can  exert  on  these  cliildren,  even 
before  we  are  dead."  How  few  distinguished  persons  know  how 
to  treat  an  enthusiastic  boy  or  girl  who,  for  a  year,  has  been 
scheming  for  a  five  minutes'  interview  and  will  look  deeper,  study 
more  intensely,  and  take  in  more  completely  the  great  celebrity, 
in  that  brief  opportunity,  than  many  a  daily  acquaintance.  One 
of  the  most  imperative  duties  and  most  precious   privileges  of 
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celebrity  in  the  higher  reakns  of  life  is  to  put  one's  self  in  genu- 
ine human  relations  with  the  younger  generation,  that  is  naturally 
attracted  by  a  prominent  personality.  For  these  are  the  providen- 
tial pupils  of  the  man  or  woman  who  has  attained  to  honorable 
eminence  in  the  upper  stratum  of  life  —  the  most  important  con- 
stituency of  the  present  and  the  inevitable  court  of  final  appeal  in 
deciding  the  permanent  status  of  the  great  man  or  woman  of 
to-day. 

OUR  teachers,  especially  in  public  schools,  are  not  yet  half- 
alive  to  their  duty  and  privilege  in  keeping  a  hold  upon 
their  scholars  after  they  leave  school.  They  too  often  forget 
that  the  best  things  they  have  done  for  these  children  are  only 
appreciated  as  they  ripen  with  the  growing  experience  of  life. 
Never  do  we  really  understand  our  best  teachers  until  we  get 
away  from  them  and  the  reason  of  their  finest  work  and  highest 
influence  is  revealed  to  us,  sometimes  after  many  years.  We 
never  see  a  wornout,  fretful,  despondent  "  relict "  east  off  from 
school-work  into  a  dismal  maidenhood  or  an  unsatisfactory  mar- 
riage, without  the  feeling  that  her  present  affliction  is  largely 
the  retribution  for  her  neglect  to  improve  the  most  precious 
opportunity  of  life,  —  to  tie  herself  up  in  the  beautiful  bonds  of 
personal  interest  with  several  hundred  children,  representing  every 
**8ort  and  condition"  of  women  and  men.  If  any  successful 
teacher  of  ten  years'  standing  would  keep  a  record  of  every  child 
that  had  passed  through  her  school-room,  she  would  be  amazed  to 
learn  that  there  had  been  the  chief  social  opportunity  of  her  life : 
to  attach  to  herself  a  large  number  of  persons  from  the  highest  to 
the  humblest  station,  through  that  peculiar  sentiment,  the  admir- 
ing affection  of  a  child  for  an  honored  and  beloved  school  master 
or  mistress.  So  far  from  being  shut  out  from  social  advantages, 
the  competent  teacher  has  a  wealth  of  opportunity  granted  to  no 
other  person  in  society. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES. 

Commercial  Education.  —  Among  various  causes  of  disturbance  to 
the  French  government  must  be  included  the  condition  of  its  trade  with 
Germany.  The  record  of  the  last  decade  shows  a  change  in  the  balance 
from  seventy-seven  million  francs  in  favor  of  France  to  one  hundred 
millions  in  favor  of  its  German  rival.  M.  Marteau,  appointed  to  inves- 
tigate and  report  upon  the  causes  of  this  movement,  finds  them  in  the 
number  and  efficiency  of  Germany's  technical  schools.  Similar  admis- 
sions have  been  heard  for  some  time  in  England ;  more  recently  the 
dangers  to  English  commercial  prestige  arising  from  the  superior  train- 
ing of  German  clerks  has  been  specially  emphasized. 

In  a  recent  conference  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  London  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Sir  John  Lubbock  said  :  — 

''  The  result  of  the  inquiries  made  by  the  London  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  been  that  ^  it  is  the  almost  universal  testimony  of  those  who 
have  responded  to  the  question,  that  foreigners,  and  especially  Germans, 
are  employed  in  this  country  to  do  work  which  Englishmen  ought  to 
perform  and  would  be  employed  to  perform  if  they  were  properly  edu- 
cated.' .  .  .  Again,  the  consular  reports  show  that  we  are  losing  trade 
for  want  of  a  knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  foreign  markets  and 
the  places  to  which  goods  might  advantageously  be  sent.  They  state 
one  after  the  other  that  the  German  commercial  travelers  are  gradually 
and  rapidly  extending  German  commerce  and  the  use  of  German  man- 
ufactures. In  Italy  and  Spain,  for  instance,  there  are  thirty  German 
commercial  travelers  to  one  Englishman,  and  thus  Germany  is  rapidly 
securing  the  major  part  of  the  imports  into  those  countries.  .  .  .  We 
hear  a  gi*eat  deal  now  about  technical  education,  and  it  is  almost  as  im- 
portant that  education  should  be  wisely  directed  toward  a  judicious 
preparation  for  commercial  pursuits  as  toward  those  connected  with 
productive  industries." 

Sir  Philip  Magnus,  whose  interest  in  technical  training  is  well  known, 
said  recently  to  his  countrymen:  *' For  the  maintenance  of  our  trade 
and  commerce  fitting  instruction  must  be  provided  for  those  who  are  to 
be  engaged  in  distribution  as  well  as  in  production." 

The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Schools  Examination  Board  has  recently 
been  in  conference  with  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Sir  B.  Samuelson, 
Sir  H.  Roscoe,  and  Mr.  Mundella  upon  the  same  subject,  the  result  being 
a  scheme  for  an  examination  for  ^  commercial  certificate.     This  exam- 
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ination  is  intended  for  persons  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age  who 
are  entering  commercial  life. 

The  interest  attaching  to  the  subject  of  commercial  training  in 
foreign  countries  is  further  shown  by  the  special  reports  to  which  it  has 
given  rise  and  the  attention  these  have  attracted.  The  most  recent  of 
these  are  two  French  reports,  one  by  MM.  Jourdan  and  Dumont  and 
the  other  by  M.  L^autey.  Both  reports  dwell  upon  the  details  and  the 
special  excellence  of  the  German  commercial  or  business  schools. 
According  to  Messieurs  Jourdan  and  Dumont  it  is  in  Saxony  that  the 
school  of  this  class  was  most  complete  and  prosperous.  In  this  king- 
dom six  '*real  schools  "  have  established  special  departments  for  com- 
mercial instruction.  In  the  opinion  of  the  authors,  however,  the  best 
results  are  not  obtained  by  the  combination  of  two  distinct  courses,  the 
one  having  for  its  end  general  culture,  the  other  preparation  for  a  par- 
ticular vocation. 

Judged  by  attendance  and  results,  the  most  efficient  of  the  German 
commercial  schools  are  those  which  are  devoted  entireh^  to  this  s]>ecialty 
and  whose  certificates  secure  for  their  holders  the  reduction  of  the  term 
of  military  service  to  a  single  year.  Seventeen  of  these  schools  are 
enun^rated  having  2,766  students  in  1885-86.  They  owe  their  origin 
for  the  most  part  to  the  efforts  of  private  individuals  or  corporate 
bodies,  as  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  the  syndicates  of  merchants. 
As  a  rule,  the  municipalities  contribute  to  their  support  either  by  appro- 
priations of  money  or  by  the  gift  of  buildings,  furnishings,  etc.  Schol- 
ars enter  at  about  fourteen  yeai*s  of  age,  after  passing  the  required  ex- 
amination. The  duration  of  the  course  is  from  three  to  four  vears, 
so  that  the  young  men  are  prepared  to  enter  into  commercial  life  at  the 
age  of  seventeen  or  eighteen.  The  programmes  of  studies  always 
include  the  French  and  English  languages,  drawing  and  technology, 
and  in  many  cases  stenography.  The  remaining  branches  are  similar  to 
those  pursued  in  the  business  colleges  of  the  United  States. 

M.  L^autey  has  devoted  eighty-five  pages,  or  about  one  ninth  of  his 
volume,  to  the  United  States.  This  part  of  his  matter  is  derived 
chiefly  from  Commissioner  Eaton's  report  for  1883-84,  and  comprises 
the  summarized  tables  showing  the  condition  of  public  instruction  in 
the  States,  with  the  detailed  Table  of  Business  Colleges.  The  authors' 
analysis  of  the  statistics  and  accompanying  comments  illustrate  the 
intelligent  interest  which  the  reports  of  the  United  States  Commissioner 
have  invariably  excited  among  foreign  students  of  education.  That 
local  autonomy  in  school  affairs  in  the  United  States,  which  it  is  gener- 
ally so  diflScult  for  foreigners  to  comprehend,  appears  to  be  perfectly 
intelligible  to  M.  L^autey. 
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Commentiog  upon  this  principle,  he  says:  ^^  If  the  United  States 
offers  to  the  world  an  example  of  the  largest  and  most  complete  organi- 
zation that  can  be  given  to  a  system  of  public  instruction,  it  is 
because  the  interest  has  not  depended  upon  the  voice  of  the  central 
government  or  upon  the  goodwill  and  the  spirit  of  a  minister  more  than 
upon  the  zeal  and  intelligence  of  the  teaching  fraternity."  Again,  in 
connection  with  the  table  of  benefactions,  taken  from  the  report  of  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  M.  L^autey  says :  '*  If  onr  system  of  cen- 
tralization existed  in  the  United  States,  such  liberality  would  not  be 
exercised." 

As  regards  the  particular  subject  of  his  investigation,  namely,  '^  com- 
mercial education,"  our  author  notes  as  defects  the  want  of  technologi- 
cal museums  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  the  United  States  and 
the  neglect  of  foreign  languages.  M.  L^autey's  report  affords  us  the 
means  of  comparing  the  status  of  our  own  commercial  schools  with 
those  of  European  nations  as  it  presents  very  full  statistical  tables  for 
nearly  all  the  countries  considered. 

Rev.  Edward  Thring.  — The  death  of  Rev.  Edward  Thring,  Head 
Master  of  Uppingham  School,  Uppingham,  England,  will  be  felt  almost 
as  much  in  the  United  States  as  in  England.  As  a  teacher  of  boys 
and  an  inspirer  of  other  teachers,  he  ranks  with  Arnold.  His  broad 
catholicity  was  perhaps  never  more  strikingly  illustrated  than  on  the 
occasion  of  the  conference  of  head  masters  held  at  Uppingham  last 
June.  To  this  conference  Mr.  Thring  invited  eighty  head  misti'esses, 
an  act  with  reference  to  which  he  said  himself :  '^  I  have  done  many 
bold  things  in  my  life,  but  perhaps  none  bolder  than  this." 

An  old  pupil  and  friend  writes  of  him :  '^  His  central  thought  was  the 
duty  of  giving  to  boys  an  individual  care  in  teaching  and  in  moral  dis- 
cipline in  contrast  to  the  practice,  which  even  his  boyish  eyes  had  noticed 
and  condemned,  of  dealing  with  them  in  masses.  .  .  .  He  worked  out 
in  action  his  idea  with  a  consistency  of  plan,  a  fidelity  in  detail,  a 
burning  energy,  an  untired  enthusiasm,  a  readiness  to  take  risks  and 
make  sacrifices,  and,  beyond  all,  an  indomitable  quality  of  faith  in  the 
triumph  of  principle  which  set  on  his  life's  work  a  drm  stamp  of  origi- 
nality." A.  T.  8. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA^ 

TURE   UPON  EDUCATION 

The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  Includes  articles  upon  educa- 
tion and  other  subjects  calculated  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  Importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  mentioned  In  notes. 


Americanisms.  Knowledge^  Decem- 
ber. 

Analogies.  "The  Power  of  Loose 
Analogies.''  The  Duke  of  Argyll. 
Nineteenth  Century^  December. 

A  very  suggestive  article,  showing 
the  power  or  the  terms,  ''develoi)- 
ment,"  "evolution,"  ^'natural  selec- 
tion." 

Animali,  La  perfettibilita  psichica 
(iegli,  nel  passoto  e  neir  avvenire. 
£.  Tanzi.  BivUta  di  Filosofia  Scien- 
(</(cc.  August. 

Aristote,  L'Esthetique  d\  Ch.  B^ 
nard.  Stances  et  Tiravauz  de  VAcadk- 
mU  des  Sciences  Morales  et  PolUiqnes, 
October-November. 

Assy rio logy  and  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. D.  G.  Lyon.  Unitarian  Be- 
m'efr,  December. 

Atrention,  Le  m^anisme  de  T.  II. 
L* Attention  voluntaire.  Th.  Ribot. 
Bevue  Philosophique^  November. 

Of  unusual  importance  to  teachers. 
All  attention,  according  to  Ribot,  de- 
pends upon  emotion.  Voluntary  at- 
tention is  an  artificial  state  dependent 
upon  factitious  emotions.  The  work 
of  education  is  to  call  forth  and  render 
stable  these  factitious  emotions,  or  to 
make  voluntary  attention  habitual. 
As  spontaneous  attention  is  important 
for  men  and  animals  in  the  struggle 
for  exii»tence.  so  voluntary  attention 
is  a  factor  of  the  first  imi)ortance  in 
the  new  struggle  for  existence  in  civ- 
ilized life.  The  results  of  many  re- 
(^ent  investigations  are  discu^^sed. 

Attention,  'llie  mechanism  of.  Sci- 
ence^ Deeeiubei*  2  and  16. 

A  good  r^sum^  of  Kibot'S  valuable 
Articles  mentioned  above. 

Belief  and  Doubt.  H.  Carlisle. 
Nineteenth  Century^  December. 

Bemusstsein.  Die  asymptotische 
Function  des  Bemusstseins.  Erster 
Artikel.    A.  Wernicke.     Vierteljahrs- 


schriJt/Ur  WissenschaJtUche  Philosophic 
Viertes  Heft. 

Bimetallism.  Hon.  David  A.  Wells. 
Contemporary  Bevietc.  December. 

Books  lliat  Have  Helped  Me.  Rev. 
Dr.  lliomas  Hill.     Forum^  December. 

Boys'  Club,  The.  Rev.  J.  C.  Col- 
lins.   Jjcnd  a  Hand^  December. 

An  account  of  an   interesting  ex- 

S Aliment  with  street  arabs  in  New 
aven. 

**  Capital,"  by  Karl  Marx.  West- 
minster Beview^  December. 

M.  Caro  Philosophe.  —  L  Sea  ou- 
vrages ;  IL  8es  cours  inedits.  M.  Paul 
Janet.  Bevue  Bleue^  November  5  and 
12. 

Catholicity  and  Reason.  St.  George 
Mivart.  Nineteenth  Century ^  December. 

Charity  Organization  and  Pauper- 
ism. R.  G.  Moses.  Church  Bevievo^ 
November. 

Childhood,  A  Study  of.  Knowledge^ 
December. 

Civilization,  The  Coming.  Felix  L. 
Oswald.  North  American  Bevievo^ 
December. 

College  Disturbances.  Pres.  S.  C. 
Bartlett.    Forum^  December. 

Conquerors.  iSome  Old- World  East- 
ei*n  Conquerors.  James  Hutton.  Cal- 
cutta Bevieto^  October. 

Constitution  des  £tats  Unis,  Le  Cen- 
tenaire  de  la.  M.  L.  Vossion.  Nou- 
velle  Bevue^  November  1. 

Cousin.  Rapport  sur  le  prix  Victor 
Cousin.  Les  dialogues  de  Platon.  P. 
Janet.  Seances  et  Travaux  de  VAca^ 
d^mie  des  Sciences  Morales  et  Politiques^ 
October-November. 

Darwin,  Charles.  Westminster  Be- 
vievj,  December. 

An  interesting  review  of  the  Life 
and  Letters  of  Charles  Darwin, 

Darwin,  Charles.  La  vie  dc.  M. 
Henry  de  Varigny.  Bevu^  dts  Deux 
Mondes^  November  1. 
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Darwin,  Charles,  The  Life  and  Let- 
ters of.  Archibald  Greikie,  f.k.s. 
Contemporary  Review^  December. 

D^terminisme,  Le,  et  Tactivite  re- 
ligieuse,  esthetique,  et  morale.  J.  De- 
carole.  Annales  de  Philosophie  ChrS- 
tienne^  November. 

Dickens,  Charles,  £tude  analytique. 
M.  £.  Hennequin.  Nouvelle  Revue, 
November  15. 

Ecoles  militaires,  Nos.  Saint-Cyr. 
—  IV.  A.  De  Ganniers.  Le  Carre- 
spondant^  November  10. 

Education,  Aspects  of.  The  Eng- 
lish Public  School.  Oscar  Browning. 
Sdencf^  November  25. 

Emerson.  The  Life  of.  Henry 
James.    MacmillarCs^  December. 

An  able  review  of  Cabot *s  Emer- 
son. 

English  Farms  and  the  Price  of 
Food.  Albert  J.  Mott.  National  Re- 
view^ December. 

English,  Slipshod.  I.  Q,^,  National 
Revi'W^  December. 

Contains  a  collection  of  current 
barbarisms,  solecisms,  and  impropri- 
eties. 

Ethics,  An  Experiment  in.  Charles 
F.  Dole.  Unitarian  Review^  Decem- 
ber. 

Ethics,  The  Ultimate  Facts  of.  C. 
C.  Everett.  Unitarian  Review^  De- 
cember. 

Feinmes,  La  condition  sociale  des. 
(Sei'onde  partle.)  M.  Ernest  Naville. 
Bibliotheque  Universelle  et  Revue  Suisse^ 
November. 

Food.  The  Adulteration  of.  West- 
minster Review^  December. 

France,  Peasant  Properties  in,  1787 
-1887.  Lady  Verney.  National  Re- 
view^ December. 

French  and  English.  Seventh 
Paper.  Philip  Gilbert  Hamerton. 
Atlantic  Monthly^  December. 

French  Society  of  Authors,  The. 
Edmund  Gosse.  Nineteenth  Century, 
December. 

Galilee,  The  Sea  of.  Edward  L. 
Wilson.     Century^  December. 

Galilee^  '^he  Sea  of.  Parts  I  and 
II.  Lawrence  Oliphant.  English  II- 
lustraffd  Magazine^  December. 

Garden  Flowers,  Old.  F.  W.  Bur- 
bidge.  F.L.s.     Harper's^  December. 

Genesis,  The  First  Chapter  of. 
Professor  Elmslie.  Contemporary  Re- 
view, December. 

Geographic  historique,  Introduction 

k  la.     Lit  formation  territoriale  des 

</    principaux  £tat8  civilises.      P.  Fon- 

cin.    Bevue  de  Qiographie^  November. 


Harvard  College,  Notes  from.  Its 
Physical  Basis  and  Intellectual  Life. 
Rev.  Henry  C.  Badger.  Magazine  of 
American  History^  December. 

Health  Association.  The  American 
Public.  Science.  November  25  and 
December  2. 

Heine's  Visit  to  London.  Thomas 
Pryde.     National  Review^  December. 

Hindu  Civilization  of  the  Brahmana 
Period.  R.  C.  Dutt,  c.s.  Calcutta 
Review^  October. 

Ingersoll.  A  Last  Word  to  Colonel 
Ingersoll.  Rev.  Henry  M.  Field. 
North  American  Review^  December. 

Institut. —  Seance  publique  annuelle 
des  cinq  Academies:  JjB  sifflet  au 
theatre.    Revue  Bleue^  October  29. 

Japan,  The  Thraldom  of.  E.  H. 
House.     Atlantic  Monthly^  December. 

Jones,  Paul,  and  the  Armed  Neu- 
trality. JohnFiske.  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
December. 

Language,  Evolution  of.  Ada  S. 
Ballin.    Knowledge^  December. 

Lanier,  Sidney.  Pres.  Merrill  E. 
Gates,  L.L.D.  Presbyterian  Beview^ 
October. 

Lincoln*s  Inauguration.  John  G. 
Nicolay,  John  Hay.  Century^  Decem- 
ber. 

Lind-Goldschmidt,  Jenny.  Lucy 
C.  Lillie.    Lippincott^s^  December. 

An  interesting  account  of  the  great 
singer. 

Logic,  A  Plea  for  the  Study  of.  S. 
J.  Bumstead.    Science^  November  26. 

Manual  Training,  The  Nftfls  Semi- 
nary for  Teachers  of.  Nicholas  Mur- 
rav  Butler.     Science^  November  25. 

Miraglia.  Studi  intornoalla  scienza 
deireducazione  e  ad  alcuni  ordinamen- 
ti  scolastici,  di  L.  Miraglia.  F.  Pie- 
tropaolo.  Rivista  diFUosofia  Scientifica^ 
August. 

Mystik  der  alten  Griechen,  Die.  U. 
Mysterien.  (Schluss.)  Carl  du  Prel. 
Nord  und  SUd^  December. 

Ne^re.  Le  Jugement  d'un  negre 
sur  la  race  negre.  M.  G.  Valbert. 
Revue  des  Deux  Mondes^  November  1. 

Newspapers,  Notes  on  Parisian. 
Brander  Matthews.  Century^  Decem- 
ber. 

Ornithology  at  South  Kensington. 
R.  Bowdler  Sharpe.  English  Illus- 
trated Magazine^  December. 

'*  When  the  whole  of  the  birdskins 
are  arranged  in  their  cabinets,  the 
series  will  probably  reach  to  the  as- 
tounding number  of  250,000.'' 

Oxforcl,  Social.  Macmillan%  De- 
cember. 
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Paul  ler  et  Bonaparte,  Etude  histo- 
rique  d^apr^  des  documents  inMits. 
M.  Tatistcheff.  Nouvelle  Htvue^  No- 
vember 15. 

Pessimism,  Some  Aspects  of.  Agnes 
Repplier.  Atlantic  Monthly.  Decem- 
ber. 

Perception  ext^rieure,  La,  et  Tin- 
suffisance  des  explications  purement 
phvsiologiques.  Th.  Desdouits.  An- 
nafes  de  Philosophic  Chretienne, 
November. 

Perception  ext^rieure,  La,  Rapport 
fait  au  nom  de  la  section  de  phlloso- 
phie  sur  le  troisi^me  coocours  relaiif 
a.  Ch.  L^vSque.  Stances  et  Tror- 
vaux  de  VAcadimU  de$  Sciences 
Morales  et  Politiqties^  October-Novem- 
ber. 

Philosophy  and  Common-sense. 
Edward  Chamier,  Westminster  Bevieto^ 
December. 

Philosophic  fran^aise,  Un  Episode 
de  rhistoire  de  la,  vers  la  fln  du  xIXe 
si^le.  Souvenirs  personnels.  Lionel 
Dauriac.  Critique  nHosophique.  Octo- 
ber. 

Philosophie,  Iji.  et  les  sciences.  M. 
Barth^lemy- Saint  Hilaire.  Bevue 
des  Deux  Mondes^  November  15. 

Philosophie.  Lutte  entre  la  religion 
et  a  philosopliie  au  temps  de  Socrate. 
M.  Victor  Duruy.  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes^  November  1. 

Picture-lianging  at  the  National 
Gallery.  Charles  L.  Eastlake.  Nine- 
teenth Century.  December. 

Platon.  £tudes  sur  le  politique  at- 
triba6  a  Platon.  C.  Huit.  Slanc^es 
et  Travaux  de  VAcadkmie  des  Sciences 
Morales  et  PolUiques^  October-Novem- 
ber. 

Plutocrat,  'ITie  Apotheosis  of  the. 
W.  M.  Dickson.  Magazine  of  Ameri- 
can History y  December. 

Precious  Scones  in  the  United 
States.  George  F.  Kunz.  Harper*s 
December. 

Psychologic  comparee.  Instinct, 
intelligence,  ralson.  H.  DeviUario. 
Critiqve  PhUosophique^  October. 

Psychoiogie.  —  Association  des  nat- 
uralistes  aliemands.  —  Le  mecanisiiie 
de  la  mirnique.  M.  Meynert.  Bevue 
Scientifique^  October  29. 

Psychologie.  —  £tude  sur  les  no- 
tions de  nombre  chez  les  animaux. 
Mme.  Clemence  Royer.  Bevtte  Sden- 
tifiqu^,  November  19. 

Rambert,  Etudes  contemporaines. 
Eugene  Rambert.  M.  Henri  Wamery. 
(Second  partie.)  BibUothkque  Uni- 
verselle  et  Bevue  Suisse^  November. 


Refunding  the  Public  Debt.  Prof. 
Henry  C.  Adams,    /brtim,  December. 

Renan^s  History  of  Israel.  West- 
minster  Bevietp,  December. 

Roman  Universities,  llie.  Rev. 
John  J.  Keane.  Catholic  Worlds 
December. 

Rossetti,  Dante  Gabriel.  Charles 
James  Wood.  Andover  Beview,  De- 
cember. 

Schools  of  Commerce.  Sir  Philip 
Magnus.  Contemporary  Beview^  De- 
cember. 

Contains  a  valuable  account  of  the 
facilities  for  commercial  education  in 
the  principal  continental  countries. 

Selbstbewusstsein.  Die  Lehre  vom. 
G.  Cesca.  Vierteljahrsschnft  fur  Wis- 
senschqftliche  Philosophie^  Viertes  Heft. 

The  writer  gives  a  historical  out- 
line of  the  doctrine  of  self-conscious- 
ness from  Greek  philosophy  to  the 
present  time,  and  attempts  *to  solve 
the  problems  that  cluster  about  it. 
Suggestive. 

Shakespeare*s  Industry.  Knowledge, 
December. 

Shakespeare,  Concerning.  Law- 
rence Barrett.  North  American  Be- 
vievOy  December. 

Sinnlichen  Gefahle,  Zur  Theorie 
der.  Erster  Artikel.  O.  Kalpe. 
Vierteljahrsschrifl  ftir  WissenschafUiche 
Philosophie,  Viertes  Heft. 

Socialisme  d'etat  dans  Tempire  alle- 
mand,  Le.  I.  Programmes  social- 
istes  et  statistiaue  professionnelle. 
M.  Charles  Grad.  Bevue  des  Deux 
Mondes.  November  1. 

Social  Questions,  The  Philosophy 
of  the.  Prof.  Francis  G.  Peabody. 
Andover  Bfview^  December. 

An  article  of  unusual  breadth. 
Prof.  Peabody  points  out  the  large 
results  of  the  study  of  social  ques- 
tions: **a  clearer  sense  of  the  rela- 
tions between  economic  science  and 
ethics;^*  the  contribution  of  such 
study  to  a  new  method  of  ethics 
transforming  the  study  of  ethics  from 
a  deductive  to  an  inductive  science, 
and  leading  by  a  new  method  from 
mati*rialism  to  idealism;  *^a  new 
sense  of  unity  ^*  in  such  study ;  and, 
Anally,  the  discovery  that  the  dynam- 
ic of  social  reform  'Ms  the  power 
of  the  Christian  life,  finding  its  par- 
tial expression  in  these  diverse  social 
movements  and  coordinating  them 
all  through  its  single  impulse. ' 

Soul  of   the  Far  East,  The.     IV. 

Religion.     V.  Imagination.    Percival 

.  Lowell.    Atlantic  MontMy,  December. 
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^^  One  thing  this  glance  at  Far  East- 
ern civilization  has  shown.  The  soul, 
in  its  progress  through  this  world,  at 
least,  tends  inevitably  to  individuali- 
zation/^ 

Stevenson,  Robert  Liouis.  Sophia 
Kirk,  Atlantic  Monthly^  December. 

Sweating  System,  The.  David  F. 
Schloss.  Fortnightly  Review^  Decem- 
ber. 

Taine's,  EJenri,  Darstellung  der 
Franz5sischen  Revolution.  Prof. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Hagmann.  Unsere  Zeit^ 
Hefte  11  und  12. 

Tax  on  Land  Values,  Henry 
George's.  Edward  W.  Bemis.  An- 
dover  Review^  December. 

Teach,  Go  Y«^  and.  W.  H.  Mallock, 
National  Rfview^  December. 

Mr.  Mallock  argues  for  the  teach- 
ing of  sociological  facts  in  a  democ- 
racy; and  points  out  some  of  these 
facts  and  gives  hints  for  popularizing 
them.  Eleven  valuable  diagrams 
representing  these  facts  are  appended. 

Technical  Education.  Prof.  Hele 
Shaw.    Nature^  November  10. 

Time  it  Takes  to  ITiink,  The.  J. 
McK.  Cattell.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
December. 

A  brief  account  of  the  results  of 
the  author's  time  —  experiments  re- 


ported in  Mind^  Brain,  and  Philo^ 
sophische  Studien. 

Tolstoi,  Count  Leo.  Matthew  Ar- 
nold.   FortnigMy  Review^  December. 

Tolsto!.  L'autobiographie  du  conite 
Toistoi.  F.  Pillon.  Critique  Philoso- 
phique^  October. 

Consists  largely  of  quotations  from 
Tolstofs  Confession,  showing  the 
mental  evolution  of  the  writer. 

Tonic  Sol-Fa  System,  The.  Opin- 
ions of  a  teacher.  Opinions  of  a 
Critic.  Theodore  F.  Seward,  H.  E. 
Krehbiel.     Century^  December. 

Treadmill  in  America,  The.  Prof. 
Oliver  P.  Hubbard.  Magazine  of 
American  Hist^ry^  December. 

Unemployed,  The.  Bennet  Bur- 
eigh.  Contemporary  Review^  Decem- 
ber. 

Universitas  Hominum.  Hon.  W. 
E.  Gladstone.  North  American  Be- 
riew,  December. 

Shows  the  unity  of  purpose  in  his- 
tory, and  urges  a  like  unity  in  study. 

Unseen,  Arguments  for  the.  Prof. 
H.  W.  Parker.    Forum.  December. 

Woman  and  the  Temperance  Ques- 
tion. Frances  E.  Willard.  Forum^ 
Dece  m  ber . 

Wundt,  Wiihelm.  Thomas  Achelis. 
Nord  und  8Ud^  December. 


HOME  NOTES. 

The  directors  of  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction  held  their 
annual  meeting  in  Boston,  on  Saturday,  January  7.  A  large  number 
of  the  most  prominent  educational  men  of  New  England  was  present. 
After  a  spirited  discussion  as  to  the  place  for  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Institute  next  July,  in  which  the  claims  of  North  Conway,  Bethlehem, 
N.  H.,  and  Newport,  R.  I.,  were  presented,  it  was  decided  to  hold  the  next 
meeting  at  Newport,  R.  I.  The  question  of  the  time  for  the  meeting 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  of  Arrangements,  but  will  be  during 
either  the  first  or  second  week  in  July.  The  Committee  of  Arrange- 
ments consists  of  the  president,  two  secretaries,  two  treasurers,  and 
Mr.  Geo.  A.  Littlefield,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Newport. 

A  resolution  favoring  federal  aid  to  education,  now  before  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  was  passed  by  a  large  majority.  It  is  evident 
from  the  interest  which  was  manifested  at  this  meeting,  and  from  the 
plans  which  are  already  under  consideration,  that  the  next  meeting  of 
this  oldest  of  our  general  educational  associations  will  be  of  the 
best  and  of  the  largest.  The  teachers  of  New  England  and  the  neigh- 
boring States  who  do  not  propose  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National 
Association  at  San  Francisco  next  summer  should  make  their  arrange- 
ments to  be  present  at  Newport,  that  most  agreeable  and  most  famous 
of  the  watering-places. 
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The  Executive  Committee  met  in  Lawreoee,  Kansas,  on  November 
11.  It  was  impossible  for  ex-President  Sheldon  or  Hon.  J.  W.  Hol- 
oombe  to  be  present,  but  their  regrets  and  suggestions  were  duly 
received. 

At  a  meeting  of  this  Committee  in  Chicago,  July  16,  the  following 
memorandum  was  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  representatives  of 
California  as  the  conditions  precedent  to  a  meeting  of  the  Association 
on  the  Pacific  Coast :  — 

The  following  are  adopted  as  the  requirements  for  railroad  rates 
for  the  session  of  1888,  if  the  meeting  is  to  be  held  at  San  Francisco, 
California :  — 

''  Rates  shall  not  be  more  than  one  half  the  ruling  fare  at  the  time, 
or  one  fare  for  the  round  trip,  from  Boston,  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
Washington,  New  Orleans,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis,  Buffalo,  Chicago,  and 
from  all  principal  points  west  of  Chicago. 

*'*'  Tickets  shall  bear  a  plus  $2.00  coupon,  or  must  be  stamped  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Association  in  order  to  be  good  for  the  return  trip. 

*^  Westward  bound,  the  stop-over  privileges  shall  be  as  follows :  at 
Chicago  and  at  all  principal  points  on  the  Missouri  River,  at  Denver, 
Colorado  Springs,  Pueblo,  Cheyenne,  Salt  Lake,  and  Ogden. 

^^  On  return,  passengers  may  stop  over  during  the  limit  of  the  ticket 
at  pleasure,  west  of  the  Missouri  River. 

"  For  the  return  trips,  tickets  may  be  exchanged  with  the  Santa  F^, 
Southern  Pacific,  Union  Pacific,  and  Northern  Pacific  (plus  $15.00  from 
San  Francisco  to  Portland),  if  holders  so  desire. 

^^  These  tickets  shall  be  good  for  members  of  the  Association,  teachers, 
and  editors  of  educational  journals  and  reporters  therefor,  together 
with  the  immediate  families  of  such  persons." 

To  this  were  added  the  usual  local  requirements. 

At  the  recent  meeting  the  President  made  detailed  reports  of  the 
results  of  his  visit  to  California  in  October,  submitting  therewith  the 
original  letter  from  the  Citizens'  Committee  (see  enclosure,  Circular 
Letter  No.  4)  and  also  official  communications  from  the  Southern  Pacific 
Company  in  which  that  Company  makes  the  guarantees  asked. 

After  a  careful  consideration  of  the  entire  subject,  the  following 
motion  was  passed:  — 
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^^That,  accepting  the  invitation  of  the  citizens  of  San  Francisco, 
California,  made  in  communication  from  their  Committee  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  this  Association,  under  date  of  October  13 ;  and  acting  on 
pledges  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Company  made  in  letter  from  R.  A. 
Donaldson,  under  date  of  October  29,  and  telegram  from  the  same 
under  date  of  November  7 ;  all  based  on  and  fully  meeting  demands 
of  memoranda  furnished  bv  the  Executive  Committee  of  this  Associa- 
tion  on  July  16,  and  quoted  in  an  official  letter  of  Mr.  Ooodman  under 
date  of  August  17,  and  of  number  12,011  C,  we  hereby  designate  San 
Francisco,  California,  as  the  place  for  holding  the  next  meeting  of  this 
Association. 

^'  And  we  further  designate  the  time  of  such  meeting  to  be  from  the 
seventeenth  to  the  twentieth  of  July,  1888,  each  date  included." 

A  Local  Executive  Committee  was  appointed  with  power  to  nominate 
such  sub-committees  as  may  seem  to  them  desirable,  to  take  entire 
charge  of  the  direction  and  management  of  the  local  preparations  for 
the  coming  meeting. 

The  following  topics  have  been  selected  for  the  general  sessions  of 
the  Association,  subject  to  possible  modifications:  — 

1.  Literature  in  the  reading  courses  of  the  public  schools. 

2.  How  can  our  schools  best  prepare  law-reverencing  and  law- 
abiding  citizens. 

3.  Current  criticism  of  our  school  svstem,  and  what  answer. 

4.  *' Practical"  education. 

5.  The  relation  of  the  State  to  school  books  and  appliances. 

6.  What  is  needed  in  our  educational  system  to  secure  respect  for 
common  labor,  or  wage-working. 

7.  Spelling  reform. 

Ex-Piesident  W.  E.  Sheldon,  3  Somerset  Street,  Boston,  has  been 
asked  to  take  charge  of  the  transportation  in  New  England,  and 
Directors  for  the  New  England  States  will  please  correspond  with  him. 
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Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Education,  for  the  year  1884-85. 
Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.    1886. 

Although  this,  the  fifteenth  annual 
report  of  Commissioner  '  iton,  was 
issued  some  monthi«  ago,  t  has  but 
Just  been  received  at  this  office.  The 
report  itself,  which  occupies  moi*e 
than  three  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  is  of  immense  value  and  inter- 
est. It  treats  of  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  the  education  of  the 
colored  race,  city  school  systems,  sec- 
ondary instruction,  education  in  for- 
eign countries,  etc.  A  vast  amount 
of  Information  will  be  found  within 
these  three  hundred  pages.  They 
are  followed  by  abstracts  of  official 
reports  from  the  several  States.  Terri- 
tories, and  cities  of  the  country. 
This  part  of  the  work  occupies  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages,  llie 
remainder  of  the  volume,  five  hundred 
pages,  is  filled  with  statistical  tables 
relating  to  education  in  this  country. 
If  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  entire  force  of  his  office  did  noth- 
ing but  to  compile  this  annual  volume, 
the  money  necessary  to  sustain  the 
bureau  would  be  well  spent. 

The  book  ought  to  receive  careful 
study  from  all  the  teachers  of  the 
land. 


The  New  Astronomy.  By  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley,  PH.D.,  ll.d..  Di- 
rector of  the  Alleghany  Observa- 
tory. Illustrated.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  &  Co.     1888.     Pp.  260.    $5.00. 

This  is  an  age  when  extremes  meet. 
We  have  the  best  literature  in  the 
cheapest  form,  and  also  put  up  in  the 
most   beautiful    style,    with    proper 


regai*d  to  the  highest  aesthetical 
taste.  The  book  before  us  is  a  mar- 
vel of  beauty.  The  paper,  the  type, 
the  presswork.  but  more  especially 
the  illustrations,  are  all  simply  ele- 
gant. The  subjects  treated  relate  to 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  planets, 
meteors,  comets,  and  the  stars. 

The  author  is  perfectly  at  home  at 
all  points  of  the  discussion,  and  pre- 
sents with  most  consummate  ease 
facts  from  his  own  experience,  and 
the  theories,  deductions,  and  conclu- 
sions intimately  interwoven  with  the 
facts. 

'ITie  reproduction  of  moon  photo- 
graphs is  simply  wonderful.  The 
discussion  of  sun  spots  will  delight 
every  lover  of  astronomy.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  sun*s  energy  will  be  read 
with  interest  alike  by  the  child  and 
the  philosopher. 

llie  wide  reading,  the  careful 
thought,  and  the  accurate  judgment 
of  the  author,  combined  with  a  rare 
power  of  language,  have  produced  a 
work  upon  this  fascinating  science 
which  ought  to  repeive  a  wide  read- 
ing, especially  from  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusjil 
of  this  elegant  book  without  being 
both  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

The  New  Part-song  and  Chorus 
Book,  for  hi^h  schools,  academies, 
choral  societic^s,  and  families.  By 
Charles  E.  Whiting.  Boston:  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    1887.    1^.  256. 

Mr.  Whiting,  who  was  formerly 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  has  placed  all  music  teachers 
and  pupils  under  obligation  for  this 
lieautiful  new  nmsic-book,  which  be- 
gins with  simple  vocal  exercises,  and 
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advances  to  instruction  in  three  and 
four  part  songs,  hymns,  and  anthems. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  work 
well,  as  this  firm  always  does.  The 
book  is  cordially  commended  to  all 
teachers  of  singing  for  examination. 

An  Elementary  Text-book  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology.  ani>  Hy- 
giene, including  a  special  account 
of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system.  By  James  K. 
Thacher,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Phvsi- 
oloey  and  Clinical  Medicine  in  V^ale 
College,    and   Arthur    B.    Morrill, 


n* 


Teacher  of  Physical  Science  in  the 
Connecticut  Normal  School.  Pre- 
pared and  published  by  order  of 
the  Qeneral  Assembly,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Press  of  the  Case.  Lock- 
wood  &,  Brainard  Co.    1887. 

This  little  book,  done  up  with  plain 
black  cloth,  in  flexible  binding,  is  an 
illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The 
book,  if  it  can  be  called  a  book,  is 
*'  prepared  and  published  by  order  of 
the  (General  Assembly  '^  of  the  State 
of  Connecticut ;  and  while  the  distin- 
guished scholars  who  have  prepared 
it  have  evidently  done  their  work 
well,  and  the  book  properly  made,  as 
a  private  publisher  would  have  done 
It,  might  have  been  an  entire  success, 
yet,  being  made  by  the  State,  like 
government  books  always,  the  me- 
chanical execution  both  within  and 
without  is  constantly  saying  to  us, 
*^  Do  not  do  so  any  more." 

The  History  of  the  College  of 
California.  By  Samuel  H.  Willey. 
D.D.  San  Francisco:  Samuel  Car- 
son &  Co.     1887.     Pp.  432.    $4.00. 

This  book  gives  us  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  education  in  the  great  State 
of  California,  of  rare  interest  and 
unique  character.  It  shows  how 
efforts  were  commenced  as  early  as 
1853,  when  San  Francisco  was  but  a 
small  town,  for  the  establishment  of 
sl  college.  This  institution  began  its 
legal  existence  in  the  year  1855,  and 
was  called  the  ''College  of  Califor- 


nia." In  1868  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  State  and  merged  in  a  new  institu- 
tion called  the  "University  of  Cali- 
fornia.'' 

This  institution  is  now  doing  a  suc- 
cessful and  great  work  for  high  edu- 
cation on  the  Pacific  coast. 

The  entire  history  of  the  original 
college  and  the  establishment  of  the 
university  is  here  treated  by  Dr. 
VVilley,  who  was  from  the  beginning 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  who  was  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege for  eight  years.  This  history 
occupies  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pages,  llie  remainder  of  the  book  Is 
an  appendix,  which  gives  various  ad- 
dresses given  at  the  Alumni  meetings 
from  1858  to  1867,  with  a  valuable 
list  of  names  covering  thirteen  pages. 

The  book  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  American  education. 

Men  and  Letters.  Essays  on 
Characterization  and  CHticism .  By 
Horace  E.  Scudder.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mifflin  <&  Co.  1887.  Pp. 
235.    91.25. 

This  book  contains  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Scudder,  most  of  which 
have  heretofore  appeared  in  print  — 
some  of  them  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
They  are  of  varied  interest,  relating 
to  history,  biography,  and  literature. 
Some  of  these  articles  display  rare 
traits  of  scholarship.  The  essay  on 
The  Shaping  of  Excelsior  is  intensely 
interesting. 

The  book  will  have  a  wide  reading. 

Sobriquets  and  Nicknames.  By 
Albert  R.  Frey.  Boston:  Ticknor 
&  Co.  1888.  Pp.  482.  Double 
column,  octavo. 

In  this  new  volume  Mr.  Frey,  of 
the  Astor  Library,  N.  Y.,  has  gath- 
ered an  immense  amount  of  useful 
and  entertaining  matter,  not  only  for 
the  general  reader,  but  also  for  the 
professional  student  of  literature. 
^*  The  index  by  true  names  "  occupies 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pages,  and 
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well  told.  Manr  of  the  loo|Tr  arti- 
cle».  like  **Tbe  Man  in  the  Iron 
Mask."  throw  much  light  oo  many 
■ob)ects.  The  book  will  prore  of 
grau  interest. 

Classiqces  PopcuLiRia.  Bj  H. 
Lecene  and  H.  Oadin. 

These  enterprising  FYench  pobli^h- 
en  have  jost  issued  two  additional 
▼olumes  to  this  series.  First,  Pli- 
TAUKii'E.  Bv  J.  De  Crosals.  Second. 
Rocs>EAr.    By  Louis  Dncros. 

Teachers  of  Frem-h  classes  will  find 
these  works  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  their  pupils. 

A  Flock  of  girls  and  theik 
Friexi>s.  By  Nora  Pemr.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  A  Co.  18S8.  Illus- 
trated.    Pp.  i80.    $1.50. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  four- 
teen stories  of  girls,  designed  for  girls. 
They  illustrate  some  form  of  improve- 
ment or  advancement  within  the  reach 
of  girls  and  young  women.  The  story 
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tares    of   the   fashions,  habits, 
fcroaig  thought  of  the  New  Fr^ail 
peop&e  a  ivnturT  ago. 

The  book  is  highly  commeoded  to 
the  clas$  for  which  it  is  designed. 

Thk  Nocthexs  c^bo$s:  otu  Rax- 
imH.m'<  Last  Veak  at  the  Bo^ 
T^>?K  Ljltis  School-  Bv  WUlia 
Boyd  Alien,  autlior  of'  ^^Plne 
looe*.**  "Silver  Rags,*'  "Christ- 
mas at  Surf  Point.*'  ^'The  Moub- 
taiDcers.'*  Bo«toe:  D.LoChropCo. 
#1.00. 

In  this  interesting  story  of  a  boy*s 
life  at  johooL  tlie  autlKM-  has  related 
the  incideiits  in  such  a  natural  way 
that  the  reader  is  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, wtiich  is  a  true  one,  that  the 
story  is  in  fact  largely  a  record  of 
tlie  antlior's  own  experiences.  Many 
of  tike  deacriptions  of  characters  and 
incidrntj^  are  wonderfully  true  to  na- 
ture. The  descriptions  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Gardner.  *^*fai  his  habit  as  he 
lived."  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  future  generations  of  I^atin  school- 
boys- 

CoMPLETE  German  Manual  roR 
High  Schools  axd  Colleges.  By 
Wesley  C.  Sawver.  ph.d.  Chicago : 
John  C.  Bttckbee  *  Co.  Pp.  317. 
$1.50. 

This  book  is  designed  to  teach  the 
learner  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
German  language  with  ease.  It  gives 
equal  attention  to  all  three  of  these 
arts.  The  student  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  rich  beauties  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  poet5  and  prose  writers, 
as  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  the 
most  classic  German  literature.  It  is 
also  a  happy  thought  to  introduoe 
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letters  from  some  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Qermany.  The  vocabularies  are 
large  and  complete,  and  the  book 
has  won  for  itself  the  merit  of  being 
^^  just  what  has  long  been  desired :  a 
practical  German  grammar,  bom  In 
the  school-room.'^ 

A  Primary  Geometry.  By  S.  Ed- 
ward Warren.  c.E.  New  York: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  15  Astor  Place. 
Pp.  178. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  con- 
tribute to  an  earlier  beginning  of  the 
study  of  geometry,  in  the  belief  that 
without  such  beginning,  elementary 
education  is  somewhat  one-sided. 

ITie  subject  is  so  treated  as  to  be 
within  the  comprehension  of  younger 
pupils.  The  second  object  of  the 
work  is  to  lead  to  its  graphical  appli- 
cations in  manual  and  other  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  work  gives  simple 
and  practical  examples  in  plane  and 
projection  drawing. 

Conscious  Motherhood.  By  Emma 
Marwedel.  ChicHgo  and  Boston: 
Interstate  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  563. 
$1.65. 

The  author  devotes  much  space  (pp. 
329-563)  to  an  account  of  Professor 
Preyer's  famous  investigations  as  to 
the  development  of  the  soul  in  in- 
fants. Professor  Preyer*s  classical 
work  is  purely  deductive:  that  is, 
without  any  preconceived  notions, 
the  eminent  physiologist  resorted  to 
observation,  and  discovered,  besides 
much  else,  that  a  child  reasons  with- 
out the  use  of  language,  and  that  the 
latter,  therefore,  is  an  instrument,  but 
not  the  source  of  mental  activity. 
Accordingly,  the  present  volume  is 
a  somewhat  novel  contribution  to 
educational  literature.  Froebel  and 
others  concluded  very  properly  that 
instruction  and  education  must  begin 
with  the  young  child ;  Miss  Marwedel 
concludes  that  it  must  begin  with  the 
new-born  infant  and  its  parents.    The 


real  essence  of  her  book  lies  in  the 
educational  light  it  throws  upon  in- 
fancy. The  book  will  interest  teach- 
ers, but  deserves  the  special  attention 
of  physiologists,  psychologists,  and 
parents.  The  book  makes  a  distinct 
step  forward  in  educational  art  and 
cannot  fail  to  do  great  good. 

An  Outline  op  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  from  the  appondix  of 
Harrison  and  Baskerviirs  Anglo* 
Saxon  Dictionary,  with  a  list  of  Ir* 
regular  verbs.  By  Prof.  Jamen  A. 
Harrison.  New  York :  A.  S.  Bame» 
&  Co.    Pp.  66. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  all  that  is^ 
needed  to  call  the  attention  to  it  of  all 
those  scholars  interested  in  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Educational  Ends  ;  or,  I'he  Ideal. 
OF  Personal  Development.  By 
Sophie  Bryant,  D.sc.  MathematK 
caf  Mistress  in  the  North  London 
Collegiate  Schools  for  Girls.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1887. 
Pp.  292.    Price,  six  shillUigs. 

This  new  work  has  to  do  witb 
ethical  development  and  with  lo/^ical 
development.  It  is  a  searching  trea- 
tise upon  the  single  subject  implied  in 
the  title.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
argument,  the  modesty  of  the  present 
writer  respectfully  refers  that  ques- 
tion to  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  au- 
thor is  stated  as  follows :  ^*  The  good 
man  lives  in  duty,  by  moral  law.  and 
for  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity,  llie 
wise  man  lives  in  knowledge,  by  logi- 
cal law,  and  for  the  intellectual  ideal 
of  humanity  or  truth.^*  ^*  Goodness 
implies  and  requires  wisdom.  Wis- 
dom also  implies  and  requires  good- 
ness.'^ If  this  is  not  quite  clear  to- 
the  average  reader,  the  following  will 
make  it  plain:  ^'The  life  that  ifr 
strong  and  conscious  and  true  enougb 
to  produce  goodness  or  wisdom  ia 
strong  and  true  and  conscious  enoughi 
to  produce  goodness  or  wisdom,  and 


«ach  BO  fu-  Implies  the  other."  j 
"Goodness  depends  for  IM  fulfllment  i 
on  wiedom." 

The  "  How  I  was  Edlcated  "  Fa-  , 
PERS.    New  York:  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.    30  cents. 

The   pipers   are    taken  from   'llje 
Fomin  magazine,  and  are  from  the 
following  Authors :  Edward  E.  Hale; 
Thomas  Weat worth  [ligginson;  K.  A- 
P.  Barnard,  President  of   Columbia 
College;  John  H.  Vincent.  Chancellor 
«f     Chautauqua     Cnlveralty ;     Prof. 
William  T.  Harris;    8.   C.  Bartlett,  ■ 
Prealdent  of  Dartmouth  College;  J.  I 
B.  Kendrick,  formerly   President  of  | 
Vaaaar    College;    Timothy    Dwlghi, 
Preskieni   of   Yale    College;    E.  O. 
Robinson,  Preaident  of   Brown  Unl- 
T«nitr ;  James  B.  Angell,  President  of 
Unlverdty  of  Michigan;  Andrew  D.   ! 
White,  formerly  President  ot  Cornell  | 
Unlveralry.      These    papers    are    of 
.great  value,  and    should   be   In  the 
liands  ot  cTery  well-educated  person. 

iMTBODrcreRir    Si«i^    in    Sciknce.  ' 
By  Paul  Bert,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  ex-mlDlster  of  instruction 
of  France.     Translated  by  Marc  F, 
Vallette.  ll.D.,  Principal  Grammar 
School, No.31,Brooklyn.N.Y.   Re- 
Ttsed  and  enlarged  by  John  Mlckle- 
borough.  PH.D.,  Principal  Ommmar 
School.    No.   8,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y., 
and     formerly     Prtncipnl     Xorraal 
School,     ClncliiDati,     Ohio.      New 
York:  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    rp.363. 
Part8l,II,  111  (one  volume),  intro- 
duction price.  4S  cents.    Part*  IV, 
V,  VI,    VII    (one  volume).   Intro- 
duction price,  48  cents.    Seven  iiarts 
(complete   In  one  volume),     intro- 
duction price,  90  centx. 
Over  half  a  million  uopies   of   the 
ori^^nal  book,  by  M.  Paul  Bert.  wer« 
sold  In  France  within  three  years,  .ind 
to  the  preparation  of  this  volume  such 
changes  have  been  made  as  were  re- 
quired to  adapt  II  to  the  wants  oi 
American  schools. 

The  editors  have  evld-ntly  endea- 
-TOi«d  to  make  the  text  clear  and  In- 
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telllgible  to  the  young  mind,  adhering 
to  the  language  of  the  author  when 
possible  to  do  so.  but  making  addi- 
tions here  and  there  to  suit  the  age 
and  country,  and  putting  in  the 
mouths  of  thi'  iiuplls  such  queatioos 
as  their  long  exiiei  lence  In  the  school- 
room has  taught  them  would  natur- 
ally be  aaited  by  the  grade  ot  children 
for  whom  the  work  Is  Intended. 

Where  unfamiliar  words  or  expres- 
sions ocL-ur,  ihe  mejining  is  ann^'ied 
In  brackets,  to  eronomlie  time  for  the 
tvacher.  ITie  style  is  simply  convei^ 
satlonal.  nothing  m'ire. 

The  Illustrations  are  new  and  excel- 
lent,  evidently   prepared   with   great 
(!are.    In  the  naiural  history,  wher- 
Mver  ponslble,  American  species  have 
been  substituted  for  foreign  ones;  and 
In  the  chapter  on  Kock  Formatloui. 
!  chat  portion  which  treats  of  the  con- 
I  [inental  development  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  been  substituted  tor  the  au- 
thor's geological  history  ot  France. 
The  book  will  prove  of  great  vuloe, 
j  snd  will    doubtless   be  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousands. 

CAsaEi.L'9  National  Library.  No. 
9S.  The  Diarv  of  Samuel 
PeI'TS  from  November,  16Uti,  to 
Miiy,  1667.  No.  96.  The  I,ir« 
AND  Death  of  King  John.  By 
William  Shakespeare.  No.  97. 
The  HI3TORT  OF  THE  Caliph 
Vathek.     By    William    Becklord. 


her;  $S.OO  a  year. 

TiCKNOu's  Paper  Sehie8.  Issued 
semi-monthly  by  Ticknor  &  Ui., 
Boston.  The  last  number  of  this 
series.  No.  34,  contains  Uinzo,  and 
Other  Sketches.    By  Joel  Chandler 

All  the  papers  in  this  volume  are 
I  compounded  of  laughter  and  senti- 
ment, the  latter  element  somewhat 
1  predominating.  "  Mingo  "  is  an  ex- 
quisite little  sketch  in  which  the 
poor  whiles,  the  '  quality."  and  the 
falliiful   Old    negro    are   finely  con- 
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trasted.  Mr.  Harris's  feeling  for  the 
negro  character,  beautifully  exhibi- 
ted in  ^^  Mingo,^*  is  shown  again  in 
the  sketch  of  '^  Blue  Dave." 

Ways  for  Boys  to  Make  and  Do 
'I'HINGS.  Illustrated.  Boston:  D. 
Ix)throp  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 

Here  a  half-dozen  or  more  authors 
have  combined  to  tell  boys  how  to 
make  kites,  boats,  tents,  and  snow- 
shoes;  how  to  get  the  most  fun  out 
of  walking  and  skating,  with  a 
variety  of  information  and  sugges- 
tions about  other  things  that  the  boys 
like  to  know. 

The  Public  School  Geography. 
Authorized  for  use  in  the  public 
schools,  hi^h  schools,  and  college 
institutes  of  Ontario  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Toronto: 
Canada  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  164. 
Small  quarto. 

Our  neighbors  across  the  border 
have  struck  out  in  a  new  path  by  the 
publication  of  this  new  geography, 
lliere  is  no  doubt  that  geography  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of 
study  in  our  common  school  curricu- 
lum, lliere  have  been  many  attempts 
to  simplify  the  method  of  teaching, 
to  improve  the  style  of  text-books, 
and  to  awaken  a  new  and  living  inter- 
est in  this  important  subject.  Most 
of  these  attempts  have,  however,  been 
attended  with  but  partial  success. 

ITie  book  before  us  is  entirely  new 
and  executed  upon  a  novel  plan,  llie 
author  designs  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  matter  presented  to  the  pupils  by 
the  teacher,  not  in  a  series  of  cate- 
gorical statements  to  be  accepted  by 
the  pupils  without  explanation,  but 
almost  entirely  in  a  series  of  conver- 
sations consisting  largely  of  questions 
by  the  teacher  and  replies  by  the 
pupils.  These  questions  are  not, 
however,  upon  what  the  pupil  has 
committed  by  rot**  from  the  text-book, 
but  up4m  what  he  has  obtained  for 


himself,  he  may  not  know  how,  from 
the  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears  and  brain 
ever  since  he  began  to  observe  and 
think. 

These  conversations  the  author  in- 
tends should  consist  largely  of  volun- 
tary statements  which  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  offer,  based 
on  their  own  reading  and  research. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  designed  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  geographical 
study.  It  begins  with  very  simple 
matter  connected  with  the  school- 
room and  its  surroundings,  the  dis- 
trict and  township,  advancing  then 
from  the  home  and  town  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  so  outward. 
There  are  but  few  questions,  indeed 
but  few  map  questions,  in  the  entire 
book,  but  the  various  topics  treated, 
which  are  given  with  more  or  less 
brevity,  are  evidently  designed  to  be 
read,  discussed,  thought  out,  and  re- 
flected upon. 

llie  treatment  of  Ontario  and  Can- 
ada is  fuller  by  far  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  text-books  of  our  schools.  The 
study  of  this  part  of  the  book  Is 
of  especial  value  to  the  teachers  in 
the  States,  inasmuch  as  most  of  as 
have  very  erroneous  ideas  of  that 
country. 

These  chapters  are  therefore  com- 
mended to  the  careful  examination  of 
all  teachers  of  geography  who  desire 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  and  not  to  be 
teaching  eiTor. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
new  material  of  great  importance  in 
this  book  than  has  appeared  in  any 
text-book  of  geography  for  a  long 
time.  It  seeuis  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  the  matter  thoroughly 
thought  out  by  the  author  before 
writing. 

The  maps,  illustrations,  and  general 
mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is 
far  inferior  to  the  best  text-books  of 
the  kind  recently  published  in  our 
country.    We  recommend  the  mate- 
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rial  of  this  book  to  the  careful  study 
of  our  teachers  of  geography  and  es- 
pecially to  geography  maimers. 

How  TO  Write  Letters.  By  J. 
Willis  Westlalce,  a.m.,  Prof»*8sor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  State  Nor- 
malSchool,  Millersville,  Pa.  Phila- 
delphia :  Sower,  Potts  &  Co.  1886. 
^.264. 

A  capital  book  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  this 
subject  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Mo*t  advocates  of  an  international 
copyright  law  vaguely  suppose  that 
all  the  piracy  done  by  publishers  is 
chargeable  to  our  side  of  the  water. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  the 
history  of  this  book  testifies.  It  has 
been  republished  by  a  Ix>ndon  firm, 
changing  American  cities,  streets, 
names,  etc.,  so  as  to  Anglicize  it.  This 
fact  is  a  stronger  testimony  to  the 
quality  of  the  book  than  to  the  high 
character  of  the  London  firm. 

Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of 
Letters.  By  John  Bach  Mc  Blas- 
ter, Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Boston :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.  1887.  Pp.293.   $1.26. 

This  is  the  tenth  in  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  Series.  We  have  had 
Franklin  in  several  aspects,  but  we 
think  this  is  the  first  volume  devoted 
wholly  to  his  literary  work.  ^^  His 
place  is  among  that  giant  race  of 
pamphleteers  and  essayists  most  of 
whom  went  before,  i)ut  a  few  of 
whom  came  immediately  after,  the 
War  for  Independence.  And  among 
them  he  is  easily  first.  Their  merit 
lies  in  what  they  said ;  the  merit  of 
Franklin  lies  not  only  in  what  he  said, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  he  said  it." 
Professor  McMaster  has  produced  a 
most  readable  book  upon  this  hack- 
neyed subject.  It  is  one  of  his  best 
productions. 

Olden-Time  Music.  A  Compilation 
from  Newspapers  and  Books.  By 
Henry  M.  Brooks,  author   of  the 


Olden-Tlme  Series.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse, 
PH.D.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co. 
1888.     I^.  283. 

Those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brooks 
and  his  writings,  especially  the 
**  Olden-Time  Series,"  will  at  once 
want  to  see  this  his  latest  book. 
Nowhere  can  such  a  quaint  collection 
of  old-time  sa3rings  and  doings  be 
found  as  in  this  series.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Brooks's 
acquaintances  call  him  the  ^'  Anti- 
quarian.*^ All  lovers  of  New  Eng- 
land and  her  history  will  thank  him 
for  his  valuable  addition  to  this  class 
of  literature. 

Practical  Mensuration  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W, 
V.  Wright,  B.A.  llie  Supplement 
Company,  50  Bromfield  St..  Boston, 
Mass.  Pp.  62.  In  paper  covers,  25 
cents ;  flexible  binding,  50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  No.  3  of  the 
Supplement  Educational  Series,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  those  friends  of  the 
teachers,  the  Supplement  Company. 
The  first  few  pages  are  taken  up  by 
needed  definitions,  measurement 
tables,  and  explanations  as  to  such 
measurements,  as  of  planes,  solids, 
wood,  land,  lumber,  stone-work, 
shingling,  lathing,  etc.  The  main 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  six 
hundred  well-arranged,  carefully 
selected  examples,  fully  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  the  subject. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  op  Co- 
lumbus, for  the  school  year  ending 
August  31.  1887.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Board.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  ITie  Westbote  Co.,  printers. 
1887. 

Superintendent  Stevenson  alwayjB 
writes  an  excellent  report,  and  this  is 
no  exception . 

A  Practical  Course  in  Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  for  use  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James 
W.    Simmons,    Superintendent   of 
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<'lty  Schools,  Do wagiac,  Michigan. 
With  additions  for  students^  work, 
by  I^  Roy  F.  Griffin,  Professor  of 
Physical  Science,  Lake  Forest  Uni- 
versity. Chicago:  John  C.  Buck- 
bee  &  Co.  1888.  Pp.  88.  Price, 
50  cents. 

This  book  is  written  with  the  idea 
of  furnishing  a  needed  supplement  to 
most  of  the  high  school  chemistries, 
in  tlie  way  of  providing  the  classes 
with  {in  opportunity  of  performing 
qualitative  work  in  a  systematic  man- 
ner, and  in  a  course  not  as  difficult  as 
are  wm^t  of  the  text-books  furnished 
on  this  subject.  ^^  Especial  attention 
is  called  to  the  Solubility  Table,  and 
to  the  Group  Reagents  and  Prelioii- 
oary  'iVf^ts  for  both  metals  and  acids ; 
also,  to  the  convenient  form  of  arrang- 
ing thi*  tests,  and  the  manner  of  form- 
ing reagents.-' 

A  Treatise  on  Pedagogy,  for 
Young  Teachers.  By  Edwin  C. 
Hewett,  LL.D.,  President  of  Illi- 
nois State  Normal  University.  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &,  Co..  Cincinnati 
and  New  York.    Pp.  228. 

A  book  on  pedagogy!  And  for 
young  teachers!  Impossible'.  Such 
a  combination  is  impossible!  Most 
young  teachers  would  hold  up  their 
hands  in  horror,  if  told  that  it  was 
essential  to  good  teaching  to  read  and 
master  one  or  more  works  on  peda- 
gogy. Such  is  the  fact,  nevertheless, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see  it.  So 
when  a  teacher  like  Dr.  Uewett 
comes  before  the  public  with  a  treatise 
on  this  subject  prepared  especially  for 
young  teachers,  we  welcome  it  gladly 
and  are  confident  that  all  for  whom  it 
is  Intended  will  find  it  just  what 
they  need  and  not  so  dry  as  to  be 
unreadable. 


The  Elements  of  Political  Econ- 
omy, with  Some  Applications  to 
Questions  of  the  Day.  By  J.  Law- 
rence Laughlin,  PH.D.,  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  hi 
Harvard  University.  New  York 
and  Boston:  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
1887.    Pp.  363. 

The  Appletons,  Harvard  University, 
and  Dr.  Laughlin  are  names  that 
vouch  for  the  value  of  this  book. 
^^The  main  topics  are  treated;  the 
fundamental  principles  are  emphar 
sized;  but  no  effort  is  made  to  pro- 
duce a  detailed  and  exhaustive  treat- 
ise.^^  There  are  none  too  many 
text-books  on  this  subject. 

CALBNDABS. 

Appleton'8  Educational  Calen- 
dar for  1888.  Compliments  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Publishers, 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Chicago. 

In  these  days  of  authors*  calendars, 
there  surely  ought  to  be  one  especially 
adapted  to  teachers  and  their  needs. 
As  usual,  the  Appletons  have  noticed 
this  want,  and  have  prepared  Just 
what  was  needed.  A  leaf  is  given  to 
each  week,  and  contains  sometimes 
quotations  from  noted  educational 
men  on  pedagogical  subjects  and 
sometimes  references  to  late  pedagog- 
ical publications. 

Messrs.  Stanley  &  Usher  have  is- 
sued a  remarkably  fine  Memorandum 
Calendar  for  1888.  This  enterpris- 
ing firm  do  only  the  best  work. 

The  Calendar  for  1888,  issued  by 
the  Smith  &  Anthony  Stove  Co.,  of 
Boston,  manufacturers  of  the  cele- 
brated Hub  Ranges,  is  in  six  sheets, 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  a  delicate 
water-color  drawing  by  Copeland. 
The  designs  are  good,  and  the  whole 
idea  is  onginnl  and  aitistic. 
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MAGAZINES, 


The  Christmas  nnxnber  of  Harptr*i  Weekly 
is  an  el^^nt  nmnber  and  contains  many  ex- 
cellent Illustrations.— nb«  ChauioMquan  U 
published  by  Theodore  L.  Flood,  MeadvlUe, 
Pa.,  and  Is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation  be- 
yond  the  members  of  the  Chautauqua  circles. 

—  Cf%»B^9  Familp  Magazine,  pubUshed  at  7S9 
Broadway,  New  York,  by  Cassell  A  Co. 
Price,  15  cents;  $1J0  a  year.  —The  December 
numlter  of  7^  Century  Afagaxine  has  a  par- 
ticularly line  article  on  **  The  Sea  of  Gall- 
lee."  —  7%<  Quiver  Is  an  Illustrated  magazine 
tor  Sunday  and  general  reading.  It  Is  pub- 
lished by  Cassell  A  Co.,  789  Broadway,  New 
York.    Prloe,  15  cenU  a  month ;  $1.80  a  year. 

—  Harper* i  Montklg,  December  number,  con- 
tains a  beautifully  colored  Illustration  of 
American  gems.  —  Blaekwood'i  Kdinburgk 
Magatine,  published  by  the  Leonard  Scott 
Publication  Co.,  IIM  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Single  numbera,  80  cents;  $8.00  a 
ye:ir.  —  Tke  EngUah  lUusiraied  Magazine  pre- 
sents a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  Christ- 
mas number  is  a  double  one.  New  YoHl: 
Macmlllan  A  Co.,  112  Fourth  Avenue.  Price, 
80 cents;  $2.50  a  year.  —  The  Andover  Review 


is  published  monthly  by  Houghton,  MUBId 
A  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  single  numbers,  86- 
cents;  yearly  subscription,  $4.00.  The  De- 
cember number  contains  articles  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  Francis  Peabody,  and  other  noted 
writers.  —  The  magazines  seem  to  be  partic- 
ularly attractive  in  their  Decemlier  numbers, 
and  Tke  Overland  Manthig  is  no  exception  to 
this  rule.  This  magazine  l8  published  In  San 
Francisco  and  is  sold  for  $4.00  a  year.  —  The 
CoemopoHtan  is  an  lUuiKtrAted  magazine  pub- 
lished every  month  for  two  dollars  a  year, 
twenty  cents  a  number,  by  Schllcht  A  Field 
Co.  —  Tke  New  Englander  and  Tale  Review  is 
published  by  William  L.  Kingsley  New 
Haven.  Prloe,  80  cents ;  $8.00  a  year.  The  flrst 
article  in  the  December  number  of  this  valu- 
able magazine  is  *'The  American  Board  at 
Springfield.*'  Were  this  the  only  article  in 
the  magazine.  It  would  be  worth  the  prloe  of 
the  number.  —  Tke  Magazine  of  Amerioan 
Hietorg  for  January  is  full  of  good  things. 
Mrs.  Lamb  is  giving  the  lovers  of  history  a 
magazine  of  real  worth,  ever  increasing  in 
ability  and  Interest.  Her  article  on  Thurlow 
Weed  Is  rich  in  historic  value. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The  Railway  Question.  By  Edmund  J. 
James.  American  Economic  Association. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Arithmetical  Note  Book.  No.  1.  Arithme- 
tic. By  J.  H.  Brensinger.  New  York :  A. 
Level  1  A  Co.    Price,  10  rents. 

Old  South  Manuals.  The  Constitution  of 
the  irnlted  States.  With  bibliographical  and 
historical  notes  and  comments  for  study, 
prepared  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787 :  Origin,  Features, 
an<l  Results.    By  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

The  Study  of  History  in  American  Col- 
leges   and    Universities.     By    Herbert    B. 


Adams.  Circular  of  Information  No.  S.  1887. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 

Howard  Collegiate  Institute  Circular. 
1867-88. 

American  Journal  of  Psychology.  Edited 
by  G.  Stonley  Hall.  Vol.  1,  No.  1.  Baltimore, 
November,  1887.  Quarterly.   Price,  $8  a  year. 

The  Anti-rent  Agltotlon  In  New  York  State, 
188&-46.  By  Eilward  P.  Cheney.  Price,  50 
cents. 

The  Number  and  Nature  of  Vowel  Sounds. 
An  essay  by  Martin  Luther  Rouse,  of  the 
English  bar.  Toronto:  Russell  A  Hutchin- 
son, printers. 


Q)uc;atior 

DEVOTED     TO     THE     SCIENCE,    ART,     PHILOSOPHY,    AND 

LITERATURE  OF  EDUCATION. 


Vol.  VIII.  FEBRUARY,    1888.  No.  6. 

THE  PENDULUM  OF  SCHOOL  REFORM. 

BY  W.  T.  HARRIS. 

ONE  experiences  great  difficulty  in  attaining  a  point  of  view 
from  which  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  proposed  reform 
in  methods  of  instruction,  or  in  the  course  of  study  to  be  chosen 
in  a  school  system.  If  he  does  not  reflect  carefully  upon  the 
nature  of  such  reforms,  however,  he  will  find  himself  continually 
misled,  and  will  become  vacillating  in  the  extreme. 

The  attacks  upon  the  system  of  discipline  in  vogue  hinge  upon 
social  and  political  questions  of  the  most  fundamental  character : 
whether  a  system  should  be  harsh  or  mild,  mechanical  or  genial^ 
is  to  be  settled  by  an  inquiry  into  the  results  demanded  in  society 
and  the  State. 

Whether  arithmetic  shall  have  the  lion's  share  in  the  daily  pro- 
gramme and  each  pupil  shall  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  ^^  partial 
payments,"  or  whether  it  shall  be  limited  to  the  four  elementary 
operations  and  a  brief  course  in  fractions ;  whether  grammar  is  to 
be  taught  as  a  science,  and  its  strict  definitions  and  fine  discrimi- 
nations carefully  drilled  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  taught  more  as  an  art,  and  the  time  devoted  to  English 
composition  and  essay  writing,  are  questions  of  a  wider  than 
social  or  national  bearing.  They  touch  the  cosmopolitan  ques- 
tions of  spiritual  culture.  Whether  the  natural  sciences  shall  be 
taught   in  the   common  schools;    whether  the  mechanic  arts  — 
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Report  of  the  Commtssioker  of 
Education,  for  the  year  1884-85. 
Washington:  Government  Printing 
Office.    1886. 

Although  this,  the  fifteenth  annual 
report  of  Commissioner  ' '  iton,  was 
issued  some  months  ago,  t  has  but 
Just  been  received  at  this  office.  The 
report  itself,  which  occupies  more 
than  three  hundred  closely  printed 
pages,  is  of  immense  value  and  inter- 
est. It  treats  of  a  great  variety  of 
subjects,  such  as  the  education  of  the 
colored  race,  city  school  systems,  sec- 
ondary Instruction,  education  in  for- 
eign countries,  etc.  A  vast  amount 
of  information  will  be  found  within 
these  three  hundred  pages.  They 
are  followed  by  abstracts  of  official 
reports  from  the  several  States,  Terri- 
tories, and  cities  of  the  country. 
This  part  of  the  work  occupies  three 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pages,  llie 
remainder  of  the  volume,  five  hundred 
pages,  is  filled  with  statisticid  tables 
relating  to  education  in  this  country. 
If  the  commissioner  of  education  and 
the  entire  force  of  his  office  did  noth- 
ing but  to  compile  this  annual  volume, 
the  money  necessary  to  sustain  the 
bureau  would  be  well  spent. 

The  book  ought  to  receive  careful 
study  from  all  the  teachers  of  the 
land. 


The  New  Astronomy.  By  Samuel 
Pierpont  Langley,  PH.D.,  ll.d..  Di- 
rector of  the  Alleghany  Observa- 
tory. Illustrated.  Boston:  Tick- 
nor  &  Co.     1888.     Pp.  260.    ^5.00. 

This  is  an  age  when  extremes  meet. 
We  have  the  best  literature  in  the 
cheapest  form,  and  also  put  up  in  the 
most   beautiful    style,    with    proper 


regard  to  the  highest  aesthetical 
taste.  The  book  before  us  is  a  mar- 
vel of  beauty.  'Ilie  ])aper,  the  type, 
the  presswork.  but  more  especially 
the  illustrations,  are  all  simply  ele- 
gant. The  subjects  treated  relate  to 
the  sun,  the  moon  and  the  planets, 
meteors,  comets,  and  the  stars. 

'Hie  author  is  perfectly  at  home  at 
all  points  (if  the  discussion,  and  pre- 
sents with  most  consummate  ease 
facts  from  his  own  experience,  and 
the  theories,  deductions,  and  conclu- 
sions intimately  interwoven  with  the 
facts. 

llie  reproduction  of  moon  photo- 
graphs is  simply  wonderful.  The 
discussion  of  sun  spots  will  delight 
every  lover  of  astronomy.  The  chap- 
ter on  the  sun*s  energy  will  be  read 
with  interest  alike  by  the  child  and 
the  philosopher. 

The  wide  reading,  the  careful 
thought,  and  the  accurate  judgment 
of  the  author,  combined  with  a  rare 
power  of  language,  have  produced  a 
work  upon  this  fascinating  science 
which  ought  to  receive  a  wide  read- 
ing, especially  from  the  teaching  pro- 
fession. 

No  one  can  rise  from  the  (lerusal 
of  this  elegant  book  without  being 
both  a  wiser  and  a  better  man. 

The  New  Part-song  and  Chorus 
Book,  for  high  schools,  academies, 
choral  societies,  and  families.  By 
Charles  E.  Whiting.  Boston:  D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.    l»87.    l*p.  256. 

Mr.  Whiting,  who  was  formerly 
teacher  of  music  in  the  Boston  public 
schools,  has  placed  all  music  teachers 
and  pupils  under  obligation  for  this 
beautiful  new  nmsic-book,  which  be- 
gins with  simple  vocal  exercises,  and 
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advances  to  instruction  in  three  and 
four  part  songs,  hymns,  and  anthems. 
The  publishers  have  done  their  work 
well,  as  this  firm  always  does.  The 
book  is  cordially  commended  to  all 
teachers  of  singing  for  examination. 

An  Elementary  Text-book  of 
Anatomy,  Physiology.  ani>  Hy- 
giene, including  a  special  account 
of  the  effects  of  alcoholic  liquors, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics  upon  the 
human  system.  By  James  K. 
Thacher,  m.d.,  Professor  of  Physi- 
ology and  Clinical  Medicine  in  \ale 
College,  and  Arthur  B.  Morrill, 
Teacher  of  Physical  Science  in  the 
Connecticut  Normal  School.  Pre- 
pared and  published  by  order  of 
the  General  Assembly,  Hartford, 
Conn.  Press  of  the  Case,  Lock- 
wood  &  Brainard  Co.    1887. 

This  little  book,  done  up  with  plain 
black  cloth,  in  flexible  binding,  is  an 
illustration  of  how  not  to  do  it.  The 
book,  if  it  can  be  called  a  book,  is 
''*  prepared  and  published  by  order  of 
the  Greneral  Assembly"  of  the  ,State 
of  Connecticut ;  and  while  the  distin- 
guished scholars  who  have  prepared 
it  have  evidently  done  their  work 
well,  and  the  book  properly  made,  as 
a  private  publisher  would  have  done 
It,  might  have  been  an  entire  success, 
yet,  being  made  by  the  State,  like 
government  books  always,  the  me- 
chanical execution  both  within  and 
without  is  constantly  saying  to  us, 
**  Do  not  do  90  any  more." 

The  History  of  the  College  op 
California.  By  Samuel  H.  Willey. 
D.D.  San  Francisco:  Samuel  Car- 
son &  Co.     1887.     Pp.  432.    $4.00. 

This  book  g^ves  us  a  chapter  in  the 
history  of  education  in  the  great  State 
of  California,  of  rare  interest  and 
unique  character.  It  shows  how 
efforts  were  commenced  as  early  as 
1853,  when  San  Francisco  was  but  a 
small  to^-n,  for  the  establishment  of 
a  college.  This  institution  begun  itf« 
legal  existence  in  the  year  18o5,  and 
was  called  the  ''College  of  Califor- 


nia." In  1868  it  was  turned  over  to 
the  State  and  mei-ged  in  a  new  institu- 
tion called  the  "University  of  Cali- 
fornia.'' 

This  institution  is  now  doing  a  suc- 
cessful and  great  work  for  high  edu- 
cation on  the  Paciflc  coast. 

The  entire  history  of  the  original 
college  and  the  establishment  of  the 
university  is  here  treated  by  Dr. 
Willey,  who  was  from  the  beginning 
secretary  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
and  who  was  the  president  of  the  col- 
lege for  eight  years.  This  history 
occupies  two  hundred  and  forty-seven 
pages,  llie  remainder  of  the  book  Is 
an  appendix,  which  gives  various  ad- 
dresses given  at  the  Alumni  meetings 
from  1858  to  1867,  with  a  valuable 
list  of  names  covering  thirteen  pages. 

The  book  is  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  American  education. 

Men  and  Letters.  Essays  on 
Characterization  and  Criticism .  By 
Horace  E.  Scudder.  Boston: 
Houghton,  Mi£ain  <&  Co.  1887.  Pp. 
235.    91.25. 

This  book  contains  a  series  of  arti- 
cles by  Mr.  Scudder,  most  of  which 
have  heretofore  appeared  in  print  — 
some  of  them  in  The  Atlantic  Monthly 
They  are  of  varied  interest,  relating 
to  history,  biography,  and  literature. 
Some  of  these  articles  display  rare 
traits  of  scholarship.  The  essay  on 
The  Shaping  of  Excelsior  is  intensely 
interesting. 

The  book  will  have  a  wide  reading. 

Sobriquets  and  Nicknames.  By 
Albert  R.  Frey.  Boston:  'Jlcknor 
&  Co.  1888.  Pp.  482.  Double 
column,  octavo. 

In  this  new  volume  Mr.  Frey,  of 
the  Astor  Library,  N.  Y.,  has  gath- 
ered an  immense  amount  of  useful 
and  entertaining  matter,  not  only  for 
the  general  reader,  but  also  for  the 
professional  student  of  literature. 
^*  The  index  by  true  names  ^'  occupies 
one  hundred  and  fourteen  pages,  and 
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to  these  tme  names  are  added  the 
sobriqaets;  for  example:  Andrew 
Jackson  is  the  ''  Gin'ral,"  ''  The  Old 
Hero,"  '*  Old  Hickory/'  and  ••  Sharp 
Knife/^  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson  U  called 
'^The  Blaspheming  Doctor,''  and 
twenty-five  other  names.  Gladstone 
it  *^  Mr.  Qresham "  and  ^^  Gran- 
dflBYOB."  Goethe  has  eleven  names. 
Gnatavus  Adolphus  is  called  ^^The 
Anti-Christ,"  '*The  Lion  of  the 
North,"  "Savior  of  Protestantism," 
"  Star  of  the  North,"  and  '*  Sweden's 
Glory."  General  Grant  is  **01d 
Three  Stars,"  ''  Uncle  Sam,"  "  United 
States."  ^'Unconditional  Surrender," 
and  ^*  United  we  Stand." 

And  so  from  all  the  chapters  in 
history  and  biography,  from  Homer 
to  Joe  Hooker;  from  Abu  Nasr  Mo- 
hammed Alfarabi,  the  Orpheus  of 
Arabia,  950  B.C.,  to  Sam  Adams  and 
Abraham  Lincoln,  we  have  the  nick- 
names and  sobriquets  of  all  sorts  of 
characters,  with  the  story  in  each  case 
well  told.  Many  of  the  longer  arti- 
cles, like  '*The  Man  hi  the  Iron 
Mask,"  throw  much  light  on  many 
subjects.  The  book  will  prove  of 
great  interest. 

Classiques  Populaires.  By  H. 
Lec^e  and  H.  Oudin. 

These  enterprising  French  publish- 
ers have  just  issued  two  additional 
volumes  to  this  series.  First,  Plu- 
TARQUE.  By  J.  De  Crosals.  Second, 
Rousseau.    By  Louis  Ducros. 

Teachers  of  French  classes  will  find 
these  works  well  adapted  for  the  use 
of  their  pupils. 

A  Flock  of  Girls  and  their 
Friends.  By  Nora  Perry.  Bos- 
ton: Ticknor  &  Co.  1888.  Illus- 
trated.   Pp.  280.    91.50. 

This  beautiful  volume  contains  four- 
teen stories  of  girls,  designed  for  girls. 
They  illustrate  some  form  of  improve- 
ment or  advancement  within  the  reach 
of  girls  and  young  women.  The  story 


of  '*Jlm,"  of  *'Kate  Oxford,"  of 
"Dorothy,"  Margaret,"  and  others, 
cannot  fail  to  be  interesting,  and  es- 
pecially instructive  and  inspiring  to 
our  younger  sisters  and  their  cousins. 

Several  of  these  stories  relate  to  the 
colonial  and  the  Revolutionary  period, 
and  are  of  value  as  illustrating  our 
earlier  history,  giving  graphic  pic- 
tures of  the  fashions,  habits,  and 
strong  thought  of  the  New  England 
people  a  century  ago. 

The  book  is  highly  commended  to 
the  class  for  which  it  is  designed. 

The  Northern  Cross;  or,  Ran- 
dolph's Last  Year  at  the  Bos- 
ton Latin  School.  By  Willis 
Boyd  Allen,  author  of  ^^Pine 
Cones,"  -Silver  Rags,"  -'Christ- 
mas at  Surf  Point,"  ''ITie  Moun- 
taineers." Boston:  D. LothropCo. 
91.00. 

In  this  interesting  story  of  a  boy*s 
life  at  school,  the  author  has  related 
the  incidents  in  such  a  natural  way 
that  the  reader  is  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion, which  is  a  true  one,  that  the 
story  is  in  fact  largely  a  record  of 
the  author's  own  experiences.  Many 
of  the  descriptions  of  characters  and 
incidents  are  wonderfully  true  to  na- 
ture. The  descriptions  of  Dr.  Fran- 
cis Gardner,  'Mn  his  habit  as  he 
lived,"  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
the  future  generations  of  I<.atin  school- 
boys. 

Complete  German  Manual  for 
High  Schools  and  Colleges.  By 
Wesley  C.  Sawyer,  ph.d.  Chicago : 
John  C.  Buckbee  &  Co.  Pp.  317. 
$1.60. 

This  book  is  designed  to  teac^h  the 
learner  to  read,  write,  and  speak  the 
German  language  with  ease.  It  gives 
equal  attention  to  all  three  of  these 
arts.  The  student  is  made  acquainted 
with  the  rich  beauties  of  the  writings 
of  the  great  poets  and  prose  writers, 
as  the  illustrations  are  taken  from  the 
most  classic  German  literature.  It  is 
also  a  happy  thought  to  introduce 
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letters  from  some  of  the  eminent  men 
of  Germany.  The  vocabularies  are 
large  and  complete,  and  the  bool^ 
has  won  for  itself  the  merit  of  being 
^^ Just  what  has  long  been  desired:  a 
practical  German  grammar,  horn  in 
the  school-room/' 

A  Primary  Geometry.  By  S.  Ed- 
ward Warren.  c.E.  New  Yorli: 
John  Wiley  &  Sons,  16  Astor  Place. 
Pp.  178. 

The  object  of  this  volume  is  to  con- 
tribute to  an  earlier  beginning  of  the 
study  of  geometry,  in  the  belief  that 
without  such  beginning,  elementary 
education  is  somewhat  one-sided. 

The  subject  is  so  treated  as  to  be 
within  the  comprehension  of  younger 
pupils.  The  second  object  of  the 
work  is  to  lead  to  its  graphical  appli- 
cations in  manual  and  other  elemen- 
tary schools.  The  work  gives  simple 
and  practical  examples  in  plane  and 
projection  drawing. 

Conscious  Motherhood.  By  Emma 
Marwedel.  Chicago  and  Boston: 
Interstate  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  5(S3. 
$1.65. 

The  author  devotes  much  space  (pp. 
329-563)  to  an  account  of  Professor 
Preyer^s  famous  investigations  as  to 
the  development  of  the  soul  in  in- 
fants. Professor  Preyer's  classical 
work  is  purely  deductive:  that  is, 
without  any  preconceived  notions, 
the  eminent  physiologist  resorted  to 
observation,  and  discovered,  besides 
much  else,  that  a  child  reasons  with- 
out the  use  of  language,  and  that  the 
latter,  therefore,  is  an  instrument,  but 
not  the  source  of  mental  activity. 
Accordingly,  the  present  volume  is 
a  somewhat  novel  contribution  to 
educational  literature.  Froebel  and 
others  concluded  very  properly  that 
instruction  and  education  must  begin 
with  the  young  child ;  Miss  Marwedel 
concludes  that  it  must  begin  with  the 
new-born  infant  and  its  parents.    The 


real  essence  of  her  book  lies  in  the 
educational  light  it  throws  apon  in- 
fancy. The  book  will  interest  teach- 
ers, but  deserves  the  special  attention 
of  physiologists,  psychologists,  and 
parents.  The  book  makes  a  distinct 
step  forward  in  educational  art  and 
cannot  fall  to  do  great  good. 

An  Outline  op  Anglo-Saxon 
Grammar,  from  the  appondix  of 
Harrison  and  Baskerviirs  Anglo* 
Saxon  Dictionary,  with  a  list  of  ir- 
regular verbs.  By  Prof.  Jamen  A. 
Harrison.  New  York :  A.  S.  Bame» 
&  Co.    Pp.  66. 

The  title  of  this  book  is  all  that  is^ 
needed  to  call  the  attention  to  it  of  all 
those  scholars  interested  in  the  study 
of  Anglo-Saxon. 

Educational  Ends  ;  or.  'J'he  Ideal. 
OP  Personal  Development.  By 
Sophie  Bryant,  d.sc.  MathematK 
caf  Mistress  in  the  North  London 
Collefi[iate  Schools  for  Girls.  Lon- 
don :  Longmans,  Green  &  Co.  1887. 
Pp.  292.    Price,  six  shillhigs. 

This  new  work  has  to  do  wltb 
ethical  development  and  with  logical 
development.  It  is  a  searching  trea- 
tise upon  the  single  subject  implied  in 
the  title.  As  to  the  success  of  the 
argument,  the  modesty  of  the  present 
writer  respectfully  refers  that  ques- 
tion to  the  Concord  School  of  Phi- 
losophy. 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  au- 
thor is  stated  as  follows :  ^*  The  good 
man  lives  in  duty,  by  moral  law.  and 
far  the  moral  ideal  of  humanity,  llie 
wise  man  lives  in  knowledge,  by  logi- 
cal law,  and  for  the  intellectual  ideal 
of  humanity  or  truth."  *' Goodness 
implies  and  requires  wisdom.  Wis- 
dom also  implies  and  requires  good- 
ness.'' If  this  is  not  quite  clear  to- 
the  average  reader,  the  following  will 
make  it  plain:  ^'The  life  that  ifr 
strong  and  conscious  and  true  enougb 
to  produce  goodness  or  wisdom  la 
strong  and  true  and  conscious  enoughi 
to  produce  goodness  or  wisdom,  and 
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«ftcb  so  fu  implies  the  other." 
*'Goodne»  depends  for  i(«  (ulfllment 
«n  wisdom." 

Thb  "  How  I  WAS  Educated  "  Pa- 
pers. New  York :  D.  Appletua  A 
Co.    aOeeots. 

The  pai>er«  »re  taken  (rom  The 
Fomm  magasine,  and  are  from  the 
following  authors:  Edward  E.  lUle; 
Thomas  Wentnorth  Illggiuaon;  F.  A. 
P.  Barnard,  President  of  Columbia 
Collejce;  John  H.  Vincent.  Chancellor 
«t  Chantaaqua  University;  Prof. 
William  T.  Harris;  S.  C.  Bartlett, 
Prealdent  of  Dartmouth  College;  .T. 
B.  Kendrlclc,  formerly  Preitident  of 
Taiaar  College;  Timothy  Dwlght. 
President  of  Yale  t'ultege;  E.  O. 
Robinson,  President  of  Brown  Uni- 
nrslty ;  James  B.  Angell,  President  of 
UnlTeralty  of  Michigan;  Andrew  D. 
White,  fonnerly  President  of  Cornell 
University.  These  papers  are  of 
gnu  value,  and  should  be  in  the 
Itanda  of  every  weH'cdncated  person. 

iMTBODl'CTQRr     'SmVS     IN    SCIENCE. 

By  Paul  Ben.  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute and  ex-minister  of  Instruction 
of  France.    Translated  bv  Marc  F. 
Tallette.  LL.D.,  PrinclparGrHinmHr 
School,  No.  31,  Brooklyn.  N.Y.   Re- 
vised and  enlarged  by  John  Mlckle- 
borougb.  PH.D.,  Prlmlpal  Grammar 
School.    No.   B,    Brooklyn,   N.   Y., 
and    fonnerly    Prlnclpiit     Normal 
.School,     ClnclTinati.    Ohio.     New 
York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co.    I'p.  363. 
Partsl.Il.lII  (onevolume).   Intro- 
duction price,  4fl  cents.     Parts  IV, 
V,  VI,    Vn    (one  volume).  Intro- 
duction price,  48  cents.    Seven  i>arta 
(complete  in  one  volume).    Intro- 
duction price,  90  cents. 
Over  half  a  million  copies  of  the 
-original  book,  by  )I.  Paul  Bert,  were 
sold  In  France  within  three  years,  nnd 
in  the  preparation  of  this  volume  such 
«bBngee  have  been  made  as  were  re- 
quired to  adapt  it  to  the  wants  of 
American  schools. 

The  editors  have  evidi'ntly  endea- 
Toied  to  make  the  text  clear  and  In- 


telligible to  the  young  mind,  adhering 
to  the  language  of  the  author  when 
possible  to  do  so.  but  making  addi- 
tions here  and  there  to  suit  the  age 
and  country,  and  putting  in  the 
mouths  of  the  |>u|)lliH  Huch  questions 
as  their  long ex|)eiienci'  in  the  school- 
rooin  hax  laught  Ihem  would  natur- 
ally be  HSked  liy  the  gmde  of  children 
fur  whom  the  work  Is  intended. 

Where  uofamilbr  words  or  expres- 
sions occur,  I  hi-  mi-uiiliig  is  anni-xed 
In  brackets,  to  eronoml/e  time  for  the 
t<-acher.  ITie  style  Is  simply  conver- 
sational, nothing  mi>re. 

The  lliustmtlons  are  new  and  excel- 
lent, evidently  prepared  with  great 
care.  In  the  natural  history,  wher- 
ever possible,  American  species  have 
been  substituted  fur  foreign  ones;  and 
In  the  chapter  on  Kock  Formations, 
that  portion  which  treats  of  the  con- 
tinental development  of  North  Amer- 
ica has  been  substituied  for  the  au- 
thor's geological   history  of  Fiance. 

The  book  will  prove  of  great  vsiue, 
and  will  doubtless  be  sold  by  the 
hundred  thousands. 

Casski.l's  National  Librahv.  No. 
95.  The  DiARr  of  Samiel 
Pepts  from  November,  IftHi,  to 
May,  1667.  No.  M.  The  Life 
AKD  Death  of  Kino  John.  By 
William  Shakespeare.  No.  9i. 
The  History  op  the  Cai.ipb 
Vathek.  By  William  Beckfoi-d. 
No.  98.  Poems.  By  .lohn  Dryden. 
'Ilie  volumes  are  10  cents  u  num- 
ber; SS-00  a  year. 

I'iCKNOK's  Paper  Series.  Issued 
serai-mouthly  by  TIcknor  &  Co., 
Boston.  'I'be  last  uumber  of  this 
series.  No.  24,  conliilns  Mingo,  and 
Other  Sketches.  By  Joel  Chandler 
Harris. 

All  the  papers  In  this  volume  are 
compounded  of  laughter  and  senti- 
ment, the  latter  element  somewhat 
predominating.  "  Mingo  "  Is  an  ex- 
quisite little  sketch  In  which  the 
poor  whiti-8,  the  ■' quality."  and  the 
faithful    old   negro   me    finely  con- 
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trasted.  Mr.  Harrises  feeling  for  the 
negro  character,  beautifully  exhibi- 
ted in  ^^Mingo,^*  is  shown  again  in 
the  sketch  of  '^  Blue  Dave/' 


Ways  for  Boys  to  Make  and  Do 
Things.  Illustrated.  Boston:  D. 
Lothrop  Co.    Price,  60  cents. 

Here  a  half-dozen  or  more  authors 
have  combined  to  tell  boys  how  to 
make  kites,  boats,  tents,  and  snow- 
shoes;  how  to  get  the  most  fun  out 
of  walking  and  skating,  with  a 
variety  of  information  and  sugges- 
tions about  other  things  that  the  boys 
like  to  know. 

The  Public  School  Geography. 
Authorized  for  use  in  the  public 
schools,  high  schools,  and  college 
institutes  of  Ontario  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  Toronto: 
Canada  Publishing  Co.  Pp.  164. 
Small  quarto. 

Our  neighbors  across  the  border 
have  struck  out  in  a  new  path  by  the 
publication  of  this  new  geography, 
lliere  is  no  doubt  that  geography  is 
one  of  the  most  difficult  branches  of 
study  in  our  common  school  curricu- 
lum. There  have  been  many  attempts 
to  simplify  the  method  of  teaching, 
to  improve  the  style  of  text-books, 
and  to  awaken  a  new  and  living  inter- 
est in  this  irapoitant  subject.  Most 
of  these  attempts  have,  however,  been 
attended  with  but  partial  success. 

The  book  before  us  is  entirely  new 
and  executed  upon  a  novel  plan,  llie 
author  designs  to  have  the  whole  of 
the  matter  presented  to  the  pupils  by 
the  teacher,  not  in  a  series  of  cate- 
gorical statements  to  be  accepted  by 
the  pupils  without  explanation,  but 
almost  entirely  in  a  series  of  conver- 
sations consisting  largely  of  questions 
by  the  teacher  and  replies  by  the 
pupils.  These  questions  are  not, 
however,  upon  what  the  pupil  has 
committed  hj  rote  from  the  text-book, 
but  upcm  what  he  has  obtained  for 


himself,  he  may  not  know  how,  from 
the  use  of  his  eyes  and  ears  and  brain 
ever  since  he  began  to  observe  and 
think. 

These  conversations  the  author  in- 
tends should  consist  largely  of  volun- 
tary statements  which  the  pupils 
should  be  encouraged  to  offer,  based 
on  their  own  reading  and  research. 

The  book  as  a  whole  is  designed  to 
cover  the  entire  range  of  geographical 
study.  It  begins  with  very  simple 
matter  connected  with  the  school- 
room and  its  surroundings,  the  dis- 
trict and  township,  advancing  then 
from  the  home  and  town  to  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  so  outward. 
There  are  but  few  questions,  hideed 
but  few  map  questions,  in  the  entire 
book,  but  the  various  topics  treated, 
which  are  given  with  more  or  less 
brevity,  are  evidently  designed  to  be 
read,  discussed,  thought  out,  and  re- 
flected upon. 

The  treatment  of  Ontario  and  Can- 
ada is  fuller  by  far  than  is  to  be  found 
in  the  text-books  of  our  schools.  The 
study  of  this  part  of  the  book  is 
of  especial  value  to  the  teachers  in 
the  States,  inasmuch  as  most  of  as 
have  very  erroneous  ideas  of  that 
country. 

These  chapters  are  therefore  com- 
mended to  the  careful  examination  of 
all  teachers  of  geography  who  desire 
to  be  thoroughly  posted  and  not  to  be 
teaching  error. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  is  more 
new  material  of  great  importance  in 
this  book  than  has  appeared  in  any 
text-book  of  geography  for  a  long 
time,  it  seems  to  be  carefully  pre- 
pared, and  the  matter  thoroughly 
thought  out  by  the  author  before 
writing. 

The  maps,  illustrations,  and  general 
mechanical  execution  of  the  book  is 
far  inferior  to  the  best  text-books  of 
the  kind  recently  published  in  our 
country.    We  recommend  the  mate- 
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rial  of  this  book  to  tho  careful  study 
of  our  teachers  of  geography  and  es- 
pecially to  geography  makers. 

How  TO  Write  Letters.  By  J. 
Willis  Westlake,  a.m.,  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  the  State  Xor- 
mal  School,  Mlllersville,  Pa.  Phila- 
delphia :  Sower,  Potts  &  Ck>.  1886. 
1^.264. 

A  capital  book  for  the  purpose. 
One  of  the  very  best  treatises  on  this 
subject  ever  offered  to  the  public. 

Mo^t  advocates  of  an  international 
copyright  law  vaguely  suppose  that 
all  the  piracy  done  by  publishers  is 
chargeable  to  our  side  of  the  water. 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  fact,  as  the 
history  of  this  book  testifies.  It  has 
been  republished  by  a  Ix>ndon  firm, 
changing  American  cities,  streets, 
names,  etc.,  so  as  to  Anglicize  it.  This 
fact  is  a  stronger  testimony  co  the 
quality  of  the  book  than  to  the  high 
chanicter  of  the  London  firm. 

Benjamin  Franklin  as  a  Man  of 
Letters.  By  John  Bach  McBfas- 
ter,  Wharton  School,  University  of 
Pennsylvania.  Boston :  Houghton, 
MiflOin&Co.  1887.  Pp.293.   $1.25. 

This  is  the  tenth  in  the  American 
Men  of  Letters  Series.  We  have  had 
Franklin  in  several  aspects,  but  we 
think  this  is  the  first  volume  devoted 
wholly  to  his  literary  work.  "  His 
place  is  among  that  giant  race  of 
pamphleteers  and  essayists  most  of 
whom  went  before,  but  a  few  of 
whom  came  immediately  after,  the 
War  for  Independence.  And  among 
them  he  is  easily  first.  Their  merit 
lies  in  what  they  said ;  the  merit  of 
Franklin  lies  not  only  in  what  he  said, 
but  in  the  way  in  which  he  said  it." 
Professor  McMaster  has  produced  a 
most  readable  book  upon  this  hack- 
neyed subject.  It  is  one  of  his  best 
productions. 

Olden-Time  Music.  A  Compilation 
from  Newspapers  and  Books.  By 
Henry  M.  Brooks,  author   of  the 


Olden-Time  Series.  With  an  intro- 
duction by  Prof.  Edward  S.  Morse, 
PH.D.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co. 
1888.     I*p.  283. 

Those  acquainted  with  Mr.  Brooks 
and  his  writings,  especially  the 
'*  Olden-Time  Series,"  will  at  once 
want  to  see  this  his  latest  book. 
Xowhere  can  such  a  quaint  collection 
of  old-time  sayings  and  doings  be 
found  as  in  this  series.  It  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  that  Mr.  Brooks's 
acquaintances  call  him  the  ^*  Anti- 
quarian."' All  lovers  of  New  Eng- 
land and  her  history  will  thank  him 
for  his  valuable  addition  to  this  class 
of  literature. 

Practical  Mensuration  for 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  W. 
V.  Wright,  B.A.  The  Supplement 
Company,  50  BromfieUl  St..  Boston, 
Mass.  Pp.  62.  In  paper  covers,  25 
cents ;  flexible  binding,  50  cents. 

This  little  volume  is  No.  3  of  the 
Supplement  Educational  Series,  pub- 
lished monthly  by  those  friends  of  the 
teachers,  the  Supplement  Company. 
The  first  few  pages  are  taken  up  by 
needed  definitions,  measurement 
tables,  and  explanations  as  to  such 
measurements,  as  of  planes,  solids, 
wood,  land,  lumber,  stone-work, 
shingling,  lathing,  etc.  The  main 
portion  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  six 
hundred  well-arranged,  carefully 
selected  examples,  fully  covering  the 
whole  ground  of  the  subject. 

Annual  Report  op  the  Board  of 
Education  of  the  City  of  Co- 
lumbus, for  the  st'hool  year  ending 
August  31,  1887.  Published  by 
order  of  the  Board.  Columbus, 
Ohio:  The  Westbote  Co.,  printers. 
1887. 

Superintendent  Stevenson  alwayjs 
writes  an  excellent  report,  and  this  is 
no  exception. 

A  Practical  Course  in  Qualita- 
tive Analysis,  for  use  in  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.  By  James 
W.    Simmons,    Superintendent   of 
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by  Iji  Roy  F.  Qriffln,  Professor  ot 
Physical  Scieaire,  L&ke  forest  Uni- 
versity. Cblvago :  John  C.  Buck- 
bee  &  <;o.  1888.  Pp.  88.  Price, 
SO  cents. 

This  book  is  written  with  the  Idea 
of  furDlshlDg  s  needed  supplement  to 
most  of  the  lilgh  school  chemlstriea. 
Id  the  way  of  providing  the  classes 
with  ;ia  opportunity  of  performing 
qniilitiitive  work  In  a  systematic  man- 
ner, nnd  in  m  course  not  ag  diffltuU  as 
aiv  iiiiif't  of  the  text-books  furnished 
«n  tills  subject.  "  Especial  attention 
Is  culled  to  the  Solubility  Table,  and 
to  the  Group  Reagents  and  Prelimi- 
nary 'I'exis  for  both  metals  and  acids; 
also,  to  the  convenient  form  of  arraug- 
ing  [hi'  testa,  and  the  manner  of  form- 
ing reiiKenls." 


I  Pedagogy,  for 
YiiuiiK  Teachers.  By  Edwin  C. 
Hcwett,  i,L.D.,  President  of  1111- 
niiis  State  Normal  University.  Van 
Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co..  Cincinnati 
and  Xew  York.    Pp.  238. 

A  book  on  pedagogy !  And  for 
yonng  teachers!  Impossible!  Such 
a  combination  is  Impossible!  Most 
young  teachers  would  hold  up  their 
bands  in  horror,  if  told  chat  It  was 
esspDtlal  to  good  teaching  to  read  and 
master  one  or  more  works  on  peda- 
gogy. Such  Is  the  fact,  nevertheless, 
and  we  are  beginning  to  see  it.  So 
when  a  teacher  like  Dr.  Hewett 
comes  before  the  public  with  a  treatise 
on  this  subject  prepared  especially  for 
young  teachers,  we  welcome  It  gladly 
and  are  confident  that  all  [or  whom  it 
Is  Intended  will  find  It  jun  what 
they  nepd  and  not  so  dry  as  to  be 
unread  abl<>. 


The  Elements  of  Political  Ecok- 
OMT,  with  Some  Appllcattoni  to 
Questions  of  the  Day.  By  J.  Law- 
rence Laughlln,  ph.d..  Assistant 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  In 
Harvard  Unlversilj-.  New  York 
and  Boston :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 
1887.     Pp.  3(13. 

The  Appletons.  Harvard  University, 
and  Dr.  Laughlin  are  names  that 
vouch  for  the  value  of  this  book. 
"The  main  topics  are  treat«d;  the 
fundamental  principles  are  empha- 
sized; but  DO  effort  Is  made  to  pro- 
duce a  detisiled  and  exhaustive  treal^ 
.  ise."  There  are  none  too  mao7 
i  text^booka  on  this  subject. 

I  OALBNDABB. 

Appleton's  Educational  Calen- 
dar FOR  1SS8.  Compliments  of 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  Pubilshers, 
New  York,  Boston,  San  Francisco, 
and  Chicago. 

In  these  days  of  authors'  calendars, 
there  surely  ought  to  be  one  especially 
adapted  to  teachers  and  their  needa. 
As  usual,  the  Appletons  have  notioed 
this  want,  and  have  prepared  just 
what  was  needed.  A  leaf  is  given  to 
each  week,  and  contains  sometimes 
quotations  from  noted  educational 
men  on  pedagogical  subjects  and 
sometimes  references  to  late  pedagog- 
ical publications. 

Messrs.  Stanley  A  Usher  have  is- 
sued A  remarkably  flne  Memorandum 
Calendar  for  18^.  This  enterpris- 
ing firm  do  only  the  best  work. 

The  Calkndar  for  18S8,  issued  by 
the  Smith  A,  Anthony  Stove  Co.,  of 
Boston,  manufacturers  of  the  celfr- 
briited  Hub  Ranges,  U  in  six  sheets, 
each  being  a  fac-simile  of  a  delicate 
water-color  drawing  by  Copeland. 
'ITie  deilgns  are  good,  and  the  whole 
idea  Is  origin^d  and  artistic. 
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MAGAZINES. 


The  ChristmftB  number  of  Harptr*i  Weekly 
is  fto  elegmnt  Dumber  and  contains  many  ex- 
cellent illustrations.— 2^  CkautoMquan  is 
published  by  Theodore  L.  Floo<l,  Mea<lTille, 
Pa.,  and  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation  be- 
yond the  members  of  the  Chautauqua  circles. 

—  CtuuWt  Family  Magaxine^  published  at  789 
Broadway,  New  York,  by  Cassell  A  Co. 
Price,  15  cents;  $1JM)  a  year.  —The  December 
naml»er  of  The  Century  Magazine  has  a  par- 
ticularly line  article  on  **The  Sea  of  Gali- 
lee.'* —  The  Quiver  is  an  illustrated  ma^asine 
for  Sunday  and  general  reading.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  Cassell  ft  Co.,  789  Broadway,  New 
York.    Prkse,  lA  cents  a  month ;  $1.00  a  year. 

—  Harper*i  Maniklyt  December  number,  con- 
tains a  beautifully  colored  illustration  of 
American  gems.  —  BlackwootTi  Edinburgh 
Magazine,  published  by  the  Leonard  Scott 
Publicatfon  Co.,  1104  Walnut  Street,  Phila- 
delphia. Single  numbers,  80  cents;  $8.00  a 
yeir.  —  The  KngUah  lUutiraied  Magazine  pre- 
sents a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  Christ- 
mas number  is  a  double  one.  New  York: 
Macmlllan  ft  Co.,  113  Fourth  Avenue.  Price, 
80 cents;  $2JM)  a  year.  —  The  Andorer  Review 


is  published  monthly  by  Houghton,  MlflliD 
ft  Co.,  Boston.  Price,  single  numbers,  85> 
cents;  yearly  subscription,  $4.00.  The  De- 
cember number  contains  articles  by  Lyman 
Abbott,  Francis  Peabody,  and  other  noted 
writers.  —  The  magazines  neem  to  be  partic- 
ularly attractive  in  their  December  numbers, 
and  The  Overland  Monthly  is  no  exception  ta 
this  rule.  This  magazine  U  published  in  San 
Francisco  and  is  sold  for  $4.00  a  year.  —  The 
Coemopolitan  is  an  illu(*tnited  magazine  pub- 
lished every  month  for  two  dollars  a  year, 
twenty  cents  a  number,  by  Schlicht  ft  Field 
Co.  —  The  New  Englander  and  Yale  Review  is 
published  by  William  L.  Klngsley  New 
Haven.  Price,  80  cents;  $8.00  a  year.  The  first 
article  in  the  December  number  of  this  valu- 
able magazine  is  **The  American  Board  at 
Springfield.*'  Were  this  the  only  article  in 
the  magazine.  It  would  be  worth  the  price  of 
the  number.  —  7^  Magtuine  of  American 
Hietory  for  January  is  full  of  good  things. 
Mrs.  Lamb  Is  giving  the  lovers  of  history  a 
magazine  of  real  worth,  ever  increasing  In 
ability  and  interest.  Her  article  on  Thurlow 
Weed  is  rich  in  historic  value. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The  Rallw^ay  Question.  By  Edmund  J. 
James.  American  Economic  Association. 
Price,  75  cents. 

Arithmetical  Note  Book.  No.  1.  Arithme- 
tic. By  J.  U.  Brenslnger.  New  York :  A. 
Lovell  ft  Co.    Price,  10  rents. 

Old  South  Manuals.  The  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  With  bibliographical  and 
historical  notes  and  comments  for  study, 
prepared  by  Edwin  D.  Mead. 

The  Ordinance  of  1787 :  Origin,  Features, 
and  Results.    By  B.  A.  Hinsdale. 

The  Study  of  History  in  American  Col- 
leges   and    Universities.      By    Herl)ert    B. 


Adams.  Circular  of  Information  No.  S.  1887. 
Bureau  of  Education,  Washington. 

Howard  Collegiate  Institute  Circular. 
1887-88. 

American  Journal  of  Psychology.  Edited 
by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  Vol.  i.  No.  1.  Baltimore, 
November,  1887.  Quarterly.   Price,  $3  a  year. 

The  Anti-rent  Agitation  in  New  York  State, 
1889-46.  By  Eiiward  P.  Cheney.  Price,  5^ 
cents. 

The  Number  and  Nature  of  Vowel  Sounds. 
An  essay  by  Martin  Luther  Rouse,  of  the 
English  bar.  Toronto:  Russell  ft  Hutchin- 
son, printers. 
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THE  PENDULUM  OF  SCHOOL  REFORM. 

BY  W.  T.  HARRIS. 

ONE  experiences  great  difficulty  in  attaining  a  point  of  view 
from  which  to  decide  upon  the  merits  of  a  proposed  reform 
in  methods  of  instruction,  or  in  the  course  of  study  to  be  chosen 
in  a  school  system.  If  he  does  not  reflect  carefully  upon  the 
nature  of  such  reforms,  however,  he  will  find  himself  continually 
misled,  and  will  become  vacillating  in  the  extreme. 

The  attacks  upon  the  system  of  discipline  in  vogue  hinge  upon 
social  and  political  questions  of  the  most  fundamental  character : 
whether  a  system  should  be  harsh  or  mild,  mechanical  or  genial^ 
is  to  be  settled  by  an  inquiry  into  the  results  demanded  in  society 
and  the  State. 

Whether  arithmetic  shall  have  the  lion's  share  in  the  daily  pro- 
gramme and  each  pupil  shall  learn  all  the  intricacies  of  ^^  partial 
payments,"  or  whether  it  shall  be  limited  to  the  four  elementary 
operations  and  a  brief  course  in  fractions ;  whether  grammar  is  to 
be  taught  as  a  science,  and  its  strict  definitions  and  fine  discrimi- 
nations carefully  drilled  into  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  or  whether  it 
is  to  be  taught  more  as  an  art,  and  the  time  devoted  to  English 
composition  and  essay  writing,  are  questions  of  a  wider  than 
social  or  national  bearing.  They  touch  the  cosmopolitan  ques- 
tions of  spiritual  culture.  Whether  the  natural  sciences  shall  be 
taught   in  the   common  schools;    whether  the  mechanic  arts  — 
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whether  drawing,  even,  is  a  proper  study  for  all  grades  of  schools, 
or  for  any  except  special  schools;  whether  school  education 
should  begin  with  children  under  six  years  of  age ;  whether  the 
kindergarten  is  a  proper  adjunct  to  the  public  school  system  ; 
whether  it  unduly  hastens  intellectual  development  in  childhood ; 
whether  in  the  study  of  arithmetic  great  stress  should  be  laid  on 
the  explanation  of  processes  by  the  pupil ;  whether  much  or  little 
geography  should  be  taught,  —  these  and  like  questions,  some  im- 
portant, some  trivial,  continually  arise,  and  press  for  answer,  inas- 
much as  practical  arrangements  are  to  be  based  upon  them.  It  is, 
whether  possible  or  not,  desirable  to  have  a  general  form  of  solu- 
tion iof  them.  One  very  general  characteristic  may  be  readily 
observed.  These  questions  all  relate  in  some  way  to  the  principle 
of  obedience  and  may  be  all  contained  in  a  general  formula,  thus : 
In  how  far  shall  the  child  at  the  several  stages  of  his  growth  be 
made  to  conform  to  principles  prescribed  for  him  by  higher 
authority,  and  in  how  far  shall  he  be  permitted  and  encouraged  to 
develop  spontaneously  and  direct  himself  by  his  own  insight. 
Under  this  statement  we  readily  recognize  the  two  poles  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical,  of  the  intellect  and  the  will.  From  the 
standpoint  of  the  intellect  we  should  favor  the  spontaneity  of 
the  child  always.  Nothing  but  self-activity  can  ever  develop  the 
power  of  thought  or  insight.  From  the  standpoint  of  the  will  we 
should  favor  implicit  obedience  to  the  prescribed  rules  and  regu- 
lations, and  a  faithful  study  of  established  literary  and  scientific 
forms,  without  a  too  carious  investigation  into  their  genesis  and 
rationale.  Learn  with  a  view  to  practical  utility,  we  should  say. 
Learn  to  write  a  correct  sentence,  rather  than  to  comprehend  the 
logical  basis  on  which  all  sentences  are  made.  Learn  to  make 
arithmetical  calculation  with  rapidity  and  accuracy,  and  never 
mind  the  minute  and  tedious  explanation  of  the  process. 

Thus  vibrate  the  tendencies  to  reform  from  the  pole  of  the  will, 
or  practical  side,  to  the  pole  of  the  intellect,  or  the  theoretical 
side.  Now  we  are  suddenly  awakened  to  the  fact  that  our  pupils 
are  doing  work  that  they  do  not  understand,  are  being  molded 
mechanically  into  forms  of  discipline,  and  are  mechanically  memo- 
rizing rules  of  arithmetic  or  grammar,  without  insight  into  their 
significance  and  necessity.  They  are  acquiring  habits  of  obedi- 
ence to  established  order,  and  skill  in  applying  the  conventionali- 
ties of  intelligence,  but  they  are  not  developing  originality  nor 
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gaining  muoh  insight.  On  this  discovery,  we  at  once  change  our 
methods.  We  break  up  mechanical  discipline  and  have  less  of 
combined  movement ;  appeal  more  to  the  inclination  and  humor 
of  the  pupil,  perhaps  even  go  so  far  as  to  adopt  the  self-reporting 
system.  We  lay  stress  on  mental  arithmetic  and  on  grammatical 
analysis ;  discourage  the  use  of  the  text-book  and  introduce  oral 
teaching  everywhere,  and  require  much  explanation  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher.  After  a  few  years  we  discover  again  the  defects 
of  our  methods.  We  are  making  immoral  children  by  the  self- 
reporting  system,  placing  too  much  responsibility  upon  them  in 
the  way  of  self-direction,  and  this  leads,  first,  to  cunning  and  de- 
ceit, and  then  to  open  lying.  They  had  more  pressure  than  they 
were  able  to  withstand.  The  reliance  upon  their  good  disposition 
was  misplaced.  The  best  pupils  suffered  the  most  from  the  school 
penalties,  and  the  rogues  escaped  by  additional  roguery,  lying 
themselves  out  of  difficulty.  We  find,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
they  know  nothing  practically.  They  can  perform  astonishing 
feats  of  intellectual  analysis,  but  cannot  add  a  column  of  figures 
without  mistakes,  nor  write  a  letter  in  a  correct  form  with  correct 
spelling  and  punctuation.  They  know  much  miscellaneous  infor- 
mation regarding  nature  and  history,  but  are  not  fitted  for  practi- 
cal life.  We  immediately  reverse  our  methods,  and  begin  to 
approach  the  other  pole. 

Thus  to  and  fro  move  the  tendencies  to  reform  in  pedagogics. 
But  a  to-and-f ro  movement  is  not  a  progress,  although  it  is  a  pro- 
cess. Progress  requires  a  process  which  in  its  onward  movement 
does  not  lose  what  it  has  already  gained.  The  will  must  not  be 
ignored  in  the  cultivation  of  the  intellect,  nor  vice  versa.  When 
we  gain  a  high  grade  of  self-activity  in  the  pupil  without  any  loss 
of  moral  training  in  self-restraint  and  obedience  to  principle,  then 
we  have  made  progress.  Progress  is  synthetical ;  it  combines  ele- 
ments before  separated.  Mere  process  to  and  fro  is  very  fre- 
quently called  progress,  but  involves  the  early  contradiction  of 
a  return  over  the  same  path.  Many,  in  fact,  adopt  one  tendency 
in  regard  to  one  study  or  habit  of  discipline,  and  the  opposite  ten- 
dency with  another ;  they  believe  in  free  self-activity  to  the  last 
degree  on  general  principles,  but  disparage  the  training  of  the 
power  of  thinking  in  grammatical  analysis,  and  would  entirely 
replace  it  with  learning  to  write  correct  essays,  according  to  the 
prescribed  models  of  style. 
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But  shall  one  be  a  skeptic  or  cynic,  and  refuse  to  believe  in  any 
of  these  movements  ?  Not  at  all !  There  is  great  good  in  the 
enthusiasm  which  comes  with  a  new  aim.  Fresh  work  is  done 
with  an  energy  not  otherwise  to  be  obtained.  The  naive,  uncon- 
scious teacher,  who  is  not  aware  of  the  one-sidedness  of  the  new 
tendency  as  well  as  of  the  old,  needed  a  new  impulse  to  prevent 
from  utter  stagnation. 

The  chances  in  favor  of  widening  his  range  of  vision  are 
doubled,  for  he  has  got  so  far  as  to  make  a  distinction  between 
one  method  and  another,  and  to  make  a  choice.  Now  there  is 
a  further  possibility  that  he  may  note  his  position  between  two 
essential  poles  of  thought,  and  make  it  his  business  to  reconcile 
them  by  a  synthesis,  which  is  real  progi'ess.  This  progress  to  and 
fio,  which  moves  in  cycles  like  the  vegetable  world,  is  lamentable 
in  spiritual  life.  It  leads  to  indifference.  But  we  are  reconciled 
to  it  when  we  remember  that  for  vegetable  nature  it  is  the  very 
thing  to  be  desired,  and,  indeed,  for  the  vegetable  stage  of  the 
human  mind,  for  the  naive,  unconscious  teacher,  who  implicitly 
follows  "  use  and  want,"  a  cyclical  process  is  indeed  a  very  great 
blessing.  The  worst  that  could  happen  would  be  the  petrification 
of  the  seed  in  the  ground.  With  the  cyclical  process  comes  the 
unfolding  of  all  the  possible  phases  —  the  complete  differentiation 
of  the  subject,  and  this  makes  possible  the  synthesis,  or  combina- 
tion of  these  various  phases  and  sides  of  the  process  into  one,  and 
thus  the  change  of  mere  process  into  progress. 


A  POINT  to  which  I  attach  much  importance  is  liveliness.  This 
seems  to  me  an  essential  condition  of  sympathy  with  creatures  so 
lively  as  boys  are  naturally,  and  it  is  a  great  matter  to  make  them 
understand  that  liveliness  is  not  folly  or  thoughtlessness.  ...  At 
least  this  applies,  I  think,  to  a  young  man ;  for  when  a  teacher 
gets  to  an  advanced  age,  gravity,  I  suppose,  would  not  misbecome 
him,  for  liveliness  might  then  seem  unnatural,  and  his  sympathy 
with  boys  must  be  limited,  I  suppose,  then,  to  their  great  interests 
rather  than  their  feelings.  Thomas  Aknold. 
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HISTORY  AND  ECONOMICS  IN  MANUAL   TRAINING 

SCHOOLS.     » 

BY  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE. 

THE  period  of  the  organization  and  equipment  of  manual 
training  schools  has  opened.  Philadelphia,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago  have  passed  be3'ond  the  introductory  experimental 
stage.  Already  may  be  gathered  conveniently  a  literature  devoted 
to  this  "  departure  "  in  education.  The  catalogue  of  the  Phila- 
delphia school  declares :  "  The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
school,  as  its  name  indicates,  is  its  manual  work."  We  read  in 
the  recent  literature  on  manual  schools,  and  we  are  told  by 
those  directing  them,  that  when  the  school  becomes  a  shop  it  is 
no  longer  a  school.  In  the  shops,  that  is,  the  woodshop,  the 
metal-shop,  the  blacksmith-shop,  the  courses  are  still  tentative. 
The  last  word  has  not  been  said.  Nor  do  these  shops  present  the 
work  in  the  same  order,  or  even  the  same  work  in  any  order.  The 
first  declension  has  for  centuries  been  learned  before  the  second, 
in  Latin  grammar ;  but  a  dovetail  butt  does  not  stand  in  similar 
relation  to  any  other  piece  of  manual  work,  say  a  miter  joint  or  a 
ledge  joint.  The  details  of  manual  work  in  these  schools  is  left 
to  be  ordered  by  experience.  The  exact  value  of  the  training 
obtained,  or  promised,  in  these  schools  is  not  yet  determined. 
However,  this  is  true  of  the  training  in  any  school  for  the  same 
period  of  life,  from  the  fourteenth  to  the  eighteenth  year;  expe- 
rience does  not  yet  fix  indisputably  the  value  nor  the  order  of 
studies  of  any  kind. 

Within  a  few  years  many  of  these  schools  will  be  established. 
State  legislatures  —  for  example,  of  New  York  and  California  — 
are  examining  the  system  as  now  in  operation  in  the  three  cities 
above  mentioned,  and  appropriations  have  been  made  to  organize 
and  equip  schools  under  the  support  of  the  State.  Private 
schools,  ever  anxious  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public,  are  putting 
in  planes  and  benches  and  portable  forges,  and  are  employing  an 
instructor  for  one  or  two  days  in  the  week.  Fashionable  summer 
schools  advertise    ^^departments    of   manual  training,"  and  the 
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prospectus  of  one  of  these  informs  us  that  ^^  the  instruction  in 
manual  training  will  be  conducted  on  the  theory  that  it  should 
form  a  part  of  general  education  and  should  be  carried  on  for  the 
purpose  of  manual,  mental,  and  moral  development."  ^  However 
vague  this  may  appear,  the  advertisement  is  one  of  the  signs  of 
the  times.  Philanthropic  educators  who  support  private  schools 
are  visiting  manual  schools  in  operation,  with  question  and  note- 
book, and  are  giving  directions  for  the  shipment  of  boxes  of  the 
pupils'  work.  The  papers  and  the  magazines  contain  current 
articles  which  are  printed  on  the  first  pages  so  as  to  secure  atten- 
tion. The  colleges  are  adding  manual  departments,  just  as  a  few 
years  ago  they  added  departments  for  physical  culture. 

Boys  of  fifteen  are  astonishing  their  elders  with  the  work  of 
their  hands,  because  their  hands  have  been  tied  for  generations. 
Professional  men  are  bringing  in  their  sons  that  they  may  learn 
"things,"  and  pleased  mothers  exhibit  to  fiiends  and  visitors 
the  woodwork  and  the  hasps  and  handles  made  by  tlieir  sons. 
Parents  and  committees  are  surprised  and  delighted  at  the  accu- 
racy of  the  work  and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  workers.  Many 
exclaim:  ''We  have  solved  the  educational  problem  at  last. 
It  was  not  free  schools,  nor  co-education,  nor  free  text-books,  nor 
prize  scholarships,  nor  high  schools,  but  it  is  the  manual  training 
schools."  In  the  organization  of  these  schools  every  eye  will  be 
directed  to  the  shops ;  tools,  machinery,  material,  will  be  gener- 
ously provided.  Costly  buildings,  electric  dynamos,  artistic 
patterns,  things  in  abundance  \vill  be  at  once  supplied.  Boys 
of  tender  years  will  continue  to  surprise  the  world  with  the 
delicacy  of  their  handiwork,  the  fertility  of  their  practical  appli- 
cation, the  fidelity  with  which  they  copy  the  work  of  maturer 
minds.  Two  hours  a  day  for  three  years  spent  in  the  shops  will 
thoroughly  individualize  the  boy;  he  will  have  the  elementary 
strength  of  the  craftsman;  he  will  doubtless  know  hLs  course 
well.  But  the  leaders  in  the  departure  assure  us  that  so  soon  as 
the  shop  becomes  a  mere  shop  its  value  is  lost ;  that  there  are  two 
educations  attempted  in  these  schools,  and  that  the  two  are  to  be 
harmonized  as  they  have  never  been  harmonized  before.  They  say 
that  the  pupil  is  to  spend  one  hour  a  day  in  the  drawing-room,  two 
hours  in  the  shop,  and  three  hours  in  that  department  of  the 
school  which  for  lack  of  a  better  name,  or  in  neglect  of  a  better* 

>  Martha's  Vineyard. 
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is  called  the  literary  department.     The  period   called   an   hour 
varies  from  forty  to  fifty  minutes  in  length. 

We  believe  that  manual  training  is  a  return  to  first  principles, 
and  that  experience  will  soon  organize  a  course  in  manual  work 
as  conventional  as  the  college  course  itself.  It  is  not  our  purpose 
to  comment  on  the  shop,  its  equipment,  its  course,  its  instructors. 
We  only  desire  to  call  the  attention  of  those  about  to  equip  these 
schools  to  the  opportunity  presented  for  the  organization  of  courses 
of  instruction  in  economics  and  history.  There  is  a  connection 
between  the  labor  movement  in  this  country  and  the  organization 
of  and  call  for  manual  training  schools.  This  relation  is  not  our 
subject  and  we  cannot  more  than  refer  to  it  in  passing.  The 
industrial  interests  of  the  country  are  identifying  fast,  and  these 
interests  are  the  inflexible  master  that  dictate  the  attempted 
solution  of  industrial  problems,  in  part,  by  the  formation  of  these 
schools.  Labor  is  now  organizing,  and  at  last  its  organization  will 
affect  politics.  But  as  men  are  industrial  beings  before  they  cast 
ballots,  organized  labor  presents  economic  rather  than  political 
problems.  It  is  significant  too  that  these  schools  have  sprung  up 
in  our  largest  cities  first.  In  these,  population  centers  and  our 
urban  population  is  nearly  one  fourth  of  our  entire  population. 
At  present  the  pupils  in  the  manual  schools  are  the  sons  of  well- 
to-do  parents,  who  send  to  these  schools  that  their  boys  may  learn 
things.  The  workingman  has  not  responded  so  freely  to  the 
opportunity  as  the  founders  of  these  schools  had  prophesied.  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  charge  tuition,  but  the  school  in  Philadelphia 
is  free  to  pupils  resident  in  the  city,  who  are  qualified  by  age  and 
preliminary  training  to  enter  upon  the  courses  to  advantage.  The 
Philadelphia  school  contains  the  sons  of  professional  men,  work- 
ingmen,  merchants,  manufacturers,  bankers,  and  gentlemen  of 
wealth.  It  is  therefore  the  typical  school  of  its  kind  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time.  Few  of  these  boys  will  enter 
the  learned  professions.  Many  will  become  mechanics,  some  wiU 
become  engineers,  some  artists,  some  teachers,  and  a  few  will 
continue  a  business  already  organized  by  elder  members  of  the 
family.  Most  of  these  boys  enter  school  in  their  fifteenth  and 
leave  in  their  nineteenth  year.  Few  of  them  will  continue  studies 
in  technical  school  or  college.  The  question  is.  What  shall  organ- 
izers of  manual  training  schools  put  into  them?  The  general 
answer  is:  money,  men,  and  material.  Let  us  examine  for  a 
moment  some  proposed  material. 
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The  shops  will  of  course  be  equipped  freely  and  fully.  Draw- 
ing must  be  taught,  as  it  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  work  pro- 
posed for  the  shops.  Mathematics,  that  is,  algebra,  arithmetic, 
geometry,  trigonometry,  will  naturally  come  in  without  debate. 
Physics  must  be  taught,  because  this  study  leads  to  the  knowl- 
edge of  things.  English  must  be  taught,  and  perhaps  another 
tongue,  say  Latin  or  German.  And  with  this  equipment,  ha\ing 
secured  the  services  of  capable  instructors,  the  organization  of 
many  manual  training  schools  will  be  thought  to  be  complete. 
But  those  who  organize  wisely  will  not  stop  here  :  they  ^\'ill  give 
a  prominent  place  in  their  course  to  economics.  By  this  term  is 
understood  the  study  of  social  relations  or  household  interests, 
of  industrial  problems,  of  state  and  national  interests  not  purely 
political.  A  recent  writer  says  that  our  theological  schools  have 
professors  to  teach  the  love  of  God  to  man,  but  none  to  teach  the 
love  of  man  for  his  brother.  It  seems  to  us  that  the  manual 
training  schools  present  a  modern  opportunity  to  organize  sensible 
instruction  in  social  science,  in  labor  truths,  in  economic  princi- 
ples of  practical  usefulness  and  timely  interest  to  the  class  of 
pupils  to  be  found  in  these  schools.  The  boys  who  complete 
the  manual  school  courses  may  not  be  captains  of  industry, 
because  the  regiments  of  workers  are  already  officered  in  plenty. 
But  these  boys  are  to  live  lives  in  and  of  the  world ;  they  are  to 
mingle  with  socialists  and  anarchists  and  knights  of  labor,  if 
they  do  not  become  leaders  of  labor  clubs,  assemblies,  parties, 
themselves.  Sixty  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  in  the  Philadelphia 
school  will  enter  great  manufacturing  establishments,  where  they 
will  come  in  contact  with  men  who  direct  labor  movements, 
attend  labor  conventions,  and  prevent  or  direct  such  expressions 
of  labor  agitation  as  characterize  these  days.  By  economics 
we  do  not  mean  the  teaching  of  mere  doctrines  of  political  econ- 
omy ;  we  mean  the  study  of  industrial  life.  The  destiny  of  the 
country  is  in  the  keeping  of  its  average  citizens,  and  the  majority 
of  these  are  its  workingmen.  The  education  of  the  shops  is 
toward  individualism.  In  the  school,  instruction  is  needed  that 
trains  the  boys  as  associated  human  beings.  History  is  a 
humanizing  study.  The  workman  is  isolated,  and  this  is  his 
weakness.  In  recent  years  he  has  sought  organization  ;  he  has 
gone  to  labor  conventions;  he  has  joined  in  innumerable  move- 
ments toward  the  establishment  of  a  class  power  and  a  class 
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recognition.  He  has  divided  mankind  into  two  parts — those 
who  employ  and  those  who  are  employed.  He  looks  upon  these 
as  two  sovereigns  and  all  action  is  to  be  by  arbitration.  The 
world  is  to  be  run  by  a  committee  and  he  proposes  to  get  on  the 
committee.  He  is  beginning  to  believe  that  he  is  a  power  in  the 
State,  and  the  first  recognition  of  power  in  possession  is  the  trial 
of  character.  The  manual  training  school  is  a  voice  trumpeting 
the  dignity  of  labor.  Our  high  schools  have  bred  innumerable 
clerks  and  lawyers  and  doctors  and  preachers,  but  few  boys  who 
possess  only  a  high  school  training  possess  modest  learning.  Our 
high  schools  cannot  be  spared,  but  they  serve  only  partial  inter- 
ests, and  these  they  serve  well ;  but  in  the  education  of  boys  the 
first  problem  is  the  boy. 

In  the  selection  of  instructors  for  these  schools  the  time 
has  come  when  university  bred  men  of  wide  sympathies  and 
common-sense  may  be  obtained.  The  manual  school  is  no  place 
for  tyros.  Committees  can  afford  to  look  well  to  the  selection  of 
their  faculties,  for  on  them  rests  the  worthiness  of  the  entire 
school.  Those  who  contemplate  organizing  such  a  school  will 
find,  having  entered  upon  the  work,  that  trifles  light  as  air  may 
deflect  the  entire  current  of  the  schoolwork,  and  an  error  in  equip- 
ment may  cost  years  of  correction.  If  a  man  can  be  found  who 
can  teach  history  and  economics  so  that  future  wage-winners  and 
wage-workers  will  work  and  win  to  mser  ends,  then  history  and 
economics  should  have  a  roomy  place  in  the  curriculum.  If,  how- 
ever, these  are  to  be  taught  as  names,  tables,  dates,  dogmas,  mere 
doctriTies,  it  will  be  well  to  wait  until  another  man  is  born.  It  can- 
not be  too  plainly  set  forth  that  these  schools  are  wholesome  places 
wherein  to  teach  industrial  lessons  of  primary  and  lasting  worth. 
A  year  for  each  study  —  general  history,  American  history,  eco- 
nomics —  will  aid  in  completing  a  circle  whose  circumference  is 
begun  in  the  drawing-room.  History  in  these  later  years  is  being 
rewritten  from  the  industrial  view.  Men  are  beginning  to  doubt 
whether  talk  will  prove  the  panacea  which  those  who  nobly 
fought  for  free  speech  once  dreamed  of.  The  ballot  has  not 
entirely  cured  society  of  some  of  its  ailments.  A  republican 
form  of  government  is  not  wholly  devoid  of  evil.  Freedom  won 
is  not  the  freedom  fought  for.  Ideals  lose  luster  in  the  hand. 
American  life  is  not  just  what  July  orators  have  painted  it,  and 
all  the  implied  blessings  under  the  Constitution  are  coming  only 
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after  grave  struggles.  Life  in  this  country  is  not  so  easy  as  many 
in  song  and  story  and  from  pulpit  and  through  press  have 
depicted  it.  Dreams  are  poor  purveyors.  But  industry  has 
steadily  won,  although  often  losing.  The  industrial  history  of  the 
past  may  be  read  with  present  application.  The  labor  movement 
in  this  country,  if  successful  in  getting  eiglit-hour  days  and  ten 
per  cent,  advances  on  day  wages,  will  lead  to  new  problems. 
What  will  the  workman  do  with  his  leisure?  He  accuses  his 
employer  of  folly  in  his  use  of  leisure;  will  the  employee  act 
more  wisely?  Economic  problems  must  be  anticipated.  It  \& 
not  safe  to  leave  them  to  be  settled  by  men  excited  by  the  pressing 
interests  of  overwhelming  loss  or  fabulous  gain.  Henry  George 
made  economy  popular  when,  some  nine  years  ago,  he  published 
"Progress  and  Poverty."  Political  economy  has  really  been 
rewritten  since  that  time.  What  subject  of  greater  practical 
interest,  for  example,  than  Profit-sharing  and  Cooperation  ?  Why 
not  instruct  boys  of  the  age  of  those  spending  the  last  year  in  the 
manual  training  school  in  the  experience  of  the  past  in  this  effort 
to  solve  the  labor  problem  ?  These  very  boys  are  likely  to  have 
occasion  soon  to  decide  on  the  merits  of  such  ventures.  The 
relations  between  capital  and  labor,  or  whatever  words  may  be 
used  to  spell  out  that  relation,  come  advisedly  for  the  attention 
of  the  future  workman.  Taxation,  production,  exchanges,  wages, 
money,  banks,  profits,  are  some  of  the  names  of  living  interests 
in  which  we  are  all  concerned  and  concerning  which  there  rages 
an  industrial  war  in  which  we  are  all  compelled  to  participate. 
Certainly  these  demand  attention,  and  those  who  dream  of  edu- 
cating boys  without  including  them  in  their  organized  courses  are 
preparing  only  half  a  suit  of  clothes  for  daily  nakedness. 

On  the  subject  of  American  history  we  hesitate  to  speak  lest 
we  say  too  much.  Here  happily  is  a  clear  field  for  economic 
instruction.  The  nation  is  the  great  theme,  but  the  people 
compose  the  nation.  If  the  boy  may  be  permitted  to  see  just 
how  this  land  of  ours  has  become  what  it  is,  he  will  enter  upon 
that  transformation  which,  when  complete,  is  called  citizenship. 
We  may  be  pardoned  if  we  say  that  the  traditional  instruction  in 
American  history  is  almost  valueless.  Our  history  is  under- 
stood, if  understood  at  all,  only  after  most  laborious  study  and 
wise  observation.  By  the  construction  of  many  institutional 
maps,  by  the  making  of  many  diagrams,  by  much  reading,  by 
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attentive  listening,  by  the  most  thoughtful  study  that  a  boy  is 
capable  of  giving  to  the  subject,  may  our  history  be  partially 
understood.  It  may  be  wisely  taught  from  the  view  of  the  econo- 
mist, but  not  of  him  who  has  mere  doctrines  and  theories.  His- 
tory is  a  story  after  all,  a  story  of  toiling  men  and  women,  of 
losses  and  gains  and  spiritual  victories.  We  only  wish  to 
know  just  how  things  came  to  be  as  they  are.  In  the  manual 
school  an  opportunity  is  given  to  teach  these  boys  their  relations 
to  the  living  interests  about  them  and  in  which  they  soon  must 
take  loss  or  gain.  The  manual  school  is  not  a  college  nor  a 
fitting-school  for  a  college,  but  a  fitting-place  for  everyday  life. 
It  opens  as  a  real-school,  and  it  may  be  conducted  as  an  ideal- 
school.  Our  friends  who  purpose  to  establish  these  schools  in 
other  States  may  join  with  us  in  this  experiment,  but  they  should 
not  neglect  th^  economic  department  in  their  haste  to  organize 
the  shop.  Machinery,  however  mighty,  is  brains  and  iron,  not 
iron  and  brains.  It  is  not  strange  that  the  advocates  cry  Eureka  I 
when  they  enter  the  manual  school.  This  is  the  new  old  world ; 
but  shall  it  be  made  the  world  of  halves  or  of  wholes  ?  The  gov- 
ernors of  several  of  our  States  have  taken  a  pronounced  place  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  these  schools,  and  legislatures  have 
this  last  year  appropriated  money  for  the  organization  of  the 
manual  training-school  plant.  Let  them  all  remember  that  if  the 
shop  gives  a  name  to  the  school,  it  is  the  economic  department  that 
gives  meaning  to  the  name. 


The  true  teacher  is  free  from  any  superstitious  belief  in  any 
one  procedure  as  a  sure  specific  which  he  follows  always  in  a 
monotonous  bondage.  This  freedom  can  only  be  enjoyed  by  him 
who  is  capable  of  the  highest  method.  The  teacher  has  arrived  at 
the  highest  point  of  ability  in  teaching  when  he  can  make  use  of 
all  means,  from  the  loftiness  of  solemn  seriousness,  through  smooth 
statement,  to  the  play  of  jest — yes,  even  to  the  incentive  of  irony, 
and  to  humor.  Rosenkranz. 
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THE  GLACIATED  AREAS  OF  THE  ICE  AGE. 

BY  REV.  FRANK  H.  KASSON. 

EVERY  intelligent  mind  is  interested  in  the  geologic  and 
glacial  formations  and  changes  which  have  taken  place  on 
the  earth's  surface.  One  of  the  most  important  epochs  in  prehis- 
toric times  was  that  which  is  known  to  us  as  the  ice  age.  This  has 
long  been  a  subject  of  earnest  speculation  in  scientific  circles,  but 
a  comparatively  small  amount  of  original  investigation  has  been 
made  by  American  scientists  until  within  the  last  decade.  Un- 
doubtedly the  foremost  investigator  in  this  line  of  research  now  is 
Prof.  G.  Frederick  Wright,  D.D.,  ll.d.,  of  Oberlin,  Ohio.  A  few 
weeks  ago.  Dr.  Wright,  in  a  valuable  course  of  Lowell  Institute 
lectures,  at  Huntington  Hall,  Boston,  on  the  Ice  Age  in  North 
America,  gave  the  results  of  his  own  and  others'  most  recent 
explorations.  We  will  endeavor  to  summarize  these  results  for 
the  benefit  of  the  readers  of  Education. 

The  field  of  glaciation  was  very  extensive.  In  Europe  the 
glaciers  moved  down  from  the  north,  filling  the  North  Sea,  and 
the  Irish  Sea  as  far  down  as  the  Isle  of  Man.  The  Scandinavian 
glaciers  not  only  covered  Sweden  and  Norway,  but  swept  south- 
ward as  far  as  the  Harz  Mountains  and  Dresden.  The  termi- 
nal line  then  ran  eastward  through  Poland  and  Russia  and 
covered  a  large  section  of  Europe  to  a  depth  of  six  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  feet.  Some  of  these  glaciers  still  remain  far 
to  the  north,  one  on  Spitzbergen  being  three  hundred  feet  high 
and  seven  thousand  feet  across.  An  immense  icefield,  twenty- 
eight  hundred  miles  in  diameter,  encircles  the  South  Pole,  at 
which  Mr.  CroU  thinks  the  ice  must  be  twelve  miles  deep.  From 
this  vast  icefield  icebergs  are  continually  breaking  off  and  floating 
northwards. 

The  glaciated  region  of  North  America  far  exceeded  that 
of  Europe.  The  ice  lay  two  thousand  to  ten  thousand  feet 
deep  over  New  England.  Its  southern  limit  passed  through 
Nantucket,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Block  Island,  Long  Island,  crossed 
to  Perth  Amboy,  N.  J.,  up  to  Morristown,  across  to  Trenton  and 
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on  into  Pennsylvania,  up  into  the  southwest  corner  of  New 
York,  down  the  west  side  of  the  AUeghanies,  striking  the  Ohio  at 
Cincinnati;  down  the  river  over  one  hundred  miles;  then  west- 
ward on  about  latitude  thirty-eight  degrees,  reaching  the  Missis- 
sippi not  far  from  St.  Louis.  Some  of  the  points  farther  west 
were  Kansas  City  and  Topeka,  then  northward  and  on  up  the 
Yellowstone,  crossing  into  the  Rocky  Mountains  forty  miles, 
above  Fort  Benton,  and  on,  with  many  twists  and  turns,, 
through  the  mountains  and  valleys  to  the  Pacific.  This  gives, 
some  idea  of  the  glaciated  parts  of  our  country. 

Glacial  regions  can  be  easily  recognized,  as  the  ice  acts  aa 
a  rasp  on  the  rocks  beneath:  as  they  are  dragged  along  they 
become  scratched,  or  striated.  The  longest  diameters  of  these 
stones  are  found  in  line  with  the  glaciers.  The  ice  leaves  its  de- 
posits (mud,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  bowlders)  all  mingled  together ; 
but  water,  acting  as  a  sieve,  separates  and  stratifies  them.  What 
was  the  depth  of  the  ice  accumulated  during  the  glacial  period? 
Mount  Green,  on  Mount  Desert  Island,  was  completely  covered 
by  the  ice ;  so  too  was  Monadnock,  and  Mount  Washington  to 
within  twenty-five  feet  of  its  summit.  We  judge  the  depth  of 
this  icefield :  (1)  by  the  mountains  covered,  (2)  by  the  depth  of 
icebergs  (icebergs  have  been  seen  from  four  hundred  to  five  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet  above  the  water,  and  they  are  at  least  seven 
times  as  deep  under  the  water),  and  (3)  by  the  distance  the  ice 
moved.  On  the  western  plains  bowlders  have  been  carried  over 
six  hundred  miles.  We  'Owe  our  waterfalls  and  great  lakes  to  this, 
ice  era.  We  see  its  footprints  in  terminal  moraines,  in  the 
granitic  bowlders  of  the  West,  in  river  terraces,  and  many  uncov- 
ered rocky  surfaces.  The  glacial  age  is  not  entirely  closed  yet,  as 
the  stumps  of  glaciers  may  still  be  found  in  a  few  places.  In 
southwestern  Wisconsin  was  an  unglaciated  island  covering 
several  hundred  square  miles.  This  is  now  sterile  land,  the 
glaciated  areas  being  far  better  fitted  for  vegetable  growths. 

Terminal  moraines  form  the  southern  boundary  of  the  glaciated 
area.  They  are  made  up  of  special  accumulations  of  loose,  un- 
stratified  glacial  deposits  (as  mud,  gravel,  pebbles,  and  rocks) 
and  often  form  extensive  high  ridges.  The  larger  the  moraine 
the  longer  the  icefront  rested  at  that  point,  or  else  there  has  been 
less  erosive  action.  The  coarser  deposits  are  seen  in  river  ter- 
races,  and  the  finer  in  the  mud  of  the  delta  of  the  Mississippi^ 
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The  line  of  terminal  moraines  for  New  England  runs  through 
Nantucket  and  Martha's  Vineyard,  but  a  second  line  crosses  Cape 
Cod  from  Provincetown  to  Wood's  Holl.  Plymouth  and  Barn- 
stable counties  are  as  much  made  land  as  the  Back  Bay.  The 
Pilgrims  landed  on  no  true  rockhound  coast,  and  the  three 
hundred  and  sixty  lakelets  in  Plymouth  township  are  only 
depressions  of  glacial  deposits.  These  moraine  ridges  have 
springs  of  water,  and  their  depressions  make  what  we  call  "  kettle- 
holes  "  and  are  often  full  of  wat^r. 

Lenticular  hills,  which  abound  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  are 
from  a  few  hundred  feet  to  a  mile  long,  about  two  hundred  feet 
high,  with  steep  sides  and  gently  sloping  tops.  In  structure  they 
resemble  moraines.  Such  hills  are  Powderhorn,  Bigelow,  Corey, 
Parker,  the  Clarendon  hills,  and  over  one  hundred  others.  Be- 
tween Beverly  and  Newburyport  are  thirty  or  forty  similar  hills ; 
while  a  longer  series  runs  from  Portsmouth  to  Amesbury,  up 
along  the  Merrimack  to  Lowell  and  across  to  Fitchburg.  There 
are  some  indications  that  these  hills  were  formed  by  accretion 
under  the  glaciers.  The  lack  of  great  ridges  of  terminal  deposit 
in  the  interior  States  is  due  to  the  immense  areas  over  which  the 
deposits  are  spread  out.  There  were  times  when  the  ice  advanced 
rapidly,  again  when  it  receded  rapidly,  and  other  times  when  it 
remained  in  equilibrium.  The  earthy  material  under  the  ice  was 
dragged  along  by  it,  obeying  the  same  law. 

The  post-glacial  era  is  far  shorter  than  the  pre-glacial.  All  the 
valleys  of  North  America  were  sculptured  by  pre-glacial  erosion. 
The  gorge  of  the  Niagara  River  is  seven  miles  long,  one  thousand 
feet  wide,  and  three  hundred  deep,  but  that  of  the  Ohio  River 
was  broader,  deeper,  and  one  thousand  miles  long.  Its  bed  was 
also  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet  deeper  than  now.  At  that  time 
there  were  no  great  lakes  and  few  waterfalls.  The  waters  of 
the  Alleghany  above  Oil  City  collected  into  a  great  stream  and 
flowed  north  into  the  St.  Lawrence.  The  ice  wrought  great 
changes  in  the  rivers.  Many  were  dammed  and  their  waters 
turned  from  Hudson's  Bay  to  the  southward  and  into  the  Missis- 
sippi and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The  Great  Lakes  are  below  the 
ocean  level:  Ontario  one  hundred  and  seventy-six  feet,  Michigan 
three  hundred  and  twenty-two,  and  Superior  still  more.  The 
glacial  floods  toward  the  close  of  the  ice  age  were  tremendous. 
The  ice  of  a  thousand  years  was  melting  away.     These  floods  left 
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their  marks.  See  the  rocky  bluffs  of  the  Mississippi.  From  Fort 
Snelling  north  it  is  a  pre-glacial  stream,  the  true  river  being  the 
Minnesota,  which  rises  in  Big  Stone  Lake  and  wanders  about  as 
if  it  were  lost.  Scores  of  Ohio  valleys  were  filled  by  water-worn 
drift,  which  grows  finer  as  one  goes  south.  The  Ohio  River  was 
the  great  distributor,  while  its  northern  tributaries  were  the  great 
contributors,  of  these  earth  and  rock  deposits. 

The  lines  of  glacial  deposit  in  New  England  are  best  discussed 
in  connection  with  kames.  Kames  are  ridges  of  sand  and  gravel, 
as  Indian  Ridge,  Andover ;  but  mounds  and  ridges  are  often  inter- 
mingled. The  form  may  be  a  cone  or  a  sharp  ridge,  or  that  of 
the  "  horaebacks "  of  Maine.  Kames  formed  near  the  close  of 
the  ice  age  may  be  traced  for  a  hundred  miles.  New  England  is 
gridironed  with  them.  They  mark  the  great  lines  of  drainage,  as 
on  Cape  Cod.  Kames  cross  valleys,  and  one  has  even  been  traced 
across  a  Maine  lake.  At  Grafton,  N.  H.,  is  the  dry  bed  of  a 
stream  five  hundred  feet  above  the  Merrimack,  which  once 
formed  a  line  of  drainage  from  the  Connecticut  to  the  Merrimack 
valley.  In  Dakota  the  ice  barrier  pushed  the  water  from  the 
wide  valley  of  the  James  River  over  to  the  narrower  valley 
of  the  Missouri,  one  hundred  miles  away.  The  mass  of  ice  was 
often  two  hundred  feet  deep.  Terraces  are  the  result  of  glacial 
floods,  but  we  find  deeply  eroded  valleys  where  no  glaciers  ever 
were.  In  kames  and  terminal  moraines  we  study  the  skeleton  of 
the  ice-sheet  as  intelligently  as  the  anatomist  can  study  the 
skeleton  of  a  dissected  animal. 

Glacial  dams  are  of  two  kinds  :  (1)  those  produced  by  irreg- 
ular deposits  of  moraine  material;  and  (2)  those  consisting  of 
barriers  presented  by  the  ice  itself.  As  the  ice  of  the  glacial 
period  advanced  it  obstructed  the  St.  Lawrence  River;  great 
quantities  of  water  were  then  poured  into  what  is  now  Lake 
Erie.  Then,  when  its  natural  outlets  were  obstructed,  these 
waters  sought  outlets  in  Ohio,  at  elevations  two  hundred  to  three 
hundred  feet  higher  than  in  pre-glacial  times.  The  gravel  and 
sand  ridges,  parallel  with  Lake  Erie  and  ninety  to  one  hundred 
and  twenty  feet  above  it,  show  where  the  lake's  rim  once  was. 
The  same  post-glacial  beaches  may  be  seen  around  Lake  Ontario. 
The  ice  barriers  of  the  north  formed  in  the  Red  River  region 
a  lake  covering  one  hundred  and  ten  thousand  square  miles. 
The  bed  of  Lake  Agassiz,  as  it  is  now  known  to  geologists,  is  the 
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richest  wheat-belt  of  the  coimtnr,  with  sediment  one  hundred 
feet  deep. 

Professor  Wright's  greatest  discovery  was  made  six  years  ago, 
when  he  found  indispatable  evidence  of  a  mighty  ice-dam  at 
Cincinnati.  The  height  of  this  dam  —  named  in  his  honor 
Wright's  dam  —  most  have  been  five  hundred  and  fifty  feet. 
The  slackwater  stood  six  hundred  feet  deep  in  the  Ohio  River, 
and  flowed  back  as  far  as  Grafton.  Va.,  and  Oil  C*ity,  Pa., 
while  over  Pittsburg  it  stood  three  hundred  feet  deep.  This 
glacial  dam  fully  explains  the  fact  that  on  the  west  side  of  the 
Alleghanies  there  are  remarkable  terraces  and  vegetable  deposits 
at  elevations  of  nine  hundred  to  eleven  hundred  feet,  while  there 
are  none  corresponding  on  the  east  side  of  the  mountains.  For 
instance,  at  Bellevue,  Pa..,  is  a  wall  of  sheer  rock  two  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  sixty-feet-deep  glacial 
terrace  half  a  mile  wide,  nearly  a  mile  long,  and  full  of  granitic 
pebbles.  The  two  crucial  facts  supporting  Dr.  Wright's  theory 
as  to  the  ice-dam  are:  (1)  the  mass  of  granitic  pebbles  at  the 
head  of  Chartier's  Creek,  Washington,  Pa.,  which  can  only  be 
accounted  for  by  the  ice-gorges  of  the  Alleghany  River  running 
straight  across  the  Ohio  and  on  into  the  valley  of  this  creek; 
and  (2)  the  fact  that  Baker's  Fork  of  Brush  Creek,  Pike  Couutj^ 
Ohio,  lacks  all  terraces,  showing  that  a  glacial  moraine  here 
ended  in  a  itill  tvater  depo$it.  Here,  also,  was  the  margin  of 
Lake  Qhio,  which  once  covered  twenty  thousand  square  miles  of 
territory.  What  imagination  can  picture  the  awful,  seetliiDg 
floods  of  waters  when  the  ice  of  a  thousand  years  was  melting 
away,  and  the  dam  breaking  down,  and  all  the  pent-up  waters 
bursting  their  way  through  down  into  the  lower  valley  of  the 
Ohio ! 

The  cause  of  glaciation  is  not  certainly  known.  Given  abun- 
dance of  moisture  and  large  snowfalls,  and  glaciers  will  be  formed. 
Of  the  ten  theories  offered,  Mr.  CroU's  is  perhaps  the  best; 
namely,  that  the  cause  is  found  in  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes 
and  the  varying  eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  There  have  been 
five  periods  of  glacial  advance  and  retreat  in  Switzerland  since 
1800.  Were  the  Sahara  Desert  inundated  it  might  disastrously 
change  the  climate  of  Central  Europe.  The  earth's  orbit  is  an 
ellipse ;  its  longer  diameter  exceeds  its  shorter  by  three  million 
miles ;  the  sun  is  in  one  of  the  foci  of  this  ellipse ;  the  summer 
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solstice  is  fully  seven  days  longer  than  the  winter.  But  Croll's 
theory  rests  on  hypotheses  and  assumptions.  The  Gulf  Stream 
—  fifty  miles  wide,  one  thousand  feet  deep,  and  moving  four 
miles  an  hour  —  and  the  trade-winds  need  to  be  accounted  for. 
The  weak  point  in  this  theory  is  its  failure  to  account  satisfac- 
torily for  the  absorption,  retention,  and  distribution  of  heat 
received  from  the  sun.  The  difference  between  the  equator  and 
the  coldest  point  on  parallel  sixty-seven,  where  the  mean  January 
temperature  is  fifty-six  degrees  below  zero,  which  ought  to  be  one 
hundred  and  seventy-two  degrees,  is  but  about  seventy-five  de- 
grees. The  varying  boundary  line  of  glaciation  in  this  country  is 
due  to  irregular  areas  of  snowfall.  The  heaviest  centers  of 
snowfall  were  over  Lake  Superior  and  Labrador. 

The  date  of  the  glacial  era  has  been  placed  anywhere  from 
seventy  thousand  to  two  hundred  and  forty  thousand  years  ago. 
Some  astronomers  have  claimed  that  it  took  hundreds  of  millions 
of  years  to  produce  the  earth's  surface,  but  now  the  time  is 
lessened  to  from  twelve  to  thirty  million  years,  the  heat  being 
thought  to  be  too  intense  for  life  before  this  lapse  of  time.  The 
tendency  now  is  to  reduce  the  time.  Professor  Wright  believes 
that  the  glacial  period  ended  leas  than  ten  thousand  years  ago, 
and  that  before  its  close  man  was  living  in  America.  Within  a 
decade  Dr.  C.  C.  Abbott  has  found  over  four  hundred  imple- 
ments, some  being  of  the  paleolithic  age,  in  the  gravel  deposits, 
sixteen  to  twenty  feet  under  the  surface,  at  Trenton,  N.  J.  Pro- 
fessor Wright  indicated  twelve  to  fifteen  places  in  Ohio  where 
such  implements  ought  to  be,  and  in  two  places  flint  instruments 
have  been,  found.  We  may  study  glacial  chronology  to  advantage 
by  considering  the  rate  of  erosion  of  the  seven-mile  gorge  of 
Niagara  Falls.  This  gorge  has  been  worn  away  since  the  ice 
receded.  At  one  foot  a  year  it  would  require  a  little  over  thirty- 
five  thousand  years.  But  the  erosion  is  more  rapid.  James  Hall 
had  accurate  maps  made  in  1841,  and  recently  G.  K.  Gilbert,  of 
the  United  States  Survey,  has  decided  that  the  maximum  time 
was  not  over  seven  thousand  years.  With  this  conclusion  Dr. 
Wright  agrees.  Near  Minneapolis,  at  St.  Anthony's  Falls,  the 
Mississippi  has  worn  an  eight-mile  post-glacial  gorge.  From 
the  notes  and  maps  of  Father  Hennepin  (1680)  and  Carter 
(1764)  we  learn  that  its  erosion  is  fully  five  feet  a  year,  which 
makes  the  time  about  eight  thousand  years.     Smaller  gorges  in 
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Ohio  confirm  these  dates.  Another  reason  for  thinking  that 
the  time  is  not  so  many  thousand  years  ago,  is  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  shallow  Minnesota  lakes  have  not  been  filled  up. 
And  another  is  the  freshness  of  pre-glacial  remains^  as  wood.  In 
Ross  County,  Indiana,  thirteen  feet  below  the  surface  of  a  farm^ 
four  hundred  and  thirty  feet  above  the  valley,  a  log  was  recently 
found  so  well  preserved  that  it  could  be  and  was  manufactured 
into  articles  of  furniture.  Here  is  opening  a  wide  and  interesting* 
field  for  local  observers. 

Speaking  of  present  glaciers.  Professor  Wright  said  that  they 
are  not  diminutive  in  themselves,  but  in  comparison  with  the  past 
they  are  insignificant  enough.  In  Greenland  there  are  nearly 
four  hundred  thousand  square  miles  of  territory  almost  wholly 
covered  by  moving  ice.  A  great  many  large  icebergs  are  continu- 
ally breaking  off  into  Bafiin*s  Bay.  Dr.  Kane  once  saw  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty,  some  being  fully  two  hundred  and  fifty  feet  out 
of  water  and  therefore  two  thousand  feet  deep.  Explorers  under 
Baron  Nordjenskiold,  in  July,  1888,  penetrated  three  hundred 
miles  inland  from  Disco  Bay,  reaching  an  altitude  of  six  thousand 
feet,  but  saw  only  an  illimitable  icefield  stretching  on  before  them. 
One  great  glacier,  thirteen  thousand  feet  in  breadth,  moves  into 
the  sea  at  the  rate  of  fifty  feet  per  day ;  another  was  observed  in 
1876,  moving  sixty  feet  per  day.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
beauty  of  the  super-glacial  streams.  In  our  country  there  are  a 
few  small  glaciers  still,  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  above  the  level 
of  eight  thousand  feet.  The  upper  cafion  of  the  Yellowstone  is 
filled  with  a  sixteen  hundred  feet  deep  glacier.  On  our  western 
coast  there  are  a  large  number  of  glaciers  between  Mount  Shasta 
and  Mount  St.  Elias.  Mount  Tacoma,  over  fourteen  thousand 
feet  high,  has  one  glacier  ten  miles  long  and  four  thousand  feet 
broad.  North  from  Washington  Territory  the  coast  is  very 
^gged,  being  formed  of  partially  submerged  mountains.  As  one 
enters  Alaska  the  number  of  glaciers  increases.  From  fifteen  to 
twenty  may  be  seen  between  Juno  and  Chilcat.  Between  latitude 
fifty-eight  degi*ees  and  sixty  degrees  is  perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able mountain  contour  in  the  world.  The  peaks  rise  fifteen 
thousand  to  nineteen  thousand  feet,  and  the  lofty  icewalls  are 
miles  in  extent.  Here,  near  the  Muir  glacier,  Dr.  Wright  spent 
the  whole  month  of  August,  1886.  The  Muir  glacier  is  two 
and  one-half  miles  wide,  its  icefront  rises    up  three  hundred  to 
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four  hundred  feet  and  moves  into  the  sea  at  the  rate  of  sixty- 
five  to  seventy-three  feet  per  day.  The  continual  breaking-ofif  of 
icebergs  is  like  a  steady,  tremendous  cannonade.  Muir  glacier  is 
full  of  ice-peaks,  rising  like  cathedral  spires,  glittering  in  silver 
and  blue.  A  few  miles  away  are  cedar  forests,  once  buried  under 
three  hundred  feet  of  gravel ;  the  ice  having  receded,  this  deposit 
is  now  being  washed  away.  Some  of  these  uncovered  tree- 
trunks  are  over  ten  feet  in  circumference.  Dr.  Wright  increased 
the  value  of  his  admirable  course  of  lectures  by  many  superb 
views  of  icebergs,  glaciers,  and  cold  mountain  scenery.  We  trust 
far  more  light  will  be  thrown  upon  this  subject  in  the  future.  It 
is  one  of  absorbing  interest. 


RONDEAU. 

BY  WILLIAM  BARTLBTT  TYLER. 

WHAT  of  the  night,  O  watchman,  canst  thou  say; 
Do  the  gold  lights  of  Dawn  flash  out  and  play 
Along  the  eastern  skies  so  dark  and  cold? 
The  clouds  which  o'er  the  sleeping  land  are  rolled. 
Have  they  been  sundered,  have  they  fled  away. 
Or  does  the  night  continue  and  hold  sway. 
Enshrouding  all  with  her  thick  clouds  of  gray. 
Keeping  the  Dawn  within  her  iron  hold  — 
What  of  the  night? 

A  weary,  restless  soul,  who  cannot  stay 
The  doubts  and  fears  which  on  his  spirit  weigh. 
Is  eager  for  the  glories  to  unfold, 
Of  Day  with  her  glad  hours,  and  hear  it  told, 
"  The  night  is  vanquished  "  —  yet,  once  more,  I  pray. 

What  of  the  night  ? 
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THE  COLORED  RACE  IN  MISSOURI. 

BY  SUPERINTENDENT  J.  M.  GREENWOOD,  KANSAS  CITT.  MISSOCTRL 

THE  political  rights  conferred  upon  the  colored  people  as  an 
entire  class  by  the  general  government  was  an  experiment 
the  results  of  which  at  the  time  none  could  foresee.  Even  the 
most  sanguine  were  not  free  from  forebodings,  not  because  the 
colored  man  had  the  privilege  of  voting,  but  as  to  whether  he 
would  exercise  his  newly  acquired  privilege  intelligently,  and  thus 
become  a  stable  factor  in  our  form  of  government,  or  whether  he 
would  use  and  abuse  the  power  as  a  mere  political  trickster  whose 
influence  and  ignorance  designing  and  unscrupulous  men  would 
control  for  the  most  ignoble  purposes. 

There  is  a  class  of  citizens  who  believe  in  restricted  suffrage, 
and  this  class  foresaw  dangers  in  extending  the  rights  of  complete 
citizenship  upon  the  colored  race. 

Without  entering  upon  a  discussion  of  this  phase  of  the  sub- 
ject, it  is  sufficient  for  present  purposes  to  accept  accomplished 
results,  and  to  inquire  now  what  traits  of  character  in  the  colored 
race  have  the  last  twenty  years  unfolded,  and  what  is  the  future 
outlook. 

With  rare  exceptions,  twenty  years  ago,  the  colored  people  of 
this  State  were  uneducated  and  poverty-stricken  dependent  and 
helpless  creatures. 

The  former  life  of  the  slave  had  a  tendency  to  make  him  shift- 
less and  helpless,  and  the  action  of  the  government  in  providing 
for  him  rations  had  not  the  effect  to  stimulate  those  qualities 
which  that  people  is  now  unfolding  with  remarkable  aptness.  It 
required  time  for  a  large  majority  of  the  colored  people  to  realize 
that  they  must  lean  upon  themselves,  plan  for  themselves,  work 
for  themselves,  and  be  men  in  reality  and  not  in  name  only.  As 
a  consequence,  the  women  engaged  chiefly  in  such  occupations  for 
white  people  as  they  knew  well  how  to  do.  In  the  towns  and 
cities  they  washed  and  scrubbed  and  did  various  kinds  of  house- 
wort.  Knowing  well  the  character  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived,  they  were  sure  of  fair  compensation  —  such  food  as 
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the  family  lived  upon,  and  such  articles  of  wearing  apparel,  as 
gifts,  which  the  white  folks  no  longer  needed.  For  a  Missourian 
to  have  a  colored  man  or  woman  at  work  for  him  and  not  to  give 
him  or  her  breakfast  and  dinner,  would  be  regarded  as  a  con- 
temptible trick  and  one  entirely  out  of  the  usual  order  of 
conduct. 

Only  a  few  openings  offered  for  the  men  except  that  of 
day-laborers.  Occasionally  one  had  learned  the  blacksmith's  or 
carpenter's  trade.  Some  became  barbers,  and  others  found 
employment  as  porters  at  hotels  and  on  railroads. 

Realizing  fully  that  they  must  become  educated  in  order  to 
compete  more  successfully  with  the  whites,  they  strained  every 
nerve  to  educate  themselves  and  their  children.  Old  white-haired 
men  and  women  studied  the  first  reader  and  spelling-book  so  as  to 
read  the  Bible,  the  papers,  and  to  be  able  to  write  letters  to 
friends  and  relatives,  while  they  sent  their  children  to  school  and 
urged  them  to  study  diligently.  Without  property,  education,  or 
influence,  except  what  unorganized  numbers  could  give,  they 
started  on  the  journey  of  life. 

The  first  lesson,  as  I  have  already  intimated,  was  to  learn  how 
to  depend  upon  themselves  and  to  provide  the  necessaries  of  life. 
It  is  under  such  conditions  that  the  negro  character  must  be 
studied  in  order  to  a  right  understanding  of  it. 

In  the  first  place,  the  colored  people  are  the  most  cheerful  and 
contented  class  of  citizens  we  have.  If  the  white  man  can  live, 
he  feels  sure  of  living  also.  He  will  find  something  to  do,  and 
even  under  what  to  others  would  be  discouraging  circumstances, 
he  still  bears  up  manfully,  and  hope  rarely  forsakes  him.  A  better 
time  he  confidently  looks  forward  to,  and  he  plans  and  works  to 
get  a  "little  home"  after  awhile.  He  has  unbounded  faith  in 
seedtime  and  harvest,  and  never  for  a  moment  questions  the  mercy 
of  providence.  His  social  qualities  are  strong  and  deep,  and  in 
general  he  is  faithful  to  promises  of  secrecy,  rarely  betraying 
a  confidence.  Kind-hearted,  simple,  and  generous,  he  will  divide 
his  last  crust  with  a  true  friend,  be  he  white  or  colored.  Life 
generally  is  all  sunshine  to  him,  and  under  the  darkest  shadows 
and  most  lowering  skies,  his  wit  and  humor  never  forsake  him. 
With  an  active  imagination  and  a  deep  vein  of  reverence  not  un- 
mingled  with  superstition,  he  is  given  to  poetic  sentiments  which 
glitter    and    sparkle    even    in   the    ordinary  course    of   conver- 
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sation.  With  large  ideality  and  quick  comparison,  he  sees  the 
incongruous  in  nature  and  in  art,  which  affords  him  an  endless 
yarietj  of  amusement.  It  is  true  that  his  taste  is  not  always  ele- 
vated and  refined,  yet  it  is  strong,  healthy,  and  vigorous.  Fickle- 
ness of  character  and  a  disposition  to  change  frequently  from  one 
thing  to  another  may  be  reckoned  as  one  of  the  faults  which  he 
will  in  time  overcome.  As  it  is,  the  adage  ^^A  rolling  stone 
gathers  no  moss  "  has  no  force  in  his  eyes.  To  go  off  and  to  come 
back  with  money  in  his  |)Ocket  is  the  secret  mainspring  of  much 
of  his  life. 

But  he  is  not  the  thriftless,  lazy  creature  many  would  have  us 
believe.  Starting  with  nothing,  to-day  this  race  possesses  not  less 
than  twenty  millions  of  the  real  and  personal  property  in  the 
commonwealth  of  Missouri.  Many  an  old  woman  at  the  close  of 
the  war  bought  a  lot  with  a  hut  upon  it,  and  by  washing  paid  for 
it.  Kind-hearted  white  people  gave  ^^  auntie  *'  time  to  wash  the 
debt  out,  and  to-day  she  has  a  home.  A  Missourian  ^^  who  would 
sell  a  negro  out "  would  be  classed  as  ^^  mean,"  and  not  without 
cause.  I  have  not  known  a  Missourian  who  lived  in  this  State 
prior  to  1861,  whatever  were  his  political  opinions,  to  foreclose 
a  mortgage  or  to  dispossess  a  colored  man  or  woman  of  their 
home  ;  but  upon  the  contrary,  to  give  them  time  to  pay  for  their 
homes  in  labor  or  money,  although  in  many  instances  years  elapsed 
before  the  debt  was  canceled. 

For  some  time  it  has  been  a  question  as  to  the  negro's  ability  to 
learn  the  branches  required  to  be  studied  in  common  and  high 
schools.  Some  persons  hold  that  colored  children  as  a  class  are 
unable  to  do  this  kind  of  intellectual  work,  and  hence  it  is  time 
wasted  in  providing  for  them  anything  beyond  the  merest  rudi- 
ments of  a  common  school  education.  While  it  is  true  that 
a  large  majority  of  these  youth  may  not  pass  beyond  the  common 
branches,  and  the  same  is  true  of  white  children,  yet  that  fact  of 
itself  does  not  prove  anything  more  than  that  the  parents  need 
their  children  to  work  at  home,  and  cannot  keep  them  at  school 
longer.  But  there  is  another  way  to  approach  this  question,  and 
that  is  to  compare  the  average  white  child  and  the  average  colored 
child  intellectually,  and  to  note  the  peculiarities  as  observed  in  the 
school-room.  Exceptional  cases  will  be  found  among  both  races, 
but  these  need  not  be  considered  on  either  side.  As  to  what  the 
average  white  child  can  do  in  school-work,  it  is  hardly  worth  while 
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to  take  any  account,  since  his  capabilities  have  been  tested  in  all 
sections  of  this  country  as  well  as  among  the  most  enlightened 
European  nations. 

The  colored  child  is  apt  in  all  matters  of  imitation.  Especially 
is  this  true  of  reading,  music,  and  drawing.  Their  souls  are 
boiling  over  with  melody,  exalted  spirits,  and  mimicry.  They 
read  with  the  nicest  sense  of  discrimination.  Their  voices  are 
soft,  musical,  and  highly  flexible.  Nature  has  conferred  upon 
them  the  purest  tones,  pitch,  rate,  force,  movement,  and  quality 
of  voice.  Gifted  with  a  high  degree  of  imitation,  they  will  render 
with  ease  any  sj)ecies  of  reading  they  may  hear.  The  high,  shrill, 
discordant  tones  so  frequently  met  with  among  the  white  children 
are  almost  entirely  wanting  among  these  children.  In  reading 
they  excel,  and  in  my  opinion  those  high  oratorical  qualities  now 
not  uncommonly  met  with  among  the  most  talented  speakers  of 
that  race  can  be  traced  to  the  inherent  ability  of  that  people,  and 
if  I  am  correct  in  my  estimate  of  their  natural  endowments 
as  platform  speakers,  the  future  orators  of  America  will  be  found 
among  the  negroes.  The  same  climatic  influences  that  give  im- 
pulsiveness and  intensity  to  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the 
Southern  people  of  our  country  move  also  the  life  currents  of 
the  colored  race.  It  was  remarked  during  the  National  Republi- 
can Convention  in  1884,  that  the  most  brilliant  speeches  delivered 
upon  that  occasion  were  made  by  colored  men,  and  it  was  repeated 
and  not  denied  that  the  best  off-hand  speech  made  at  Topeka  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association  was  that 
of  a  colored  man  from  Texas.  But,  as  previously  stated,  there 
are  those  who  deny  that  the  colored  people  have  the  capacity  to 
acquire  any  high  degree  of  intellectual  culture.  This  is  simply 
a  matter  of  fact  which  will  be  most  satisfactorily  answered  by  an 
examination  of  the  schools  in  which  the  white  and  colored  chil- 
dren have  precisely  the  same  opportunities  to  acquire  an  educa- 
tion. To  make  a  clear  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  case, 
and  one  that  is  conclusive,  all  the  conditions  —  such  as  school- 
houses  and  appliances  —  should  be  the  same,  and  the  teachers  in 
both  cases  equally  well  qualified.  Then  the  home  surroundings 
ought  not  to  be  neglected  in  comparing  the  progress  of  the  two 
races. 

Perhaps  Missouri  thus  far  has  taken  the  lead  among  the  former 
slave-holding  States  in  providing  for  the  education  of  the  colored 
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youth.  By  statutory  enactment  the  white  and  colored  children 
must  attend  separate  schools.  Where  there  is  a  large  colored 
population  this  is  the  only  feasible  plan,  since  no  amount  of  watch- 
fulness upon  the  part  of  principals  and  teachers  can  keep  down 
race  prejudice,  which  exists  with  as  much  intensity  with  one  race 
as  with  the  other.  Even  in  the  State  of  Kansas  in  the  larger 
towns  where,  if  anywhere,  race  prejudice  ought  to  be  ignored,  it 
is  necessary  to  have  separate  schools,  with  the  exception,  however, 
that  in  the  high  schools  both  races  are  educated  together  — 
a  matter  of  economy. 

In  round  numbers  the  total  number  of  eolore4  youth  in  the 
State  of  Missouri  of  school  age  is  about  50,000,  81,214  of  whom 
were  enrolled  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State  during  the  last 
school  year.  In  Kansas  City  the  colored  children  of  school  age  is  at 
least  twelve  per  cent,  of  the  entire  school  population.  To  educate 
properly  this  large  class  of  colored  children  by  colored  teachers, 
the  State  wisely  made  Lincoln  Institute,  at  Jefferson  City,  a  state 
normal  school  years  ago,  and  by  a  recent  act  of  the  Legislature 
its  powers  and  privileges  were  enlarged  so  as  to  create  it  a  college 
with  high  corporate  powers.  The  object  of  the  extension  was  to 
afiFord  facilities  for  the  colored  youth  of  the  State  equal  to  those 
enjoyed  by  the  students  at  the  State  University.  Again,  a  little 
experience  was  sufficient  to  demonstrate  the  entire  unfitness  of 
a  white  male  or  female  teacher  to  teach  the  colored  children  in 
the  primary  and  grammar  grades  of  schools,  and  doubtless  it  was 
this  fact  more  than  any  other  which  created  a  widespread  belief 
that  the  colored  children  as  a  class  were  incapable  of  receiving 
any  liigh  degree  of  intellectual  culture,  and  it  cannot  be  denied, 
upon  a  casual  examination  of  the  subject,  that  the  indications 
point  in  that  direction ;  but  when  we  pause  and  then  ask  who  were 
the  persons  that  first  attempted  to  teach  the  colored  youth,  and 
how  well  were  they  qualified  to  do  this  work  in  a  proper  manner, 
we  are  forced  back  to  the  original  proposition  in  education,  that 
the  teacher  is  everything  and  the  course  of  study  almost  next  to 
nothing.  For  several  years,  in  this  State  at  least,  the  white  per- 
sons employed  to  teach  the  colored  children  were  lacking  in 
scholarship,  and  they  had  neither  the  support  of  the  colored  peo- 
ple nor  the  endorsement  and  sympathy  of  the  whites.  So  far  as 
influencing  the  colored  people  to  lead  better  lives  or  to  acquire 
property,  or  to  help  them  in  their  church  or  Sunday-school  work. 
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those  white  teachers  were  a  low  order  of  zeros  to  fill  vacant 
places.  The  colored  people  reasoned  correctly  when  they  said 
these  people  teach  our  children  because  the  white  people  "  won't 
have  them  to  teach  theirs,  and  besides,  if  they  continue  to  teach^ 
our  boys  and  girls  can  never  be  teachers."  They  saw  a  displace- 
ment of  their  own  race  from  a  legitimate  and  honorable  calling, 
which  they  considered  a  manifest  injustice,  and  they  reasoned  logi- 
cally and  correctly.  It  was,  then,  to  meet  this  very  objection  that 
the  normal  school  at  Jefferson  City  was  adopted  and  made  a  child 
of  the  State,  and  that  colored  youth  might  be  educated  at  public 
expense  to  teach  the  colored  children  of  the  State.  This  is  the 
correct  solution,  and  the  only  one  that  is  most  satisfactory  to  both 
races  at  present ;  besides,  it  opened  the  way  for  ambitious  boys 
and  girls  to  pursue  a  line  of  work  which  was  closed  against  them 
as  long  as  white  teachers  were  exclusively  employed. 

It  was  natural  for  school  directors  at  first  to  make  provision  for 
the  white  children,  and  to  provide  for  the  colored  children  later. 
At  the  beginning,  school-houses  were  not  in  existence,  and  the  col- 
ored schools  were  held  in  old,  uncomfortable  buildings  not  adapted 
to  school  work,  and  while  the  parents  of  the  colored  children 
could  neither  read  nor  write,  all  the  instruction  the  children  re- 
ceived was  at  such  school-houses.  So  that  they  were  generally  at 
a  disadvantage  as  compared  with  the  white  children.  From  these 
unfavorable  conditions,  it  was  not  strange  for  many  people  to  con- 
clude that  the  negro  child  was  wanting  in  those  natural  endow- 
ments necessary  to  good  scholarship. 

For  more  than  a  dozen  years  I  have  watched  with  much  interest 
the  progress  of  the  colored  children  in  the  schools  of  Kansas  City, 
and  I  have  also  availed  myself  of  the  experience  of  other 
persons  engaged  in  a  similar  line  of  work. 

The  little  colored  child  is  all  eyes,  ears,  life,  and  activity,  and  is 
brimful  of  fun  and  energy  that  must  find  an  escape-valve  in 
some  way.  With  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  even  under  the 
most  serious  occasions,  he  is  prone  to  act  out  his  feelings,  be  the 
consequences  what  they  may. 

There  are  certain  branches  in  which  colored  children  excel. 
For  instance,  they  succeed  admirably  in  reading,  geography,  writ- 
ing, drawing,  and  vocal  music ;  while  in  arithmetic  and  grammar 
their  progress  is  fair,  a  little  lower  than  that  of  the  average  white 
child.     All  studies  requiring  exercise  of  the  memory  are  easy  for 
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tbem;  bat  all  studies  requiring  eoosiderable  skill  in  tbe  use  of 
th^  reasoning  faculties  are  tbe  most  di^eult  and  in  whk^  the 
least  progress  id  made.  These  children  do  not  attain  that  preci- 
sion in  the  u^^e  of  language  that  distinguishes  the  white  children, 
vet  they  learn  Latin  or  German  readily,  and  pick  up  eaaly  a  vast 
amount  of  information  in  the  natural  sciences.  The  uMJSt  difficult 
department  for  them  Ls  that  of  mathematies,  yet  there  are  many 
pupik  that  make  good  progress  in  algebra,  geometry,  trigonoiDe- 
try,  and  more  advaiice^l  branches.  I  am  acquainted  with  a  young 
colorerl  man  who  waa  bom  a  slave  and  held  as  such  until  his 
twelfth  or  fifteenth  year,  and  wh«».  u[»r>n  gaining  his  freedom, 
undert^xik  to  educate  himself,  and  at  his  twentv-fifth  vear  he 
is  holding  his  own  well  in  a  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  who 
are  discus!>ing  [K^ychological  questions  that  require  the  clearest 
thought  and  a  discipline  of  mind  rarely  attained  except  by  the 
few. 

Among  high  schfX)l  girls  and  boys  I  have  frequently  observed 
the  readiness,  tact,  and  just  discrimination  with  which  they  take 
hold  of  the  higher  branches  and  keep  up  a  continuous  and  con- 
nected train  of  reasoning,  and  the  adroitness  with  which  they 
urge  or  reply  to  arguments. 

From  the  evidence  I  have  collected,  a  greater  portion  of  it  fall- 
ing directly  under  my  own  observation,  1  feel  no  hesitancy  in  say- 
ing that  in  language,  literature,  and  the  natural  sciences,  outside 
the  domain  of  mathematics  as  applied  to  physics  and  the  higher 
phases  of  mechanical  astronomy,  and  the  more  advanced  mathe- 
matical studies,  the  negro  is  capable  of  attaining  a  high  degree  of 
proficiency,  while  in  some  departments  he  develops  talents  of 
a  superior  order.  Being  fully  satisfied  of  the  natural  and  ac- 
quired ability  of  this  class  of  our  citizens  to  work  out  their  own 
destiny  in  this  country,  and  that  the  whites  cannot  do  this  for 
them,  and  that  it  is  not  desirable  that  they  should  attempt  it,  only 
so  far  as  to  advise  and  to  assist  in  directing  effort,  yet  there  are 
many  ways  in  which  the  whites  can  be  of  great  help  to  the 
colored  people :  — 

First :  The  colored  people  must  be  stimulated  to  become  land- 
holders —  own  houses  of  their  own,  whether  in  town  or  country. 

Second :  They  must  continue  the  work  of  education.  The 
white  race  should  use  all  proper  motives  to  induce  the  colored 
people  to  keep  their  children  at  school. 
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Third :  The  young  colored  men  must  be  encouraged  to  learn 
trades.  With  large  imitation,  the  most  of  them  are  "handy  with 
tools,"  and  this  talent  should  be  developed. 

Fourth:  They  are  exceedingly  envious  and  jealous  of  one 
another,  and  manv  do  not  hesitate  to  defame  character,  and 
frequently  resort  to  the  basest  means  to  pull  each  other  through 
the  mire  in  order  to  gratify  petty  malice. 

At  this  point  the  whites  can  be  of  incalculable  service  in  dis- 
seminating better  sentiments  and  loftier  views  of  life  among  the 
colored  people  and  in  upholding  the  hands  of  the  better  classes 
among  them  in  their  efforts  to  elevate  the  race.  All  true  eleva- 
tion must  come  from  within  outward  —  by  inculcating  good  prin- 
ciples and  in  developing  nobler  and  more  generous  sentiments  in 
regard  to  conduct.  After  all,  the  wonder  is  that  a  quarter  of 
a  century  has  done  so  much  toward  transforming  several  millions 
of  slaves  into  free  men  and  women,  and  that  from  those  rudimen- 
tary powers  which  they  possessed,  they  have  developed  into 
a  class  of  law-abiding,  quiet  citizens,  and  that  they  readily  adjust 
themselves  to  surrounding  circumstances.  All  things  considered, 
the  "  Colored  Problem  "  is  the  miracle  of  this  country,  and  they 
are  working  it  out  satisfactorily  with  hardly  a  jar  to  our  social 
and  political  fabric. 

EDUCATIONAL  AND   KELIGIOUS   STATISTICS. 

The  total  colored  population  of  Missouri  is  about  175,000  and 
of  this  number  50,000  are  of  school  age.  The  total  enrolment  of 
colored  children  in  the  public  schools  is  31,214 ;  and  the  number 
of  students  enrolled  in  Lincoln  Institute  (State  Normal  School) 
is  153 ;  and  there  are  in  the  colored  high  schools  of  the  State  150 
pupils,  while  147  students  of  the  State  are  found  in  higher  insti- 
tutions of  learning  outside  of  Missouri.  Since  the  organization 
of  Lincoln  Institute,  136  ladies  and  gentlemen  have  graduated 
from  that  institution,  while  it  has  sent  forth  several  hundred 
undergraduates  as  teachers. 

But  the  religious  progress  made  by  the  colored  people  is  no  less 
remarkable.  At  the  present  time  there  are  42,262  church  commu- 
nicants, distributed  as  follows:  20,900  Baptists,  10,758  African 
Episcopal  Methodists,  6,229  Episcopal  Methodists,  and  5,500  com- 
municants of  other  denominations  ;  the  total  number  of  ministers 
of  the  gospel  is  442 ;  of  church  buildings,  389,  and  56  parsonages. 
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These  statistics  indicate  substantial  progress,  and  in  a  direction 
that  gives  fair  promise  of  the  future. 

THE  BALLOT. 

Before  and  at  elections  I  have  watched  the  colored  men  with 
peculiar  interest.  As  a  class  of  citizens  in  local  elections,  they 
cast  their  ballots  generally  as  they  please.  That  is,  they  vote  for 
men  &nd  not  for  party ;  but  at  state  and  national  elections  they 
vote  generally  the  Republican  ticket.  The  idea  that  they  can  be 
"herded  and  voted  "  by  this  man  or  that  one,  by  this  party  or  by 
that  one,  has  no  truth  in  it.  The  time  is  already  at  hand,  or 
is  not  far  distant,  when  the  colored  voters  of  Missouri  will  cast 
as  intelligent  ballots  as  any  other  class  of  citizens.  They  under- 
stand well  what  the  ballot  means,  and  besides,  they  are  thoroughly 
American  in  all  their  sympathies  and  aspirations. 


A    SONNET. 

BY  JITLIA  H.  MAY. 

O  FRIEND  !  to  whom  I  showed  but  yesterday 
My  inmost  heart!     Your  listening  ear  I  miss. 
I  bend  to  hear  your  voice,  I  think  your  kiss 
Is  on  my  lip.     My  pen  I  put  away 
Sometimes,  and  softly  to  myself  I  say, 
"To-morrow  I  will  tell  her  this  and  this," 
Forgetting  you  have  entered  into  bliss. 
And  need  me  not.     Forgetting  that  I  may 
Not  read  my  poem,  that  is  almost  done. 
And  hear  your  gentle  comment,  "It  is  good," 
Or,  "Make  that  better."     Ah!   no  other  one 
Would  care  to  listen,  nor  have  understood 
The  far  beginning  of  the  tales  I've  spun  — 
None  keep  for  me  the  heart  of  motherhood. 
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THE  NEW  SCHOOL   LAW   IN   NEW   HAMPSHIRE. 

BY  HON.  J.  W.  PATTERSON,  LL.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT 
OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION. 

THE  new  school  law  has  run  the  gauntlet  of  misrepresentation 
and  abuse  for  a  year,  and  has  come  forth  stronger  in  itself 
and  in  the  number  of  its  friends  than  when  it  entered  upon  its 
course.  No  law  ever  encountered,  at  the  outset,  bitterer  or  more 
groundless  prejudices  than  this,  and  none  ever  disarmed  opposi- 
tion more  quickly  and  demonstrated  its  power  to  benefit  the 
State.  Its  enemies,  without  any  respectable  reason,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  have  antagonized  it  in  every  possible  way,  so  that  in  some 
towns  it  has  not  accomplished  the  good  that  will  be  possible  under 
more  favorable  circumstances.  But  wherever  it  has  had  a  fair 
chance,  it  has  been  successful  beyond  expectation.  The  feeling 
of  dissatisfaction  at  the  first  was  so  strong  that  several  towns 
refused  to  vote  the  usual  extra  amount  for  school  purposes,  hoping 
thereby  to  discredit  the  law.  But  though  the  sum  paid  to  teach- 
ers the  past  year  is  $10,328.34  less  than  last  year,  the  average 
length  of  the  schools  for  the  whole  State  has  been  two  weeks 
more  than  for  the  previous  year.  The  length  of  the  village 
schools  has  not  materially  varied  from  previous  years,  but  the 
outlying  schools  have  increased  in  towns  which  have  united  their 
small  schools,  from  one  third  to  double  their  former  length. 
This  fact,  coupled  with  the  equally  significant  fact  that  the  incon- 
venience from  increased  distance  and  the  depreciation  of  real 
estate  which  some  predicted,  have  not  been  realized,  has  produced 
a  favorable  change  in  public  opinion.  The  town  reports,  with 
hardly  an  exception,  —  and  many  of  them  were  prepared  by 
boards  hostile  to  the  law  when  elected,  —  comment  favorably  upon 
the  results  of  the  new  system.  There  has  been  a  more  equitable 
distribution  of  educational  opportunities  than  formerly,  and,  as  a 
rule,  better  teachers  have  been  employed  and  more  careful  super- 
vision given  to  their  work. 

We  cannot  see  why  there  should  be  any  controversy  about  this 
law.  It  originated  in  the  most  patriotic  and  unselfish  purpose  to 
lift  the  educational  interests  of  the  people  out  of  a  system  which 
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had  exhausted  its  power  and  furnished  no  hope  of  improvement. 
It  has  worked  successfully  elsewhere,  but  if  it  fails  here  its  origi- 
nators will  be  the  first  to  ask  for  its  repeal.  All  we  desire  \&  that 
it  shall  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  the  clamor  of  a  few  people  who 
imagine  themselves  aggrieved  shall  not  be  allowed  more  consider- 
ation than  the  general  welfare. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  schools  are  not  a  system  of 
private  benevolence,  but  are  an  essential  part  of  our  plan  of  self- 
government  ;  that  they  were  created  for  the  public  welfare,  and 
should  be  so  organized  and  administered  as  to  subserve  this  end. 
Previous  to  1805  the  town  wiis  the  educational,  as  it  still  is  the 
political,  unit ;  and  hence  taxes  were  levied  upon  the  town  for 
the  impartial  education  of  all  children,  not  so  much  on  their  per- 
sonal account  as  because  the  safety  and  well-being  of  society  and 
the  State  demanded  it.     The  equal  distribution  of  school  privi- 
leges is  the  defensible  ground  of  such  taxation.     By  dividing  the 
towns  into  fifteen  or  twenty  fractional  units,  and  distributing  the 
school  funds  to  these  in  the  proportion  of  their  taxable  property, 
we  set  up  a  theory  of  public  instruction  entirely  different  from 
the  original  foundation,  and  which   has  resulted  in  depriving  a 
large  share  of  the  pupilage  of  the  State  of  a  part  of  the  education 
to  which  they  would  have  been  entitled  under  the  original  estab- 
lishment.    By  the  constant  decrease  of  the  population  and  wealth 
of  the  rural  districts,  the  children  of  our  native  population  who 
still  lived  upon  the  homesteads  of  their  fathers  were  growing  up 
in  comparative  ignorance.     If  the  old  plan  did  not  assume  that 
to  be  poor  was  a  crime,  it  did  assume  that  the  equal  education  of 
the  children   in  a  poor  district  was  not  essential  to  the  general 
welfare.     But  even  worse  than  this  —  we  were  taxing  ourselves  in 
many  instances,  by  a  "  fiction  of  law,"  for  the  education  of  chil- 
dren in  districts  where  there  were  no  children  to  be  educated,  and 
it  was  only  by  an  " enabling  act  "  of  the  couit  that  such  districts 
could  use  our  funds,  so  accumulated,  for  other  than  educational 
objects.     This  folly  and  injustice  will  not  be  possible  under  the 
present  system. 

The  act  of  the  last  session  was  designed  to  prevent  a  needless 
waste  of  public  funds,  and  to  destroy  an  inequality  of  educational 
privileges  which  was  a  reproach  to  free  institutions  and  gradually 
degrading  the  intelligence  of  an  important  part  of  our  people, 
and  so  blighting  the  power  and  prosperity   of  the   State.      To 
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secure  a  more  simple  and  efficient  method  of  supervision  and  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  schools  was  the  sole  motive  for  the 
change.  No  man's  rights,  no  man's  real  interests,  have  been  or 
can  be  affected  by  it  adversely.  It  abolishes  district  boundaries 
made  eighty  years  ago,  under  a  condition  of  society  which  has 
passed  away,  but  it  leaves  to  the  people  as  absolute  a  control  of 
their  schools  as  under  the  old  system.  We  honor  the  old  district 
school  for  the  good  it  has  done,  but  it  must  give  way,  as  did  the 
handloom  and  the  wooden  plow,  to  plans  better  suited  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  age,  and  we  shall  make  a  mistake  if  we  refuse  to 
test  the  merits  of  what  seems  to  be  a  more  elastic  system. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  school  district  was  a  little  republic, 
and  that  citizens  learned  the  art  of  government  in  its  meetings. 
This  may  do  for  rhetoric,  but  has  little  foundation  in  fact.  Like 
the  republic  of  Venice,  it  was  more  prolific  of  family  feuds  than 
of  statesmanship.  I  observed  that  it 'was  difficult  to  secure  a 
quorum  at  its  meetings,  and  when  secured,  if  there  was  not  some 
quarrel  on  the  carpet,  they  were  generally  very  stupid  affairs. 
The  town  district  meetings  will  be  greatly  superior  for  all  educa- 
tional purposes. 

The  introduction  of  the  new  system  necessarily  involved  some 
unusual  taxation  by  the  town  for  the  purchase  'of  district  prop- 
erty, and  bore  heavily  upon  those  who  heretofore  had  failed  to 
provide  suitable  buildings  for  the  education  of  their  children. 
This  we  regretted,  but  it  was  just,  as  it  only  equalized  the  burden 
of  taxation  for  the  general  welfare,  and  was  casting  bread  upon 
the  water  to  be  returned  many  fold  in  the  future.  But  this  has 
passed,  and  will  only  be  repeated  in  an  attempt  to  return  to  the 
old  system. 

The  new  law  has  already  proved  itself  more  efficient  and 
economical  than  that  which  it  supplanted.  We  do  not  claim  that 
it  is  perfect.  It  will  doubtless  be  improved  by  judicious  amend- 
ments, but,  as  it  is,  it  would  work  with  little  friction  but  for  the 
excepted  districts.  The  exempted  schools  were  forced  into  exist- 
ence by  the  inadequacy  of  the  old  system,  and  were  a  standing 
protest  against  it.  I  do  not  at  present  feel  at  liberty  to  ask  that 
they  should  be  abolished,  but  should  be  glad  if  they  would  volun- 
tarily surrender  their  isolated  attitude,  and,  casting  in  their  lot 
with  others,  help  to  advance  all  to  a  higher  standard.  Would  it 
not  be  more  patriotic  and  unselfish  to  do  so  ?    Should  not  the  town 


be  a  anit  in  this  fnzidaa»»tal  interest  now.  »  mt  the  first? 
Would  DOC  thr  eeoeril  wiel£ii«  be  Adranccd  therefar?  It  would 
remove  an  eLement  of  discord  from  oar  towns*  and  when  the  sys- 
tem was  nr«laceii  to  woridn^r  order.  I  belieTe  no  part  would  suf- 
fer fn^m  the  ohan;,:e.  but  all  would  reach  a  h^fher  standard  of 
excellence- 

IIis^t*:*rr  and.  in  tLe»<*  •l&v»  of  ra;*id  deTe!<:*pment.  our  own  ob- 
serration  tea^h  us  tLii  mental  and  moral  discipline  secured  in  the 
acquisition  «'>t  kn*.*wlr«lsrr  are  zbr  !K*im.-e  of  material  prosperitr  and 
social  elevation  :  tr^a:'  ;hrv  ire  ibe  o>::servarive  fon.-e  which  main- 
tains  thr  re^uLir  and  >tra«Lv  ^^-J^e^s^  •*!  Lations  and  brings  that 
enlivrtieued  and  iiidej^r-'IeLt  jud^rcirn:  :o  ihr  j^'piular  mind  which 
is  thtr  esBj-rniial  safcr^mard  •  'f  frer  iLstituii-  'H*. 

All  wLvi  study  the  vTOcdiiivn*  whioL  regulate  the  growth  of 
societv.  all  wh«»  reflt^-:  up-.n  :Le  :^rll  wLi*.h  the  waves  of  passion- 
ate and  brutal  igrior.i::..  e  -Liily  breAkin^:  uj<»n  our  shores  portend 
to  the  republic,  are  ii«:ply  ^onorrre^l  for  the  inorease  and  spread 
of  intelligence.  M«  Jrm  faciliries  •»!  intcnx-urse  expose  us  to 
danger  fr«im  the  ignorant  and  vrlminAl  cl^ssses  «.*£  all  lands.  Isola- 
tion L<  impc»s*iMe.  School>  are  the  ^heaj^^t  and  strongest  de- 
fence of  ci\"ili2ed  S twites.  All  «'iir  chi'.tireu  mu>t  aot^uire  at  least 
the  eltrmenis  of  scit- net-  and  be  iiisjireJ  with  a  love  for  our  insti- 
tutions. To  pro\"idr  thtriu  wiih  anythini:  less  than  the  best  oppor- 
tunititrs  in  •♦ur  jN.'wer  is  crimin:il. 

Xo  State  that  would  ivq«tuate  its  institutions,  no  State  that 
would  keep  pace  with  the  age  in  material  improvements,  no  State 
that  would  advance  the  e£c  iency  and  character  of  its  people,  can 
afford  to  have  any  but  the  mc«st  approved  system  of  public 
instruction.  Where  sliall  wtr  find  the  best  patterns,  and  of  whom 
will  it  l»e  wise  for  us  to  take  counsel  in  such  matters? 


If  books  cost  in  proportion  to  their  grade  or  value,  or  if  the 
higher  levels  of  composition  and  creation  were,  of  neces^tv,  so 
written  that  they  could  be  understoixi  only  by  severe  application, 
like  that  of  learning  a  foreign  language  or  the  higher  mathematics, 
how  would  societv  be  affected  with  a  fresh  and  worthv  sense  of 
the  privilege  of  books  and  reading !  T.  Starr  Kjisg. 
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A   PLEA   FOR   SOCIAL    TRAINING. 

BY  MARA  L.  PRATT. 

**  Address,  man,  address  I  ** 

F  the  learned  philosophical  and  psychological  pages  of  this 
magazine  will  permit  the  encroachment  of  so  superficial  a 
theme,  we  fain  would  offer  a  plea  for  the  social  training  of  girls 
in  our  academies,  seminaries,  and  colleges. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  evolve  any  series  of  analytic  or  synthetic 
modes  which  shall  serve  as  a  sort  of  sop  for  Cerberus  in  presenting 
this  plea,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  could 
be  devised ;  and  in  the  second  place,  those  who  are  too  learned  or 
too  ignorant  to  feel  the  worth  of  this  so-called  superficial  gloss  of 
manners  would  not  be  convinced  by  Socrates  himself. 

As  Emerson  says,  —  and  manners  and  Emerson  are  inseparable, 
—  "  manners  may  be  superficial ;  but  so  are  the  dewdrops  which 
give  such  a  depth  to  the  morning  meadows." 

In  the  zeal  that  has  inspired  the  patrons  of  education  to  estab- 
lish colleges  for  women,  and  the  earnestness  of  students  to  appro- 
priate these  new  opportunities  for  higher  education,  it  may  be 
that  one  very  important  factor  in  woman's  education  is  overlooked, 
namely,  social  culture.  In  times  past,  our  so-called  fashionable 
boarding-schools  had  the  reputation  at  least  of  sending  forth  a 
class  of  young  ladies  well  versed  in  ballroom  etiquette,  but  utterly 
helpless  and  ignorant  on  every  other  subject.  Perhaps  this  was 
true ;  but  is  there  not  danger,  in  the  present  reaction,  of  swinging 
to  the  other  extreme? 

Our  colleges  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  earnest  students. 
The  standard  is  held  so  high  that  the  weak,  aimless  young  women 
"  drop  out "  before  their  course  of  study  is  finished,  leaving  only 
those  who  are  well  worthy  of  the  teacher's  best  efforts.  Many 
of  these  earnest  students  are  young  women  who  have  by  hard, 
persistent  toil  worked  their  way  to  the  college,  and  who  need  not 
only  "differential  calculus"  or  "transcendental  geometry,"  but 
also  training  in  that  broad,  general  culture  of  manner  which  their 
home-life  could  not  give,  upon  which  their  future   success  so 
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much  depends,  and  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand  of  their 
teachers. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  material  standpoint  alone,  there  was  never 
a  time  when  the  educated  women  of  society  needed  so  much  that 
grace  of  manner,  that  perfection  of  repose  and  freedom  from  self, 
whose  subtle  influence  is  felt  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Just  now,  when  women  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  having 
equal  rights  and  equal  abilities  in  the  educational  contest,  we 
cannot  afford  to  send  out  into  the  world  a  class  of  girls  encum- 
bered with  awkward  self-consciousness  and  ignorance  of  social 
manners.  No  matter  how  perfect  a  boor  a  boy  may  be  when  he 
emerges  from  college,  the  community  is  ready  to  protect  him 
with :  ^^  The  dear  boy  is  a  little  uncouth,  to  be  sure :  he  has  been 
so  shut  out  from  society  during  these  years  of  study  ;  and  then,  too, 
every  great  man  is  a  unique,  you  know."  But  on  the  other  hand, 
let  a  girl  come  forth  half  as  uncouth,  an<l  instantly  those  same 
protecting  hands  are  raised  in  holy  horror:  "So  shocking!  so 
abnormal !  so  strong-minded !  *' 

And  so  the  right  may  be  claimed  for  the  college  girls  to  be 
trained  in  all  that  goes  to  overcome  this  awkward  self-conscious- 
ness which  we  see  so  much  in  j'oung  girls,  if  they  would  make 
life  a  success,  or  would  be  recognized  as  exponents  of  the  higher 
intellectual  power. 

This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  social  training;  through 
this  only  can  come  the  power  of  putting  themselves  at  ease  with 
people ;  of  doing  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  ; 
of  coming  out  to  meet  people  with  that  frank  self-reliance  which, 
to  quote  Emerson  again,  "  is  the  basis  of  good  manners.'^ 

A  young  college  girl  who  had  previously  spent  two  or  three 
winters  in  society,  while  at  home  on  a  vacation  said  to  a  friend : 
**Do  you  know,  last  evening  at  the  musicale  I  found  myself 
behaving  and  feeling  quite  like  a  dShutante^  so  long  it  is  since  I 
have  met  any  one  but  the  girls."  Another  college  girl,  while 
spending  a  vacation  with  a  friend,  said :  "  I  really  hope  you  will 
have  no  company  while  I  am  here.  I  should  n't  know  how  to 
behave  myself,  we  are  so  shut  off  from  society  at  college." 

These  were,  of  course,  school-girl  exaggerations;  still,  they 
were  symptoms  —  and  a  wise  physician  finds  it  worth  whUe  to 
observe  carefully  the  symptoms 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  certain  academic  school  for  girls  was  visited. 
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As  class  after  class  appeared,  one  could  but  notice  the  almost 
negligent  appearance  of  the  young  women.  "  Our  girls  are  too 
thoroughly  students  to  spend  much  time  on  their  every-day 
toilets,"  said  one  of  the  teachers,  with  the  air  of  one  who  calls 
attention  to  a  very  excellent  thing.  And,  "  Oh,  we  see  no  one 
but  each  other,  so  we  don't  dress  up,"  said  the  girk.  Everywhere 
one  was  conscious  of  that  we-are-here-to-study  atmosphere,  so  com- 
mendable in  itself,  had  it  not  been  at  the  expense  of  those  little 
subtleties  of  polish  and  true  refinement. 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  a  young  man,  a  few  evenings 
since,  "  would  induce  me  to  allow  a  sister  of  mine  to  enter  one  of 

those  colleges  for  women.     I  was  at  the commencement  one 

June,  and  met  a  great  many  of  the  graduates.  Bless  me  !  they 
were  so  self-conscious,  so  ill  at  ease ;  they  made  me  feel  like 
a  soph  in  his  first  tall  hat.  Not  wishing  to  insult  these  intellec- 
tual young  women  with  ordinary  society  twaddle,  I  tried  to  talk 
on  the  general  topics  of  the  day,  but  I  soon  became  conscious  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  that  I  was  a  bore.  Thinking  that  very 
likely  these  young  graduates,  in  their  close  attention  to  work,  had 
had  no  time  for  general  reading,  and  berating  myself  that  I  had 
not  considered  it  before,  I  endeavored  to  exculpate  myself  by 
referring  to  literary  affairs ;  but  they  had  n't  taken  that  course. 
Science  ?  They  had  n't  taken  that  course.  Why,  I  came  away 
thinking  society  girls,  with  all  their  vapidness,  preferable  to  these 
college-bred  females.  A  society  girl  can  always  handle  a  conver- 
sation some  way  if  she  does  n't  know  a  Greek  grammar,  and  she 
does  n't  make  a  fellow  feel  so  pesky  awkward."  And  so  saying, 
this  young  man  stalked  off  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  settled 
the  whole  affair  once  for  all. 

The  above  is  not  presented  as  an  example  of  elegant  English, 
neither  as  an  argument  of  itself  for  the  social  training  of  our 
young  women.  It  was  said  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  boy  of 
twenty,  and  it  gave  his  hearers  quite  the  desire  to  subject  the 
young  man  to  the  good  old  nursery  regime  ;  stiU,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  the  fools,  the  children,  and  our  enemies  that  often  tell 
us  the  most  direct  truths. 

"  Were  I  the  president  of  a  college  for  women,"  said  a  lady 
interested  in  education,  "  I  would  demand  that  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  institution  —  teachers  and  pupils  —  should,  once 
a  week  at  least,  dress  in  her  very  best,  and  meet  socially  some- 
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where,  somehow,  if  only  at  the  tea-table.  There  is  something 
humanizing  in  being  dressed  in  one's  best.  The  pupils  should 
hold  receptions.  The  town-folk  should  be  invited,  and  the  pupils 
should  ^  receive.'  The  power  of  adaptation  to  strangers  and  to 
strange  circumstances  should  be  acquired.  I  would  present  it  to 
them  on  moral  grounds.  Why,  awkward  self-consciousness  is  but 
a  sort  of  selfishness  and  self-conceit !  " 

A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  at  one  of  our  seminaries 
for  women  a  few  weeks  since,  which  suggests  that  perhaps 
teachers  themselves  are  not  above  criticism  in  this  subject  of 
manners.  A  certain  professor  was  called  to  lecture  before  the 
pupils.  During  his  stay  he  was  taken  ilU  and  a  lady  of  considera- 
ble brightness  and  breadth  of  culture  who  chanced  to  be  teaching 
there  for  a  few  days  was  given  the  supervision  of  his  care. 

"  Do  you  stay  here  all  the  time  ?  Are  you  one  of  the  teachers  ?  " 
asked  the  professor,  quizzically. 

"  No,  I  am  only  "  — 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  interrupted ;  "  your  very  bearing  is  different  1 
Humph ! " 

And  so  the  plea  may  be  made  that  with  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin,  the  science  and  the  mathematics,  we  intersperse  a  little, 
yes,  a  great  deal,  of  that  social  training  which  will  in  the  young 
woman's  future  make  society  so  much  more  a  pleasure  to  her, 
and  herself  so  much  more  a  power  for  good  to  society. 

Something  in  this  direction  is  being  gained  unconsciously  in 
those  schools  and  colleges  which  have  established  gymnasia.  With 
the  physical  training  which  must  bring  grace  and  ease  of  motion, 
there  cannot  but  be  absorbed  some  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of 
ease  and  grace. 

Our  pupils  are  not  all  ^^  to  the  manner  bom,"  and  in  most  cases 
no  one  feels  it  more  keenly  than  do  the  pupils  themselves ;  but 
they  can  all  in  a  large  degree  be  to  the  manner  trained,  if  the 
teacher  will  encourage  the  sentiment  in  her  school,  and  make 
some  little  effort  on  her  own  part  to  put  her  pupils  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  that  perfect  ease  of  manner,  that  strength  of  self-reliance, 
which  shall  enable  them  to  use  with  the  truest  economy  their 
talents  for  their  own  advancement  and  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows.  Which  think  you  will  avail  a  young  woman  the  more : 
a  mind  stored  with  the  profoundest  fact-lore,  concealed  under  an 
exterior  timid,  shrinking,  and  hampered  by  an  abnormal  sense  of 
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self-consciousness;  or  a  mind  perhaps  a  little  less  stored,  but 
uniting  with  it  that  ease  and  strength  of  bearing  which  conceals 
nothing,  but  illumines  all  ? 

Or,  placing  it  on  a  higher  and  better  plane,  if  it  is  the  student's 
aim  to  put  herself  in  a  position  to  help  and  guide  others  as  a 
teacher,  a  lecturer,  or  in  a  profession,  what  mightier  power  can 
she  bring  to  bear  upon  her  work  than  that  of  dignified  address? 


PSALMUS  XLVL 
LATINE  REDDITUS.     (Elegiac  Distich.) 

B.  L.  \yOOGY.,  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

PERFUGIUM  nostrum  est  Deus  atque  potentia  nostra. 
Rebus  in  adversis  undique  proraptus  opis. 
Ergo  fidentes  erimus,  terra  ut  moveatur, 
Mittantur  montes  in  medium  pellagus  ; 
Cum  mare  saevitia  freniat  immani  fremituque, 
Cum  montes  quatiat  turgidus  sestus  aquis. 
Est  fluvius  qui  undis  urbem  Divi  exhilarabit, 
In  Summi  templis  sanctum  adytumque  Dei. 
In  medio  Deus  est ;  minime  turbabitur  ilia : 
Illi  adjutor  erit,  mane  Deusque  aderit. 
Gentes  turbatae  sunt  inclinataque  regna : 
Voce  sua  insonuit,  motaque  terra  gravis. 
Nobiscum  est  Dominus  dux  milium  adusque  verendus ; 
Servator  nobis  est  Deus  ipse  Jacob. 
O  veniamus,  nos  videamus  opus  Domini  ingens, 
Quanta  super  terram  prodigia  eflBciat. 
Usque  ad  terrse  orbis  finem  aufert  bella  timenda; 
Frangit  telum,  arcum ;  concremat  igne  rotas. 
Discite  per  tacitum  Divum  meme  esse  supremum : 
In  terris  toUar  laude,  et  apud  populus. 
Nobiscum  est  Dominus  dux  milium  adusque  verendus : 
Servator  nobis  est  Deus  ipse  Jacob. 
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A    STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH, 

BT  M.  ELLEN  BARKER,  ST.  ALBANS,  VERMONT. 

THAT  part  of  the  universe  which  thinks  and  feels  and  wills, 
which  eludes  detection  from  every  sense,  resists  chemical 
analysis,  defies  the  dictionary  and  the  psychologist,  and  itself 
bafBes  its  own  search,  that  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  part 
continually  seeks  expression,  is  forever  trying  to  tell  what  it  has 
done,  what  it  is  doing,  what  it  proposes  to  do.  For  this  expres- 
sion it  is  given  a  mortal  body,  of  which  Emerson  says :  '"If  it 
were  made  of  glass  or  of  air,  and  the  thoughts  were  written  on 
Bteel  tablets  within,  it  could  not  publish  more  trul}*  its  meaning 
than  now.  The  whole  economy  of  nature  is  bent  on  expression. 
The  tell-tale  body  is  all  tongues.'"  Nature  and  art  alike  penetrate 
the  gray  cloister  walls  through  the  gateways  of  sense,  to  what 
purpose  is  shown  by  the  language  in  which  they  reappear; 
whether  that  language  be  expressed  in  vocal  sounds,  in  symbolic 
characters,  in  harmony  of  tone,  as  music,  in  delicacy  and  wealth 
of  color,  as  painting,  in  grace  of  form,  as  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, or  in  the  very  life-cells  and  tissue  of  character.  Language 
is  the  mold  in  which  emotion  and  thought  take  such  permanent 
and  significant  shape  that  the  study  of  language  reveals  the 
origin  of  nations,  their  history,  and  their  destiny.  The  language 
we  use  reveals  our  individual  biography,  discloses  the  currents 
of  our  thought  and  action;  it  determines  and  publishes  our 
character. 

Only  as  we  come  to  believe  and  appreciate  this,  can  we  under- 
stand how  the  development  of  the  mind  from  its  infancy  to  its  yet 
undiscovered  limits  involves  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  people  and  things  and  Gradgrindish  facts 
about  it,  but  equally  the  cultivation  of  such  a  power  over  this 
tell-tale  body  that  it  shall  tell  only  true  tales  and  tell  them  truly. 
More  and  more  do  teachers,  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  enthu- 
siastic disciples  of  Delsarte,  who  believe  that  every  especial  joint 
of  each  finger  has  its  especial  part  to  play  in  the  act  of  expres- 
sion, —  more  and  more  seriously  do  they  all  study  this  problem  of 
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expression,  and  so  much  is  there  to  be  investigated  in  the  simpler 
forms  of  vocal  and  written  speech,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  subtler  modes  by  which  mind  reaches  out  to  mind. 

The  question  asked  us,  How  shall  elementary  English  be  taught 
in  the  common  schools?  means,  does  it  not.  How  shall  we  teach 
children  to  speak  and  to  write  simply,  accurately,  and  freely? 
The  old  methods  are  now  so  old  they  will  erelong  be  quite  for- 
gotten;  the  reading  lessons  that  were  never  truly  read,  for  the 
hard  words  and  big  thoughts  were  still  in  unthinkable  space ;  the 
long  columns  of  longer  words  to  be  spelled,  even  though  they 
should  never  again  be  seen  or  heard  by  the  unhappy  speller; 
learning  rules  about  a  language  daily  used  but  never  studied; 
rules  and  exceptions,  parsing  and  parsing  and  more  parsing,  and 
the  worst  fault  of  it  all,  not  that  it  was  wrong,  but  that  it  was  in 
the  wrong  place  in  the  order  of  things,  not  preceded  by  thought 
and  the  study  of  thought,  by  the  recognition  of  the  resemblances 
and  differences  of  ideas  and  words. 

Nature's  methods  are  wise  and  sure,  and  wise  teachers  and  wise 
parents  have  learned  most  from  her.  To  work  in  harmony  with 
the  forces  that  control  her,  with  the  infinite  thought  of  which 
she  is  the  expression,  is  to  work  with  the  mightiest  power  in 
human  reach.  To  work  in  any  other  way  is  to  have  the  same 
force  arrayed  against  one,  and  whatever  native  talent  or  acquired 
strength  or  artificial  help  one  may  command  and  use,  failure  is 
certain.  Watching  the  beginnings  of  speech  in  the  child  from 
the  first  lisping  word  till  in  nursery  parlance  "he  talks  every- 
thing," we  may  notice  first  this :  The  child  recognizes  and  can 
select  many  objects  long  before  he  can  name  one,  even  that  one 
nearest  and  dearest ;  he  understands  far  more  than  he  can  ex- 
press, can  associate  act  with  actor,  cause  with  effect,  attribute 
with  object.  This  should  teach  us  that  before  a  child  can  speak 
or  write  about  anything,  he  must  have  many  pretty  distinct  ideas 
about  it  and  some  few  clear  thoughts ;  while  another  point,  and 
an  encouraging  one,  is  that  children  sometimes  understand  yet 
give  no  sign ;  yes,  and  sometimes  know  a  little,  yet  truly  "  cannot 
tell."  How  hard  it  is,  in  the  hurry  of  our  ambition  and  the 
crowding  of  duties,  to  believe  that  something  is  really  doing  in 
some  slow-working  brain,  and  to  wait,  till  patience  wearies,  per- 
haps never  to  see  results ! 

Into  baby's  vocabulary  come  first  names  of  the  ideas  we  judge 
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be  a  unit  in  this  fundamental  interest  now,  as  at  the  first? 
Would  not  the  general  welfare  be  advanced  thereby  ?  It  would 
remove  an  element  of  discord  from  our  towns,  and  when  the  sjts- 
tem  was  reduced  to  working  order,  I  believe  no  part  would  suf- 
fer from  the  change,  but  all  would  reach  a  higher  standard  of 
excellence. 

History  and,  in  these  days  of  rapid  development,  our  own  ob- 
servation teach  us  that  mental  and  moral  discipline  secured  in  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  are  the  source  of  material  prosperity  and 
social  elevation  ;  that?  they  are  the  conservative  force  which  main- 
tains the  regular  and  steady  progress  of  nations  and  brings  that 
enlightened  and  independent  judgment  to  the  popular  mind  which 
is  the  essential  safeguai'd  of  free  institutions. 

All  who  study  the  conditions  which  regulate  the  growth  of 
society,  all  who  reflect  upon  the  peril  which  the  waves  of  passion- 
ate and  brutal  ignorance  daily  breaking  upon  our  shores  portend 
to  the  republic,  are  deeply  concerned  for  the  increase  and  spread 
of  intelligence.  Modern  facilities  of  intercourse  expose  us  to 
danger  from  the  ignorant  and  criminal  classes  of  all  lands.  Isola- 
tion is  impossible.  Schools  are  the  cheapest  and  strongest  de- 
fence of  civilized  States.  All  our  children  must  acquire  at  least 
the  elements  of  science  and  be  inspired  with  a  love  for  our  insti- 
tutions. To  provide  them  with  anything  less  than  the  best  oppor- 
tunities in  our  power  is  criminal. 

No  State  that  would  perpetuate  its  institutions,  no  State  that 
would  keep  pace  with  the  age  in  material  improvements,  no  State 
that  would  advance  the  efficiency  and  character  of  its  people,  can 
afford  to  have  any  but  the  most  approved  system  of  public 
instruction.  Where  shall  we  find  the  best  patterns,  and  of  whom 
will  it  be  wise  for  us  to  take  counsel  in  such  matters  ? 


If  books  cost  in  proportion  to  their  grade  or  value,  or  if  the 
higher  levels  of  composition  and  creation  were,  of  necessity,  so 
written  that  they  could  be  understood  only  by  severe  application, 
like  that  of  learning  a  foreign  language  or  the  higher  mathematics, 
how  would  society  be  affected  wth  a  fresh  and  worthy  sense  of 
the  privilege  of  books  and  i*eading !  T.  Stabb  King. 
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A   PLEA   FOR   SOCIAL    TRAINING. 

BY  MARA  L.  PRATT. 

*^  Address,  man,  address  I  *' 

IF  the  learned  philosophical  and  psychological  pages  of  this 
magazine  will  permit  the  encroachment  of  so  superficial  a 
theme,  we  fain  would  offer  a  plea  for  the  social  training  of  girls 
in  our  academies,  seminaries,  and  colleges. 

It  is  not  proposed  to  evolve  any  series  of  analytic  or  synthetic 
modes  which  shall  serve  as  a  sort  of  sop  for  Cerberus  in  presenting 
this  plea,  because,  in  the  first  place,  it  may  be  doubted  if  any  could 
be  devised ;  and  in  the  second  place,  those  who  are  too  learned  or 
too  ignorant  to  feel  the  worth  of  this  so-called  superficial  gloss  of 
manners  would  not  be  convinced  by  Socrates  himself. 

As  Emerson  says,  —  and  manners  and  Emerson  are  inseparable, 
—  "  manners  may  be  superficial ;  but  so  are  the  dewdrops  which 
give  such  a  depth  to  the  morning  meadows." 

In  the  zeal  that  has  inspired  the  patrons  of  education  to  estab- 
lish colleges  for  women,  and  the  earnestness  of  students  to  appro- 
priate these  new  opportunities  for  higher  education,  it  may  be 
that  one  very  important  factor  in  woman's  education  is  overlooked, 
namely,  social  culture.  In  times  past,  our  so-called  fashionable 
boarding-schools  had  the  reputation  at  least  of  sending  forth  a 
class  of  young  ladies  well  versed  in  ballroom  etiquette,  but  utterly 
helpless  and  ignorant  on  every  other  subject.  Perhaps  this  was 
true ;  but  is  there  not  danger,  in  the  present  reaction,  of  swinging 
to  the  other  extreme? 

Our  colleges  are  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  earnest  students. 
The  standard  is  held  so  high  that  the  weak,  aimless  young  women 
"  drop  out "  before  their  course  of  study  is  finished,  leaving  only 
those  who  are  well  worthy  of  the  teacher's  best  efforts.  Many 
of  these  earnest  students  are  young  women  who  have  by  hard, 
persistent  toil  worked  their  way  to  the  college,  and  who  need  not 
only  "differential  calculus"  or  "transcendental  geometry,"  but 
also  training  in  that  broad,  general  culture  of  manner  which  their 
home-life  could  not  give,  upon  which  their  future   success  so 
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much  depends,  and  which  they  have  a  right  to  demand  of  their 
teachers. 

Looking  at  it  from  a  material  standpoint  alone,  there  was  never 
a  time  when  the  educated  women  of  society  needed  so  much  that 
grace  of  manner,  that  perfection  of  repose  and  freedom  from  self, 
whose  subtle  influence  is  felt  by  all,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest. 
Just  now,  when  women  are  beginning  to  be  recognized  as  having 
equal  rights  and  equal  abilities  in  the  educational  contest,  we 
cannot  afford  to  send  out  into  the  world  a  class  of  girls  encum- 
bered with  awkward  self-consciousness  and  ignorance  of  social 
mannera.  No  matter  how  i)erfect  a  boor  a  boy  may  be  when  he 
emerges  from  college,  the  community  is  ready  to  protect  him 
with :  "  The  dear  boy  is  a  little  uncouth,  to  be  sure ;  he  has  been 
80  shut  out  from  society  during  these  years  of  study  ;  and  then,  too, 
every  great  man  is  a  unique,  you  know."  But  on  the  other  hand, 
let  a  girl  come  forth  half  as  uncouth,  an<l  instantly  those  same 
protecting  hands  are  raised  in  holy  horror :  ^^  So  shocking !  so 
abnormal !  so  strong-minded !  '* 

And  so  the  right  may  be  claimed  for  the  college  girls  to  be 
trained  in  all  that  goes  to  overcome  this  awkward  self-conscious- 
ness which  we  see  so  much  in  young  girls,  if  they  would  make 
life  a  success,  or  would  be  recognized  as  exponents  of  the  higher 
intellectual  power. 

This  can  be  brought  about  only  by  social  training;  through 
this  only  can  come  the  power  of  putting  themselves  at  ease  with 
people  ;  of  doing  and  saying  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time  ; 
of  coming  out  to  meet  people  with  that  frank  self-reliance  which, 
to  quote  Emerson  again,  '^  is  the  basis  of  good  manners.'' 

A  young  college  girl  who  had  previously  spent  two  or  three 
winters  in  society,  while  at  home  on  a  vacation  said  to  a  friend : 
**Do  you  know,  last  evening  at  the  musicale  I  found  myself 
behaving  and  feeling  quite  like  a  dShutante^  so  long  it  is  since  I 
have  met  any  one  but  the  girls."  Another  college  girl,  while 
spending  a  vacation  with  a  friend,  said :  "  I  really  hope  you  will 
have  no  company  while  I  am  here.  I  should  n't  know  how  to 
behave  myself,  we  are  so  shut  off  from  society  at  college." 

These  were,  of  course,  school-girl  exaggerations;  still,  they 
were  symptoms  —  and  a  wise  physician  finds  it  worth  while  to 
observe  carefully  the  symptoms 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  certain  academic  school  for  girls  was  visited. 
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As  class  after  class  appeared,  one  could  but  notice  the  almost 
negligent  appearance  of  the  young  women.  "  Our  girls  are  too 
thoroughly  students  to  spend  much  time  on  their  every-day 
toilets,"  said  one  of  the  teachers,  with  the  air  of  one  who  calls 
attention  to  a  very  excellent  thing.  And,  "  Oh,  we  see  no  one 
but  each  other,  so  we  don't  dress  up,"  said  the  girls.  Everywhere 
one  was  conscious  of  that  we-are-here-to-study  atmosphere,  so  com- 
mendable in  itself,  had  it  not  been  at  the  expense  of  those  little 
subtleties  of  polish  and  true  refinement. 

"Nothing  in  the  world,"  said  a  young  man,  a  few  evenings 
since,  "  would  induce  me  to  allow  a  sister  of  mine  to  enter  one  of 

those  colleges  for  women.     I  was  at  the commencement  one 

June,  and  met  a  great  many  of  the  graduates.  Bless  me  !  they 
were  so  self-conscious,  so  ill  at  ease ;  they  made  me  feel  like 
a  soph  in  his  first  tall  hat.  Not  wishing  to  insult  these  intellec- 
tual young  women  with  ordinary  society  twaddle,  I  tried  to  talk 
on  the  general  topics  of  the  day,  but  I  soon  became  conscious  that 
something  was  wrong,  and  that  I  was  a  bore.  Thinking  that  very 
likely  these  young  graduates,  in  their  close  attention  to  work,  had 
had  no  time  for  general  reading,  and  berating  myself  that  I  had 
not  considered  it  before,  I  endeavored  to  exculpate  myself  by 
referring  to  literary  affairs ;  but  they  had  n't  taken  that  course. 
Science  ?  They  had  n't  taken  that  course.  Why,  I  came  away 
thinking  society  girls,  with  all  their  vapidness,  preferable  to  these 
college-bred  females.  A  society  girl  can  always  handle  a  conver- 
sation some  way  if  she  does  n't  know  a  Greek  grammar,  and  she 
does  n't  make  a  fellow  feel  so  pesky  awkward."  And  so  saying, 
this  young  man  stalked  off  with  the  feeling  that  he  had  settled 
the  whole  affair  once  for  all. 

The  above  is  not  presented  as  an  example  of  elegant  English, 
neither  as  an  argument  of  itself  for  the  social  training  of  our 
young  women.  It  was  said  with  all  the  arrogance  of  a  boy  of 
twenty,  and  it  gave  his  hearers  quite  the  desire  to  subject  the 
youn^  man  to  the  good  old  nursery  regime  ;  still,  we  must  admit 
that  it  is  the  fools,  the  children,  and  our  enemies  that  often  tell 
us  the  most  direct  truths. 

"  Were  I  the  president  of  a  college  for  women,"  said  a  lady 
interested  in  education,  "  I  would  demand  that  every  one  con- 
nected with  the  institution  —  teachers  and  pupils  —  should,  once 
a  week  at  least,  dress  in  her  very  best,  and  meet  socially  some- 
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where,  somehow,  if  only  at  the  tea-table.  There  is  something 
humanizing  in  being  dressed  in  one's  best.  The  pupils  should 
hold  receptions.  The  town-folk  should  be  invited,  and  the  pupils 
should  ^  receive.'  The  power  of  adaptation  to  strangers  and  to 
strange  circumstances  should  be  acquired.  I  would  present  it  to 
them  on  moral  grounds.  Why,  awkward  self-consciousness  is  but 
a  sort  of  selfishness  and  self-conceit !  " 

A  rather  amusing  incident  occurred  at  one  of  our  seminaries 
for  women  a  few  weeks  since,  which  suggests  that  perhaps 
teachers  themselves  are  not  above  criticism  in  tliis  subject  of 
manners.  A  certain  professor  was  called  to  lecture  before  the 
pupils.  During  his  stay  he  was  taken  ill,  and  a  lady  of  considera- 
ble brightness  and  breadth  of  culture  who  chanced  to  be  teaching 
there  for  a  few  days  was  given  the  supervision  of  his  care. 

"  Do  you  stay  here  all  the  time  ?  Are  you  one  of  the  teachers  ?  '* 
asked  the  professor,  quizzically. 

"  No,  I  am  only  "  — 

"  I  knew  it,"  he  interrupted ;  *'  your  very  bearing  is  different  I 
Humph!" 

And  so  the  plea  may  be  made  that  with  the  Greek  and  the 
Latin,  the  science  and  the  mathematics,  we  intersperse  a  little, 
yes,  a  great  deal,  of  that  social  training  which  will  in  the  young 
woman's  future  make  society  so  much  more  a  pleasure  to  her, 
and  herself  so  much  more  a  power  for  good  to  society. 

Something  in  this  direction  is  being  gained  unconsciously  in 
those  schools  and  colleges  which  have  established  gymnasia.  With 
the  physical  training  which  must  bring  grace  and  ease  of  motion, 
there  cannot  but  be  absorbed  some  appreciation  of  the  ethics  of 
ease  and  grace. 

Our  pupils  are  not  all  ^^  to  the  manner  bom,"  and  in  most  cases 
no  one  feels  it  more  keenly  than  do  the  pupils  themselves ;  but 
they  can  all  in  a  large  degree  be  to  the  manner  trained,  if  the 
teacher  will  encourage  the  sentiment  in  her  school,  and  make 
some  little  effort  on  her  own  part  to  put  her  pupils  in  the  way  of 
acquiring  that  perfect  ease  of  manner,  that  strength  of  self-reliance, 
which  shall  enable  them  to  use  with  the  truest  economy  their 
talents  for  their  own  advancement  and  for  the  good  of  their 
fellows.  Which  think  you  will  avail  a  young  woman  the  more : 
a  mind  stored  with  the  profoundest  fact-lore,  concealed  under  an 
exterior  timid,  shrinking,  and  hampered  by  an  abnormal  sense  of 
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self-€onsciousness ;  or  a  mind  perhaps  a  little  less  stored,  but 
uniting  with  it  that  ease  and  strength  of  bearing  which  conceals 
nothing,  but  illumines  all  ? 

Or,  placing  it  on  a  higher  and  better  plane,  if  it  is  the  student's 
aim  to  put  herself  in  a  position  to  help  and  guide  others  as  a 
teacher,  a  lecturer,  or  in  a  profession,  what  mightier  power  can 
she  bring  to  bear  upon  her  work  than  that  of  dignified  address  ? 


PSALMUS  XLVL 
LATINE  REDDITUS.     (Elegiac  Distich.) 

B.  L.  D'OOGE,  Michigan  State  Normal  School. 

PERFUGIUM  nostrum  est  Deus  atque  potentia  nostra. 
Rebus  in  adversis  undique  promptus  opis. 
Ergo  fidentes  erimus,  terra  ut  moveatur, 
Mittantui*  montes  in  medium  pellagus ; 
Cum  mare  saevitia  freniat  immani  fremituque, 
Cum  montes  quatiat  turgidus  sestus  aquis. 
Est  fluvius  qui  undis  urbem  Divi  exhilarabit, 
In  Summi  templis  sanctum  adytumque  Dei. 
In  medio  Deus  est ;  minime  turbabitur  ilia : 
lUi  adjutor  erit,  mane  Deusque  aderit. 
Gentes  turbatae  sunt  inclinataque  regna : 
Voce  sua  insonuit,  motaque  terra  gravis. 
Nobiscum  est  Dominus  dux  milium  adusque  verendus ; 
Servator  nobis  est  Deus  ipse  Jacob. 
O  veniamus,  nos  videamus  opus  Domini  ingens, 
Quanta  super  terram  prodigia  efficiat. 
Usque  ad  terras  orbis  finem  aufert  bella  timenda; 
Frangit  telum,  arcum ;  concremat  igne  rotas. 
Discite  per  tacitum  Divum  meme  esse  supremum : 
In  terris  tollar  laude,  et  apud  populus. 
Nobiscum  est  Dominus  dux  milium  adusque  verendus : 
Servator  nobis  est  Deus  ipse  Jacob. 
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A   STUDY  IN  ELEMENTARY  ENGLISH. 

BT  M.  ELLEN  BARKEB,  8T.  ALBANS.  VEBMOXT. 

THAT  part  of  the  universe  which  thinks  and  feels  and  wills, 
which  eludes  detection  from  every  sense,  resists  chemical 
analysis,  defies  the  dictionary  and  the  psychologist,  and  itself 
baffles  its  own  search,  that  most  wonderful  and  mysterious  part 
continually  seeks  expression,  is  forever  trying  to  tell  what  it  has 
done,  what  it  is  doing,  what  it  proposes  to  do.  For  this  expres- 
sion it  is  given  a  mortal  body,  of  which  Emerson  says :  ^^  If  it 
were  made  of  glass  or  of  air,  and  the  thoughts  were  written  on 
steel  tablets  within,  it  could  not  publish  more  truly  its  meaning 
than  now.  The  whole  economy  of  nature  is  bent  on  expression. 
The  tell-tale  body  is  all  tongues."  Nature  and  art  alike  penetrate 
the  gray  cloister  walls  through  the  gateways  of  sense,  to  what 
purpose  is  shown  by  the  language  in  which  they  reappear; 
whether  that  language  be  expressed  in  vocal  sounds,  in  symbolic 
characters,  in  harmony  of  tone,  as  music,  in  delicacy  and  wealth 
of  color,  as  painting,  in  grace  of  form,  as  sculpture  and  architec- 
ture, or  in  the  very  life-cells  and  tissue  of  character.  Language 
is  the  mold  in  which  emotion  and  thought  take  such  permanent 
and  significant  shape  that  the  study  of  language  reveals  the 
origin  of  nations,  their  history,  and  their  destiny.  The  language 
we  use  reveals  our  individual  biography,  discloses  the  currents 
of  our  thought  and  action ;  it  determines  and  publishes  our 
character. 

Only  as  we  come  to  believe  and  appreciate  this,  can  we  under- 
stand how  the  development  of  the  mind  from  its  infancy  to  its  yet 
undiscovered  limits  involves  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  world  of  people  and  things  and  Gradgrindish  facts 
about  it,  but  equally  the  cultivation  of  such  a  power  over  this 
tell-tale  body  that  it  shall  tell  only  true  tales  and  tell  them  truly. 
More  and  more  do  teachers,  from  the  primary  grades  to  the  enthu- 
siastic disciples  of  Delsarte,  who  believe  that  every  especial  joint 
of  each  finger  has  its  especial  part  to  play  in  the  act  of  expres- 
sion, —  more  and  more  seriously  do  they  all  study  this  problem  of 
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expression,  and  so  much  is  there  to  be  investigated  in  the  simpler 
forms  of  vocal  and  written  speech,  that  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
discuss  the  subtler  modes  by  which  mind  reaches  out  to  mind. 

The  question  asked  us,  How  shall  elementary  English  be  taught 
in  the  common  schools?  means,  does  it  not.  How  shall  we  teach 
children  to  speak  and  to  write  simply,  accurately,  and  freely? 
The  old  methods  are  now  so  old  they  will  erelong  be  quite  for- 
gotten ;  the  reading  lessons  that  were  never  truly  read,  for  the 
hard  words  and  big  thoughts  were  still  in  unthinkable  space ;  the 
long  columns  of  longer  words  to  be  spelled,  even  though  they 
should  never  again  be  seen  or  heard  by  the  unhappy  speller ; 
learning  rules  about  a  language  daily  used  but  never  studied; 
rules  and  exceptions,  parsing  and  parsing  and  more  parsing,  and 
the  worst  fault  of  it  all,  not  that  it  was  wrong,  but  that  it  was  in 
the  wrong  place  in  the  order  of  things,  not  preceded  by  thought 
and  the  study  of  thought,  by  the  recognition  of  the  resemblances 
and  differences  of  ideas  and  words. 

Nature's  methods  are  wise  and  sure,  and  wise  teachers  and  wise 
parents  have  learned  most  from  her.  To  work  in  harmony  with 
the  forces  that  control  her,  with  the  infinite  thought  of  which 
she  is  the  expression,  is  to  work  with  the  mightiest  power  in 
human  reach.  To  work  in  any  other  way  is  to  have  the  same 
force  arrayed  against  one,  and  whatever  native  talent  or  acquired 
strength  or  artificial  help  one  may  command  and  use,  failure  is 
certain.  Watching  the  beginnings  of  speech  in  the  child  from 
the  first  lisping  word  till  in  nursery  parlance  "he  talks  every- 
thing," we  may  notice  first  this :  The  child  recognizes  and  can 
select  many  objects  long  before  he  can  name  one,  even  that  one 
nearest  and  dearest ;  he  understands  far  more  than  he  can  ex- 
press, can  associate  act  with  actor,  cause  with  effect,  attribute 
with  object.  This  should  teach  us  that  before  a  child  can  speak 
or  write  about  anything,  he  must  have  many  pretty  distinct  ideas 
about  it  and  some  few  clear  thoughts ;  while  another  point,  and 
an  encouraging  one,  is  that  children  sometimes  understand  yet 
give  no  sign ;  yes,  and  sometimes  know  a  little,  yet  truly  "  cannot 
tell."  How  hard  it  is,  in  the  hurry  of  our  ambition  and  the 
crowding  of  duties,  to  believe  that  something  is  really  doing  in 
some  slow-working  brain,  and  to  wait,  till  patience  wearies,  per- 
haps never  to  see  results ! 

Into  baby's  vocabulary  come  first  names  of  the  ideas  we  judge 
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to  be  strongest  and  clearest.  These  first  words  are  learned  mainly 
by  direct  imitation ;  soon,  however,  the  baby  astonishes  the  house- 
hold with  words  they  have  never  taught  him,  and  from  that  time 
he  is  a  continual  surprise  with  his  new  words  and  broken  sen- 
tences, till  the  novelty  is  gone,  with  that  of  the  first  step,  the  first 
tooth,  and  ^^  the  fair  first  time  of  all  good  things.**  So  far  his 
speech  is  imitative  in  style,  but  he  speaks  because  he  thinks, 
speaks  what  he  thinks,  often  to  the  dismay  of  his  relatives.  By- 
and-by  he  goes  to  school ;  he  is  no  longer  the  center  of  a  loving 
&mily,  but  is  only  ^^one  of  the  scholars/*  one  of  a  great  class 
whose  likenesses  are  so  numerous  that  their  unlikenesses  are  too 
commonly  overlooked.  Thereafter  all  that  is  done  with  direct 
reference  to  this  line  of  progress  constitutes  what  are  often  termed 
language  lessons.  They  begin  with  the  first  day  at  school,  and 
widen  in  their  scope  and  are  at  last  gathered  up  in  the  higher 
English  studies:  grammar,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  philology.  They 
furnish  all  the  material  which  is  to  be  used  in  these  studies  later 
on ;  they  invent  and  construct ;  they  are  the  germ  of  composition 
and  essay  writing.  The  child  who  has  had  such  lessons  will  have 
little  trouble  with  his  compositions  when  he  becomes  a  high-school 
boy  ;  he  who  has  not,  and  who  is  not  one  of  the  few  gifted  with 
the  writing  faculty,  has  misery  in  store  for  him,  while  vexation  of 
spirit  lies  in  wait  for  his  teacher.  Yet  how  can  he  write,  having 
been  taught  neither  to  go  about  with  open  eyes  and  ears  and 
active  mind,  nor  to  put  into  words  the  results  of  his  seeing  and 
thinking  ? 

Definitely,  then,  language  lessons  aim  to  quicken  the  perception 
and  to  render  it  more  accurate,  and  to  give  a  knowledge  of  fit 
words  and  their  correct  combination.  Their  practical  application 
can  only  be  suggested,  with  this  always  understood,  that  first  of 
all  we  must  see  at  what  we  are  aiming  and  appreciate  its  impor- 
tance. These  lessons  begin  with  the  preparatory  work  for  reading, 
in  following  out  the  word  or  sentence  method.  Conversations 
about  familiar  objects  and  especially  such  as  are  of  real  interest  to 
the  children,  stimulate  the  spirit  of  discovery  and  give  confidence 
in  expression ;  after  a  little  they  teach  better  forms,  which  should, 
indeed,  be  encouraged  from  the  first,  though  with  care  not  to  let 
the  critical  spirit  get  the  control  of  the  conversation  and  crowd 
out  freedom  of  speech.  A  flower,  a  bird,  a  bug,  a  stone,  a  bit  of 
sponge,  of  glass,  a  butterfly,  a  picture,  —  these  and  a  hundred  more 
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may  furnish  topics.  It  may  be  well  to  caution  one's  self  that  the 
talk  must  not  become  one-sided  and  turn  into  a  lecture;  some 
exercises  cultivate  the  listening  ears ;  these  aim  to  cultivate  the  un- 
ruly tongue.  These  lessons  should  be  continued.  I  believe  them 
to  be  helpful  even  in  the  higher  grades ;  we  may  discover  the  lost 
art  of  conversation,  may  do  a  not  less  important  service  to  society 
by  proving  that  conversation  need  never  lag  for  lack  of  safe  and 
interesting  topics,  or  grow  objectionable  because  of  dangerous 
personalities. 

As  soon  as  the  child  can  write,  the  statements  made  in  the 
familiar  talks  may  be  written,  and  this  is  true  composition  work. 
This  sentence  building  seems  to  me  more  natural,  less  mechanical, 
than  that  followed  by  even  the  best  elementary  grammars,  and 
more  likely  to  produce  an  easy,  simple,  and  individual  style, 
graceful  and  vigorous  if  the  mind  has  grace  and  vigor.  To  this 
may  be  added  lessons  of  continually  increasing  variety,  and  so 
determined  by  the  teacher's  own  outline  and  time  that  I  can  only 
suggest  them.  Copying,  name  and  date  writing,  with  the  use  of 
abbreviations,  lists  of  words  of  related  meanings,  as  articles  of 
food,  the  cries  of  animals,  the  materials  of  house-building,  garden- 
ing implements,  names  of  places  or  of  people,  the  parts  of  objects 
and  their  uses,  names  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  —  all  these  serve 
certain  purposes  if  not  made  too  formal,  and  if  varied  constantly. 
Connected  statements  on  one  subject  may  soon  be  required. 
Story-telling  from  memory  or  from  pictures  is  chiefest  of  delights 
for  some  children,  while  to  others  letter-writing  is  a  pleasant 
task. 

This  is  all  elementary  work ;  that  it  is  not  all  of  the  elementary 
work  you  well  know,  but  a  careful  study  of  the  principles  that 
govern  mental  action,  an  intelligent  comparison  of  the  methods 
of  experienced  teachers,  will  enable  any  teacher  who  will,  to  fill 
out  the  meager  outline. 

Now  I  think  that  along  with  and  by  these  exercises  should  be 
taught  much  that  is  usually  left  until  its  teaching  is  ineffectual  or 
unnecessary,  because  habits  are  already  formed.  Such  are  the 
use  of  the  articles  a  and  an,  the  principal  parts  of  many  such  verbs 
as  go,  write,  and  see.  Teach  that  one  form  is  used  alone  to  tell 
a  present  action,  as,  I  write  now ;  another  to  tell  a  past  action,  as, 
I  wrote  yesterday ;  another  with  am,  as,  I  am  writing ;  another 
with  is  and  have,  as,  I  have  written,  it  is  written.     Teach  these 
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forms  early  and  persistently  and  you  will  cease  to  hear,  ^  I  have 
wrote,"  ^^  I  seen,"  and  similar  barbarisms.  Irregular  plurals  and 
comparisons  can  be  as  readily  taught.  Establish  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee to  drive  ain't,  hain't,  'tain't,  and  warn't  out  of  respectable 
society.  Let  the  grammar  wait  its  time,  the  later  the  better,  so 
long  as  the  facts  of  grammar  are  being  discovered  and  made  of 
daily  use. 

Two  difficulties  meet  the  teachers  in  the  country  schools :  one 
is  the  frequent  change  of  one's  field  of  labor,  the  other,  the  lack  of 
time  for  the  daily  programme.  Both  are  real  hindrances  and  not  to 
be  entirely  overcome  at  best,  but  might  we  not  build  up  a  specialty 
in  every  school  in  which  we  teach,  not  the  same  one,  but  a  new 
one  as  often  as  we  can  afford  it,  for  our  own  sakes  ?  For  instance, 
can  you  not  aim  this  winter  to  eradicate  those  four  hateful  words, 
and  to  teach  es^^ecial  care  in  the  use  of  adverbs  for  adjectives,  or 
to  kill  out  some  faulty  expressions  that  seem  to  be  prevalent  in 
the  school  ?  One  can  tr}^  to  aim  at  only  so  much  of  any  branch 
as  he  can  complete  in  one  term  to  his  tolerable  satisfaction ;  only, 
do  not  expect  to  be  satisfied ;  it  is  n't  one  of  the  earthly  rewards  of 
the  profession.  And  as  for  daily  time,  can  you  not  spare  it  from 
the  reading  class  by  doing  only  a  very  little  work  of  the  ordinary 
sort  two  days  in  the  week,  and  using  the  remaining  time  of  those 
two  recitations  for  this  work,  which  will  certainly  help  the  read- 
ing itself  more  than  any  other  effort  of  yours  can  ? 

As  a  possibly  helpful  suggestion  for  such  work  as  can  be  accom- 
plished in  one  or  two  terms,  in  what  has  always  seemed  to  me 
a  difficult  grade,  I  have  ventured  to  recall  an  undertaking  of  my 
own,  carried  out  under  no  more  favorable  circumstances  than  the 
most  limited  of  Vermont  district  school  teachers  can  create  for 
themselves.  The  grade  referred  to  is  known  as  the  sixth,  and  the 
ages  ranged  from  nine  to  thirteen  years,  an  age  at  which  the 
methods  already  spoken  of  are  getting  difficult  to  maintain  an  in- 
terest in,  and  yet  at  which,  if  ever,  one  needs  to  keep  diligently 
at  the  cultivation  of  the  power  of  expression  ;  for  there  is  a  dumb 
age  coming  to  these  boys  and  girls,  an  age  of  painful  self- 
consciousness  that  makes  even  written  expression  seem  like  pain- 
ful confession,  and  then  they  will  need  have  recourse  to  the  un- 
conscious power  of  habits  formed  earlier.  Then,  too,  this  is  the 
time  when  our  elementary  English  must  begin  to  tend  more  evi- 
dently toward  the  study  of  grammar,  since  this  is  just  at  the 
outset  of  the  grammar  grades. 
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Let  me  tell  you  a  bit  about  my  class  and  you  will  see  that  they 
were  no  more  promising  than  yours.  They  were  mainly  of  foreign 
parentage,  some  of  foreign  birth,  children  of  mechanics,  with  few 
books  at  home  and  no  culture  from  social  intercourse ;  but  they 
were   good   children,  you   understand,  from   little   nine-year-old 

Harry  J ,  whose  name  was  unspellable,  and  whose  eyes  were 

twinkly,  and  whose  feet  would  never  both  be  on  the  floor  at  once, 
to  the  nervous,  half-starved  Irish  girl,  whose  father  was  dead,  and 
who  stood  by  her  mother  and  crippled  brother,  fighting  together 
"  hunger  and  cold,  and  the  sister  bloodhounds  want  and  sin,"  as 
best  they  might.  We  bought  copies  of  Evangeline,  from  the 
Riverside  Literature  Series,  at  a  cost  of  but  fifteen  cents  each,  and 
we  made  them  teach  us  all  the  winter  and  spring.  Page  after 
page  we  studied  together,  now  reading  silently  and  telling  in  class 
both  what  seemed  to  us  the  author's  thought  and  what  that  sug- 
gested to  us ;  now  making  a  spelling  lesson  from  the  more  diflS- 
cult  words  and  finding  their  definitions  and  use;  from  another 
page  studying  primitives  and  derivatives  and  compounds,  and 
forming  new  words  from  them ;  sometimes  replacing  many  words 
and  phrases  by  others  of  similar  meaning.  Then  we  hunted  for 
nouns  and  adjectives  and  studied  their  plurals  and  their  compari- 
sons ;  another  day  we  found  verbs  and  their  subjects  and  studied 
tense  and  number  forms;  prepositional  phrases,  and  clauses 
answering  the  questions  how,  when,  where,  and  why  furnished 
the  work  from  still  other  passages ;  often,  very  often,  a  passage 
was  assigned  as  a  dictation  lesson  —  an  exercise  that  teaches  per- 
manently good  spelling,  punctuation,  and  penmanship  better  than 
any  other  I  know  of;  a  few  conjunctions  and  prepositions  were 
learned  and  selected  from  some  page. 

Interspersed  with  these  lessons  were  various  composition  exer- 
cises. From  one  paragraph  we  made  as  many  short  detached 
statements  as  possible ;  many  descriptions  were  written,  —  of  the 
village,  the  houses,  the  home  and  household  of  Benedict  Bellefon- 
taine,  of  the  home-coming  herds  and  flocks,  of  western  and  south- 
ern scenes,  the  Indian  camp,  the  Louisiana  home,  —  sometimes 
illustrated  by  little  maps  and  plans  of  their  own  or  our  joint 
invention ;  accounts  of  the  different  events,  stories  of  the  lives 
of  several  characters,  and  finally  the  story  of  the  whole  poem. 
In  these  were  not  only  given  the  facts  furnished  by  the  poem,  but 
details  were  supplied  by  the  more  imaginative  ones,  over  the  prob- 
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abilities  of  which  was  many  a  warm  discussiou,  for  we  always 
^^  compared  notes "  in  class,  and  one  or  two  even  cared  to  fill  in 
their  work  from  historical  reading.  We  wrote  and  talked,  read 
and  reread,  learned  quotations  and  studied  easy  similes  and  meta- 
phors, copied  from  memory  and  from  sight,  and  while  there  was 
always  in  my  own  mind  an  outline  of  ideas  connected  with  true 
grammatical  study  with  which  I  wished  them  to  become  familiar, 
there  was  an  effort  to  secure  interest  by  variety  of  daily  lessons, 
as  well  as  by  constant  comparison  of  work.  Every  one  was  inter- 
ested to  know  what  every  one  else  thought  and  said. 

The  points  gained,  not  in  the  same  degree  in  every  pupil,  but 
perceptibly  gained  by  all,  were,  first :  A  choice  vocabulary  which 
they  were  actually  able  to  use,  and  in  good  combinations,  such  as 
spelling-book  never  yet  provided.  Second :  A  recognition  of  all 
the  essential  and  simpler  grammatical  relations,  and  a  knowledge 
of  many  grammatical  terms,  familiarly  used  though  not  formally 
defined;  formal  definitions  without  the  ready  recognition  and 
easy  use  being  only  rubbish  in  a  mind  that  needs  the  room  for 
bright  and  true  and  beautiful  things.  Third :  Some  facility  in 
punctuation,  which,  if  one  writes  as  intelligently  as  he  thinks  and 
reads,  is  best  acquired  by  instinctive  imitation.  Fourth:  A  ten- 
dency to  study  words,  which  doubles,  nay,  quadruples,  one's  read- 
ing power.  Fifth:  A  cultivation  of  the  ear  to  perceive  and 
delight  in  harmony  and  rhythm.  Sixth :  Greater  ease  in  expres- 
sion, both  written  and  oral,  through  practice  in  saying  something 
they  really  knew  and  cared  to  say.  Seventh :  A  strengthening 
and  guiding  of  the  intellect  and  the  imagination,  and  a  quicken- 
ing of  interest  in  the  beautiful  in  nature,  in  character,  in  thought, 
and  in  language.  Eighth:  Familiarity  with  a  classic,  with  a 
graceful  and  elevated  style. 

Possibly  some  of  these  seeming  advantages  existed  only  in  my 
imagination,  but  I  am  pretty  sure  that  I  detected  traces  of  these 
results  in  even  the  dullest.  That  we  kept  ourselves  interested  to 
the  end ;  that  our  competitive  examinations  showed  us  not  to  be 
behind  other  schools  of  the  same  grade  in  the  county  in  knowledge 
of  language  and  power  to  use  it,  —  that  seemed  convincing 
argument  that  the  experiment  was  well  worth  our  while. 

Is  it  worth  your  trying  ?  If  not  with  Evangeline,  with  some 
one  of  many  other  such  works,  each  with  its  especial  adaptation ; 
if  not  with  these,  with  some  selections  in  the  readers  in  use ;  but 
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best  of  all,  I  am  sure,  with  a  complete  poem.  Poetry  is  preferable 
to  prose  for  many  reasons,  among  which  are  greater  variety  of 
form,  suggestiveness,  musical  quality,  and  a  general  "taking" 
power.  Do  not  aim  at  too  many  results ;  not  at  memory  fillings 
but  at  thought  awakening.  Let  the  examinations  test  power  of 
thought,  ability  to  see  and  to  judge,  rather  than  the  number  of 
facts  learned.  For  aid  consult  any  good  educational  journal,  and 
for  the  best  outline  I  know,  the  little  book  made,  used,  and  written 
by  Mr.  Orville  Bright,  of  the  Douglass  School,  Chicago.  But 
none  of  these  furnish  models  for  copying :  they  are  intended  to 
arouse  your  own  thought  and  to  direct  it.  So  long  as  we  or  the 
child  merely  copy  pen-strokes,  painfully  though  accurately  copy, 
so  long  the  results  will  be  mechanical  and  lacking  in  living  permar 
nence.  The  penman  must  get  the  impression  of  the  form,  then 
freedom  of  muscular  movement;  then  the  writing  is  his  own. 
Others'  methods  should  be  used  in  the  same  way,  only  to  give 
aim  and  direction. 


Dean  Stanley,  in  his  life  of  Arnold  of  Rugby,  thus  speaks  of 
flogging :  — 

"  Flogging,  therefore,  for  the  younger  part,  he  retained,  but  it 
was  confined  to  moral  offences,  such  as  lying,  drinking,  and  habit- 
ual idleness,  while  his  aversion  to  inflicting  it  rendered  it  less  fre- 
quent in  practice  than  it  would  have  been  according  to  the  rule 
he  had  laid  down  for  it.  But  in  answer  to  the  argument  used  in 
a  liberal  journal,  that  it  was  even  for  these  offences  and  for  this 
age  degrading,  he  replied  with  characteristic  emphasis :  '  I  know 
well  of  what  feeling  this  is  the  expression ;  it  originates  in  that 
proud  notion  of  personal  independence  which  is  neither  reason- 
able nor  Christian,  but  essentially  barbarian.  It  visited  Europe 
with  all  the  ciyrses  of  the  age  of  chivalry,  and  is  threatening  us 
now  with  those  of  Jacobinism.  At  an  age  when  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  find  a  true  manly  sense  of  the  degradation  of  guilt  or 
faults,  where  is  the  wisdom  of  encouraging  a  fantastic  sense  of 
the  degradation  of  personal  correction  ?  What  can  be  more  false, 
or  more  averse  to  the  simplicity,  sobriety,  and  humbleness  of  mind 
which  are  the  best  ornament  of  youth  and  the  best  promise  of  a 
noble  manhood  ? ' " 
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METHOD  FOR  DETERMINING  SPECIFIC 

GRA  VITIES. 

BY-  G.  W.  EVANS,  ENGLISH   HIGH  SCHOOL,  BOSTON. 

THE  determination  of  specific  gravities  depends  upon  the 
principle  of  Archimedes :  that  every  solid  body  immersed 
in  a  liquid  is  subject  to  an  upward  force  applied  at  its  center  of 
figure  and  equal  to  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  the  liquid  equal 
in  volume  to  the  immersed  solid.  This  upward  pressure  and  the 
weight  of  the  body  immersed  having  been  determined,  the  ratio 
of  the  latter  to  the  former  is  the  specific  gravity  of  the  solid 
referred  to  the  liquid;  in  the  case  of  two  liquids,  the  specific 
gravity  of  one  referred  to  the  other  is  the  ratio  of  the  upward 
pressures  due  to  immersion  of  any  solid  successively  in  two 
liquids. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  is  therefore  complete  when  we  have 
obtained  a  satisfactory  method  of  measuring  the  upward  pressure. 
The  ordinary  method  is  to  suspend  the  body  under  investigation 
from  one  end  of  a  balance-beam,  to  ascertain  its  weight  and  to 
have  the  balance  in  equUibrium ;  then  bring  up  under  the  body 
as  it  hangs  on  the  balance  a  vessel  of  the  standard  liquid,  sup- 
ported independently  of  the  balance,  raising  it  high  enough  to 
completely  immerse  the  body ;  the  upward  pressure  will  now  act 
as  support  for  the  suspended  body,  throwing  up  that  end  of  the 
beam,  and  to  again  obtain  equilibrium  an  equivalent  weight  must 
be  withdrawn  from  the  other  side  of  the  balance.  To  produce 
complete  immersion  where  the  body  under  investigation  happens 
to  be  specifically  lighter  than  the  standard  liquid,  a  sinker  is  nec- 
essary, the  weight  and  specific  gravity  of  which  must  be  separately 
determined. 

Now,  what  has  been  described  as  an  upward  pressure  on  the 
immersed  body  might  also  be  looked  upon  as  a  downward  pres- 
sure exerted  by  the  body  upon  the  liquid;  and  a  method  for 
measuring  it  as  such  it  is  purposed  here  to  describe.  Forces 
really  act  not  from  one  body  upon  another,  but  between  two 
bodies,  to  push  them  apart  or  to  pull  them  together.     Every  body 
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partially  or  wholly  supported  exerts  a  pressure  equal  to  the  sup- 
porting force  upon  the  supporting  medium.  In  this  case  the 
liquid  acts  like  a  spiral  spring :  under  the  action  of  the  buoyant 
force,  if  the  vessel  is  held  firm,  the  immersed  body  goes  up ;  if 
the  latter  is  held  firm,  the  vessel  goes  down. 

Suppose,  then,  the  vessel  of  liquid  be  placed  on  one  of  the  scale- 
pans  and  balanced  with  weights  on  the  other  scale-pan.  If,  now, 
a  body  is  immersed  in  the  liquid  and  held  there,  not  touching  any 
part  of  the  vessel,  a  downward  force  will  act  on  that  side  of  the 
balance,  which  must  be  counteracted  by  additional  weights  on  the 
other  pan. 

The  complete  experiment  for  any  solid  requires  three  adjust- 
ments, which  are  to  be  made  as  follows.  First:  Accurately  coun- 
terpoise the  vessel  of  liquid,  which  must  not,  of  course,  be  full. 
Second  :  Fix  the  solid  whose  density  is  in  question  so  as  to  be  com- 
pletely immersed  when  the  balance  is  even.  If  the  solid  is  heavier 
than  water,  it  is  enough  merely  to  suspend  it  by  a  fine  wire  or 
fiber,  which  must  be  attached  to  some  support  entirely  independent 
of  the  balance.  If,  however,  the  solid  is  lighter  than  water,  the 
wire  must  be  replaced  by  a  rigid  connection  of  as  small  bulk  as 
possible.  A  pair  of  pincers  made  of  flat  metal,  the  jaws  working 
edgewise,  would  answer  most  purposes.  In  every  investigation 
ingenuity  will  readily  suggest  a  suitable  device  for  this  purpose. 
When  the  apparatus  is  at  rest  after  this  adjustment,  the  immersed 
body  will  be  in  equilibrium  under  the  action  of  three  forces,  the 
action  of  its  support  being  equal  to  the  difference  of  the  weight 
of  the  body  and  the  buoyant  pressure.  That  side  of  the  balance 
will  be  subject  to  the  weight  of  the  liquid  and  its  containing 
vessel,  and  also  to  the  downward  pressure  necessary  for  the  immer- 
sion of  the  body ;  all  these  forces  being  counterbalanced  by  the 
weights  in  the  other  pan.  If  the  body  immersed  is  heavier  than 
water,  the  downward  pressure  is  a  part  of  its  weight,  the  rest 
being  exerted  upon  its  support ;  if  the  body  is  lighter  than  water, 
the  downward  pressure  is  partly  the  weight  of  the  body,  but  since 
that  is  not  sufficient  to  cause  complete  immersion,  the  tendency 
to  rise  and  float  must  be  counteracted  by  the  rigidity  of  the  sus- 
pension ;  this  furnishes  the  rest  of  the  downward  pressure,  which 
is  the  reaction  against  the  buoyant  pressure  and  is,  of  course, 
equal  to  it.  The  amount  of  weight  added  to  the  other  scale-pan 
in  making  this  adjustment,  which  we   may  call  the  weight  A, 
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is  the  weight  of  a  quantity  of  water  equal  in  bulk  to  the  solid 
immersed.  For  the  third  adjustment  release  the  immersed  body 
from  its  support,  allowing  it  either  to  sink  or  to  float  as  it  will. 
In  the  first  case,  that  part  of  the  weight  of  the  body  which  was 
borne  by  the  suspension  will  be  added  to  that  side  of  the  balance ; 
in  the  second  case,  that  pressure,  additional  to  the  weight  of  the 
body,  necessary  for  its  complete  immersion  will  be  removed  from 
that  side  of  the  balance,  leaving  it  subject  merely  to  the  weight 
of  its  contents ;  namely :  the  vessel  of  liquid  and  the  body  under 
investigation.  Add  weights  in  the  other  pan,  or,  in  the  second 
case  subtract  weights,  till  the  beam  is  horizontal.  The  algebraic 
sum  of  both  changes  in  weight,  the  weight  B,  is  the  weight  of  the 
body  immersed.  The  ratio  of  the  weight  B  to  the  weight  A  is 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  body. 

The  essential  difference  between  this  method  and  the  ordinary 
one  is  that  while  by  the  old  method  the  body  is  supported  by  the 
balance,  and  the  vessel  of  liquid  independently,  by  the  new  the 
body  is  supported  independently,  and  the  vessel  of  liquid  on  the 
balance. 

In  measuring  the  specific  gravity  of  liquids,  the  first  two  adjust- 
ments are  to  be  made  for  a  vessel  of  the  standard  liquid,  with  any 
suitable  solid  for  immersion;  then  that  vessel  is  removed  and 
replaced  by  a  vessel  of  the  liquid  whose  density  is  in  question, 
and  the  same  two  adjustments  are  made,  immersing  the  same 
solid.  The  ratio  of  the  two  weights  A  is  the  specific  gravity 
sought. 

The  important  advantage  of  the  general  method  above  described 
is  that  it  can  be  applied  without  apparatus  specially  constructed 
for  the  purpose ;  an  ordinary  fine  chemical  balance  in  its  protect- 
ing case,  a  thermometer,  and  pure  distilled  water  being  sufficient 
for  results  of  the  highest  accuracy,  and  available  without  trouble. 
The  disuse  of  the  sinker  in  measuring  light  bodies  is  believed  to 
be  an  advantage  both  for  convenience  and  fpr  accuracy.  The 
writer  has  found  this  method  easy  of  comprehension  to  pupils  of 
the  average  high-school  age. 
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EDITORIAL. 

IN  connection  with  the  discussion  of  the  question  "  What  Shall 
the  Public  Schools  Teach?"  begun  by  Rev.  M.  J.  Savage  in 
the  January  number  of  The  Forum,  an  article  in  the  November 
Psedagogium  is  worthy  of  notice.  The  writer  takes  the  occasion 
of  the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  William  Har- 
nisch  to  recall  the  views  of  this  disciple  of  Pestalozzi  as  expressed 
in  his  work  entitled  "Deutsche  Volksschulen  mit  besonderer 
Riicksicht  auf  die  pestalozzischen  Grundsatze." 

According  to  Harnisch  the  public  schools  should  accomplish  the 
following  results  for  the  children :  — 

"First:  That  they  know  what  they,  as  men  and  members  of 
a  State,  are,  and  what  duties  and  rights  they  have  as  such  ;  that, 
in  a  general  way,  they  be  acquainted  in  all  its  relations  with  their 
condition  as  men  on  this  earth. 

"  Second :  That  they  perceive  their  higher  relation  to  a  world 
and  to  a  Creator  of  it,  have  this  relation  reverently  in  mind,  and 
have  reflected  how  to  live  and  to  die  in  view  of  it. 

"Third:  That  as  models  they  are  familiar  with  the  great  deeds 
of  their  ancestors  and  thus  learn  to  love  their  people  and  father- 
land. 

"  Fourth :  That  thought  is  awake  in  them,  and  hence  also  that 
language,  the  form  of  thought,  is  cultivated  for  writing  and 
speaking. 

"  Fifth :  That  the  sense  of  beauty  be  aroused  at  least  by  song 
and  drawing. 

"  Sixth :  That  they  be  able  to  measure  and  reckon  as  much  as 
is  necessary  in  order  to  work  with  material  things. 

"Seventh :  That  they  be  acquainted  with  the  world  of  sense  and 
the  transformations  of  it  by  art  that  are  in  their  neighborhood. 

"Eighth :  That  the  body  be  trained  to  flexibility  and  hardiness, 
so  that  there  will  remain  no  empty  velleity." 

Harnisch  believed  that  the  welfare  of  the  State  depended  ^^  not 
upon  the  height  of  the  culture  of  individuals,  but  upon  a  uni- 
versally disseminated  culture."    Children  of  six  years  of  age  and 
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above,  of  whatever  rank  or  condition  in  life,  belonged  in  the 
public  schools.  Parents  should  be  obliged  to  send  their  children 
to  these  schools.  So  important  did  Harnisch  deem  attendance  at 
the  public  schools,  that  he  maintained  that  no  one  henceforth 
should  l>e  allowed  to  found  a  private  school,  and  that  those 
already  in  existence  should  follow  the  plan  of  the  public  schools. 
How  essential  to  the  welfare  of  the  State  he  regarded  these 
schools  may  be  seen  from  the  following  quotation:  — 

"  Without  suitable  public  schools  through  which  all  the  chil- 
dren pass,  the  most  firmly  established  constitution  becomes  a  paper 
weathercock,  a  conjuring  book  which  no  one  can  read  and  under- 
stand, a  consumed  candle  which  the  slightest  breath  extinguishes. 
From  the  public  schools  the  nation  must  come  forth  a  nation  in 
fact,  and  not  in  name.  The  outer  union  of  the  State  becomes 
then  infrangible ;  for  an  inner  force  binds  more  strongly  than  any 
outward  bonds." 

With  Pestalozzi,  Harnisch  believed  that  the  first  instruction  of 
a  child  should  never  be  in  things  of  the  head,  never  in  things  of 
the  intellect;  but  that  it  should  always  be  in  things  of  sense, 
always  in  things  of  the  heart. 


SOMETHING  might  well  be  done  to  change  the  ordinarj- 
state  convention  of  teachers  from  the  pleiusant  gathering  of 
a  club,  summoned  to  listen  to  the  reading  of  essays,  with  spurts 
of  interjected  discussion,  to  a  real  meeting  of  the  influential 
friends  of  popular  education,  representing  every  profession  in 
American  life.  Two  of  the  most  progressive  educational  States, 
witldn  the  past  month,  have  been  represented,  each  in  its  capital 
city,  by  less  than  five  hundred  of  their  fifteen  thousand  teachers, 
assembled  for  quiet  consultation  amid  the  all-surrounding  tumult 
of  holiday  week.  Probably  not  one  hundred  of  the  three  millions 
of  people  of  those  two  States,  other  than  teachers,  showed  them- 
selves inside  the  charmed  circle.  Of  course  it  was  a  good  thing 
for  these  superior  professional  people  to  lecture  and  possibly  con- 
firm each  other  on  matters  concerning  which  there  was  little  dis- 
pute. But  meanwhile  the  metropolitan  press  is  holding  up  them 
and  their  work  to  popular  censure  and  ridicule ;  the  priesthood 
of  a  powerful  church  is  scheming  with  the  politicians  to  upset  the 
common  school ;  the  literary  and  scientific  magnates  are  sneering 
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at  popular  culture,  and  Gradgrind  &  Co.  are  making  up  their 
minds  to  pay  taxes  only  for  the  "  industrial  education "  that 
keeps  the  "  common  herd  "  out  of  the  poorhouse.  By  all  means 
keep  the  pedagogic  club  alive,  more  effective  and  vital  than  ever. 
But  where  is  the  man  who  will  get  into  Boston  or  Trenton  or 
Chicago  a  big  audience  to  hear  a  genuine  discussion  of  what  the 
people  really  want  in  this  vast  and  complex  realm  of  the  people's 
schooling  ?  There  is  such  a  thing  as  the  engine  breaking  loose 
and  flying  like  a  comet  across  the  continent,  while  the  train, 
with  passengers,  freight,  and  luggage,  is  left  a  hundred  miles  in 
the  rear.  Let  us  have  one  big  gathering  of  "  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions "  of  folk,  and  try  to  find  each  other  out  and  strengthen  the 
coupling  machinery  all  round. 


"TTTE  are  having  just  now  a  very  decided  demonstration  of 
VV  what  may  be  called  the  English,  as  distinguished  from 
the  American,  idea  of  education.  Every  now  and  then  the  public 
is  reminded  from  some  distinguished  quarter,  in  terms  not  always 
elegant,  sometimes  forcible,  and  occasionally  insolent,  that  there 
is  danger  of  doing  too  much  for  the  people,  and  the  great  need  in 
educational  affairs  is  to  reef  sail  and  bring  the  ship  into  the  strait 
and  narrow  way  of  the  three  R's,  with  industrial  training,  leaving 
the  elect  to  range  at  will  through  the  wide  spaces  of  elective 
modern  culture.  The  whole  attitude  of  scientific  magazines,  like 
Science  and  The  Popular  Science  Monthly ;  of  high-pitched  jour- 
nals like  The  New  York  Evening  Post,  The  Nation,  and  plenty  of 
the  same  sort;  the  significant  hints  of  famous  university  men, 
literati^  and  social  magnates,  —  to  say  nothing  of  statesmen,  for 
whom  there  is  now  too  much  reading  and  writing, — is  in  undis- 
guised opposition  to  what  the  great,  reliable  class  of  the  American 
people  are  trying  to  do  with  the  American  system  of  popular 
instruction.  If  the  open  and  covert  opposition  to  the  Blair  bill 
from  this  quarter  could  be  eliminated,  there  would  be  little  diffi- 
culty in  securing  national  aid  to  overcome  the  perilous  illiteracy 
of  a  dozen  great  commonwealtlis.  It  is  well  enough  that  the 
people  should  know  that  half  a  dozen  statesmen  who  don't  believe 
in  the  American  system  of  education,  representing  this  "  very 
English,"  select  crowd  in  the  country,  are  now  packing  congres- 
sional committees,  staving  off  discussion,  and  in  every  way  by 
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which  that  sort  of  people  for  a  thousand  years  past  has  resisted 
popular  advancement,  preventing  the  national  House  of  Represen- 
tatives from  even  considering  this  foremost  question  in  the  national 
life. 


IT  is  a  little  amusing,  possibly  a  little  solemnizing,  to  notice 
that  while  the  leading  press  of  North  and  South  is  writing 
down  the  dangerous  nuisance  of  carrying  concealed  weapons,  and 
classic  Boston  turns  with  disgust  from  the  glorification  of  her  big 
bully,  who  adds  to  his  "  bodily  virtues  "  the  attractions  of  drunken- 
ness and  wife-beating;  and  the  judges  in  Southern  courts  are 
** charging"  against  the  growing  habit  of  popular  violence,  the 
president  of  Harvard  College  recommends  the  "  gentlemanly  *' 
accomplishments  of  sparring  and  pistol-shooting,  through  the 
columns  of  the  one  Boston  journal  that  is  found  in  the  news- 
rooms of  every  American  city.  In  refreshing  contrast  we  read 
the  wise  words  of  President  William  Preston  Johnston,  of  Tulane 
University,  New  Orleans,  who  not  only  suggests  the  use  of  tools 
as  a  substitute  for  military  drill  and  athletics  run  mad,  but  puts 
into  the  hands  of  his  fiery  Creole  students  the  plane,  saw,  ham- 
mer, and  other  useful  implements  of  construction.  It  is  not  the 
first  time  that  Yankee-land,  in  its  upstairs  department,  has  been 
called  to  take  a  lesson  in  ^*  words  of  truth  and  soberness,"  blown 
on  the  blizzards  of  the  Northwest,  or  wafted  on  gentle  breezes 
from  the  sunny  South. 


IT  is  well  for  our  moral  reformers,  who  are  just  now  so  hard 
upon  the  common  school  for  its  deficiencies  in  moral  training, 
to  remember  that  the  fair  contrast  is  not  between  a  great  school 
in  the  lower  wards  of  a  metropolitan  city  and  an  ideal  family  in 
the  most  secluded,  social,  suburban  preserve ;  but  between  that 
school  and  the  homes  of  its  children,  and  the  swarming  streets 
where  they  are  "tempted  of  the  devil"  at  every  corner,  and 
crowded  like  droves  of  cattle  on  the  way  to  and  from  the 
school-house.  If  the  critic  would  follow  the  children  from  their 
school  hours  through  the  rest  of  the  week,  he  would  see  that  a 
majority,  even  in  the  best  community,  are  never  under  moral. 
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Banitary,  social,  and  refining  influences  so  elevated  as  in  the  school- 
house.  Nothing  is  gained  by  such  overstrained  and  one-sided 
pictures  of  the  defects  of  the  character-training  side  of  the  public 
school  as  we  are  often  called  to  witness  in  our  educational  gather- 
ings. They  do  great  injustice  to  the  teachers  and  schools,  and 
play  into  the  hands  of  those  malignant  ecclesiastics,  who  forget 
that  even  a  burning  zeal  for  religion  does  not  excuse  from  telling 
lies  about  the  people's  common  school 


THE  prominence  which  physics  and  chemistry  have  attained 
in  Secondary  Schools,  the  requirements  of  the  Colleges,  and 
the  earnest  appeals  of  the  teachers,  have  prompted  the  editor  of 
The  Academy  to  offer  special  inducements  to  successful  teachers  to 
present  their  methods.  He  has,  therefore,  offered  a  prize  of  fifty 
dollars  for  the  best  essay  on  "  Science  in  Secondary  Schools."  No 
weight  will  be  attached  to  arguments  in  favor  of  science  teaching. 
Contestants  must  confine  themselves  simply  to  practical  exposition 
of  results  sought  and  of  the  means  of  attaining  these  results  in 
the  school-room.  While  literary  merit  will  not  be  entirely  disre- 
garded, the  decision  of  the  judges  will  rest  mainly  on  the  practical 
help  afforded  to  teachers  by  the  article.  The  competition  is  open 
to  all  persons,  without  regard  to  age,  sex,  color,  or  previous  con- 
•dition  of  servitude.  Further  information  will  be  given  by  address- 
ing 2%e  Academy^  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

A  SA  GRAY,  the  foremost  systematic  botanist  of  America,  died 
XjL  at  his  home  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  after  a  protracted  illness, 
on  the  80th  of  January,  1888,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven.  No 
other  American  naturalist  has  ever  held  such  a  position  among 
the  naturalists  of  the  world,  and  it  is  probable  that  no  man  of  the 
present  generation  will  attain  an  equal  rank  in  Professor  Gray's 
•own  special  field. 

His  latest  work  has  been  devoted  to  the  completion  of  his 
•exhaustive  "  Synoptical  Flora,"  and  to  the  supervision  of  the  issue 
of  the  remaining  volumes  of  the  new  "Botanical  Text-book." 
This  work  will  undoubtedly  be  completed  by  his  successors  and 
•disciples  in  the  university  which  has  been  so  long  enriched  by  his 
labors  and  personality,  and  to  which  are  left  his  great  herbariutti 
And  noble  library. 
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FOREIGN  NOTES, 

England.  —  The  action  of  the  London  School  Board  respecting  tech- 
nical and  manual  training,  and  the  public  discussions  excited  thereby, 
naturally  attract  widespread  attention.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
London  Board  is  a  great  educational  parliament  upon  whose  decisioDa 
hangs  the  training  of  half  a  million  of  the  rising  generation  and  the  an- 
nual expenditure  of  nearly  ten  million  dollars.  It  is,  moreover,  an  elec- 
tive board,  and  membership  being  a  coveted  distinction  won  by  close  and 
heated  canvass,  every  position  is  taken  with  careful  reference  to  the 
opinions  and  wishes  of  large  constituencies.  No  question  calls  for  the 
exercise  of  greater  judgment  than  that  of  technical  or  industrial  train- 
ing. Statesmen  of  both  parties  admit  that  it  is  of  vital  consequence 
to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  but  it  is  also  a  matter  involving  great 
outlay,  and  therefore  one  about  which  rate-payers  are  peculiarly  sensi- 
tive ;  moreover,  guilds  and  artisans  have  their  own  views  as  to  the  best 
means  of  accomplishing  the  desired  end,  which  are  not  always  in  accord 
with  those  of  educators  and  scientific  experts. 

Reference  was  made  in  a  recent  number  of  Education  to  the  pro- 
posed experiment  of  maintaining  manual  training  classes  for  one  year 
under  a  joint  committee  of  the  Loudon  Board  and  the  City  and  Guilds 
Technical  Institute.  The  committee  has  issued  a  circular  announcing  ita 
intention  of  employing  two  instructors,  to  be  chosen  from  the  ^^  assist- 
ant master  class."  This  intention  has  been  severelv  criticized,  the 
opponents  claiming  that  the  selection  should  be  made  from  ^^  picked 
men  of  the  leading  handicraft  trades,"  according  to  the  precedent 
afforded  by  Eton  and  King's  College,  in  which  famous  schools  manual 
instruction  has  gained  a  sure  foothold. 

The  claims  of  technical  education  will  be  urged  upon  government  in 
anticipation  of  the  coming  session  of  parliament  by  deputations  from 
the  leading  scjiool  boards,  including  those  of  Birmingham  and  London. 

The  name  of  the  late  Sir  Joseph  Whitworth  has  long  been  associated 
with  a  system  of  scholarships  placed  by  him  at  the  disposal  of  the 
science  and  art  department.  The  city  of  Manchester  has  now  become 
the  recipient  of  a  substantial  token  of  his  interest  in  the  cause  of 
science.  It  consists  of  a  plot  of  land  valued  at  above  $225,000,  given 
under  the  provisions  of  his  will  as  a  site  for  an  ^'  appropriate  Institute 
of  Art ;  a  comprehensive  museum  of  commercial  materials  and  products^ 
and  a  technical  school  on  a  complete  scientific  and  practical  scale." 
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Those  interested  in  the  actual  condition  of  scientific  and  technical 
instruction  in  Great  Britain  will  read  with  profit  the  inaugural  address 
delivered  before  University  College,  Liverpool,  by  Prof.  Hele  Shaw,  as 
published  in  Nature  of  November  10,  1887. 

The  '*  People's  Palace,"  formally  opened  in  the  £ast-end  of  London 
seven  months  ago,  celebrates  the  completion  of  the  first  year  of  its 
existence  by  an  exhibition  of  the  work  of  London  apprentices,  the  first 
of  the  kind  ever  held  on  a  large  scale.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who 
opened  the  exhibition,  announced  that  the  Drapers'  Company  offered 
the  magnificent  gift  of  £40,000  ($200,000)  from  their  corporate  funds 
in  addition  to  a  donation  of  $100,000  for  building  the  technical  schools 
of  the  Palace,  in  consideration  of  the  promise  of  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners to  supplement  the  fund  by  a  sum  sufficient  to  carry  on  the 
establishment  with  economv  and  success. 

France.  — One  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in  contemporaneous 
educational  history  is  to  be  found  in  the  report  of  the  debate  in  the 
French  chambers  over  the  "  projects  of  law  "  annually  submitted  by  the 
minister  of  public  instruction  with  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  project  for  the  present  session  has  reference  to  teachers,  the 
adjustment  of  the  conditions  of  their  service  and  their  salaries.  Its 
main  purpose  is  to  fix  the  proportional  part  of  the  expense  to  be  borne 
by  the  State,  the  departments,  and  the  communes  respectively.  The 
principle  which  is  made  especially  prominent  is  that,  so  far  as  regards 
the  teaching  force,  the  expense  of  primary  instruction  is  a  national  and 
not  a  communal  responsibility.  The  commission  appointed  on  the  part 
of  government  to  examine  into  the  project,  while  agreeing  with  this 
principle,  suggests  through  their  reporter,  Mons.  Compayr^,  that  the 
communes  should  be  authorized  and  encouraged  to  supplement  the  sala- 
ries allowed  by  the  State,  lest  in  the  absence  of  all  responsibility  in  the 
matter,  their  interest  in  the  schools  should  gradually  decline. 

Those  familiar  with  the  situation  will  readilv  see  that  the  debate  fur- 
Dishes  opportunity  for  the  reiteration  of  those  confiicting  views  which 
agitate  the  entire  country.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  local  independence 
involves  parental  rights,  while  the  devoted  adherents  of  the  church  see 
in  this  new  position  an  additional  movement  against  clerical  infiuence 
and  individual  conscience. 

The  project  has  already  passed  the  chamber  of  deputies  substantially 
as  framed  by  the  minister ;  pending  its  introduction  into  the  Senate,  the 
educational  and  other  journals  teem  with  suggestions  and  criticisms 
intended  for  senatorial  eyes. 

A  new  work  by  Mons.  Gr^ard  is  announced,  the  nature  of  which  is 
indicated  by  the  title  ^'  Education  and  Instruction."    Mons.  Gr^ard's 
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name  is  the  guaranty  of  the  value  of  bis  work.  In  hia  long  servioe  aa 
director  of  primary  instruction  in  the  department  of  the  Seine,  he 
acquired  that  practical  knowledge  which,  combined  with  his  ripe  scholar- 
ship and  sound  philosophy,  has  long  caused  him  to  be  recognized  as  a 
leader  in  educational  affairs.  Teachers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
cannot  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  what  such  a  man  has  to  communicate  on 
the  two  great  problems  of  their  profession  —  education,  or  the  art  of 
developing  the  possibilities  of  a  child  ;  instruction,  or  the  art  of  impart- 
ing what  it  behooves  him  to  know. 

Italy.  —  The  annual  public  expenditure  for  education  in  Italy  has 
reached  the  sum  of  $6,704,218.  The  number  of  public  primary  day- 
schools  is  42,390,  in  which  are  about  1,873,723  pupils.  There  are  also 
7,129  primary  private  schools,  with  163,102  pupils. 

Switzerland. — The  high  position  taken  by  Switzerland  among 
industrial  nations  is  largely  attributable  to  its  thoroughly  organized  sys- 
tem of  popular  education.  The  country  does  not,  however,  rest  con- 
tented with  the  provision  already  made,  or  with  the  schemes  of 
instruction  that  have  sufficed  for  the  demands  of  the  past.  Nowhere  is 
the  problem  of  secondary  education  more  carefully  considered; 
nowhere  is  there  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  changes  which 
modern  interests  require.  Attention  has  recently  been  called  to  the 
cantonal  college  of  Lausanne,  one  of  the  few  in  which  the  classics  are 
the  principal  studies.  The  importance  of  giving  greater  prominence  to 
science  is  urged,  in  view  of  its  practical  utility.  A  little  pamphlet  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  professors  suggests  the  sensible  diminution  of  the 
time  devoted  to  languages,  and  increase  of  the  time  allowed  for  the 
exact  sciences.  The  author  would  limit  instruction  in  Greek  to  those 
who  are  likely  to  become  professors  of  languages,  of  history,  of  phil- 
osophy, or  critics  of  art  and  literature.  For  all  others  he  would  have 
the  only  aucient  language  Latin. 

For  science  he  proposes  the  following  programme,  extending  over  the 
seven  classes  of  the  college,  which  the  pupil  enters  at  nine  years  of 
age.  In  the  seventh  and  sixth  classes,  ^^  Lemons  de  choses  "  (Lessons 
of  Things)  ;  in  the  fifth,  ''  First  Year  of  Scientific  Teaching,"  by  Paul 
Bert;  in  the  fourth, '*  Zoology";  in  the  third,  ''Botany";  in  the 
second,  '*  Physics  "  ;  and  in  the  first,  ''  Chemistry," ^three  hours  a  week 
being  given  to  each. 

For  all  young  persons  who  do  not  enter  a  secondary  school,  attendance 
at  the  continuation  schools  is  compulsory  for  a  specified  time.  In  these 
schools  great  stress  is  placed  upon  drawing,  and  in  those  for  girls 
needlework  is  taught.  a.  t.  s. 
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TURE   UPON  EDUCATION 


The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  Includes  articles  upon  educa- 
tion and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  Importance  to  teachera  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  mentioned  In  notes. 


A  dulteratioD  of  Food  and  its  Rem- 
edy. 

JBsthetics,  Bits  of  Comnionplace. 
D.  Cady  Eaton.  YaU  Beview^  Janu- 
ary. 

Contains  hints  that  should  be  heeded 
by  many  teachers. 

American  Authors  and  British  Pi- 
rates. 

1.  A  Private  Letter  and  a  Public 
Postscript.     Mark  Twain. 

2.  An  Open  Letter  to  Close  a  Cor- 
respondence. Brander  Matthews. 
New  Princeton  Beview^  January. 

American  Life,  Our.  John  Ilall. 
New  Princeton  Beview^  January. 

American  Statesmen.  Goidwin 
Smith.     Nineteenth  Century^  January. 

Ably  reviews  those  volumes  of  the 
American  Statesmen  Series  that  relate 
to  the  Fathers. 

Art,  The  Decline  of.  F.  T.  Pal- 
grave.     Nineteenth  Century,  January. 

Bequest,  Freedom  of.  L  S.  I^adam. 
Contemporary  Beview^  January. 

Books  That  Have  Helped  Me.  Mon- 
cure  D.  Conway.  Forum,  January. 

Bordeaux  in  the  Sixteenth  Century, 
Men  of  I/etters  at.  Neuj  Princeton 
Beview,  January. 

Browning  Craze,  The.  Edgar  Faw- 
cett.     LippincotVs,  January. 

Catacombs  of  Rome,  The.  Prof. 
Philip  Schaff.     Century,  January. 

Cavour,  Count.  Westminster  Beview. 
January. 

Charity  in  Talmudic  Times.  Lady 
Ma^us.     National  Beview,  January. 

(Jnarity  Studies.  Henry  D.  Stevens. 
Unitarian  Beview,  January. 

Children's  Books,  The  History  of. 
C.  M.  Hewins.    Atlantic,  January. 

A  valuable  article  devoted  to  the 
history  of  English  and  American 
books. 

Cities,  The  Congestion  of.  Rev. 
Dr.  Edward  E.  Hale,  Forum,  January. 


Dr.  Hale  argues  that  the  most  effi- 
cient plan  of  relieving  the  congestion 
of  the  cities  is  to  urbanize  the  country. 

Classics,  The  Old  School  of.  and 
the  Xew.  A  Dialogue  of  the  Dead. 
Robert  Yelverton  Tyrrell.  Fortnightly 
Beview,  January. 

A  witty  satire  upon  the  New  School 
of  Classics.  Bentiev  and  Madvig  are 
the  chief  speakers.  Madvig  maintains 
*^  that  the  worship  of  the  slipshod  in 
literature,  in  art,  in  philosophv,  and 
in  politics  is  a  svmptom  *'  of  what  he 
terms  *^  a  mental  maladv  which  is  epi- 
demic in  the  present  day  and  which 
threatens  to  produce  the  most  alarm- 
ing consequences  in  practical  life  as 
well  as  in  literature.'* 

Classification  des  sciences,  De  la. 
Adrien  Xaville.  Critique  Philosophique, 
November. 

'Vhe  writer  divides  the  sciences  into 
three  principal  groups :  1.  'llie  sciences 
of  the  real.  History.  2.  The  sciences 
of  the  necessary  conditions  of  the  pos- 
sible, or  the  sciences  of  laws.  3.  The 
sciences  of  the  ideal,  or  of  the  rules  of 
activity. 

Colored  Missions,  The  Seminary  for 
the.  Rev.  John  R.  Siattery.  Catholic 
World,  January. 

Confession,  A  Great.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll.     Nineteenth  Century,  January. 

A  criticism  of  Spencer*s  papers 
upon  "The  Factors  in  Organic  Evo- 
lution." 

Constantinople.  Theodore  Child. 
Atlantic,  January. 

Contes  et  chants  popuiaires  da 
Bresil.  M.  E.  Rios.  Bibliotheque 
Universelle  et  Bevue  Suisse,  December. 

Copyright,  Anffio-American.  R. 
Pearsali  Smith.  North  American  Be- 
view, January. 

Comments  by  Gladstone,  Holmes, 
Whittier.  and  others  are  appended. 

Coral  Reef.  Glimpses  of  Life  along 
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a.  F.  H.  Herrick.  Pt>ptiZar  Science 
Monthly^  January. 

Cremation,  The  Progress  of.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  yineteenth  Century, 
January. 

Darwin,  Charles,  and  Agnosticism. 
Frederic  W.  H.  Myers.  Fortnightly 
Beview^  January. 

A  suggestive  article. 

Debt  of  the  Old  World  to  the  New, 
The.  Prof.  E.  A.  Freeman.  Fomm^ 
January. 

Dreams,  A  Chapter  on.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.   Scribners^  January. 

Dreams  of  the  Blind,  The.  Joseph 
Jastrow.  New  Princeton  Berietc,  Jan- 
uary. 

A  valu«able  article,  suggestive  to 
teachers. 

Emerson,  Cabot's  Life  of.  Prof. 
Lewis  O.  Brastow.  Tale  liecietr,  Jan- 
uary. 

Emotions,  Note  sur  les  conditions 
physioiogiques  des.  Ch.  Fere.  Becue 
Fhilo9ojphique,  December. 

Gives  the  resuit  of  a  series  of  phys- 
iologic4il  experiments. 

Ethnologic.  Die  Entwicklung  und 
Auf^ibe  der  modemen  Ethnologic. 
Dr.Th.  Achelis.  Deutsche  Bundschau^ 
January. 

Epeii.  Die  Entstehung  der  einheir- 
lichen  Epen  im  ailgemeiueu.  Prof.  J. 
Krohn.  Zeitnchrift  fur  Mjlker-psycholo- 
gie,  Ersteg  Heft, 

Evolution  und  Religious  Thought. 
Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte.  Popular 
Science.  Monthly^  January. 

The  author  regards  the  law  of  evo- 
lution thoroughly  established,  and 
prophesies :  **  A  few  more  years,  and 
Oliristians  will  not  only  accf'pt,  but 
love  and  cherish  this  also  for  the 
noble  conceptions  it  gives  of  Nature 
and  of  God." 

Femmes,  La  condition  sociale  des. 
(I'roisieme  et  derniere  partie.)  M. 
Ernest  Naville.  Bihliotheque  Unicer- 
Mile  et  Bevue  Suisse^  December. 

Food,  Pecuniary  Econom v  of.  Prof. 
W.  O.  At  water.     Century^  January. 

A  valuable  paper. 

Franklin,  Unpublir^hed  Letters  of, 
to  Strahan.  S.  G.  W.  Benjamin. 
Atlantic^  January. 

Free  'I'rade  in  Banking.  Westminster 
BevievD,  January. 

French  Traits— Intelligence.  W. 
0.  Brownell.     Seribner^s^  January. 

Gebriiuche  und  Aberglauben  beim 
Bssen.  Ueber.  Carl  Haberland.  Zeit^ 
Khrift  fur  Vdlker^ychologie,  Erstes 
Htft, 


I 


Germ  Theory  as  a  Subiecc  of  Edu- 
cation. II.  W.  Conn.  Science^  Janu- 
ary 6. 

Goethe*8  Aufgabe,  Die  neae.  Her- 
man Grimm.  Deutsche  Bundachau^ 
December. 

Gnmger  Movement,  Outcome  of 
the.  Cnarles  W.  Pierson.  Popular 
Science  Monthly^  January. 

Heilwunder,  Antike.  Hennann 
Diels.     Nord  und  Slid,  Januanr. 

Hesperides,  The  Golden.  Cliarles 
Dudley  Warner.     Atlantic,  January. 

Histoire  generate  a  r£cole  naClonale 
des  arts  deeoratifs,  Cours  d\    J^uis    ^^ 
Menard.    Critique  PhUosophique,    No- 
vember. 

Iloinere.  La  Question  homerique. 
M.  George  Perrot.  Bevue  des  Deux 
Moudes^  December  1. 

Ideaiisin,  Modern.  Prof.  Augustus 
H.  Strong.  BibU<tth€ca  Sacra^  Jan- 
uary. 

Indians,  Prisoner  among  the.  Gail 
Hamilton.  North  American  BerietOy 
Januar}'. 

Individualism  and  State- Action.  T. 
Whittaker.     Miud^  .January. 

Individual.  The  V.ilue  of  the.  Ver- 
non Lee.  Contemporary  Bevirw^  Jan- 
uary. 

(*ontains  impoitant  thoughts,  and 
emphasizes  the  duty  of  each  individ- 
ual to  oppose  wrong. 

Industrial  Training  in  the  l^ublic 
Schools.  James  MacAlister  and  oth- 
ers.    Century^  January. 

Japanese  Art,  Artists,  and  Artisans. 
William  Elliot  Gritlis.  Xc^c  Princeton 
Berieir^  January. 

Juristischen  Uni ver^iUitsstudiums, 
Die  Reform  de^.  Prof.  J.  C.  Kuntze. 
Utisere  Zeit,  Erstes  Heft, 

Kunstversammlungen  in  Moskau, 
Die.  Julius  Ix»ssing.  Deutsche  Bund' 
schau^  December. 

Labor  Question,  Aspects  of  the. 
Profit-sharing  in  Practice.  N.  P.  G. 
Unitarian  Berieic,  Januar}'. 

Lavoisier,  La  jeuiiesse  de,  d'apres 
des  documents  inedits.  M.  Edouard 
Grimaux.  Be  cue  des  Deux  Mondes, 
December  15. 

I^gal  Tender,  International.  Duke 
of  Marlborough,  /-orwrn,  January. 

Lib«Tal  Education.  A.  Edwai*d  J. 
Lowell.  Atlantic^  January. 

The  writer  gives  an  outline  of  what 
he  deems  essential  to  a  liberal  educa- 
tion. ^^  That  man  only  has  a  lil>erally 
educated  mind  who  has  trained  every 
important  part  of  his  mind;  and  to 
no  smaller  result  than  this  should  so 
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many  years  of  boyhood  and  youth  be 
given  up." 

Life,  The  Higher :  How  is  it  to  be 
Sustained?  «f.  Llewellyn  Davies. 
Fortnightly  Beviexc^  January. 

Lincoln,  Abraham :  The  Formation 
of  the  Cabinet.  John  G.  Nicolay, 
John  Hay.     Century^  January. 

Liiid,  Jenny.  Heinrich  Keiinann. 
Unsere  Zeit,  Erstes  Heft. 

London,  Distress  in.  L  Remedies. 
Earl  Compton.  IL  A  Note  on  Out- 
door Relief.  Cardinal  Manning.  Fort- 
nightly Beriew^  January. 

Louvain,  ITie  Catholic  University 
of.  Rev.  John  J.  Keane.  Catholic 
World,  January. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry,  on  the  Prospects 
of  Popular  Government.  Prof.  E. 
Benjamin  Andrews.  Andover  Review, 
January. 

Manual  Training  in  Common 
Schools.     Century,  January. 

Memory,  Tricks  of.  Knowledge, 
January. 

Meteorite  Theory,  Mr.  Norman 
Lockyer's.  Samuel  Laing.  Conteiry- 
pornry  Bnnew,  January. 

Micro-organ Ismes,  La  vie  psychique 
des.  A.  Binet.  Bevtie  Philosophique, 
Novi'mber  and  December. 

Missouri,  The  Upper,  and  the  Great 
Falls.  Eugene  V.  Smalley,  Century, 
January. 

Municipal  Finance.  Clayton  C. 
Hall.     Scribncr'8,  January. 

Nationalgefdhl,  Vom  deutschen. 
Unsere  Zeit,  Erstes  Heft. 

Neuplatonisohen  Philo8ophie,Ueber 
den  sach  lichen  Zusam  men  hang  der, 
mit  vorhergehenden  Denkrichtungen, 
besonders  mit  dem  Skepticismus.  M. 
J.  Monrad.  Philosophische  Monat- 
shefte.  Heft  3  u.  4. 

Novel.  The  Pres^'ut  State  of  the.  — 
IL  George  Salntsbury.  Fortnightly 
Beview,  January. 

Ohio  Mounds,  The  Ancient.  Prof. 
F.  VV.  Putnam.  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  January. 

Ohio  School  System,  Origin  of  the. 
Gren.  M.  D.  Leggett.  Magazine  of 
Western  History,  January. 

Ordinamento  didattico,  L*,  delle 
Facultu  filosofiche  in  Italia  ed  il  Con- 
gress© universirario  di  Milano.  Prof. 
Enrico  Morsel li.  Bitista  di  Filosofla 
Scientirica,  Ottobre. 

Origin  and  Validity.  D.  G.  Ritchie. 
Mind,  January. 

Outlying  Province,  An.  Thomas 
B.  Reed.  North  American  Beview, 
January. 


An  Interesting  account  of  Alaska. 

Pacificbahn,  Elne  russische.  L.  M. 
Unsere  Zeit^  Erstes  Heft. 

Pain,  The  Economy  of.  Rev.  Henry 
Hazman.    Bihliotheca  Sacra,  January. 

Pascal  et  Descartes:  Les  expen- 
ences  du  vide.  Adam.  Bevue  PhilO' 
sophique,  December. 

Pentateuch,  The  Age  of  the.  J.  J. 
Stewart  Perowne.  Contemporary  Be^ 
view,  January. 

Phonology,  English.  Theo.  H. 
Kellogg.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
January. 

Pleasure,  Pain,  Desire,  and  Volition. 
F.  H.  Bradley.    Mind,  January. 

Poor-Ljiw  and  the  Church,  The. 
Rev.  Morris  Fuller.  National  Beview^ 
January. 

Production  and  Distribution,  Gov- 
ernmental Interference  with.  Hon. 
David  A.  Wells.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  January. 

Prohibition  in  the  Light  of  New 
Issues.  Professor  Tucker.  Andover 
Beciew,  .January. 

Prohibition,  The  Mistake  of.  S.  B. 
Pettengell.    Andover  Beview,  January. 

Psico  tisiologia.  Stud!  di.  —  I  fattl 
e  le  teorie  deirinlbizione.  —  I  fatti 
(primo  articolo).  Dott.  Simone  Lou- 
rie.  Bivista  di  Filosojia  Scientijtca^ 
Ottobre. 

Psvchological  Laboratory  at  Leip- 
8lc,  The.  J.  McK.  Cottell.  Mnd^ 
January. 

Gives  some  account  of  recent  work 
in  experimental  psychology. 

Psychologic  criminelle,  La.  G. 
Tarde.  Bevue  PhUosophique,  Decem- 
ber. 

An  extended  review  of  recent  liter- 
ature upon  the  subject. 

Psiychologie.  —  L'Aphasie  depuls 
Broca.  M.  Mathias  Duval.  Bevue 
Scientijique,  December  17. 

Psychology  of  Joking,  The.  J. 
Hughliugs  Jackson.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  January. 

•'  The  analysis  of  puns  "  (the  lowest 
form  of  jokes)  *'  is  a  simple  wajr  of 
beginning  the  methodical  analysis  of 
the  process  of  normal  and  abnormal 
mentation.'' 

Psychophysischen  Gesetze,  Die 
Deutung  der.  A.  Elsas.  Philo^ 
sophische  Mnnatshefte,  Heft  3  u.  4. 

Public  Schools.  What  Shall  the 
Public  Schools  Teach?  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage.     Forum,  January. 

The  writer  argues  for  industrial 
training;  for  either  compulsory,  uni- 
versal education  or  the  disfranchise- 
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ment  of  ignorant  yotere ;  and  for  the 
teaching  of  morality  bat  the  banish- 
ment of  all  religions  teaching. 

I^ramid,  llie  Great.  Edward  L. 
Wilson.    8cribner*8^  January. 

Race  and  language.  Horatio  Hale. 
Fojpdar  Science  Monthly^  January. 

Bace  Theories  and  European  Poli- 
tics. John  Rhys.  New  Princeton  Re- 
Hew^  January. 

Right  and  Wrong.  W.  S.  I-illy. 
Fortnightly  Revu>vB^  January. 

Shows  emphatically  some  defects 
of  utilltariatiisni  and  matorialism. 

River  of  Ruined  Capitals,  A.  W. 
W.  Hunter.  Nineteenth  Century^  Jan- 
uary. 

Ruskin,  John.  W.  J.  Stillman. 
Century^  January. 

Russian  Provincial  Prisons.  George 
Kennan.     Century^  January. 

Science,  The  Contributions  of  Chris- 
tianity to.  Rev.  Alexander  Mair. 
Presbyterian  Beviev^  January. 

Scientific  Congress  of  Catholics, 
The  Coming  International.  Augus- 
tine F.  Hewit.  Catholic  Worlds  Jan- 
nary. 

Ttie  meeting  of  this  congress  is  ap- 

rinted  for  the  week  beginning  April 
1888.  The  place  of  meeting  is 
Paris. 

Shakespeare  Music:  Songs,  Glees, 
Comedies.  Helen  A.  Clarke.  Shakes- 
peariana^  January. 

Shall  We  Call  Him  Master?  Prof. 
J.  Peter  Lesle)'.     Forum,  January. 

Shelley.  Matthew  Arnold,  yine- 
teenth  Century^  January. 

State  Autonomy  versus  State  Sover- 
eignty. Prof.  Richard  Hudson.  Yale 
Review,  January. 

Surplus  Revenue.  l*he  Dangers  of. 
Henry  C.  Adams.  New  Princeton  Re- 
view^ January. 

Tariff  in  Japan,  The.  E.  H.  House. 
New  Princeton  RevietP,  January. 

Tariff,  The.  Henry  Watterson. 
Marper's,  January. 

^*  The  Lord  was  not  in  the  Earth- 
quake.*' Frances  Power  i  'obbe.  Con- 
temporary Retfiew,  January. 

Tolstoi  and  the  Modem  Church. 
Rev.  E.  M.  Vittum.  Yale  Review^ 
January. 

Trade  Malaise,  The,  and  its  Causes. 
James  Mavor.    National  Review^  Jan- 


nary. 
Two    Paths,    The : 


a   Dialogue. 


Frederic  Harrison.     Nineteenth  Cen^ 
tury,  January. 

Shows  the  evil  of  desultory  read- 
ing. 

Vagrants  and  Vagrancy.  London 
Quarterly  Review^  January. 

A  valuable  review  of  recent  litera- 
ture. 

Vice,  Jje  combat  centre  le.  M.  le 
comte  d*Hau88onville.  Revue  des 
Deur  Mondes^  December  15. 
Volkshochi^chulen  in  DSnemark. 
!  Leonhard  Marholm.  Unsere  Zeit^ 
I   Erstfs  Heft, 

I       WagcA,  Uncertain.    Lend  a  Hand^ 
I  January. 

Westminster  Abbey,  I'he  Share  of 
I  America  in.  Archdeacon  Farrar. 
I  Uarjier's^  January, 
i  Women.  Conc<»rning  Women. 
Prof.  George  J.  Romanes.  J^brum, 
January. 

'*  While  strenuously  supporting  the 
opinion  that  women  ought  to  aim  at 
the  achievement  of  real  culture  equally 
with  men,  I  as  strenuously  oppose  the 
two-frequent  implication  that  they 
should  do  so  for  the  sake  of  rivaling 
the  stronger  sex  in  the  practical  pur- 
suits of  life." 

Wordsworth,  William,  llieodore  C. 
Williams.     Andocer  Review^  January. 
Working  Classes  in  London,  The. 
Lijndon  Quarterly  Review^  January. 
Contains  valuable  statistics. 
Workless,  The,  the  Thriftless,  and 
the  Worthless.      By  the    author  of 
Social  Wreckage.     Contemporary  Re- 
view^ January. 

**  We  give  the  convict,  condeumed 
for  grievous  crime,  in  addition  to 
comfortable  lodging  and  warm  cloth- 
ing .  .  .  one  atid  a  half  pounds  of 
brrad^  Jive  onnres  of  cooked  meat^  half 
an  ounce  of  onions^  a  pound  of  potatoes^ 
and  a  pint  of  cocoa  each  day.  In  return 
he  is  required  to  give  eight  hours' 
comparatively  easy  work  at  his  own 
trade.  All  we  offer  to  the  unfortu- 
nate workman,  condemned  to  idle- 
ness by  no  fault  of  his  own,  but  by 
fluctuations  in  trade  or  by  unpropi- 
tious  weather,  is  one  loaf  of  bread  and 
nine  pence  per  day.  with  which  to  sup- 
ply lodging,  food,  and  clothing  for 
himself  and  his  family,  and  we  exact 
as  a  condition  the  penal  task  of  break- 
ing thirteen  cwts.  of  stone  or  picking 
four  lbs.  of  oakum.*' 
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Washington  and  His  Country. 
BeiDii^  Irving^s  life  of  Washington, 
abridged  for  the  use  of  schools. 
With  Introduction  and  continuation. 
By  John  Fiske.  Boston :  Ginn  &  Ck>. 
Pp.  618.    Boards.    Price,  $1.00. 

Washington  Irving  and  John  Fiske 
on  the  life  of  Washington  and  the  his- 
tory of  his  country  I  A  happy  combi- 
nation. And  worthily  has  John  Fiske 
fulfilled  his  task,  llie  elegance  of 
diction,  the  straightforward  narra- 
tive, the  directness,  the  glowing  inter- 
est in  the  story  —  indeed,  all  the  quali- 
ties which  so  distinguish  Irving  among 
authors  —  are  quite  apparent  in  the 
work  of  Mr.  Fiske.  The  introductory 
narrative  is  wonderfully  well  done. 
The  continuation,  if  any  portion,  will 
be  open  to  criticism.  Mr.  Fiske  is  fear- 
less, direct,  and  decided.  He  makes 
no  uncertain  sound.  He  reviews  the 
growth  and  arrogance  of  the  slave- 
power  which  led  to  the  secession 
movement  and  the  civil  war,  with  the 
hand  of  a  master,  but,  possibly,  he  is 
sometimes  too  positive. 

"The  incompetent  Bumside"  are 
words  that  John  Fiske  should  never 
have  used.  The  term  "  doughface  ** 
is  more  expressive  than  elegant,  and 
is  used  sometimes  where  another  term 
would  have  been  preferable.  The 
omission  of  an  initial  letter  in  a  per- 
son's name,  as  when  he  says  Alexander 
Stephens,  General  Joseph  Johnston, 
Sidney  Johnston,  Robert  Lee,  Francis 
Blair,  etc.,  is  not  only  in  bad  taste, 
but  is  without  the  shadow  of  an  ex- 
cuse or  an  apology. 

The  book,  as  a  whole,  is  of  very 
great  value,  and  should  have  an  im- 
mense sale  both  for  school  purposes 
and  for  the  general  reader. 


The  Elements  op  Psychology. 
By  David  J.  Hill,  ll.d..  President 
of  Bucknell  Universitv.  With  illus- 
trative figures.  >few  York  and 
Chicago:  bheldon  &  Ck>.  For  sale 
by  Warren  P.  Adams,  36  Bromfield 
Street,  Boston. 

The  wonderful  success  which  Dr. 
Hiirs  rhetorics  and  logic  have  had 
will  lead  all  intelligent  teachers 
to  welcome  gladly  this  new  contribu- 
tion to  our  educational  literature. 
The  work  is  clear,  direct,  and  simple 
in  style,  and  well  adapted  for  the 
class-room.  Its  progressive  analysis 
is  clearly  indicated  by  the  typograph- 
ical arrangement.  It  contains  a  full 
treatment  of  the  intellect,  sensibility, 
and  will;  also,  abundant  references 
to  the  best  and  most  recent  writers 
on  this  subject.  This  work,  like  his 
other  text-books,  has  grown  up  in  his 
own  class-room  and  is  therefore  emi- 
nently practical. 

Under  the  Southern  Cross.  By 
Maturin  M.  Ballou,  author  of  *'  Due 
West ;  or.  Round  the  World  in  Ten 
Months;"  " Due  North,"  etc.  Bos- 
ton :  Ticknor  &  Co.    Price,  $1.60. 

This  new  book  by  the  interesting 
writer  of  travels  is  a  description  of 
Australia,  Tasmania,  New  Zealand, 
Samoa,  and  other  Pacific  islands.  As 
we  all  know,  the  next  best  thing  to 
traveling  is  to  read  the  best  descrip- 
tions on  travels.  ^^  Under  the  South- 
em  Cross"  must  be  placed  in  this 
class,  for  it  gives  clear  and  concise 
accounts  of  the  various  scenes  and 
people  visited  in  his  travels,  and  gives 
the  account  in  such  an  interesting 
way  that  the  book  becomes  simply 
fascinating.  The  author  knows  not 
only  how  to  write,  but  also  how  to 
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travel,  for  he  notices  all  the  peculiari- 
ties of  the  people,  and  all  the  little 
things  that  go  to  make  the  book  ex- 
tremely interesting. 

A  History  of  Elizabethan  Lit- 
erature. By  (ioorge  Saintsborv. 
London  iiml  New  York:  Macmil- 
lan  &  Co.  For  sale  by  Willnrd 
Small,  Boston.     Price,  $1.75. 

The  author  of  this  original  work 
has  been  studying  the  literature  of 
this  greatest  period  of  the  greatest 
literature  in  the  world  for  twenty- 
five  years  and  has  compared  it  with 
the  lit<»rature  of  other  periods.  The 
work  is  eminently  original  since  the 
author  is  not  afraid  to  give  what  some 
might  think  disproportionate  space 
to  authors  who  have  seldom  before 
found  much,  if  any,  room  in  succinct 
histories  of  the  kind.  Mr.  Saintsbury 
Is  strongly  convinced  that  in  order  to 
understand  the  literary  history  of  a 
period  it  is  necessary  to  study  the 
minor  as  well  as  the  major  illustra- 
tions of  it ;  therefore,  he  has  given  ex- 
tracts which  to  him  and  others  seemed 
desirable,  and  has  left  out  all  extracts 
from  Shakespeare,  Spenser,  Milton, 
and  Bacon.  He  is  not  afraid  of  a 
piece  because  it  has  been  frequently 
given  before,  nor  has  he  felt  obliged 
to  give  it  for  the  same  reason. 

Oassell's  National  Library.  Ten 
cents  a  number.  $o.00  a  year. 
Cassell  &  Co.,  739  and  741  Broadway, 
New  York.  No.  99.  Colloquies 
ON  Society.  By  Robert  Southey. 
No.  100.  Agesilaus,  Pompey, 
AND  Phocion.  No.  101.  The  Win- 
ter's Tale.  By  William  Shakes- 
peare. With  Pandosto;  or.  The 
Triumph  of  Time.  No.  102.  The 
Table-talk  op  John  Selden. 
No.  108.  I'HE  Diary  of  Samuel 
Pepys. 

Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
State  Board  of  Health  of  In- 
diana for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
October  31 ,  1886.    Indianapolis. 

Special  interest  to  educators  will 
cluster  around  the  report  of  Superin- 


tendent J.  N.  Study,  of  Richmond, 
Indiana,  upon  *^The  Graded  School 
System  In  Its  Relations  to  Health  — 
Physical,  Mental,  and  Moral.*- 

Maky  and  I;  OR,  Forty  Years 
Among  the  Sioux.  By  Stephen 
R.  Riggs,  D.D..  LL.D.  Portraits. 
With  an  introduction  by  Rev.  S.  C. 
Bartlett,  d.d.  Boston  and  Chicago : 
C*ongregational  Sunday-School  and 
Publishing  Society. 

Hie  story  of  "Mary  and  I"  is  a 
stor}'  artlessly  told  of  pioneer  mis- 
sionary eflbrts  among  the  Sioux  of 
the  Northwest.  From  the  letters 
written  at  the  time  to  friends  in  the 
East,  we  get  vivid  pictures  of  the 
privatiouji,  discouragements,  dangers, 
and  triumphs  of  those  who  devoted 
their  lives  to  giving  the  gospel  to  the 
Indian.  Through  the  labors  of  Dr. 
Riggs  the  gospel  was  given  to  the 
Dakotas  in  their  own  language.  He 
and  his  devoted  wife  passed  through 
what  ii-i  known  as  the  *^  Minnesota 
Massacre,'*  and  lived  to  witness  the 
remarkable  rt^vival  among  the  Indians, 
confined  because  oU  it  in  the  Minne- 
sota prisons,  the  blessed  fruits  of 
which  are  seen  to  this  day. 

The  Church  and  the  Age.  By 
Very  Rev.  I.  T.  Hecker.  Office  of 
The  Catholic  World.  John  J.  Far- 
relU  business  manager.  No.  6  Park 
Place,  New  York. 

An  exposition  of  the  Catholic 
Church  in  view  of  the  needs  and 
aspirations  of  the  present  age.  This 
book  is  made  up  of  twelve  articles, 
which  fall  into  four  general  divisions. 
The  first  division,  consisting  of  five 
articles,  treats  of  the  Catholic  Church 
in  relation  to  races,  nations,  and 
epochs.  The  second  general  division, 
beginning  with  the  sixth  article,  is 
mainly  devoted  to  the  concord  of  the 
interior  action  of  the  holy  Spirit  in 
each  particular  soul  with  his  exterior 
action  in  the  public  authority  of  the 
Church.    The  third  division,  articles 
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IX  and  X,  treats  of  orthodox  and  his- 
torical Protestantism.  The  fourth  di- 
vision, articles  XI  and  XII,  treats  of 
Unitarianism  and  Transcendentalism. 
These  articles  appeared  in  The  Cath- 
olic World,  hut  have  been,  In  some 
cases,  abridged,  and  verbal  correc- 
tions occasionally  made,  etc.  In  a 
few  cases  the  titles  of  articles  have 
been  changed,  the  better  to  indicate 
the  unity  of  thought  in  the  whole 
series. 

A  Popular  Mineralogy  and 
Geology.  Prepared  from  the 
latest  and  best  authorities  in  Europe 
and  America.  By  Katherine  E. 
Hogan,  graduate  of  Columbia  Col- 
lege, special  course.  New  York: 
A.  I^ovell  &  Co. 

An  entertaining  and  practical  work, 
giving  an  outline  of  the  history  of  the 
earth  from  its  creation  up  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Of  course,  only  a  brief  out- 
line of  this  vast  subject  can  be  given 
hi  so  small  a  compass,  but  it  is  impor- 
tant that  some  knowledge,  however 
slight,  should  be  had  of  this  wonder- 
ful subject.  Whoever  masters  the 
information  given  in  this  work  will 
feel  amply  repaid  for  the  time  spent 
in  study,  and  will  not  remain  ignorant 
of  the  principles  of  the  history  of  the 
creation  and  change  of  this  wonderful 
world  on  which  we  live. 

Industrial  Instruction:  A  Peda- 
gogic and  Social  Necessity.  To- 
gether with  A  Critique  upon  Objec- 
tions Advanced.  By  Robert  Seidel, 
Mollis,  Switzerland."  Translated  by 
Margaret  K.  Smith,  State  Normal 
School,  Oswego,  New  York.  Bos- 
ton :  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Herr  Seidel's  book  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  subject  has  already  been 
translated  into  French  and  Italian, 
and  is  now  translated  into  English 
by  that  accomplished  scholar.  Miss 
Margaret  K.  Smith,  of  the  Normal 
School,  Oswego,  N.  Y.  She  felt 
that  the  English-speaking  educators 
and  schoolmen  will  find  this  work  an 


aid  in  crystallizing  the  somewhat  in- 
definite thought  upon  the  question  of 
manual  instruction  in  the  schools. 
In  the  translation  she  has  preserved 
the  force  and  clearness  of  the  original 
text  and  has  shown  us  the  uniqne 
style  of  the  writer.  The  work  is  one 
of  great  value  to  all  interested  in  in- 
dustrial instruction. 

ViCK's  Floral  Guide.  Published 
by  James  Vick,  seedsman.  Roch- 
ester, N.  Y. 

The  Floral  Guide  for  1888  is  a  very 
attractive  pamphlet.  It  contains  an 
innumerable  number  of  fine  illustra- 
tions of  the  most  beautiful  and  relia- 
ble plants  to  be  obtained  from  seeds 
and  bulbs.  The  illustrations  are  par- 
ticularly clear  and  handsome.  The 
difiierent  species  are  arranged  under 
annuals :  climbers ;  everlastings ;  per- 
ennials ;  greenhouse ;  bulbs,  etc.  Do 
not  fail  to  send  an  order,  be  it  ever  so 
small,  during  this  year  1888,  and  you 
will  receive  the  Floral  Guide  as  a 
Christmas  present  next  December. 

Essentials  of  Trigonometry.  By 
Webster  Wells,  S.B.,  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
Leach,  Shewell,  <fc  Sanborn,  pub- 
lishers. 87  Franklin  Street.  Boston ; 
743  Broadway,  New  York;  and 
Chicago. 

Tills  volume  contains  only  those 
portions  of  plane  and  spherical  trigo- 
nometry which  are  essential  in  the 
practical  applications  of  the  subject 
to  problems  in  surveying,  geodesy, 
and  navigation.  Part  I  —  Plane  Trigo- 
nometry—  is  devoted  to  (1)  measure- 
ment of  angles;  (2)  The  trigonome- 
tric functions;  (3)  Application  of 
algebraic  signs;  (4)  Miscellaneons 
theorems;  (5)  General  formulsB; 
(6)  Logarithms;  (7)  Solution  of 
right  triangles;  (8)  General  prop- 
erties of  triangles;  (9)  Solution  of 
oblique  triangles.  Part  II — Spherical 
trigonometry  —  (10)  Geometrical  defi- 
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nitions  and  principles;  (11)  Spherical 
right  triangles;  (13)  Spherical  oblique 
triangles. 

Storied  Houdays.  By  Eldridge 
S.  Brooks,  author  or  ^'  Historic 
Boys,"  "  In  Leisler's  Times,''  **  Chi- 
vairic  Days,"  **  In  No-Man's  Land," 
and  others.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop 
Co..  Franklin  and  Haw  ley  Streets. 
Pp.  271.    Price,  $2.50. 

"There  never  was,"  says  Mr. 
Brooks,  in  his  preface,  ''a  holiday 
but  had  its  store  of  stories  that  might 
be  told,  if  only  the  heroes  and 
heroines  could  find  audience  or  op- 
portunity.*' Here  are  stories  of  Eng- 
lish and  American  holidays,  told  in 
Mr.  Brooks's  best  style,  llie  book  is 
a  cycle  of  historic  red-letter  days. 
The  author  has  caught  the  spirit 
and  language  of  the  days  of  Shakes- 
peare and  Elizabeth,  the  time  when 
most  of  the  events  here  narrated 
took  place.  The  *^  storied  days  "  of 
the  book  are  Christmas,  New  Year's, 


Saint  Valentine's  Day,  Saint  Patrick's 
Day,  April  Fool's  Day,  Mayday, 
Midsummer's  Eve,  Independence  Day, 
a  Great  Olympiad,  Michaelmas,  Hal- 
lowe^en,  and  Thanksgiving.  Mr. 
Brooks  is  a  capital  story-teller,  and 
the  book  will  be  popular  with  the 
young  people. 

A  Novel  Business  Calendar 
AND  Stand.  —  A  most  novel,  conven- 
ient, and  valuable  business  calendar 
for  1888  is  Just  issued  by  the  Pope 
Mfg.  Co.  of  Boston,  Mass.  The  cal- 
endar proper  is  in  the  form  of  a  pad. 
A  portion  of  each  leaf  is  left  blank 
for  memoranda,  so  arranged  that  the 
memorandum  blank  for  any  coming 
day  can  be  turned  to  immediately  at 
any  time.  When  placed  upon  the  desk 
or  writing-table  the  entire  surface  of 
the  date  leaf  is  brought  directly  be- 
fore the  eye,  furnishing  date  and 
memoranda,  impossible  to  be  over- 
looked. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  Amerioan  Moffotimt  for  Jaiiiuuy  1b  a 
particularly  yalaable  namber.  Among  Ita 
strong  articles  Is  **  Cape  Breton  Island,"  by 
F.M.  Endllch;  "Shall  We  Pension  Oar  Sol- 
diers? "  **  Manual  Training  In  Schools,"  etc 
Published  by  The  American  Magazine  Co., 
New  York.  Price,  $8.00  a  year.—  Woman. 
(Monthly.)  The  January  number,  which  Is 
"So.  S,  Vol.  I,  of  this  attractive  magaxlne,  pre- 
sents as  its  frontispiece  a  weU-executed  en- 
graTlng  of  Dinah  Mulook  Cralk.  A  portrait 
of  Jenny  Lind  accompanies  an  article  by  8. 
Fredericks,  on  ••  The  Swedish  Nightingale.'* 
The  magazine  contains  a  large  number  of 
articles  and  hints  that  will  be  of  great  yalue 
in  any  household.  The  Woman  Publishing 
Co.  Prioe,t9.76ayear.—  rJk«Pc»pMlar  Science 
MofUhiif,  Edward  L.  Youmans  is  presenting 
to  the  public  in  this  magazine  some  of  the 
most  masterly  articles  on  science  that  are  to 
be  found  anywhere.^  I%€  Quarterly  JommtU 
qf  Economiet  ftor  January  contains  three  lead- 
Ing  articles :  "  The  BleTenth  Census  of  the 
United  States,"  by  Francis  A.  Walker;  ••  The 


Workings  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Law,**' 
by  Arthur  T.  Hadley ;  "  The  Rate  of  Interest 
and  the  Laws  of  Distribution,'*  by  Sidney 
Webb.  —  The  Magazine  qf  Western  HieUn-jf 
for  January  gives  four  or  five  articles  relat- 
ing to  Ohio,  besides  its  many  other  attractive 
fsatures.  —  The  Journal  qf  Speculative  PhOot- 
oph^  gives  in  the  January  number  a  **  Critf- 
cism  of  Kant,**  by  Prof.  Dr.  Kuno  Fischer, 
translated  by  W.  S.  Kongh. '- Barpet^e 
Monthly,  Harper*9  Weekiif,  and  Harper'e 
Bazar  make  a  trio  that  cannot  be  resisted. 
If  one  does  not  capture,  another  will,  and 
sometimes  all  three  come  off  vlctorioua,  and 
receive  subscriptions  from  the  same  family. 
Harper* »  Bazar  certainly  deserves  the  popu- 
larity it  has  gained  among  the  women  of  tte 
country.  — i9cri&ner*«  Magazine  gives  In  the 
February  number  Mendelssohn's  letters  to 
MoBcheles,  from  the  manuscripts  tn  the  pos» 
session  of  Felix  Moscheles.  —  St.  NiekotoM 
does  not  lose  any  of  its  bright  attractiveness 
for  the  children.  It  does  not  vary  In  Its 
standard. 
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MORAL    TRAINING  IN  SCHOOLS. 

BY  EUGENE  BODTON,  PH.D.. 
Prineip€U  of  the  StaU  Normal  School,  New  Paliz,  N.  Y. 

THE  objects  of  this  paper  are  to  stimulate  inquiry  concerning 
the  status  of  our  public  schools  as  moral  forces,  and  to  sug- 
gest what  seem  to  the  writer  the  true  mission  of  those  schools  and 
some  of  the  conditions  necessary  to  the  fulfillment  of  that  mission. 
What  are  our  public  schools  for  ?  Upon  what  does  the  essential 
value  of  any  study  depend  ?  How  far  does  the  study  of  arithme- 
tic or  grammar  teach  morality  ?  What  other  means  are  necessary 
in  order  to  secure  efficient  moral  training  in  our  schools  ?  What 
measures  are  actually  taken  for  this  purpose  ?  What  other  meas- 
ures are  feasible  and  advisable  ?  These  are  some  of  the  questions 
that  have  seemed  to  me  fundamental  in  our  system  of  public 
instruction,  and  the  views  here  expressed  are  some  of  the  conclu- 
sions to  which  I  have  found  myself  driven. 

Probably  all  agree  that  parents  are  primarily  responsible  for  the 
education  and  training  of  their  children.  But  the  entire  task  of 
properly  training  children  and  furnishing  their  minds  with  such 
knowledge  as  they  need  is  too  arduous  for  the  average  parent  to  per- 
form. In  the  inability  and  the  indisposition  of  parents  to  properly 
instruct  their  children  at  home  is  found  the  origin  of  the  school. 
Perhaps,  too,  those  who  might  educate  their  own  children,  if  they 
desired,  find  it  more  economical  to  pay  their  share  of  the  common 
expense,  than  to  do  individually  for  themselves  the  work  which 
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can  with  greater  success  be  done  collectively  for  many.  So  the 
teacher  is  hired,  and  the  school  is  maintained  as  an  economical 
and  more  efficient  agency  for  doing  what  the  parents  are  funda- 
mentally responsible  for  doing. 

But  by-and-by  it  is  discovered  that,  however  true  it  may  be  that 
parents  are  in  duty  bound  to  look  after  their  offspring,  it  is  a  fact 
that  they  frequently  fail  to  do  so.  It  is  also  discovered  that  this 
failure  is  usually  quite  as  disastrous  to  others  as  to  the  parents 
themselves,  and  frequently  even  more  so.  Society  at  large  finds 
that  its  interests  are  imperiled  by  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and 
vice  in  the  community,  and  demands  that  the  education  of  chU- 
dren  shall  be  no  longer  left  to  the  indifference  of  their  parents. 
Thus  the  State,  which  is  simply  society  organized,  assumes  the 
management  of  the  schools,  because  parents  neglect  this  duty  and 
because  the  State  deems  the  proper  instiniction  and  training  of 
children  so  important  a  duty  that  its  efficient  discharge  is  essen- 
tial to  the  public  safety  ancP  the  public  welfare.  Eventually  the 
State  discovers  that  it  cannot  logically  control  the  management  of 
the  schools  without  also  contributing  to  their  support.  Finally 
the  State  assumes  entirely  the  burden  of  maintaining  the  schools, 
and  for  this  purpose  taxes  its  citizens  in  proportion  to  their 
wealth.  By  thus  compelling  its  citizens  to  pay  for  the  support  of 
the  schools,  the  State  places  itself  under  obligations  to  so  educate 
and  train  its  children  that  the  maximum  of  public  safety  and 
public  weal  shall  result  from  the  expenditure. 

If  it  be  agreed  that  the  foregoing  account  of  the  primitive 
origin  and  present  purpose  of  the  public  schools  is  correct,  the 
vital  questions  remaining  are  whether  these  schools  are  practically 
accomplishing  their  mission,  and,  if  they  are  not,  how  they  can  be 
made  to  do  so.  Probably  no  intelligent  person  who  is*  really 
familiar  with  the  average  common  school  doubts  either  that  it  is 
doing  incalculable  good,  or  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  falling  &r 
short  of  its  possibilities. 

It  is  manifest  that  even  the  tenderest  conscience  cannot  be 
a  safe  guide  when  the  consequences  of  conduct  are  shut  out  firom 
the  view  of  conscience  by  ignorance.  To  obey  conscience  is  no 
doubt  a  fundamental  duty ;  but  conscience  can  direct  us  no  fur- 
ther than  our  intelligence  extends.  To  increase  our  intelligence 
thus  becomes  as  much  our  duty  as  to  obey  conscience  within  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge ;  and  however  faulty  the  pubUo  schoola 
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may  be,  no  one  will  deny  that  they  deserve  most  of  the  credit  for 
whatever  general  intelligence  prevails  in  the  land.  More  than 
this  can  be  said  for  the  moral  influence  of  public  schools.  The 
silent  influence  of  the  good  and  true  natures  of  most  public 
school  teachers  is  very  salutary.  The  formation  of  habits  of 
punctuality  and  regularity  through  necessary  discipline  is  not 
less  valuable  because  subtle  and  unseen.  The  respect  for  truth 
which  results  from  a  continual  search  for  it  and  from  its  habitual 
exaltation  becomes  inherent  in  the  pupil's  nature.  Occasional  sug- 
gestions of  good  by  instructors  plant  seeds  of  influence  that  often 
grow  to  overshadowing  importance.  Association  with  good  com- 
panions may  refine  and  ennoble.  The  systematic  study  of  worthy 
historic  deeds  and  the  learning  of  ennobling  gems  of  literature 
may  mold  the  character  for  good.  The  enforced  study  of  the 
effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  will  doubtless  prevent  many  of 
the  disastrous  consequences  that  would  otherwise  follow  their  use. 
The  customary  devotional  exercises  may  bring  home  to  many  souls 
.  the  healing  influences  of  religious  truth.  But  after  these  credits 
have  been  given  to  the  work  of  the  schools,  it  will  still  be  con- 
fessed that  very  heavy  discounts  must  be  conceded  and  that  the 
moral  training  of  the  young  is  not  satisfactory. 

The  negative  influence  of  the  teacher  will  not  outweigh  the 
positive  temptations  of  the  saloon  and  the  street.  While  the 
good  teacher  sleeps,  the  venders  of  stimulants,  narcotics,  and  the 
impure  literature  of  sensational  books  and  newspapers  are  vigilant 
and  active.  The  formation  of  any  regular  habits  in  school  is  bal- 
anced by  the  irregularities  of  the  home  and  of  society.  The 
unconscious  respect  for  truth  that  comes  from  the  exercises  of  the 
school  is  outshone  by  the  tricks  of  the  trader  and  the  sharp  prac- 
tices of  speculators  and  professional  villians.  The  desultory  sug- 
gestions of  good  that  are  sometimes  given  by  teachers  when  some 
unusual  thing  has  happened  are  outnumbered  by  the  abundant 
suggestions  of  evil  that  continually  come  to  the  child  without  the 
happening  of  anything  unusual.  The  constrained  and  apologetic 
manner  in  which  devotional  exercises  are  sometimes  conducted 
robs  them  of  much  of  the  good  effect  they  might  have,  while  the 
unblushing  impudence  of  profanity,  obscenity,  and  conceited 
swagger  possesses  a  certain  glory  in  the  eyes  of  the  youthful  ob- 
server. The  negative  attitude  of  well-meaning  and  well-behaved 
companions  is  less  potent  than  the  aggressive  insinuations  and 
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outspoken  bravado  of  the  desperate  young  profligate.  Inspiring 
gems  of  literature  are  outdazzled  by  the  seductive  tales  of  the 
oriminal  gazette  and  the  unpruned  publication  of  court-room  dis- 
closures. In  short,  the  good  influences  tend  to  repress  themselves 
through  characteristic  modesty,  and  the  evil  influences  tend  to 
multiply  themselves  by  equally  characteristic  aggressiveness ;  the 
result  being  that  wrong-doing  in  many  cases  seems  popular  and 
therefore  desirable,  while  right-doing  seems  unsupported  and 
therefore  to  be  avoided. 

I  assume  that  it  is  needless  for  me  to  picture  the  consequences 
of  this  condition  of  things.  Youthful  depravity  open  and  secret 
is  appalling,  and  is  perhaps  quite  as  conspicuous  in  our  schools  as 
anywhere  else.  Whether  we  consider  the  country  district  school 
or  the  more  pretentious  and  exclusive  select  school,  we  may  be 
sure  that,  except  in  rare  cases,  Satan  is  quite  evidently  unchained 
and  making  good  use  of  his  opportunity,  even  though  he  may  be 
fBT  from  having  his  own  way,  and  even  though  it  would  be  unpar- 
donable to  characterize  our  schools  as  godless  or  describe  them  as 
hotbeds  of  iniquity.  If  any  one  doubts  the  evil  condition  of 
society  in  general,  let  him  scan  the  unhealthful  pages  of  the  sen- 
sational newspaper,  or  wander  about  the  average  city  at  night. 

I  am  aware  that  some  will  claim  that,  even  if  all  this  be  true, 
the  fault  lies  with  parents  and  guardians  and  is  not  to  be  charged 
upon  the  schools.  It  is  certainly  true  that  every  member  of  soci- 
ety shares  the  responsibility  for  the  right  training  of  the  young ; 
but  the  very  origin  and  purpose  of  the  schools  make  it  pre- 
eminently their  business  to  educate  and  train  the  children  as  their 
parents  ought  to  educate  and  train  them.  The  State  assumes  to 
stand  in  loco  parentU^  and  is  therefore  inexcusable  if  it  does  not 
meet  parental  obligations. 

If  it  be  found  that  the  State  through  the  schools  is  doing  all 
in  its  power  to  remedy  existing  evils,  then  of  course  there  is  no 
profit  in  complaining.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the  schools  might 
do  more  in  this  direction,  and  that  the  State  is  therefore  to  blame 
for  their  not  doing  it.  I  believe,  not  that  the  State  is  making 
a  total  failure  in  its  effort  to  train  good  citizens,  but  that  it  is  ex- 
pending its  energies  too  exclusively  on  the  intellectual  require- 
ments of  citizenship,  while  the  moral  requirements  are  correspond- 
ingly slighted.  It  is  doubtless  true  that  a  person  is  incapable  of 
being  a  good  citizen  unless  he  is  reasonably  intelligent ;  but  it  is 
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equally  true  that  he  may  be  unusually  intelligent  and  still  be 
a  fit  subject  for  the  jail  or  the  scaffold,  and  that,  too,  not  because 
his  nature  was  at  first  hopelessly  bad,  but  because  from  his  earliest 
years  he  has  been  left  to  infer  that  secular  knowledge  and  skill 
were  everything,  and  to  conclude  that  character  and  conduct  were 
nothing. 

I  hardly  see  how  one  who  stops  to  think  the  matter  over  can 
escape  the  conclusion  that  the  essential  value  of  school  work, 
whether  study  or  discipline,  is  measured  by  the  extent  to  which  it 
improves  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  those  who  are  taught. 
The  ordinary  study  of  the  subjects  usually  taught  in  schools  — 
such  as  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.  — is  justified  on  the 
ground  that  it  contributes  to  the  ability  to  perform  intelligently 
and  successfully  certain  of  the  business  and  social  duties  of  life. 
But  there  is  nothing  in  a  knowledge  of  arithmetic  that  prepares 
the  mind  to  withstand  a  temptation  to  commit  forgery.  There 
are  no  grammatical  rules  that  interdict  obscenity  and  profanity. 
The  natural  inference  from  a  diligent  study  of  geography  is  that 
rum,  tobacco,  and  opium  greatly  benefit  several  countries.  And 
I  am  not  sure  but  the  ordinary  study  of  history  leaves  in  many 
a  student's  mind  the  impression  that  fighting  is  the  most  laudable 
occupation  of  mankind,  and  that  the  highest  ambition  that  any 
one  can  cherish  is  to  be  a  profligate  king  and  rule  over  as  much 
territory  as  he  can  manage  to  wrest  from  his  rivals.  At  any  rate, 
it  seems  perfectly  clear  that  the  ordinary  study  of  these  subjects 
and  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  discipline,  as  usually  adminis- 
tered, ate  inadequate  to  give  the  ethical  training  which  the  less 
favored  classes  of  society  require  in  order  to  make  them  good 
citizens.  I  see  no  basis  for  a  claim  that  any  well-defined,  general, 
and  sustained  effort  is  being  made  in  the  public  schools  to  accom- 
plish the  desired  end,  while  the  demoralization  of  society  and  the 
desirability  of  good  citizenship  plainly  demand  that  adequate 
moral  training  be  seriously  and  persistently  attempted  in  the 
public  schools. 

It  is  not  unnatural,  when  the  importance  of  moral  training  in 
schools  is  conceded,  and  the  neglect  of  it  is  admitted,  to  lay  the 
l^urden  of  responsibility  upon  the  professedly  religious  teachers  of 
80ciet3%  and  to  say  that  if  they  did  their  whole  duty  outside  of 
the  schools,  there  would  be  no  need  of  ethical  training  in  the 
schools.     Possibly  that  is  true.     At  any  rate,  I  leave  the  professed 
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teachers  of  religion  to  defend  their  case  as  they  may  be  able.  If^ 
however,  it  should  be  found  that  they  are  guilty  of  neglect,  that 
neglect  does  not  excuse  the  schools  from  their  obligation,  any 
more  than  the  failure  of  the  church  to  make  a  child  religious  ex- 
cuses its  parents  from  inculcating  in  his  own  home  the  truths  of 
the  gospel  and  training  his  own  children  to  love  and  worship  their 
heavenly  Father. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  to  propose  that  some  scheme  of  distinctly 
religious  instruction  be  devised  and  followed  in  the  schools,  to  the 
end  that  the  character  and  the  conduct  of  pupils  may  be  improved 
and  the  ethical  duty  of  the  State  be  performed,  and  I  am  aware 
that  certain  influences  are  at  work  looking  toward  such  a  result. 
Probably  few  of  us  have  any  controversy  with  any  such  schemes, 
provided  they  conform  to  our  own  religious  views ;  but  I  leave 
their  r.dvocacy  at  present  to  others.  As  a  matter  of  present  fact, 
the  laws  of  the  land  and  the  seemingly  settled  determination  of 
society  forbid  the  use  of  systematic  religious  teachings  in  the  pub- 
lic schools.  Whatever  religious  instruction  is  given  in  these 
schools  must  almost  invariably  be  absolutely  unsectarian  in  charac- 
ter, and  must  also  be  conditioned  upon  the  consent  of  those  taught 
and  of  the  community  in  which  they  (ire  taught,  and,  as  a  rule, 
this  consent  is  not  likely  to  be  obtained. 

But  though  comparatively  few  persons  in  an  average  community 
would  probably  consent  to  any  definite  religious  teachings  in  their 
school,  it  is  probable  that  equally  few  would  object  to  the  teaching 
of  the  generally  accepted  principles  and  practices  of  morality.  But 
some  may  ask  :  ^^  Can  there  be  any  genuine  morality  that  does  not 
derive  its  value  and  its  authority  from  religion?"  I  shall  not 
undertake  to  answer  the  question,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  m& 
pertinent  to  this  discussion.  It  is  certain  that  there  is  a  code  of 
morality  quite  clearly  defined  and  generally  accepted  among  us. 
Whether  it  be  independent  of  religion  or  derived  from  prevailing 
religious  views,  it  differs  from  Christianity  chiefly  in  omitting  the 
recognition  of  God  as  the  source  of  authority  and  as  an  object  of 
worship.  It  says :  "  Do  this  because  it  is  right,"  and  says  nothing 
about  the  authority  which  determines  that  it  is  right.  This  is 
quite  a  different  thing  from  denying  the  existence  and  the  author- 
ity of  the  Deity.  Teaching  the  last  six  commands  of  the  Deca- 
logue does  not  involve  a  denial  of  the  authority  of  the  preceding 
four.     For  my  own  part,  I  believe  that  religion  is  the  natural  and 
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logical  outcome  and  sequence  of  genuine  morality,  and  that  the 
proper  inculcation  of  ethical  truth  will  predispose  the  minds  of 
the  taught  to  accept  the  teachings  of  religion.  For  instance,  when 
the  pupil  sees  that  justice  demands  that  we  feel  and  express  grati- 
tude for  benefits  received,  it  is  but  a  step  further  for  him  to  admit 
that  the  same  justice  requires  that  every  believer  in  a  Giver  of 
all  good  should  feel  and  express  to  him  gratitude  for  the  benefits 
which  he  bestows.  Having  admitted  this,  it  only  remains  to  per- 
ceive that  the  feeling  and  the  expression  of  such  gratitude  to  God 
constitute  the  sentiment  and  the  practice  of  religion.  On  the 
other  hand,  morality  and  religion  are  equally  diligent  and  equally 
earnest  in  teaching  that  we  must  not  steal,  and  that  we  should  do 
to  others  as  we  desire  them  to  do  to  us.  From  these  considera- 
tions one  seems  warranted  in  maintaining  the  position  that,  how- 
ever largely  the  morality  of  the  present  day  may  be  derived  from 
Christianitj^  and  however  much  it  might  in  time  deteriorate  were 
the  influence  of  Christianity  withdrawn,  it  is  as  a  matter  of  fact 
practicable  to  teach  morality  without  teaching  any  religious  doc- 
trines not  universally  accepted,  or  even  without  teaching  any  dis- 
tinctively religious  doctrines  at  all.  If  this  position  be  tenable,  it 
is  a  logical  inference  that  whoever  understands  and  practices  gen- 
erally accepted  morality  is,  so  far  as  that  matter  is  concerned, 
competent  to  teach  morality  in  the  public  schools.  It  is  never- 
theless true,  I  believe,  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  truly  reli- 
gious person  is,  on  account  of  his  religion,  better  qualified  to  teach 
morality. 

It  remains  to  say  a  few  words  about  the  ways  and  means  of 
giving  ethical  instruction  in  public  schools ;  but  I  shall  attempt  at 
this  time  only  a  general  treatment  of  this  phase  of  the  subject. 
First  of  all,  the  surroundings  and  sanitary  arrangements  of  the 
school  must  be  such  as  will  conduce  to  purity  and  elevation  of 
thought.  Again,  ethical  teaching  must  not  be  undertaken  from 
the  fogy  and  sanctimonious  standpoint,  but  must  recognize  the 
passions,  temptations,  and  seductive  influences  that  assail  human 
nature,  and  must  attempt  to  provide  means  of  escape  or  courage 
to  resist  and  capacity  to  overcome  evil  tendencies.  It  must  not 
be  forgotten,  also,  that  the  development  of  right  inclinations  is 
quite  as  profitable  as  the  repression  of  wrong  ones,  and  that  the 
apparently  insignificant  beginnings  of  habits  may  be,  and  probably 
will  be,  the  turning-points  which  will  finally  determine  both 
character  and  conduct. 
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Many  will  maintain  that  the  silent  influence  of  a  high-souled 
teacher  is  all  that  is  needed  to  meet  the  demands  for  moral  in- 
struction and  training.  ^^  Example/'  they  say,  ^^is  better  than 
precept."  That  does  not  prove  that  precept  is  useless.  To  teach 
morals  by  example  only,  without  securing  clearly  defined  ideas  of 
right  and  wrong,  may  produce  much  good,  but  will  not  be  more 
effective  than  teaching  any  other  branch  in  the  same  way.  Of 
course  good  example  is  wellnigh  indispensable ;  but  it  seems  to 
me  a  most  deplorable  mistake  to  risk  the  future  moral  welfare  of 
a  child  on  the  possibility  that  he  may  by  some  ethical  precocity 
grasp  and  incorporate  into  his  nature  and  his  life  truths  and  infer- 
ences the  like  of  which  in  any  other  line  of  thinking  would  be 
expected  to  require  careful  and  long-continued  training.  This  is 
not  the  method  of  those  who  conquer  success  in  other  directions. 
The  most  important  principles  and  the  practical  applications  of 
right  and  wrong  are  not  beyond  the  grasp  of  the  ordinary  intel- 
lect. As  important  as  arithmetic,  conduct  deserves  as  careful 
study.  The  vigor  with  which  conscience  acts  is  proportioned  to 
the  clearness  with  which  it  distinguishes  right  from  wrong,  and 
very  much  of  the  evil-doing  in  this  world  comes  from  ill-defined 
ideas  of  what  is  right.  It  may  be  too  early  to  base  an  argument 
on  the  results  of  systematic  instruction  regarding  the  effects  of 
stimulants  and  narcotics ;  but  the  apparent  results  of  this  instruc- 
tion argue  strongly  in  favor  of  treating  similar  subjects  in  the 
same  way.  Few  are  foolish  enough  to  think  they  can  greatly 
diminish  the  evils  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  simply  by  not  using 
them  themselves  and  mildly  looking  on  the  use  of  them  by  others. 
Another  serious  objection  to  staking  all  upon  silent  influence  is, 
that  when  there  is  no  active  counter-influence,  iniquity  prevails 
because  the  well-disposed  have  no  show  of  support.  When  a 
teacher  hears  a  pupil  use  profane  or  obscene  language  and  seems 
not  to  notice  it,  the  offenders  think  themselves  on  the  popular 
side,  and  the  indifferent  conclude  that  all  do  the  same  when  it  is 
not  necessar}^  to  keep  up  appearances.  There  is  a  sort  of  tradi- 
tion among  a  certain  class  that  it  is  popular  for  a  young  man  to 
smoke  and  drink  intoxicating  beverages  and  tell  obscene  stories 
and  indulge  in  the  vices  which  have  characterized  the  fast  man 
from  time  immemorial ;  and  no  doubt  many  a  youth  begins  a  ruin- 
ous course  chiefly  because  he  has  come  to  believe  that  such  con- 
duct is  best  adapted  to  secure  the  approval  of  the  leaders  whose 
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favor  he  deems  essential  to  the  success  which  he  covets.  Such 
young  men  are  afraid  to  follow  the  better  instincts  of  their 
natures  because  no  one  seems  to  advocate  such  a  course,  and  in  the 
absence  of  any  visible  support  for  right  doing,  it  is  not  very 
strange  that  they  yield  to  the  prevailing  influences.  I  can  con- 
ceive how  in  such  a  case  the  simple  ejcpression  of  a  true-souled 
teacher's  conviction  of  duty  might  be  to  a  young  man  or  a  young 
woman  a  source  of  such  courage  and  assurance  as  would  make  it 
easy  to  face  temptation  and  overcome  it. 

I  believe  that  ethical  knowledge  is  very  like  other  knowledge, 
is  acquired  in  essentially  the  same  way,  and,  other  things  being 
equal,  is  proportioned  to  the  time  and  attention  devoted  to  it  by 
the  learner.  Nevertheless,  to  teach  morals  by  precept  only,  or  by 
memorizing  dogmatic  rules  without  reference  to  their  practical 
application,  will  be  as  inadequate  as  the  teaching  of  any  other 
subject  in  the  same  way.  In  short,  I  believe  the  most  effective 
teaching  of  ethics  must  provide  an  atmosphere  of  right  thinking 
and  right  doing,  must  enlighten  the  mind  as  to  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong,  and  must  establish  a  disposition  to  oppose  wrong 
and  uphold  right. 

Some  who  agree  thus  far  will  say  that  these  clearly  defined 
ideas  of  right  and  wrong  may  be  secured  by  the  incidental  or 
casual  teaching  of  morality  based  on  such  instances  of  moral  de- 
linquency as  may  chance  to  occur  in  school.  Perhaps  the  insuflS- 
ciency  of  such  a  method  will  appear  from  the  objection  raised  by 
one  of  my  pupils,  that  under  this  plan  a  child  would  have  to  be 
an  unmitigated  scamp  in  order  to  secure  a  reasonably  complete 
course  of  instruction  in  right  doing.  Such  fragmentary  teaching 
will  evidently  give  neither  comprehensive  nor  related  instruc- 
tion. Furthermore,  it  is  remedial  rather  than  preventive,  and 
is  aimed  at  repairing  damage  rather  than  warding  it  off.  It 
is,  moreover,  likely  to  take  on  a  personal  character  and  seem 
vindictive  rather  than  beneficent  in  its  purpose.  On  the  other 
hand,  incidental  instruction  based  on  special  instances  of  merito- 
rious conduct  occurring  in  school,  in  history,  or  in  contemporary 
affairs  is  insufficient.  Even  though  it  should  not  foster  conceit  on 
the  part  of  thoSe  commended,  and  envy  on  the  part  of  those  not 
thus  distinguished,  it  would  fail  to  cover  the  ground  unless  it  were 
made  practically  systematic.  It  would,  also,  still  leave  the  infer- 
ence that  character  and  conduct  are  secondary  matters  rather  than 
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the  fundamental  and  final  aim  of  school  work.  In  brief,  I  believe 
that  for  effective  moral  training  in  our  public  schools  we  should 
demand  regular  and  S}r8tematic  ethical  instruction  imparted  in 
Accordance  with  the  laws  which  govern  good  teaching  in  any 
other  subject.  I  shall  not  undertake  in  this  paper  to  detail 
methods  and  supply  outliqes.  Others  have  already  done  this,  and 
still  others  will  do  it  better  in  the  future.  The  main  problems, 
I  suspect,  will  be  to  unstilt,  simplify,  and  practicalize  the  ethics 
and  moral  philosophy  of  the  high  school  and  the  college  so  that 
little  children  can  understand  what  duty  requires  them  to  do  in 
the  everyday  things  of  life,  and  after  that,  to  convince  teachers 
that  the  chief  end  of  schools  is  to  develop  character  and  form 
habits  of  good  conduct,  rather  than  to  make  phenomenal  ex- 
perts in  one  or  two  subjects  of  traditional  rather  than  actual 
importance. 

I  do  not  doubt  that  many  objections  will  be  raised.  But  if  the 
teachers  are  not  prepared  to  undertake  this  work,  let  them  become 
so.  They  have  prepared  themselves  reasonably  well  to  teach 
physiology  and  hygiene,  because  they  were  obliged  to.  Fairly 
good  text-books  on  elementary  ethics  are  at  present  obtainable ; 
and  if  better  ones  are  needed,  the  publishers  will  doubtless  see 
that  they  are  put  upon  the  market.  And  so  on  till  the  last  of  the 
objections  is  met.  Perhaps  the  most  formidable  of  all  impedi- 
ments will  be  the  traditional  lack  of  time,  which  is,  after  all,  only 
another  way  of  saying  that  hitherto  something  else  has  been 
deemed  of  more  consequence.  But  I  must  maintain  that  instruc- 
tion and  training  in  character  and  conduct  are  so  fundamental  and 
so  important  that  they  ought  to  be  attended  to  in  our  schools, 
even  if  some  other  things  usually  taught  have  to  give  way  to  make 
room  for  them.  Some  will  say  that  after  the  best  has  been  done, 
moral  instruction  and  training  in  our  public  schools  will  be 
mechanical,  constrained,  and  unsympathetic.  Even  that  would 
be  better  than  nothing.  Who  has  not  noticed  the  marvelous 
tenacity  with  which  children  usually  cling  to  the  religious  faith 
of  their  parents,  even  though  they  may  have  vigorously  rebelled 
against  the  parental  methods  by  which  it  was  inculcated  ?  Even 
Puritanical  severity  of  training  does  not  always  ^ove  disastrous 
to  those  who  are  its  unwilling  victims.  Often  we  who  live  in 
northern  latitudes  have  said  in  the  frosty  fog  of  a  winter's  eve- 
ning that  the  chilliness  was  unendurable,  and  have  opened  our 
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eyes  in  the  morning  on  a  scene  of  such  dazzling  glory  as  seemed 
to  befit  a  better  world  and  not  the  earth  on  which  we  mortals 
dwell.  But  it  was  only  the  frost  that  chilled  us  at  night  and  that 
seemed  so  disagreeable  in  the  darkness.  I  am  not  sure  that  the 
moral  rigidity  of  even  Puritanical  gloom  is  less  glorious  in  its 
outcome. 

In  his  last  summer's  address  on  ^^  Education  for  Citizenship," 
before  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  in  speaking  of 
modifications  that  should  be  made  in  modern  methods.  President 
Charles  Kendall  Adams,  of  Cornell  University,  used  the  following 
words :  — 

^^  Greater  stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  teaching  of  ethical 
obligations.  I  hold  that  the  general  abandonment  in  our  schools 
of  direct  religious  teaching,  however  necessary  a  consequence  of 
our  governmental  divorce  of  Church  and  State,  brings  with  it  the 
absolxUe  necessity  of  a  more  general  teaching  of  the  laws  of  moral 
obligations.  These  need  not  and  should  not  be  taught  in  any 
sectarian  spirit.  But  it  is  a  fact  as  alarming  as  it  is  obvious  that 
there  is  a  growing  cloudiness  of  public  opinion  as  to  the  real 
difference  between  *  ought'  and  'ought  not.'  This  evil,  and  I 
think  it  is  one  of  stupendous  magnitude,  can  be  corrected  only  in 
the  family  and  in  the  schools.  Even  the  churches  cannot  reach 
it,  for  the  twofold  reason  that  at  best  they  reach  only  a  portion 
of  the  community,  and  in  general  they  have  to  do  with  religion, 
which,  however  closely  related,  is  nevertheless  something  quite 
distinct  from  moral  obligations." 


Do  not  waste  a  minute,  not  a  second,  in  trying  to  demonstrate  to 
others  the  merits  of  your  own  performance.  If  your  work  does 
not  vindicate  itself,  you  cannot  vindicate  it,  but  you  can  labor 
steadily  on  to  something  which  needs  no  advocate  but  itself.  .  .  . 
Toughen  yourself  a  little  and  accomplish  something  better.  In- 
scribe above  your  desk  the  words  of  Rivarol,  '^  Genius  is  only 
great  patience."  It  was  Keats,  the  most  precocious  of  all  great 
poets,  who  declared  that  '^  nothing  is  finer  for  purposes  of  produc- 
tion than  a  very  gradual  ripening  of  the  intellectual  powers." 

T.  W.  HlOOINSOl!!. 
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THE  SO-CALLED  POTENTIAL   MOOD, 

BY  H.  C.  PENN,  ASSISTANT  IK  ENGLISH,  UNIVSBSITT  OF  MISSOURI. 

ALMOST  every  child  learns  from  his  English  grammar  to 
call  Ican^  fnay^  mighty  could j  watdd^  shouidj  or  must  goy  the 
potential  mood  of  the  verb  to  go.  But  so  soon  as  one  takes  a  step 
beyond  English  into  other  and  kindred  languages,  he  finds  it 
impossible  to  reconcile  his  English  grammar  with  the  grammar 
of  those  tongues.  There  is  no  potential  in  German  or  French, 
Latin  or  Greek  —  the  languages  that  one  usually  studies  at 
school;  and  this  suggests  that  our  potential  may  be  but  the 
invention  of  our  first  grammarians,  a  makeshift  to  explain  con- 
structions that  more  recent  investigation  into  the  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  language  has  made  clear ;  the  fiction  being  retained 
in  successive  grammars  until  it  came  to  be  accepted  as  fact. 

To  understand  an  analytic  language  like  the  EugUsh,  one  must 
understand  the  nature  of  auxiliaries.  In  other  words,  one  must 
know  when  a  word  is  presentative  (or  notional),  conveying  of 
itself  a  notion  to  the  mind,  and  when  it  is  merely  symbolic,  the 
symbol  or  sign  of  some  modification  in  the  meaning  that  another 
word  conveys.  Compare  (1)  he  should  go  (that  is,  ought  to  go) 
and  (2)  if  he  should  go.  In  (1)  should  conveys  a  notion  of  itself, 
that  of  duty ;  this  presentative  power  of  the  verb  is  faded  out  in 
(2),  and  the  word  is  left  to  be  the  mere  sign  of  the  subjunctive. 
In  the  Authorized  Version  of  the  Bible  we  read :  — 

^^  Neither  knoweth  any  man  the  Father,  save  the  Son,  and  he 
to  whomsoever  the  Son  will  reveal  him."  —  Matt.  11 :  27. 

The  Revised  Version  puts  it :  — 

..."  to  whomsoever  the  Son  willeth  to  reveal  him." 

Why  the  change  ?  Because  the  verb  will  has  for  the  most  part 
lost  the  notional  value  that  it  had  in  1611,  and  is  become  a  mere 
auxiliary,  a  sign  of  the  future  tense. 

It  is  seen,  then,  that  our  so-called  auxiliary  verbs  —  can^  matf^ 
shally  willy  must  —  are  sometimes  notional,  having  meanings  of 
their  own  apart  from  the.  verb-forms  immediately  connected  with 
them ;  at  other  times  they  (or  some  of  them)  are  mere  appendages 
to  other  verbs,  symbols  of  some  variety  of  tone  or  of  time  in  those 
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verbs.  In  the  fonner  case  thej  are  principal  verbs  in  either  the 
indicative  or  subjunctive  mood ;  in  the  latter  they  are  auxiliary. 

I  wish  to  call  attention  to  these  little  words,  ean^  may^  etc., 
individually ;  but  first  let  us  understand  what  mood  is.  Mood  is 
the  manner  or  tone  of  assertion.  An  assertion  is  made  positively 
—  indicative  ;  doubtfully,  hesitatingly  —  subjunctive.  But  what 
of  the  potential  ?  It  asserts  (they  say)  power,  possibility,  neces- 
sity, contingency.  Granted ;  but  how  is  the  assertion  made  ?  in 
what  tone  ?    That  is  what  mood  shows. 

Let  us  look  at  these  verbs  one  by  one  ;  the  equivalent  German 
and  Latin  is  given  for  comparison  :  — 

1.  Can  (jeovld)  :  Is  always  a  principal  verb ;  that  is,  it  always 
has  a  meaning  of  its  own  apart  from  the  verb-phrase  with  which 
it  is  found.  The  original  meaning  was  to  know  ;  and  the  change 
illustrates  Bacon's  aphorism ;  for  can  now  asserts  the  power  of  its 
subject.     If  positively,  it  is  indicative ;  otherwise,  subjunctive. 

He  can  go  (t«  able  to  go)  ;  He  could  go  (was  able  to  go)  ;  where 
both  are  indicative.  The  German,  ^^  £r  kann  gehen,  Er  kd'nnte 
gehen,"  and  the  Latin,  "  Potest  ire,  Poterat  (potuit)  ire,"  support 
the  assertion ;  as  also  does  the  Old  English,  ^^  He  maeg  gan.  He 
meahte  gan." 

He  couid  go,  if  you  would  let  him  (would  be  able) ;  where  cotUd 
is  subjunctive.  German,  "  Er  kd'nnte  gehen,  wenn,"  etc. ;  Latin, 
**  Posset  ire,  si,"  etc. 

2.  May  (might) :  In  Old  English  asserted  power,  as  can  now 
does ;  but,  as  in  German,  it  has  come  to  signify  (1)  permission  or 
(2)  possibility,  the  signification  of  lawful  power  being  one  of  its 
intermediate  (and  even  yet  occasional)  meanings. 

(1)  He  may  go  home  (is  allowed^  is  at  liberty^  to  go)  ;  He  might 
go  whenever  he  chose  (was  allowed  to  go) ;  (2)  He  may  have  said 
that  (that  he  said  it  is  possible)  ;  He  thought  that  it  might  hap- 
pen (thought  that  it  was  possible  for  it  to  happen) ;  where  may 
and  might  are  indicative,  as  in  the  equivalent  German :  (1)  "  Er 
ma^  nach  Hause  gehen,"  (2)  ^^  Er  mag  das  gesag^  liaben  " ;  Latin : 
(1)  "  Licet  domum  ire,"  (2)  not  paralleled  in  Latin. 

If  I  might  go,  I  should  be  grateful  (were^  or  was^  allowed  to 
go) ;  where  might  is  subjunctive  or  indicative,  according  to  the 
sense.  Here,  as  with  can^  the  older  forms  of  the  language  show 
by  inflection  that  m/iy  and  might  are  verbs  in  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive  mood. 
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8.  Shall  (jihould)  :  Denotes  necessity,  obligation,  whether  the 
compulsion  comes  fi*om  some  outward  force,  or  from  an  inward 
sense  of  duty.  Its  earlier  meaning  was  owe  ;  and  at  the  present 
shofdd  (past  of  shall^  is  equivalent  to  oiight  (past  of  owe). 

He  sJuUl  go  (he  is  of  necessity  to  go)  ;  He  should  go  (he  ought^ 
it  is  his  duty^  to  go).  These  are  positive  assertions,  and  therefore 
in  the  indicative  mood.  German,  ^^  Er  soil  gehen  ** ;  ^'  Es  soUte  so, 
und  nicht  anders  sein  "  (it  should  be  thus,  and  not  otherwise)  ; 
Latin,  "  Debet  ire  "  (he  should^  ought  to,  go). 

4.  Will  (wovld) :  Asserts  the  determination,  wish,  or  willing- 
ness of  its  subject.  This  meaning  is  not  always  found  in  present 
English,  for  the  verb  has  become  the  mere  sign  of  the  future 
tense,  for  the  most  part. 

(1)  Let  him  do  what  he  will  (wishes)  ;  He  will  do  it  for  the 
asking  (is  willing  to  do  it) ;  (2)  ^^  Each,  for  madness  ruled  the 
hour,  would  prove  his  own  expressive  power  "  (wished  to  prove)  ; 
He  said  that  he  would  (was  willing)  ;  where  will  is  indicative 
present,  and  would^  indicative  past.  German :  (1)  ^^  Keiner  wUl 
den  Becher  gewinnen '*  (no  one  will  [wishes  to]  win) ;  (2)  **  Jeder 
wollte  probiren  *'  (each  would  prove)  ;  "  Er  sagte  dass  er  wollte  "  ; 
Latin:  "  Vblebat  (voluit)  tentare."  These  verbs  are  often  con- 
fused, can  with  may,  shall  with  wilL  They  receive  inadequate 
treatment  in  the  grammars,  students  being  led  to  look  upon  them 
in  a  heap,  as  auxiliary  verbs,  without  having  attention  directed 
to  the  distinct  meanings  of  each;  and  the  confusion  is  not 
surprising. 

He  could,  if  he  would  (were  willing) ;  where  would  is  subjunc- 
tive.    German,  "  Wenn  er  wollte  "  /  Latin,  "  Si  vellet^' 

5.  Must:  Denotes  necessity  —  unavoidable;  and  is  never  an 
auxiUary  verb. 

He  must  go  (it  is  necessary  for  him  to  go)  ;  I  must  write  (I  am 
obliged  to  write)  ;  where  mu4it  is  indicative.  So  in  the  German, 
**  Er  mu^s  gehen,  ich  mu^s  schreiben,''  and  in  the  Latin,  "  Necesse 
est  ire,  necesse  est  me  scribere." 

Such  are  these  so-called  auxiliaries  when  used  notionally ;  in 
which  case  they  are  not  auxiliaries  at  all,  but  principal  verbs  fol- 
lowed by  dependent  infinitives ;  and  they  are  in  the  indicative  or 
subjunctive  mood  as  the  case  may  be :  indicative  when  replace- 
able by  indicative  forms  of  equivalent  expressions ;  subjunctive, 
when  by  equivalent  subjunctives. 
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On  the  other  hand,  these  verbs  are  truly  auxiliary  when  they 
cannot  be  replaced  by  any  equivalent  expression ;  when,  in  other 
words,  they  have  no  meaning  apart  from  the  rest  of  the  verb- 
phrase,  but  are  mere  signs  or  symbols  of  a  modification  in  mean- 
ing of  the  main  word  of  that  phrase. 

If  that  were  true,  I  should  not  be  here  (jshould  is  equivalent  to 
what?).  He  would  be  willing,  if  you  were  (would  is  equivalent 
to  what?). 

Nothing:  Should  be^  would  be,  are  the  verbs.  Should  and 
would  are  true  auxiliaries  —  helping  verbs,  verbs  that  help 
another  verb  make  up  tense  or  mood-forms  that  the  latter  verb 
cannot  form  with  inflections.  And  since  the  verb  in  English  is 
almost  inflectionless,  there  is  frequent  need  of  auxiliaries.  In 
but  one  place  has  the  regular  verb  (in  ordinary  English)  a  form 
for  the  subjunctive  diflferent  from  the  indicative  form,  the  third, 
singular,  present :  indicative,  "  he  loves ;  "  subjunctive,  "  he 
love  *' ;   and  this  subjunctive  is  seldom  used. 

But  most  fortunately,  one  verb  (to  be)  preserves  for  us  four 
subjunctive  forms  distinct  from  the  corresponding  indicative 
forms :  — 

INDICATIVE.  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

I  am,  was.  I  be,  were. 

He  is,  was.  He  be,  were. 

We  are,  were.  We  be,  were. 

You  are,  were.  You  be,  were. 

They  are,  were.  They  be,  were. 

These  remnants  of  inflection  serve  the  useful  purpose  of 
reminding  us  that  we  have  a  subjunctive  to  express  delicate 
shades  of  meaning.  The  mood  is  going  out  of  use ;  but  when 
"  If  I  were^  if  he  were^''  is  universally  displaced  by  "  If  I  wa%y  if 
he  wiM^"*  our  language  will  lose  one  of  its  rare  beauties. 

It  is  true  that  we  supply  our  deficiencies  in  inflection  by  a 
plentiful  use  of  auxiliaries,  and  that  these  auxiliaries  enable  us 
clearly  to  express  varieties  of  meaning  that  could  not  so  easily 
find  expression  in  such  a  highly  inflected  language  as  Latin.  A 
quotation  from  Southey  will  illustrate  this  :  — 

''  I  had  spoken  as  it  were  abstractedly,  and  the  look  which  accompanied 
the  words  was  cogitative  rather  than  regardant.  The  Bhow  Begum  laid 
down  her  snuff-box  and  replied,  entering  into  the  feeling  as  well  as  echo- 
ing  the  words :  *•  It  ought  to  be  written  in  a  book,  certainly  it  ought.' 
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'^  They  may  talk  as  they  will  of  the  dead  lang^uages.  Oar  auxiliary 
▼erbe  give  as  a  power  which  the  ancients,  with  all  their  varieties  of  mood 
and  inflections  of  tense,  never  coold  attain.  '  It  muU  be  written  in  a  IxkA/ 
said  I,  encooraged  by  her  manner.  The  mood  was  the  same;  the  tense 
was  the  same ;  bat  the  gradation  of  meaning  was  marked  in  a  way  which 
a  Greek  or  Latin  grammarian  might  have  envied  as  well  as  admired.''  — 
Earle. 

Nevertheless,  it  remains  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  shade 
of  meaning  too  delicate  for  any  auxiliary  to  bear. 

But  unfortunately  the  subjunctive  inflections  are  lost,  for  the 
most  part ;  and  the  next  best  thing  is  to  see  that  the  auxiliaries 
that  we  use  in  making  up  the  loss  are  not  lumj^  together,  mis- 
labeled potential,  and  swallowed  en  masse. 

Notice,  now,  how  we  have  replaced  the  expressive  subjunctive 
by  phrases :  — 

Shakespeare  could  say :  ^^  Why,  cousin,  wert  thou  regent  of  the 
world,  it  were  a  shame  to  let  this  land  by  lease." 

We  say :  It  would  be  a  shame. 

**  What  were  all  that  ?  "  (Carlyle.)  What  would  all  that  be  f 
we  should  say. 

.  .  .  ^^  Turn  the  key,  that  no  man  ettter^^^  we  must  change  to 
That  no  man  may  enter. 

In  the  Bible  we  read :  "  Thy  kingdom  come  ;  thy  will  be  done.'* 
The  equivalent  of  it  in  English  of  to-day  is :  Mdj/  thy  kingdom 
come  ;  may  thy  will  be  done. 

Salarino,  in  the  Merchant  of  Venice,  said :  '^  Though  Nestor 
swear  the  jest  be  laughable ; "  but  Though  Nestor  may  swear 
(that)  the  jest  is  laughable,  is  what  we  write  (translating  one 
subjunctive  by  a  lame  phrase,  and  the  other  by  a  stolid 
indicative). 

Bassanio  (Merchant  of  Venice)  could  say:  ^^No,  that  were 
pity."     We  write :   That  would  be  a  pity. 

For  Milton's  ^^  That  were  an  ignominy  and  shame  beneath  this 
downfall,"  we  write :  That  would  5e,  etc. 

Any  one  who  has  a  merely  slight  acquaintance  with  English 
will  say  that  were^  enter^  come^  be  done^  swear^  are  verbs  in  the 
subjunctive  mood.  How,  then,  can  we  consistently  call  their 
equivalents  potential  —  would  be^  may  enter ^  may  come^  may  be 
done^  may  swear  f 

The  Latin  takes  the  stem  ama-^  adds  the  inflectional  ending  bo^ 
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and  makes  a  fature  tense,  amaho :  we  take  the  infinitiye  base, 
hve^  put  with  it  the  auxiliary  %7udU  and  make  (as  the  Latin) 
a  future  tense,  I  sJuM  love.  Thus  far,  consistently.  The  Latin 
takes  the  stem  amch^  adds  a  subjunctive  inflection,  and  makes  the 
present  subjunctive,  (ut)  amem :  we  take  the  infinitive  base,  love^ 
put  with  it  the  auxiliary  may^  and  make  a  substitute  for  our  old 
subjunctive,  (in  order  that)  I  may  love  ;  but  we  call  it  potential  I 

Consistency,  then,  demands  that  we  do  away  with  the  poten- 
tial ;  these  expressions  are  phrasal  substitutes  for  the  subjunctive. 
Wovld  he  is  the  past  subjunctive  of  to  he^  and  Tnay  come  is  the 
present  subjunctive  of  to  come  ;  and  so  with  the  other  examples. 

Again,  ^^I  can  go  "  is  potential  (they  say)  because  it  asserts  the 
power  of  the  subject.  In  the  same  way  "  I  want  to  go  "  is  volen- 
tial ;  it  asserts  the  wi%h  of  the  subject.  ^^  I  hope  to  go  "  is  spe- 
rantial ;  it  asserts  the  hope  of  the  subject.  And  Ibo  on,  ad  infini- 
tum et  abaurdum. 

Common-sense,  then,  demands  that  the  potential  be  banished 
from  the  grammars. 

Some  examples  of  corresponding  German,  Latin,  and  Old  Eng- 
lish forms  have  been  already  given,  and  their  number  might  be 
increased ;  but  a  few  are  sufficient  to  show  (1)  that,  in  compar- 
ing English  with  its  kin,  analogy  declares  these  so-called  auxil- 
iaries to  be  either  indicative  or  subjunctive  (or  else  parts  of 
subjunctive  phi^ases)  ;  and  (2)  that,  if  we  rely  upon  the  history 
of  the  language  for  guidance,  we  find  no  authority  for  a  potential. 

It  is  just  as  easy,  certainly,  for  a  child  to  gain  accurate  knowl- 
edge as  it  is  for  him  to  gain  inaccurate  and  unscientific  acquaint- 
ance with  any  subject.  To  continue  his  conning  over  the 
perplexing  and  meaningless  paradigms  of  a  potential  not  only 
is  an  immediate  loss  of  time  and  effort  to  him,  but  it  is  a  positive 
and  serious  hindrance  when  he  comes  to  the  study  of  the  gram- 
mar of  other  languages.  The  potential  not  only  fails  to  dissipate 
the  darkness  that  envelops  his  native  tongue,  but  it  robes  Latin 
and  Greek  and  German  in  darkness  thrice  dense. 

I  have  had  in  mind  all  along  the  expression  of  Professor  Gar- 
nett :  "  Only  let  teachers  learn  the  language  historically,  and  they 
will  never  rest  until  they  teach  the  history  of  the  language  in 
their  schools."  Then  will  the  potential  be  banished  from  the 
schools. 
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BT  FRANCIS  NEWTOK  THORPE. 


THE  Stat«  is  &  concept  of  six  elements :  land,  people,  organism, 
government,  constitution,  and  purpose.  These  elements 
combine  to  form  the  two  unities  necessary  to  the  concept  natioo- 
ftlity :  land-unity  and  lace-unity.  Of  these  sis  elements  the  first 
three  are,  in  the  histoiy  of  the  State,  first  in  time  and  in  impor- 
tuice.  Organism,  government,  and  purpose  are  determined  by 
the  land  and  the  people. 

Sometimes  the  word  State  is  used  in  a  narrow  sense.  It  may 
signify  the  people,  or  the  government,  or  the  land,  or  the  organ- 
ism, or  the  constitution,  as  the  declaration  of  relations  formally 
recognized.  The  celebrated  declaration,  "iVioi  eit  mot"  defines 
the  State  a8  inseparably  connected  with  a  person.  This  is  the 
concept  of  the  State  in  early  institutions  ;  bodies  politic,  or  cor- 
porations, are  the  later  production  of  these  institutions. 

llie  term  8tat«  signifies  in  American  constitutional  law :  — 

1.  A  {leople,  or  community  of  individuals,  united  more  or  less 
closely  ill  political  relations,  inhabiting  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently the  same  country. 

2.  The  country  or  territorial  region  inhabited  by  such  a  com- 
munity. 

3.  The  government  under  which  the  people  live. 

4.  I'he  L'oiubined  idea  of  people,  territory,  and  government. 

In  all  these  senses  the  primary  conception  is  that  of  a  people,  or 
community ;  ttie  people,  dwelling  in  whatever  land,  permanently 
or  temporarily,  and  whether  organized  under  a  regular  govern- 
ment or  united  by  looser  and  leas  definite  relations,  constituting 
the  State.  This  is  undoubtedly  the  fundamental  idea  upon  which 
the  republican  institutions  of  our  own  country  are  established. 

The  doctrina  laid  down  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  case  of 
Texas  v.  White,  in  1868,  is  as  follows :  "  A  State,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  Constitution,  is  a  political  community  of  free  citizens 
occupyiug  a  territory  of  defined  boundaries,  and  organized  under 
a  government  saactioned  and  limited  by  a  written  conatitution. 
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and  established  by  the  consent  of  the  governed.  It  is  the  union 
of  such  States  under  a  common  constitution  which  forms  the  dis- 
tinct and  greater  political  unit  which  that  constitution  designates 
as  the  United  States,  and  makes  of  the  people  and  States  which 
compose  it  one  people  and  one  country." 

The  present  constitution  of  Massachusetts  is  older  than  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  It  was  the  first  state  constitution 
formally  ratified  by  a  popular  vote,  and  was  adopted  in  1780.  The 
second  Continental  Congress,  on  the  fourth  of  November,  1775,  and 
again  on  the  tenth  of  May,  1776,  recommended  that  each  colony 
adopt  such  a  system  of  government  "as  would  best  promote  the 
interests  of  the  people."  In  response  to  this  request  the  legisla- 
tures, or  conventions,  in  the  colonies,  with  the  exception  of  tliose 
of  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island,  proceeded  "  to  take  up  civil 
government,"  and  framed  the  first  state  constitutions. 

New  Jersey,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  North  Caro- 
lina, Georgia,  New  York,  and  Virginia  framed  their  respective 
state  constitutions  in  convention,  after  the  manner  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  Hampshire ;  South  Carolina,  as  early  as  March  26, 
1776,  had  met  in  "  provincial  congress "  and  had  drawn  up  the 
first  constitution  of  that  State,  wliich  two  years  later  was  set 
aside  by  the  second  state  constitution,  passed  by  the  General 
Assembly  as  an  ''act,"  repealable  by  that  body  at  pleasure. 
Whether  these  constitutions  were  framed  in  special  convention, 
or  by  state  legislatures,  they  all  contain  the  same  view  of  the 
State.  This  view  is  declared  in  the  preamble  of  the  constitution 
of  Massachusetts  as  follows :  — 

"  The  end  of  the  institution,  maintenance,  and  administration 
of  government  is  to  secure  the  existence  of  the  body  politic,  to 
protect  it,  and  to  furnish  the  individuals  who  compose  it  with  the 
power  of  enjoying,  in  safety  and  tranquillity,  their  natural  rights 
and  the  blessings  of  life ;  and  whenever  these  great  objects  are 
not  obtained,  the  people  have  a  right  to  alter  the  government,  and 
to  take  measures  necessary  for  their  safety,  prosperity,  and  happi- 
ness. The  body  politic  is  a  social  compact  by  which  the  whole 
people  covenants  with  each  citizen,  and  each  citizen  with  the 
whole  people,  that  all  shall  be  governed  by  certain  laws  for  the 
common  good." 

Since  1776  the  American  States  have  adopted  one  hundred  and 
one  constitutions,  each  of  which  has  declared  that  the  State  is  a 
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compact,  or  has  employed  language  which  the  courts  have  defined 
to  mean  a  compact.  The  word  ^^  compact "  is  found  in  the  consti- 
tution of  Maryland,  1776 ;  New  Jersey,  1776 ;  Kentucky,  1789, 
1792,  1850;  Mississippi,  1817,  1882;  Alabama,  1819;  Texas, 
1886, 1845, 1866, 1868, 1876  ;  Florida,  1838  ;  Oregon  and  Kansas, 
1867. 

That  every  formal  declaration  of  the  fundamental  law  of  the 
American  commonwealths  should  proceed  from  the  contract 
theory  of  the  State  is  of  itself  significant.  The  constitutions 
of  the  State  define  the  State  as  an  article  of  agreement  drawn 
between  parties.  The  State  exists  because  the  contract  for  its 
existence  has  been  formally  and  legally  drawn  up. 
The  classic  passage  on  this  subject  is  as  follows :  — 
'*  And  this  is  what  we  mean  by  the  orginal  contract  of  society, 
which,  though  in  no  instance  it  has  been  formally  expressed  at 
the  first  institution  of  a  State,  yet  in  nature  and  reason  miist 
^ways  be  understood  and  implied  in  the  very  act  of  associating 
together ;  namely :  that  the  whole  should  protect  all  its  parts,  and 
that  every  part  should  pay  obedience  to  the  will  of  the  whole ;  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  community  should  guard  the  rights  of 
each  individual  member,  and  that  in  return  for  this  protection 
each  individual  should  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  community, 
without  which  submission  of  all  it  was  (is)  impossible  that  pro- 
tection should  be  certainly  extended  to  any.'*     (Bl.  1 :  48.) 

Our  state  constitutions  have  been  made  by  lawyers.  The 
younger  men  who  sat  in  constitutional  conventions  in  1776  had 
read  Blackstone,  and  it  is  safe  to  assert  that  every  lawyer  who 
has  aided  in  the  making  of  subsequent  constitutions  has  read  that 
distinguished  jurist.  Blackstone  was  not  the  author  of  the  social 
contract  theory.  He  received  that  theory  ready-made  from  the 
hands  of  his  predecessors  in  England,  and  they  had  received  it 
from  the  great  teachers  of  Roman  law.  But  mighty  changes  in 
the  methods,  the  purposes,  and  the  organization  of  politics,  and 
in  law,  had  affected  the  thought  and  modified  the  meaning  of 
political  and  civil  expressions.  ^^  It  was  not  until  the  language 
of  the  Roman  lawyers  became  the  language  of  an  age  which  had 
lost  the  key  to  their  mode  of  thought,"  says  Maine,  "  that  a  con- 
tract of  the  law  of  nations  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  contract 
known  to  man  in  a  state  of  nature."  The  contract  ^^  juris  cen- 
tium^^*  in  Roman  law,  was  supposed  by  those  lawyers  who  revived 
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the  study  of  politioal  science  in  the  seventeenth  century,  to  refer 
to  that  time  in  the  history  of  man  when  he  emerged  from  a  pre- 
social  state  into  a  state  defined  by  contract,  written  or  unwritten. 

Only  in  recent  times  has  the  theory  of  the  social  contract  been 
found  insufficient ;  it  does  not  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  believers 
in  the  historical  school.  ^^  When  was  man  in  a  pre-contractual 
state  ?  How  did  his  condition  then  differ  from  his  condition  now? 
When  did  he  emerge?  In  what  country  did  he  then  dwell? 
Where  is  the  record  of  his  coming  forth  from  that  chrysalis 
which  so  sternly  bound  him  and  kept  him  from  those  airy  politioal 
flights  which  he  has  so  frequently  taken  since  he  burst  his  bonds 
asunder  ?  " 

The  contract  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  State  has  stoutly  held 
the  paramount  place  in  our  system  of  constitutional  law;  has 
permeated  every  cell  of  the  body  politic;  has  traversed  every 
avenue  of  legal  practice ;  has  enthroned  itself  in  popular  belief ; 
and  has  found  solemn  confirmation  in  the  written  law  of  older 
Teutonic  nations  on  the  continent,  and  in  the  \in  written  law  of 
England.  The  common  phrase  in  our  constitutions  descriptive  of 
the  end  of  government,  "  the  benefit  of  the  whole,"  or,  "  that  each 
contracts  with  the  whole  people,  and  the  whole  people  with  each 
citizen,"  is  the  language  of  a  legal  fiction.  The  social  contract 
theory  is  essentially  inconsistent  with  popular  sovereignty,  for 
with'  whom  and  when  did  the  people  enter  into  such  a  compact  ? 
The  parties  to  the  agreement  are  not  clear ;  indeed,  there  are  not 
two  parties,  and  a  compact  becomes  impossible.  It  is  not  explana- 
tory to  say  that  the  people  contract  with  the  people.  A  man  can- 
not make  a  contract  with  himself,  nor  can  the  people  of  one  State 
contract  with  the  people  of  the  same  State  in  the  sense  in  which 
the  term  ^^ compact"  is  used  in  the  state  constitutions.  Individ- 
uals or  sovereigns  or  the  people  of  different  States  may  enter 
into  compacts ;  but  history  does  not  record  events  that  illustrate 
the  theory  of  the  social  compact. 

The  origin  of  our  constitutions  is  in  the  royal  grant,  or  charter ; 
the  gprantor  was  the  king,  the  grantee,  a  subject  or  an  association 
of  individuals.  No  political  writer  of  authority  maintains  that 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  originated  in  the  first  charter  of 
Virginia,  or  in  the  charter  of  1620.  The  charters,  or  either  of 
them,  were  only  one  element  in  the  State.  The  charter  might 
declare  the  purpose  of  the  colony,  or  the  system  of  organization 
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for  the  time,  or  the  form  of  government ;  but  before  these  most 
come  the  people  and  the  land.  If  a  contmct  can  make  a  State, 
then  the  Pilgrim  Fathers  needed  not  to  land ;  if  a  contract  can 
make  a  State,  the  fundamental  constituticms  of  North  Carolina, 
drawn  by  John  Locke,  who,  to  **  avoid  erecting  a  numerous 
democracy,"  declared  that  "we,  the  lords  and  proprietors  of 
the  province,  have  agreed  to  this  form  of  government  to  be 
perpetually  established  amongst  us,"  with  ample  provision  for 
^^chamberlains,  chancellors,  high  stewards,  landgraves,  and 
caziques,"  should  still  devolve  "dignities  with  the  baronies 
thereunto  annexed,"  and  North  Carolina  should  yet  be  a  feud. 
When,  in  1776,  the  State  of  New  Jersey  adopted  a  provisional 
constitution,  it  was  provided :  "  Whereas  all  constitutional  author- 
ity ever  possessed  by  the  kings  of  Great  Britain  over  these  colo- 
nies, or  their  other  dominions,  was  by  compact  derived  from  the 
people  and  held  of  them  for  the  common  interest  of  the  whole 
society,  allegiance  and  protection  are,  in  the  nature  of  things, 
reciprocal  ties,  each  equally  depending  upon  the  other,  and  liable 
to  be  dissolved  by  the  other's  being  refused  or  withdrawn." 
Therefore,  according  to  this  view,  the  refusal  of  royal  protection 
to  the  citizens  of  America  led  "  to  a  dissolution  of  government." 
If  this  were  true  at  that  time,  that  the  sovereignty  of  the  king 
was  displaced  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  with  whom  did 
the  people  contract  for  the  restoration  of  government? 

''  No  ray  is  dimmed,  no  atom  worn, 
My  oldest  force  is  good  as  new/' 

is  nature's  song  of  government  also.  When  the  colonial  govern- 
ments "  were  dissolved,"  no  element  of  the  State  was  lost ;  the 
people,  the  land,  the  organism,  remained. 

Our  state  constitutions  have  never  contained  the  proposition 
that  the  State  is  a  moml  organism.  At  the  basis  of  our  organic 
law  is  the  legal  fiction  that  the  State  is  a  contract.  Every  pro- 
vision in  the  one  hundred  and  one  state  constitutions  interprets 
a  contract ;  every  function  of  the  State  is  viewed  as  the  exercise 
of  a  right  by  contract.  The  State  is  the  contract  in  action.  It 
is  a  piece  of  gigantic  mechanism  that  performs  its  artificial  tAsk 
according  to  specifications,  known  terms,  articles  of  agreement. 
Thus  it  is  in  our  country  that  the  State  is  popularly  supposed 
to  have  existence,  as  a  corporation  has  existence,  without  a  soul. 
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It  is  often  expressed  in  the  words :  "  The  machinery  of  the  State." 
This  political  entity,  existing  m  7iub{bu8^  is  an  invisible,  omni- 
present sovereign.  By  the  obscure  manipulations  of  the  machine 
certain  ^^  rights  '*  and  privileges  are  from  time  to  time  made  to 
appear.     But  these  rights  exist  by  contract. 

In  this  place  the  words  of  a  thoughtful  American  writer  are 
relevant :  — 

"  The  necessary  being  and  end  of  the  lation,  moreover,  cannot 
be  brought  within  the  scope  of  a  contract.  A  contract  proceeds 
from  and  through  a  voluntary  act,  and  therefore  is  in  the  alterna- 
tive of  the  parties  —  something  which  may  or  may  not  be.  But 
the  process  of  justice  and  the  institution  of  rights,  and  the  con- 
formance to  a  moral  order  in  which  the  State  is  constituted,  can- 
not be  thus  optional;  they  must  be,  and  therefore  the  State  is 
existent  as  a  power,  and  is  invested  with  authority.  The  contract, 
furthermore,  cannot  comprehend  the  spirit,  the  allegiance,  the 
obedience  to  law,  the  apprehension  of,  and  devotion  to,  public 
ends  which  are  integral  in  the  State." 

The  contract  theory  of  the  State  was  taught  American  political 
writers  by  France  in  the  writings  of  Rousseau  and  Montesquieu ; 
by  England  in  the  writings  of  Locke,  of  Hume,  of  Blackstone, 
and  of  Edmund  Burke.  John  Adams  and  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  seldom  agreed  in  political  affairs,  became  apostles  of  the 
theory  to  their  countrymen.  Our  courts  of  law,  our  statutes,  our 
political  and  legal  treatises,  our  text-books  in  civics,  our  news- 
papers, our  entire  political  literature,  except  that  small  volume 
of  expostulation  contributed  by  the  defenders  of  the  doctrines  of 
a  moral  order,  proclaim  the  view  that  the  origin  of  the  State  is  in 
a  social  contract. 

In  this  country  a  political  school,  similar  to  the  historical  school 
in  England  and  on  the  continent,  combats  the  social  contract 
theory  as  untenable,  historically,  ethically,  legally.  An  English 
writer  has  characterized  the  notion  somewhat  as  follows :  That 
the  social  contract  theory  postulates  a  primitive,  but  an  imaginary, 
condition  of  society,  in  which  a  people  and  their  designated  rulers 
stood  face  to  face  with  each  other,  and  after  fairly  contemplating 
all  the  cii'cumstances,  and  the  nature  of  the  acts  promised  on  each 
side,  or,  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  constitution  of  Massachusetts, 
•*  Deliberately  and  peaceably,  without  fraud,  violence,  or  surprise,'* 
entered  into  an  original,  explicit,  and  solemn  compact  with  each 
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other,  and  bound  their  posterity  forever  to  the  performance  of 
the  agreement  then  made;  that  the  notion  of  a  contract  adds 
nothing  to  the  fact  of  obligation  on  either  side,  while  it  leads  to 
political  confusion  by  withdrawing  the  minds  of  the  people  from 
the  real  grounds  and  moral  foundation  on  which  the  reciprocal 
duties  of  the  governor  and  the  governed  rest. 

In  opposition  to  the  contract  theory  are  the  doctrines  of  this 
school:  The  State  exists  in  a  moral  order  which  is  inseparable 
from  its  existence.  The  State  is  a  living  entity,  a  moral  organ- 
ism ;  it  is  not  a  form  of  things,  it  is  a  being  in  itself.  It  has 
organs  and  functions  ;  it  lives  in  the  people  and  is  of  the  people. 
Its  unities  are  the  unities  of  fatherland  and  mother  tongue.  The 
government,  the  constitution,  the  purpose  of  the  State  may  change 
from  time  to  time,  as  all  living  organisms  change  in  their  form, 
manifestations,  externals.  The  States  have  framed  more  than 
a  hundred  constitutions,  and  in  course  of  time  will  doubtless  form 
more  than  a  hundred  more.  But  the  constitutions  cannot  be 
merely  a  series  of  contracts  duly  entered  of  record  on  the  docket 
of  time.  These  constitutions  are  the  expression  of  the  nature  of 
the  moral  order  from  time  to  time.  That  which  is  against  the 
moral  order  is  said  in  the  language  of  law  to  be  unconstitutional, 
a  word  which  signifies  that  breach  of  order  which  threatens,  if  it 
does  not  violate,  the  existence  of  the  State.  It  is  for  the  ^^  peace, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  the  State  "  that  so  many  constitutions  have 
been  formed.  Is  the  state  constitution  merely  a  contract  to  keep 
the  peace  ?  Has  it  no  deeper  moral  significance  ?  Is  it  the  for- 
mal and  elaborate  copy  of  police  regulations  ? 

Moral  rights  are  indefeasible.  The  history  of  government 
traces  the  closer  apprehension  of  the  nature,  the  exalted  nature, 
of  these  moral  rights,  which,  when  endangered,  plunge  the  world 
into  serious  thinking,  and  often  into  war.  It  is  not  for  a  contract 
that  human  lives  may  be  justly  put  in  peril,  and  often  be  sacri- 
ficed in  order  that  good  government  may  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  Man  is  by  nature  a  political  being,  but  his  political  being 
develops  according  to  the  laws  of  moral  order.  He  is  the  citizen 
of  the  republic  of  morals. 
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EDUCATION  IN  THE  ARGENTINE  REPUBLIC. 

TRANSLATED  BT  C.  F.  CRBHORE,  M.D. 

[M .  Smile  Dalseaux  hAS  Just  published,  by  Hachette  et  Cle.,  two  Texy  inlerestlng  toI- 
uniee  enttOed  **  La  Tie  et  lee  mceiin  ik  La  Plata."  Chapter  III,  under  the  title  of  **  La 
Jeoneaae  et  I'Educatioii,"  has  twenty-three  pages  devoted  to  the  latter  sabjeot.  The  f611ow- 
iug  pages  are  translated  and  abridged  irom  this  portion  of  the  work.] 

MDAISEAUX  first  remarks  upon  the  tendency  of  the 
•  Buenos  Ayreans  to  leave  school  early  in  order  to  embark 
in  the  active  business  of  life.  The  primary  school,  which  in  his 
classification  seems  to  correspond  with  the  grammar  school, 
usually  furnishes  all  the  instruction  which  they  care  to  spare 
the  time  to  acquire.  They  enter  young  into  political  life  and,  as 
is  too  much  the  case  in  our  own  country,  prefer  the  practical 
training  of  active  business  to  the  more  methodical  discipline  of 
the  school.  At  the  same  time,  the  higher  education  is  gaining 
ground,  and  the  colleges  are  yearly  offering  better  opportunities 
for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  literature. 

In  the  third  division  of  the  chapter  he  gives  the  following 
description  of  the  establishment  of  primary  schools. 

Whoever  would  learn  the  interesting  manners  of  this  country, 
and  requires  to  be  convinced  that  individualism  there  dominates 
democracy,  should  pause  and  enter  the  primary  school. 

It  is  not  everywhere  of  the  same  type,  but  it  everywhere  has 
an  independent  existence.  It  is,  so  to  speak,  raised  from  the  soil 
before  the  State  has  been  able  to  create  it. 

Let  us  remember,  in  the  first  place,  that  we  are  in  a  country 
where,  according  to  statistics,  there  is  less  than  one  inhabitant  to 
every  square  kilometre ;  in  other  words,  where  one  can  travel 
over  thousands  of  square  kilometres  without  encountering  an 
inhabitant,  and  that,  outside  the  aggregation  in  cities  and  some 
few  rural  groups,  man  is  abandoned  to  isolation  uponjthe  wide 
stretching  pampas. 

How  many  times  has  it  been  our  lot  to  traverse  localities  which 
the  administration  considers  as  ^^  peopled,"  where  the  distance 
from  one  hut  to  another  was  more  than  a  league. 

Advancing  beyond  this  zone,  where  the  population,  as  it  has 
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been  seen,  ia  not  dense,  one  enters  another  where  abHolute  isola- 
tion is  the  rule,  where  man  lives  with  bis  thoughts  and  the  skj 
above  his  head  as  companions  in  the  task  of  watching  hLs  herd. 

Such  conditions  might  well  be  expected  to  develop  in  the 
inhabitant,  whether  native  or  foreign  born,  a  certiun  morose, 
misanthropic  temperament. 

This  would,  however,  be  an  error.  We  have  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, an  excessive  sociability,  a  desire  for  communicating  with 
others,  sharpened,  without  doubt,  by  deprivation,  and  an  acute 
desire  to  learn  what  is  going  on  upon  the  earth  where  they  vege- 
tate, fatigued  with  the  contemplation  of  the  pale  light  of  Mars 
and  Venus. 

It  is  this  need  which  leada  to  the  ci-eation  of  primary  schools  in 
the  most  unexpected  localities,  where  inhabitants  seem  to  be 
entirely  wanting. 

Tiio  Stiite  has  nothing  to  do  with  these  creations.  At  a  ranch, 
equally  lonesome  with  the  others,  there  arrives  some  day  a  stran- 
ger, most  often  a  foreigner,  a  bird  of  passage,  possibly  a  graduate 
seeking  the  end  of  the  world,  who  asks  hospitality.  They  wel- 
come him. 

In  111!  liybiid  language,  where  the  French  of  Berne  or  the  Ital- 
ian of  a  (leiioa  suburb  takes  on  Spanish  modilicatious  (rather 
invented  than  learned),  he  recites  hia  long  voyages,  —  his  attaio- 
ments  and  previous  condition  belied  by  hia  miserable  outfit, — 
seeking  to  hide  the  poverty  which  his  emaciated  visi^  renders 
plain  despite  the  weather-beaten  skin. 

To  pay  hiH  Scot  he  takes  a  child  upon  his  knees  and  teaches  him 
the  names  of  letters  that  he  draws  in  the  sand. 

In  this  desert  news  flies  quickly.  The  next  morning  the  pres- 
ence of  this  savant  is  known  for  ten  leagues  around,  and  the 
school  lias  created  itself.  Not  an  urchin  is  wanting  at  the  rendez- 
vous which  no  one  has  given.  From  all  points  of  the  horizon 
they  arrive  at  the  full  speed  of  their  horses.  None  would  lose 
this  excellent  occasion  to  see  the  face  of  a  man  and  to  gather  at  a 
point  where  the  assembling  of  horses  would  furnish  them  oppor- 
tunities for  reckless  races  and  hardy  bets. 

The  instruction,  it  goes  without  saying,  is  of  the  poorest.  The 
poor  waif  who  gives  it  has  acquired  his  capital  of  Spanish  words 
from  peasants  who  tJiemselves  have  never  learned  the  language, 
and  before  lie  learned  a  single  word  correctly  he  has  forgotten  his 
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mother  tongue,  substituting  therefor  a  nameless  patois  which  he 
speaks  and  writes  in  the  most  remarkable  fashion.  This  is  all 
that  he  can  teach.  This  instruction,  if  continued  sufficiently 
long,  will  lead  his  pupils  widely  astray ;  and  one  can  make,  in 
following  their  track,  very  curious  observations  upon  the  forma- 
tion of  patois  and  the  gradual  degradation  of  a  language. 

The  outfit  of  the  school  is  more  slender  even  than  the  qualifica- 
tion of  the  teacher.  In  place  of  books  a  fragment  of  a  news- 
paper most  frequently  serves  until,  the  school  becoming  firmly 
established,  the  ranchers  who  provide  the  school-room  can  find 
time  to  ride  sixty  miles  to  the  nearest  village  and  purchase  the 
necessary  spelling-book.  Until  then  they  resort  to  expedients  — 
a  prospectus  of  some  dry-goods  store,  the  top  of  a  cigar-box,  fur- 
nish the  missing  alphabet. 

It  is  especially  upon  the  pampas  that  one  proves  the  truth  of 
the  proverb :  "  He  who  lacks  gets  along  without."  They  dis- 
pense with  everything.  The  school  gets  along  without  chairs, 
benches,  and  tables ;  the  improvised  teacher  gets  along  without 
science,  the  scholars  without  shoes,  and  their  horses,  tied  in 
groups  before  the  door,  get  along  without  saddles,  bridles,  shel- 
ter, and  food. 

Tet,  nevertheless,  these  young  sheep-tenders  manage  to  learn  to 
read,  if  not  at  this  first  attempt,  at  least  at  a  later  one.  And 
years  hence,  when  they  are  rich  shepherds,  perhaps  even  high 
government  functionaries,  you  may  be  sure  they  will  remember 
and  relate  the  incidents  of  their  school-life. 

For  a  long  time  in  the  pampas,  both  before  and  after  the  pas- 
sage of  the  law  of  1874,  which  has  declared  that  in  the  future  the 
^^  primary  instruction  shall  be  obligatory,  gratuitous,  graduated, 
and  hygienic,"  the  programme  has  been  filled  in  this  fashion.  It 
cannot  be  otherwise.  Except  for  the  chance  passage  of  some 
such  teacher  as  described,  the  law  will  rest  a  dead  letter  outside 
of  the  limited  number  of  cities  and  villages. 

In  these  latter  the  school  is  somewhat  better.  There  is  always 
before  the  door  the  same  assemblage  of  family  steeds  awaiting 
with  patience  the  end  of  their  daily  restraint,  to  carry  home  to 
the  houses,  often  two  or  three  leagues  distant,  one,  two,  three,  or 
even  four  each  of  the  pupils  of  either  sex,  like  the  legendary 
horse  of  the  Aymon  family. 

For  many  years  the  accommodations  were  poor;   but  to-day 
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they  are  generally  placed  upon  a  fairly  comfortable  footing  —  let 
U8,  out  of  respect  to  the  text  of  the  law,  say,  ^^  hygienic  ""  footing. 

This  law,  composed  of  ninety  articles,  —  a  little  long,  like  all 
Spanish  composition,  —  has  created  in  every  particular  a  very 
complex  social  organization,  having  its  own  position  in  the  State, 
its  independent  budget,  both  fixed  and  permanent,  removed  from 
the  annual  discussions  and  bargains  of  the  legislature  as  well  as 
from  the  control  of  the  executive,  and  placed  under  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  special  commission  which  does  not  depend  upon  any 
minister  or  department. 

The  State,  after  establishing  the  school  by  law,  has  endowed  it 
richly  and  placed  its  conduct  in  the  hands  of  its  own  adminis- 
trators. It  has  been,  it  should  be  said,  very  generous  in  its 
endowment. 

The  school  fund  is  drawn  from  the  best  paying  towns.  It 
receives  the  product  of  all  the  fines  imposed  by  judicial  or 
municipal  authority,  forty  per  cent,  of  the  direct  tax,  and  two 
francs  for  each  child  registered  at  the  school.  It  also  receives 
(and  tliis  is  no  small  sum)  all  vacant  successions,  and  has  rights 
upon  collateral  successions  (between  persons  not  relatives).  More- 
over, the  law  has  wished  to  show  its  laical  tendencies  and  to  let 
the  schools  profit  by  the  liberality  the  religious  sentiment  inspires, 
by  gpranting  a  tax  of  fifty  per  cent,  for  the  exclusive  benefit  of  the 
schools,  upon  all  legacies  or  donations  going  to  profit  a  church, 
an  officer  of  a  church,  or  a  religious  corporation. 

The  result  is  that  the  school  treasury,  constituted  in  1874,  has 
increased  enormously,  placing  the  institution  in  a  position  to 
render  services  proportional  to  its  object. 

Before  long  there  will  be  no  children  left  outside  of  the  schools; 
the  primary  school  already,  by  the  creation  of  "  1  '^cole  ambu- 
lante,"  which  takes  in  the  poorer  classes  (no  fixed  habitations), 
reaches  the  most  isolated. 

The  attendance  to-day  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  the  villages  is 
sixty  per  cent,  of  the  children  of  suitable  age. 

The  Argentine  Republic  has  imitated  since  twelve  years  her 
sister  of  the  North  (United  States).  Attendance  at  school  is 
obligatory  upon  children  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age. 

The  course  embraces  reading,  writing,  metric  system,  geogra- 
phy, history  of  the  republic  and  some  notion  of  that  of  otiier 
countries  in  relation  with  her,  morality,  urbanity  (?),  hygiene, 
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mathematics,  physical  and  natural  sciences,  drawing,  music,  gram- 
mAT,  and  the  national  Constitution. 

But  where  this  gratuitous  instruction  differs  from  our  system 
in  France  is  in  the  fact  that  it  comprehends  instruction  in  the 
second  degree,  —  professional,  —  open  to  girls  as  well  as  boys. 
They  teach  here  the  sciences,  the  languages,  and  the  industrial 
applications  of  science  in  agriculture  and  the  arts. 

These  schools  are  interesting  as  preparing  the  youth  for  the 
practical  work  of  life  and  opening  to  girls  the  access  to  the 
normal  schools,  where  they  can  prepare  themselves  for  teachers. 
In  this  country,  where  commerce  and  industry  offer  no  future 
to  woman,  where  her  only  employment  would  otherwise  be  to  sew 
for  the  State  or  some  large  clothing  establishment,  this  instruc- 
tion offers  a  course  full  of  advantage  to  her.  Many  avail  them- 
selves of  it,  and  their  success  is  encouraging.  The  graduates  are 
intrusted  with  the  care  of  schools,  receiving  salaries  of  from  150 
to  200  francs  per  month,  together  with  their  lodging. 

The  remainder  of  the  space  devoted  by  M.  Daiseaux  to  this 
subject  is  largely  occupied  with  general  features  and  comparisons 
with  French  schools ;  but  his  observations  have  less  interest  for 
readers  familiar  with  similar  institutions  in  our  own  republic. 
He  expresses  much  surprise  that  even  wealthy  people  send  their 
children  to  the  free  schools,  etc. 

The  immense  foreign  immigration  into  the  Argentine  States  has 
not  only  complicated  their  political  situation,  but  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  numerous  private  schools.  But  as  by  law  every  child 
bom  in  the  republic,  whether  or  not  of  foreign  parentage, 
becomes  a  citizen  and  subject  to  the  educational  act,  the  evil  will 
in  time  be  remedied. 


To  have  one  favorite  study  and  live  in  it  with  happy  familiarity, 
and  cultivate  every  portion  of  it  dilgently  and  lovingly,  as  a  small 
yeoman  proprietor  cultivates  his  own  land,  this,  as  to  study  at 
least,  is  the  most  enviable  intellectual  life.  Hamebton. 
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SCIENCE  STUDY. 

OUTLINE  OF  A  GENERAL  COURSE  BASED  ON  EVOLUTION. 

BT  LILLIB  J.  MARTIN.  INDIANAPOLIS. 

NO  scientific  theory  has  yet  been  shown  to  be  fundamental  to 
all  the  sciences.  Evolution  is  rapidly  assuming  this  posi- 
tion. Laplace  in  astronomy,  Lamarck,  Darwin,  and  Wallace  in 
the  plant  and  animal  world,  and  lately  Crookes  in  chemistry  have 
brought  forward  facts  that  find  a  satisfactory  explanation  only 
through  this  theory.  In  a  recent  address  before  the  Chemical 
Section  of  the  British  Association,  Sir  William  Crookes  speaks  of 
a  variety  of  chemical  phenomena  on  which  this  theory  throws 
light,  but  he  gives  his  attention  mainly  to  evidences  from  the  in- 
vestigations of  Mr.  Lockyer  in  solar  spectroscopy  from  the  distribu- 
tion and  collocation  of  the  elements  in  the  crust  of  our  earth,  and 
from  the  resemblance  that  the  elements  bear  to  the  compound 
radicals.  From  these  phenomena  he  concludes  that  ^^  the  balance 
of  evidence  fairly  weighs  in  favor  of  the  speculation  that  ele- 
ments have  been  evolved  from  one  primordial  matter.*'  The  step 
from  inorganic  to  organic  chemistry  is  easily  taken.  A  sufficient 
number  of  organic  compounds  has  now  been  produced  to  make 
the  theory  tenable  that  all  may  yet  be  made.  All  this  strengthens 
the  belief  that  all  forms  of  matter  are  or  were  but  one  form. 

Investigations  in  physics  also  point  to  one  force  under  different 
phases.  Conservation  of  energy  shows  that  forces  are  not  only 
mutually  interdependent,  but  may  be  actually  transformed  into  each 
other.  Even  vital  force  is  not  entirely  exempted.  Many  of  the 
changes  going  on  in  nature  and  previously  referred  to  vital  forces 
have  been  proved  to  be  due  to  chemism.  Other  vital  phenomena 
have  been  referred  to :  heat,  light,  and  electricity.  One  is  being 
gradually  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  vital  force,  if  a  distinct  force, 
is  but  one  linked  in  the  chain  with  other  forces.  While  chemistry 
then  tends  to  the  idea  of  one  underlying  form  of  matter,  physics 
is  tending  to  one  form  of  force.  Would  it  then  be  out  of  accord 
with  the  more  advanced  ideas  in  science  to  say  the  science  that 
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embraces  all  branches  of  science  deals  with  matter  under  energy? 
Matter  and  force  have  two  attributes,  space  and  time,  hence  mathe- 
matics is  the  language  of  this  fundamental  science — algebra  and 
allied  branches  dealing  with  number,  or  duration,  or  time,  and 
geometry  with  space.  This  underlying  science  has  three  main 
divisions:  (1)  chemistry,  dealing  with  matter  under  chemical 
energy;  (2)  physics,  with  matter  under  physical  forces  —  light, 
heat,  electricity,  etc.;  and  (3)  biology,  with  matter  under  vital 
energy.  Each  of  these  divisions  is  subdivided.  (1)  The  branch 
that  deals  with  inorganic  matter :  (a)  mineralogy,  the  subject  that 
deals  with  the  individual  constituents  of  our  globe;  (6)  geology, 
with  the  globe  as  a  whole,  and  ((?)  astronomy,  with  the  heavenly 
bodies.  (2)  Botany,  dealing  with  plants,  and  (3)  zoology,  witii 
animals.  (4)  Anthropology,  with  man  as  possessed  of  thought 
and  will.  The  scheme  below  is  an  attempt  to  indicate  to  the  eye 
what  has  been  said. 

(  (I)  Mineralogy. 

1.  Inorganic  nature  { ^2)  Geology. 

( (8)  Astronomy. 

2.  Botany  —  same  ae  under  1. 
8.  Zodlogy — same  as  onder  2. 

!  Substantially  same  aa 
under  1,  though  undflr 
different  names. 


Science  deals  with  matter  under 
force,  and  expresses  itself  by< 
means  of  mathematics. 


I.  Chemistry' 


II.  Physics— as  under  1. 
in.    Biology  —  as  under  1. 

Certain  branches  of  science  may  seem  to  be  omitted  in  the 
above  classification.  Physical  geography  may  be  cited  as  an  in- 
stance. It  is  not  an  independent  science,  but  falls  under  branches 
already  named. 

Scientists  generally  are  rather  inclined  to  laugh  at  attempts  to 
classify  the  sciences.  They  declare  the  time  would  be  more  profit- 
ably spent  in  gathering  facts.  Granting  this  to  be  the  logical 
position  for  the  scientist  purely,  is  it  also  for  the  teacher  of 
science?  Science  teachers  of  the  past  have  not  thought  so. 
Science  courses  exist.  This  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  the  sci- 
ences have  been  classified.  The  authors  of  such  courses  saw  the 
absurdity  of  communicating  isolated  facts.  In  view  of  the  pres- 
ent tendency  to  specialization,  science  teachers  of  to-day  can 
hardly  ignore  classification.  Workers  must  lose  sight  of  the  real 
value  and  significance  of  their  discoveries  and  investigations  if 
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not  provided  with  a  general  knowledge  of  science  that  will  make 
fundamental  relations  observed. 

An  examination  of  many  courses  of  study  shows  that  the  rela- 
tion of  science  to  other  subjects  is  pretty  well  considered.  The 
same  cannot  be  said  of  the  attention  paid  to  the  mutual  depend- 
ence of  the  various  branches  of  science.  That  science  subject 
invariably  gets  the  most  time  and  thought  that  has  the  strongest 
individual  back  of  it.  Such  disregard  of  the  order  and  subject 
of  science  study  has  arisen  doubtle^ss  from  the  impossibility  of  yet 
making  a  classification  purely  on  a  fact  basis.  Wherever  a  classi- 
fication arising  above  individual  preference  exists,  it  has  been  usu- 
ally made  by  some  one  who  was  not  a  scientist  except  in  theory. 
Such  classifications  are  artificial;  that  is,  they  are  based  on 
thought  and  not  on  matter  relations.  A  new  classification  is 
needed.  Evolution,  the  most  universally  applicable  and  valuable 
working  theory  yet  propounded,  must  be  its  guiding  principle. 

In  carrying  out  a  general  science  course  it  is  customary  to  take 
up  the  subjects  successively.  The  above  classification  would  not 
be  even  theoretically  carried  out  if  this  were  «done.  The  student 
would  see  little  or  no  relation  between  the  various  branches,  and 
would  feel  in  duty  bound  to  forget  one  as  soon  as  he  began  the 
next.  It  is  believed  that  it  would  be  far  better  to  set  the  student 
at  work  upon  a  single  thing,  presumably  a  plant,  since  it  reaches 
into  every  science  and,  with  the  exception  of  an  animal,  is  the 
most  inclusive,  and  have  him  study  it  in  the  light  of  the  various 
sciences.  An  examination  of  the  scheme  of  classification  will  show 
some  portion  of  the  plant  study  to  fall  under  each  head.  Under 
the  three  main  divisions :  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology ;  their 
subdivisions:  inorganic  nature,  botany,  zoology,  mineralogy,  geol- 
ogy, and  astronomy.  Practically,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
my  idea  would  be  to  carry  on  the  work  somewhat  as  follows: 
First,  to  make  an  examination  of  the  gross  and  minute  anatomy 
of  the  plant,  and  to  compare  its  stucture  with  other  plants  of  the 
present  and  past.  *'*'  The  Botanical  Laboratory  Guide,"  published 
a  short  time  since  by  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  gives  an  excellent  out- 
line. Second:  To  study  the  macro  and  micro  chemically.  The 
table  below,  which  I  published  in  The  Botanical  Gazette,  gives 
a  method  which  seems  to  me  feasible :  — 

I,  Weigh  out  five  grams  of  the  pulverized  plant,  burn  oflf 
organic  matter  and  determine  per  cent.  ash.     Make  a  qualitative 
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examination  of  half  the  ash  by  the  method  of  inorganic  chemistry. 
In  the  other  half  determine  the  amount  of  some  one  of  the  con- 
stituents found.  Examine  lEish  with  microscope  to  learn  if  there 
is  anything  of  a  structural  nature  about  it. 

II.  Weigh  out  five  grams  more.  Dry  at  100®  C.  until  it  ceases 
to  lose  weight.  Calculate  per  cent,  moisture.  Put  in  a  glass- 
stoppered  bottle,  add  10^  petroleum  spirit  for  every  gram  sub- 
stance left.  Macerate  for  a  week  or  so,  shaking  several  times 
each  day.     Filter. 


A.  Filtrate:  — 

a.  EraiK>rate  an 
aliquot  part  to  dry- 
ness and  compute 
total  BoUd. 

b.  Make  a  super- 
fldal  examination 
of  fixed  oil  and  de- 
termine amount. 

c.  Etbereal  o  1 1 
should  be  looked 
for. 

d.  Use  solutions 
of  different 
strengths  and  by 
means  of  the  spec- 
troscope Identify 
the  chjorophjll  by 
its  spectrum. 


A/.  Compare  sec- 
tions of  the  plant 
before  and  after 
treatment  with  pe- 
troleum. Note  the 
substances  named 
above  and  observe 
change  In  the  plant 
by  use  of  the  sol 
Tent. 

Becordtheobser 
▼atlons  by  draw 
Ings. 


B.    Residue : — Dry  at  ordinary  temperature  and  treat  with  ether  as  with 
petroleum  spirit. 


Cf.  Exam- 
ine as  lu 
A^ 


K.  Filtrate 
a.  Deter- 
mine  total 
solid. 

h.  Make 
tests  for 

1.  Tannins 

2.  Alka- 

lolds 
8.  Glucoses 


E/.   Exam 
Ine    under 
microscope 
as  In  A'. 


F.  Residue : — Treat  ¥dth  water. 


0.  Filtrate;    D.  Residue :  —  Dry  at  ordinary  temperature  and  treat  with 

a.  Deter-  absolute  alcohol  as  with  petroleum  spirit, 
mine   total 
solid. 

h.  Make  a 
superficial 
examlna- 
Uon  of  the 
resins. 


G.  Filtrate:— 
a.  Examine 
1.  Mucilage 
8.  Inulln 

h.  Test  for 
1.  Malic 
3.  Tartaric 
8.  Oxalic  and 
other  acids. 
c.  Make  distin- 
guishing tests 
for  saccharose 
and  glucose,  and 
estimate  glucose 
volumetrlcally 
by  Fehllng's  so- 
lution. 


Gf.    As  in  A/. 


H.  Residue:— Treat  ¥dth  dl- 
lute  soda. 


I.  Filtrate: 
a.  Exam- 
Ine  albu- 
minoids 
with  care. 


I/.  Under 
microscope 
as  In  A/. 


J.  Residue :— Treat 
with  hydr'chrric  acid 


K.  Filtrate 
a.  Quali- 
tative and 
auantita- 
ve  exami- 
nation o  f 
starch. 


K/.  Under 
microscope 
as  In  A'. 


L.  Resi- 
due:— 
a.  Look 

for  Ugnln 

and    Its 

allies. 
h.  For 

cellulose. 


L/.  As  In 
A/. 


III.  To  make  a  study  of  its  physiology.  Wherever  pieces  of 
apparatus  are  used  or  any  processes  employed  that  need  special 
explanation,  let  the  explanation  and  study  of  the  principles  in- 
volved be  made  at  that  time.  For  example,  when  the  microscope 
is  first  employed  let  the  student  learn  its  construction.  In  doing 
this  he  will  become  familiar  with  some  of  the  more  important 
principles  of  light.  Thus  he  will  learn  science  by  employing 
science. 

A  plan  for  a  laboratory  in  which  it  is  believed  the  work  outlined 
above  can  be  conveniently  done  is  given  below.  Ordinarily  the 
student  passes  from  one  laboratory  to  another  in  his  general  sci- 
ence course.    He  thus  loses  time  in  becoming  accustomed  to  his 
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surroundingB.  Moreover,  he  failB  to  see  any  relation  between  the 
sciences.  Through  his  senses  he  most  learn  that  there  is  a  con- 
nection between  the  sciences,  then  his  mind  will  be  ready  to  per- 
ceive that  there  are  deeper  relations  than  at  first  appear.  This  is 
why  the  laboratory  sketched  below  is  really  but  one  room  with 
the  appliances  for  the  study  of  a  plant  conveniently  at  hand. 


Pig.  I.  LABORATORY  FOR  PLANT  ANALYSIS. 


Ay  teacher's  private  laboratory.  B^  small  laboratory  for  special 
work.  Ci  entrance  to  laboratory  from  main  part  building.  D, 
place  for  scales  and  measuring-dishes.  E^  place  for  drying-oven 
and  distilled  water.  jP,  place  for  taking,  melting,  and  solidifying 
point.  Q-y  place  for  combustion  furnace.  jET,  closet  for  chemical 
and  apparatus.  I^  hood  for  generating  hydrogen,  sulphide,  and 
chlorine.  J^  doors  to  botanical  garden.  JT,  large  spectroscope. 
£,  lecture-table.  M^  desks.  0,  table  for  plant  distillation.  S^ 
chairs  with  desks,  for  taking  notes  of  lectures.  T,  table  for  mill 
and  mortars.     17,  Stairs  to  gallery  above.    This  is  in  dotted  lines. 
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I  is  the  library,  III  is  for  storing  chemicals,  etc.,  II,  the  herba- 
rium, one  half  being  for  dry,  and  the  other  for  alcoholic,  specimens. 
Below  herbarium  are  cupboards  for  presses,  herbarium  paper,  etc. ;: 
IV  is  for  stereopticon.  It  is  so  arranged  that  the  pictiires  can  be 
thrown  on  the  wall  back  of  the  lecture-table. 

M  in  Fig.  I  is  shown  in  Fig.  II.  Each  desk  is  40  inches  long, 
86  inches  high,  and  81  inches  deep.  It  has  three  drawers  and  three 
cupboards.  Cupboard  A  is  for  the  compound  microscope,  drawer 
B  for  the  apparatus  generally  used  with  it,  and  C  for  mounting 
materials.  D  is  for  the  simple  microscope  and  other  apparatus 
used  in  analyzing  flowers,  U  is  for  holding  bottles  of  material 
undergoing  maceration,  and  F  for  fresh  plants.  One  marked  H" 
can  be  drawn  out  and  used   for   holding  mounted  specimens 


Fig.  II.    PLAN  OF  LABORATORY  DBSE. 

from  the  herbarium  near  by;  the  other  two  marked  jET  are 
pieces  that  form  a  table  for  the  compound  or  simple  micro- 
scope when  drawn  out.  The  desks  are  set  in  groups  of  four, 
as  a  whole  having  the  shape  of  a  truncated  triangle.  One  end 
is  placed  against  the  wall,  between  two  windows,  so  that  the 
drawn-out  tables  will  be  in  front  of  windows  and  receive  plenty 
of  light.  Drawer  G^  between  the  two  desks,  is  for  the  smaller 
pieces  of  chemical  apparatus.  Drawers  1,  2,  3,  4  are  for  students^ 
use.  They  are  set  back,  leaving  a  space  in  front  for  refuse  solids, 
in  the  sides  of  which  are  nails  for  holding  rags,  apron,  etc. 
Each  desk  has  two  gas-jets,  a  faucet,  the  water  falling  into  the 
sink  below,  and  tin  hood  for  assisting  in  ventilation.  I  have 
found  these  tin  hoods  of  great  use  for  this  purpose.  I  think  that 
with  these  and  a  gas  chamber  for  generating  hydrogen-sulphide, 
chlorine,  and  one  or  two  other  gases,  the  microscope  would  not  be 
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injured  by  being  kept  in  the  laboratory  if  shut  up  in  close  box 

when  not  in  use. 

It  is  intended  that  one  desk  will  be  furnished  with  the  reagents 
ordinarily  employed  in  (1)  inorganic  chemistry.  The  next  with 
those  of  (2)  organic  chemistry. 


(1)  INORGANIC  REAGENTS. 

QUANTITATIVE.  QUALITATIVE. 

1.  AgNOi.  1.  Those  uaually 

2.  Molybdic    sola-         found  on  labo- 


tion. 

3.  Baa.. 

4.  Other   solutions 

to  determine 
amount  Fe,  Ca, 
K,Mg. 


ratory  desks. 


(2)  ORGANIC  REAGENTS. 

1.  Petroleum  spirit. 
3.  Absolute  alcohol. 

3.  Chloroform. 

4.  Ether. 
6.  CSt. 

6.  Mover's  solution. 

7.  Gold  chloride. 

8.  Gelatine. 

9.  Milk  of  lime. 

10.  Benzole. 

11.  Iodine. 

12.  Glycerine. 

13.  Fehllng*8  solution. 

14.  Carmine. 

15.  Usual  mounting  reag^its. 


At  the  end  of  each  group  of  desks  (Fig.  I 
and  Fig.  II)  is  found  a  bookcase  and  writing- 
desk  (iV).  ^  is  a  stationary  shelf  for  supporting 
larger  books  when  in  use,  £  is  a  writing-desk. 
It  can  be  shut  down  when  not  in  use.  Pictures 
of  scientists,  diagrams,  and  illustrations  hang 
above  the  desks. 

W^  windows.  Brackets  for  holding  plants  are 
placed  on  either  side.  X,  a  greenhouse.  A 
pneumatic  trough  reaches  entirely  round  this 
laboratory.  By  covering  this,  a  desk  for  each 
student  may  be  obtained.  Gas  delivery  tubes 
open  into  this  trough.  Gases  to  be  employed 
are  generated  in  an  adjoining  room  or  in  the 
main  laboratory.  Wires  for  conveying  electricity 
are  at  hand.  This  last  is  a  place  for  studying 
the  effect  of  forces  upon  living  plants. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  THE  STATE  AND   OF 

HISTORY.^ 

BY  PROP.  CHARLES  E.  LOWRET,  PH.D. 

IN  this  age  we  are  interrogated  not  simply  of  the  meaning  and 
application  of  politick  constitutions,  but  concerning  the 
basis  and  the  authority  of  the  State  and  of  legislative  enactments 
themselves. 

A  lad  now  makes  bold  to  ask  a  busy  editor^  to  explain  the 
significance  of  anarchy.  The  man  of  affairs  deems  the  question 
of  sufficient  importance  to  be  answered  with  great  care,  after  the 
language  of  childhood  comprehension,  to  be  sure,  yet  with  the 
vision  of  him  who  has  mastered  the  great  problem  of  true  free- 
dom in  the  knowledge  of  which  the  child  can  only  grow  by 
experience. 

A  learned  divine^  of  national  reputation  delivers  a  Thanks- 
giving address  ^  in  one  of  the  great  educational  centers  of  our 
country.  He  speaks  not  of  the  Mayflower,  nor  boasts  of  our 
national  prosperity.  In  fact,  the  venerable  seer  breathed  not 
a  word  of  thankfulness ;  for  he  sees  no  evidence  of  the  divine 
presence  in  the  signs  of  the  times.  The  lawless  spirit  is  abroad. 
The  condemnation  of  other  republics  is  upon  ours.  The  presence 
of  social  revolution  is  depicted.  And  to  the  survivor  of  the  pri% 
tine  virtues  of  our  sires,  society  has  become  like  to  a  troubled 
sea.  This  our  only  consolation,  "  God  sitteth  King  forever,"  and 
he  has  a  purpose  in  this  evil. 

The  editor  of  a  local  paper  attempts  to  correct  the  learned 
doctor  somewhat  as  follows :  A  false  political  economy  is  rife  and 
countenanced  in  practice  even  by  many  of  the  clergy.  Its 
mechanical  formalism,  however,  has  nothing  to  do  with  spiritual 
statehood.  If  we  cannot  destroy  the  selfishness  that  causes  mere 
formal  obedience  to  government,  then  that  formal  indifference  is 

1  Hegel's  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of  History.  An  Exposition.  By  George  8.  Morris, 
Professor  of  Philosophy  in  the  University  of  Michigan.  Pp.  806.  Chicago :  S.  0.  Griggs.  A  Co. 
1887.    Price.  $1.25. 

>  Dr.  J.  M.  BaclEley,  of  the  New  York  Christian  Advocate. 

*  Bev.  Dr.  Eddy,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

*  First  Congregational  Church,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  November  24, 1887. 
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its  own  condemnation.  Nor  is  that  worth  the  weeping  from  which 
the  life  has  departdl.     If  it  perish,  it  ought  to  perish. 

In  these  examples  of  contemporaneous  thought  we  see  strange 
and  unexpected  contrasts.  Events  have  suddenly  made  thinkers 
of  the  people.  Even  the  children  are  interested.  Any  safe  guide 
to  this  revival  of  thought  concerning  the  nature  of  social  rela- 
tions must  be  welcomed  with  pleasure.  Prof.  George  S.  Morris, 
in  his  exposition  of  HegeFs  Philosophy  of  the  State  and  of 
History,  has  given  us  such  a  work.  We  have  a  lucid  summary 
of  HegeFs  masterpieces.  As  the  culmination  of  HegeFs  philoso- 
phy is  in  the  spiritual  present,  these  final  deliverances  of  his 
philosophical  opinions  have  a  setting  within  the  comprehension 
of  all. 

Though  by  the  extent  of  the  circle  richer  in  content,  in  its  sim- 
plicity of  form  the  rational  expression  of  completed  experience 
has  much  in  common  with  the  instinctive  spiritual  life  of  those 
who  have  not  reflected.  To  such  HegeFs  conclusions  will  bear 
the  marks  of  truth  and  of  authority. 

It  is  usually  the  scholar  —  he  who  has  already  attacked  the 
problem  of  his  own  nature  and  has  not  yet  found  the  key  —  who 
judges  of  Hegel  that  the  philosopher  starts  afar  off  in  the 
abstractions  of  thought  and  then  withdraws  farther  into  the 
incomprehensible  clouds  beyond. 

That  Hegel  starts  with  abstractions  is  true.  These  abstrac 
tions,  however,  are  the  meditations  of  a  cultivated  mind  upon  the 
elementary  forms  of  thought,  upon  the  undeveloped  child-thought 
of  experience.  But  from  this  description  of  the  misty  beginnings, 
while  preserving  all,  Hegel  comes  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  con- 
crete present,  not  indeed  to  the  materialistic  immediate,  but  to 
the  spiritual  and  rational  present  of  mediated  conscience. 

Although  formerly  in  two  parts.  Professor  Morris's  exposition 
is  virtually  a  unit.  As  a  whole  it  is  the  philosophy  of  the  con- 
crete development  of  individual  freedom,  illustrated  in  the  history 
of  nations.  The  ethical  world  is  successively  the  family,  civil 
society,  the  State,  the  kingdom  of  nations,  the  republic  of  God. 
The  general  theme  is  the  will  of  man  considered  in  all  phases  of 
its  progress  toward  complete  spiritual  union  with  the  will  of  God. 
In  the  ethical  world  come  to  consciousness  the  abstract  right 
and  the  outward  morality  of  the  person  are  essentially  one  and 
spiritual.     The  distinctive  character  of  each  —  on  the  one  hand, 
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selfish  desire,  on  the  other,  duty  —  is  united  in  rational  privilege, 
or  true  conscience.  By  this  latter  insight  the  antagonism  of  pri- 
vate and  public  interest  ceases,  though  the  distinction  is  preserved 
intact. 

That  this  volume  is  highly  suggestive  and  timely  for  all  who 
have  the  perpetuity  of  American  institutions  at  heart,  the  brief- 
est retrospect  of  our  political  history  must  show.  Our  forefathers 
suffered  before  they  fought,  fought  before  they  confederated,  con- 
federated very  unsatisfactorily  before  they  gave  to  their  wisest  to 
frame  a  constitution.  The  basis  of  our  republic  is  the  child  of 
long  personal  experience,  of  unhappy  failures  and  of  their  conse- 
quent lessons.  Commemoration  days  rather  than  a  study  of  the 
experience  of  the  fi-amers  of  the  Constitution  have  kept  in  mind 
their  achievements  and  have  sustained  our  respect  for  their 
conclusions. 

Our  fathers  gave  us  a  republic.  The  student  of  statecraft 
knows  that,  save  in  name,  the  elements  are  identical  with  those  of 
all  other  well-ordered  governments.  In  truth  our  heritage  is  our 
possession  only  as  we  have  participated  in  the  thought  of  the  past 
and  for  ourselves  have  tested  the  truthfulness  of  the  formal  ex- 
pression of  the  laws  of  man's  spiritual  freedom.  Its  authority 
consists  in  our  discovery  that  it  is  thoroughly  consonant  with  the 
broadest  personal  experience  of  the  individual. 

The  question  comes,  Have  we  so  possessed  the  past  ?  Let  us 
see.  The  delusion  soon  spread  that  our  land  was  the  birthplace 
of  liberty,  that  our  government  was  an  anomaly  in  history.  The 
achievements  of  our  statesmen  and  of  our  legislators  were  sacred. 
To  question  their  wisdom  were  treason.  What  freedom  demands 
of  the  individual  we  did  not  consider.  We  were  proud  to  furnish 
a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of  every  nation.  We  deluded  our- 
selves to  believe  the  oppressed  always  pure  and  true  like  our  fore- 
fiathers.  We  conceived  that  immigration  to  our  shores  were  an 
ominous  reflection  upon  our  sister  nations  across  the  sea  and 
a  new  proof  of  the  superiority  of  our  form  of  government.  We 
took  it  for  granted  that  our  foreign-born  citizens,  with  the  accept- 
ance of  the  boon  of  political  liberty,  would  see  the  necessity  of 
practicing  the  customs  and  respecting  the  institutions  that  had 
given  rise  to  our  republic,  and  thus  would  become  Americans  in 
truth.     And  at  first  this  amalgamating  influence  was  great. 

But  to-day  what  have  we  ?    Celt  and  Angle  and  Teuton  and 
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Slav  yie  each  with  the  other  in  the  celebration  of  ancestral  cus- 
toms,  and  by  conventions  and  clubs  and  orders  seek  to  perpetuate 
the  clan.  In  the  land  of  political  liberty,  anarchy  finds  its  most 
blatant  advocates.  The  demagogue  laughs  at  the  righteous  in- 
dignation of  the  intelligent  citizens,  while  for  the  paltry  corrup- 
tion fund  of  ignorance  and  passion  he  can  counterbalance  ten  and 
one  hundredfold  the  legislative  influence  of  the  statesman.  In 
the  Empire  State  a  Personal  Liberty  Club  overrides  all  political 
principle  whatsoever  and  determines  the  election  of  candidates, 
despite  the  well-known  fact  that  ^^  personal  liberty  "  in  this  case 
means  simply  license  to  practice  customs  which  blind  the  mind  to 
the  obligations  of  true  citizenship  and  in  the  opinion  of  the 
majority  curse  and  degrade  the  body-politic. 

Fortunately  it  has  dawned  upon  all  true  Americans,  be  they 
native  or  foreign  born,  that  liberty  is  inseparably  connected  with 
moral  work,  with  self-control  and  the  ability  of  the  individual  to 
see  his  own  true  interest  in  that  of  the  nation ;  further,  that  the 
franchise  is  a  misnomer  save  to  him  who  exercises  it  intelligibly, 
and  that  our  only  relief  seems  to  be  in  compulsory  and  universal 
national  education. 

Here  again,  however,  we  must  be  on  our  guard.  Education 
does  not  mean  merely  the  imparting  of  events  of  history  and  of 
&cts  of  science,  or  of  this  or  that  or  any  particular  science  or 
humanity.  Such  education  in  itself  makes  skillful  knaves  as  well 
as  good  citizens.  We  must  have  that  which  crowns  and  gives 
meaning  to  all,  that  without  which  all  our  efforts  are  compro- 
mised. We  must  develop  in  every  member  of  the  State  ethical 
character  and  conscience  and  a  clear  insight  into  the  principles  of 
true  human  self-control  and  freedom. 

Thus,  again,  in  the  conduct  of  our  public  schools  and  in  the 
neglect  of  ethical  teaching  in  them,  we  may  see  how  superficial 
and  formal  have  been  our  interpretation  of  the  thought  of  the 
framers  of  the  Constitution.  The  separation  of  the  State  from 
sects  has  been  supposed  to  carry  with  it  the  separation  of  his- 
toric and  scientific  culture  (denominated  secular)  and  ethical 
culture  (religious).  The  first  two  alone  concern  the  public,  the 
latter  were  a  private  matter  (offering  a  sphere  for  the  home  and 
the  religious  sect).  Neither  Church  nor  State  is  what  we 
supposed  them  when  we  cried  for  this  unnatural  separation. 

Suffice  it  that  now  healthy  ethical  culture  is  regarded  as  the 
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great  need  of  our  edacational  system.  To  supply  this,  our 
teachers  should  have  dear  notions  of  what  is  intended.  They 
must  be  superior  to  the  peculiarities  of  religious  sects,  to  mere 
formalities,  and  to  the  prejudices  of  the  ignorant.  Most  teachers 
are  catholic,  are  willing  to  act,  could  they  know  just  what  to 
teach  and  how  to  do  it.  They  have  the  ethical  instinct,  but  not 
the  ethical  reason.  The  volume  before  us  teaches  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  mere  liberty  of  choice  and  substantial  freedom. 
As  such  it  supplies  a  long-felt  need  in  the  teachers  library.  It  is 
as  catholic  as  it  is  individually  applicable.  With  its  thought  and 
maxims  at  command  no  teacher  can  fail  to  impart  the  ethical 
spirit  to  the  ordinary  routine  of  the  school-room. 

Further  condensation  of  the  subject-matter  of  the  book  is 
impossible.  The  expositor  has  done  an  admirable  work  for 
which  students  of  philosophy  will  be  most  grateful.  Of  the 
many  thoughts  that  have  attracted  especial  notice,  I  cannot 
refrain  from  a  few  si)ecimen  quotations  to  reveal  the  spirit  of  the 
writer :  — 

*'*'  Of  all  human  experience  God  is  the  Alpha  and  the  Omega.'' 
(p.  3.) 

^^God  is  not  the  result  of  development,  but  its  eternal,  omni- 
present, and  ever-sufficient  pre-condition."     (p.  4.) 

^^  Man's  perfection  and  true  strength  are  in  and  through  union 
with  God ;  this  true  increase  is  increase  of  God."     (p.  287.) 

^^  God  is  not  apart  from  history  decreeing  its  results  from  afar, 
but  in  history  worked  hitherto,  and  still  working,  revealing  and 
showing  himself  in  his  work."     (p.  117.) 

^^  All  persons  are  abstractly  equal.  Each  in  the  census  counts 
for  one  and  no  more.  But  considered  in  reference  to  substance, 
character,  and  the  development  of  their  personality,  they  are 
unequal."  "  From  the  abstract  equality  of  all  individuals  can  be 
inferred  neither  a  natural  equality  nor  a  natural  right  to  equality 
of  possessions."     (p.  16.) 

"As  if  to  show  how  foolish  it  is  to  aim  at  forced  equality  in 
landed  possessions,  all  attempts  to  maintain  this,  besides  being  in- 
effectual, are  directed  against  liberty  in  one  of  its  most  essential 
conditions,  namely:  the  right  of  the  disposition  of  property." 
(p.  201.) 

"The  State  is  the  human  spirit  as  it  stands  in  the  world." 
"  The  State  exists  that  man  may  know  and  be  himself."    (p.  8.) 
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^^The  family  and  the  State  exist  not  by  contract  but  by 
a  necessity  grounded  in  the  nature  of  man."     (Note,  p.  20.) 

^^  Particularity,  or  individualism,  seeking  to  be  a  law  to  itself^ 
tends  to  its  own  destruction."  ^^  Absolute  individualism  is  abso- 
lute anarchy."     (p.  67.) 

^^The  particular  and  the  universal  subsist  not  merely  in  the 
outward  agreement,  but  in  inward  spiritual  unity ;  the  interest  of 
a  human  being  is  public  as  well  as  private."     (p.  58.) 

^^  Freedom  is  something  incapable  of  being  merely  an  article  of 
private  individual  use  and  possession.  It  is  of  necessity  a  public 
attribute  also.  The  freedom  of  one  is  the  freedom  of  all,  and  who 
employs  aggressive  violence  against  another's  freedom  wars  not 
only  against  his  neighbor  but  against  himself."     (p.  23.) 

"To  exalt  the  individual's  own  particular  views  and  desires 
above  the  universal  and  to  act  accordingly  ...  is  the  origin  of 
evU."     (p.  41.) 

'"The  laws  of  the  ethical  world  man  must  respect  and  obey 
unconditionally,  for  they  are  the  laws  of  his  own  specific  nature 
as  a  rational  being."     (p.  45.) 

"  Universal  sufi&age  is  recommended  by  nothing  but  its  abstract 
simplicity.  Its  apparent  merit  is  the  source  of  its  real  defect. 
That  each  has  abstractly  an  equal  interest  in  the  affairs  of  the 
State,  it  does  not  follow  thence  that  all  have  that  political  intelli- 
gence which  qualifies  them  equally  to  exercise  a  determining 
influence  in  the  direction  of  these  affairs."     (p.  101.) 


In  the  narrowest  sense,  which,  however,  is  the  usual  one,  we 
mean  by  education  the  influence  which  one  individual  exerts  on 
another  in  order  to  develop  the  latter  in  some  conscious  and 
methodical  way,  either  generally  or  with  reference  to  some  si)ecial 
aim.  The  teacher  must,  therefore,  be  relatively  finished  in  his 
own  education,  and  the  pupil  must  possess  complete  confidence  in 
him.  If  authority  be  wanting  on  the  one  side,  or  respect  and 
obedience  on  the  other,  this  ethical  basis  of  development  will  be 
lacking,  and  it  cannot  be  replaced  by  talent,  knowledge,  skill,  or 
prudence.  Rosenkranz. 
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DAIL  Y  PROGRAMS, 

BT  T.  J.  MORQAN,  PROVIDENCB,  RHODE  ISLAND. 

EVERY  school  should  have  a  program  showing  the  time  for 
each  exercise,  including  the  time  for  the  preparation  of  each 
lesson.  The  work  of  the  day  is  thus  systematized  for  both  teacher 
and  pupils.  It  saves  confusion  and  loss  of  time,  fosters  systematic 
habits,  promotes  good  order,  helps  to  awaken  an  interest  in  study, 
inspires  respect  for  the  teacher,  and  in  other  ways  increases  the 
efficiency  of  the  school.  Once  made,  it  should  be  strictly  adhered 
to,  and  never  deviated  from  except  for  good  reasons.  Friday 
afternoons  may  be  regularly  devoted  to  some  form  of  general 
exercises  where  this  seems  best. 

In  making  a  program  for  an  ungraded  country  school,  the 
teacher  must  provide  for  a  large  number  of  classes,  assign  to  each 
its  due  proportion  of  time  according  to  its  size  and  the  difficulty 
of  the  subject ;  bring  the  more  difficult  studies  into  the  forenoon ; 
shorten  the  period  of  confinement  for  the  smaller  ones  where 
practicable,  and  furnish  busy  work  for  them  while  indoors. 

Schools  vary  greatly  and  a  scheme  suitable  for  one  may  be  un- 
suited  for  another.  But  the  difficulties,  especially  for  an  inexperi- 
enced teacher,  of  making  out  a  program  is  much  greater  than 
modifying  another  to  suit  the  peculiarities  of  the  school. 

We  submit  one  designed  for  a  country  school  of  forty  to  fifty 
pupils  from  the  age  of  seven  to  twenty,  and  pursuing  the  ordinary 
branches.  The  school  is  supposed  to  be  arranged  in  four  divisions 
according  to  advancement  in  study.  Where  the  number  of  class 
exercises  exceeds  the  number  here  provided  for,  either  the  time 
may  be  shortened  or  some  of  the  more  advanced  classes  may  re^ 
cite  on  alternate  days.  The  "object  lesson "  may  be  given  to  the 
whole  school  where  practicable,  or  the  school  may  be  divided  into 
two  sections  and  the  lessons  alternate.  On  stormy  days  the  time 
of  recess  can  be  occupied  by  some  form  of  gymnastics.  The 
italicized  words  indicate  the  period  of  recitation. 
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REPORT  OF   THE   COMMISSIONER    OF  EDUCATION 

FOR    188S-86. 

THE  report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Education  for  1885-86, 
the  first  prepared  by  Commissioner  Dawson,  presents  several 
new  and  important  features. 

The  improvement  in  the  general  arrangement  of  the  matter  will 
strike  all  familiar  with  the  previous  reports  of  the  office,  and  will 
undoubtedly  greatly  facilitate  the  use  of  the  volume.  The  student 
of  educational  problems  will,  moreover,  be  glad  to  find  that  the 
usual  statistics  have  been  supplemented  by  tables  which  show  the 
relations  and  general  bearing  of  the  crude  facts.  A  valuable 
addition  to  the  usual  state  school  statistics  is  the  estimate  for 
each  state  of  the  population  six  to  fourteen  years  of  age,^  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  average  period  of  school  attendance. 

Without  a  uniform  basis  of  this  kind  interstate  comparisons  of 
school  enrollment  and  attendance  are  untrustworthy,  as  every  one 
must  know  who  has  followed  the  conflicting  statements  made  in 
the  discussion  of  the  Bill  for  National  Aid.  As  stated  in  the 
report,  these  estimates  also  afford  the  means  of  determining^  the 
extent  of  the  school  demand  in  each  state  and  its  relation  to  the 
adult  portion  of  the  population  upon  whom  the  obligation  of  meet- 
ing the  demand  rests."  It  can  hardly  escape  notice  that  the  ratio 
of  this  school  population  to  the  total  population  is  much  greater 
in  the  southern  than  in  the  northern  divisions  of  the  country ;  in 
other  words,  ^^  the  former  states  have  a  greater  school  burden 
than  the  latter." 

The  usefulness  of  the  state  school  statistics  is  increased  also  by 
columns  showing  decline  or  advance  in  the  tabulated  particulars 
as  compared  with  the  preceding  year,  and  by  comparative  tables,' 
which  present  in  a  systematically  tabulated  form  results  that 
*^  each  individual  using  the  tables  would  otherwise  be  obliged  to 
compute  for  himself."  Great  care  has  been  taken  to  render  these 
inter-comparisons  reliable;  where  accuracy  was  impossible  they 
have  been  omitted. 

>  Vld.  Appendix  I,  table  1,  column  4. 
*  Vld.  Appendix  I,  tables  8  and  9. 


466  EDUCATION.  [Mii«h» 

Those  who  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  record 
oan  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  present  state  of  elementary 
education  among  us  from  the  summary  by  geographical  sections, 
which,  fortunately,  does  not  disguise,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  summaries,  tiie  significance  of  the  particulars. 

From  the  percentages  of  enrollment  and  attendance  as  here 
exhibited,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  school-g^ing  is  still 
much  greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  states.  For 
fear  of  frighting  those  whose  souls  loathe  figures  it  may  be 
said  in  plain  English  that  in  the  two  southern  sections  of  the 
country  the  enrollment  in  common  schools  is  less  than  five  sixths 
of  the  population  six  to  fourteen  years,  while  in  each  of  the  three 
northern  sections  the  enrollment  is  in  excess  of  that  population. 
If  average  attendance  be  substituted  for  enrollment  in  the  fore- 
going comparison,  the  country  divides  on  the  same  line. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  ^^  with  three  excep- 
tions the  states  whose  average  current  expenditure  per  capita  of 
population  six  to  fourteen  years  falls  below  the  average  for  the 
United  States  (namely,  $9.16)  also  show  a  ratio  of  average 
attendance  (to  population  six  to  fourteen)  below  the  average 
for  the  United  States  (namely,  f66.61)."8  While,  "on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wisconsin,  all  the  states  in 
whi(^the  ratio  of  current  expenditure  per  capita  of  population 
six  to  fourteen  is  above  the  average  for  the  United  States  show 
also  a  ratio  of  average  attendance  per  capita  of  population  six  to 
fourteen  higher  than  the  average  for  the  country  at  large." 

How  far  the  record  of  school  finances  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  maintain  free  schools 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  knowledge  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  States.  This  information,  so  far  as  attainable,  has 
been  embodied  in  the  tables.  Furthermore,  in  all  comparative 
statements  the  prevailing  character  of  a  population,  as  urban  or 
rural,  must  be  taken  into  account.  While  this  distinction  cannot 
be  fully  maintained  in  the  present  state  of  educational  statistics, 
the  Commissioner's  report  enables  us  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  of 
its  importance. 

For  example  :  It  appears  that  of  four  hundred  and  ten  cities  of 
the  United  States  that  made  pretty  full  report  of  their  school 

•  The  states  here  referred  to  are  Alabama,  Arkansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  Mississippi,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia.  The  three  of  the 
abore  stataa  which  glye  a  ratio  of  aTerage  attendance  higher  than  that  for  the  United  Stataa 
tat  Tonneaaee,  Mlsaourl,  and  Weat  VliglnSa. 
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finances,^  ninety  per  cent,  were  in  the  three  northern  sections  of 
the  country.  These  possessed  ninetj^two  per  cent,  of  the  school 
property  reported  for  the  entire  number,  and  expended  the  same 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Above  fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  city  school  property  and  city  expenditure  must  be  attributed 
to  the  North  Atlantic  division  alone.  The  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  educational  status  of  different  sections  of  the  country 
will  be  readily  perceived  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  cities  included  in  the  tabulations  ^^is 
massed  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country, 
supplying  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  school  enrollment  of  the 
country,  and  contributing  for  school  purposes  nearly  one  third  of 
the  entire  income  reported  for  all  public  school  purposes."  The 
total  expenditure  for  free  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  covered  by  the  report  reached  the  somewhat  imposing  sum 
of  $111,306,000.  A  glance  at  the  corresponding  expenditure  in 
foreign  countries,  as  shown  in  Table  89,  Appendix  X,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  often  developed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  foreign  budgets  over  our  own  liberality. 

Provision  for  elementary  instruction,  while  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  our  educational  record,  is  not  in  itself  con- 
sidered the  most  important.  Separated  from  the  guiding  and 
animating  influence  of  higher  schools,  the  lower  can  but  make 
men  "  sensible  in  the  duller  parts."  The  endowment  of  colleges 
and  universities  by  public  and  private  funds,  accompanied  by 
a  general  tax  for  elementary  schools,  is  the  full  guaranty  of 
public  intelligence.  In  a  republic,  at  least,  the  one  appears  as 
the  natural  complement  of  the  other,  so  that  the  establishment 
of  free  schools  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
was  assured  in  that  zeal  for  the  higher  learning  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  country  from  the  beginning.  Like  all 
other  noble  impulses,  this  spirit  has  had  its  periods  of  decline; 
just  now  it  is  rising  with  new  energy  to  meet  the  great  issues 
of  our  advancing  civilization.. 

For  the  more  effective  representation  of  our  leading  universities 
an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  report  before  us  to  bring  together 
in  a  synoptic  view  ^  their  various  schools  or  departments  which 
have  hitherto  been  separately  tabulated.  The  significance  of  this 
representation  will  be  better  appreciated  if  examined  in  conneo- 

«  Vid.  Appendix  n,  table  11. 

•  Vid.  Appendix  VI,  Ubles  88, 84, 86. 
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Those  who  have  not  time  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the  record 
can  obtain  a  very  clear  idea  of  the  present  state  of  elementary 
education  among  us  from  the  summary  by  geographical  sections, 
which,  fortunately,  does  not  disguise,  as  is  sometimes  the  case 
with  summaries,  the  significance  of  the  particulars. 

From  the  percentages  of  enrollment  and  attendance  as  here 
exhibited,  it  appears  that  the  amount  of  school-groing  is  still 
much  greater  in  the  northern  than  in  the  southern  states.  For 
fear  of  frighting  those  whose  souls  loathe  figures  it  may  be 
said  in  plain  English  that  in  the  two  southern  sections  of  the 
country  the  enrollment  in  common  schools  is  less  than  five  sixths 
of  the  population  six  to  fourteen  years,  while  in  each  of  the  three 
northern  sections  the  enrollment  is  in  excess  of  that  population. 
If  average  attendance  be  substituted  for  enrollment  in  the  fore- 
going comparison,  the  country  divides  on  the  same  line. 

It  can  hardly  be  a  mere  coincidence  that  ^^  with  three  excep- 
tions the  states  whose  average  current  expenditure  per  capita  of 
population  six  to  fourteen  years  falls  below  the  average  for  the 
United  States  (namely,  $9.16)  also  show  a  ratio  of  average 
attendance  (to  population  six  to  fourteen)  below  the  average 
for  the  United  States  (namely,  *66.61)."8  While,  "on  the  other 
hand,  with  the  single  exception  of  Wisconsin,  all  the  states  in 
whi(^the  ratio  of  current  expenditure  per  capita  of  population 
six  to  fourteen  is  above  the  average  for  the  United  States  show 
also  a  ratio  of  average  attendance  per  capita  of  population  six  to 
fourteen  higher  than  the  average  for  the  country  at  large." 

How  far  the  record  of  school  finances  may  be  regarded  as  an 
indication  of  the  willingness  of  the  people  to  maintain  free  schools 
cannot  be  determined  without  a  knowledge  of  the  taxable  prop- 
erty of  the  States.  This  information,  so  far  as  attainable,  has 
been  embodied  in  the  tables.  Furthermore,  in  all  comparative 
statements  the  prevailing  character  of  a  population,  as  urban  or 
rural,  must  be  taken  into  account.  While  this  distinction  cannot 
be  fully  maintained  in  the  present  state  of  educational  statistics, 
the  Commissioner's  report  enables  us  to  form  a  very  clear  idea  of 
its  importance. 

For  example  :  It  appears  that  of  four  hundred  and  ten  cities  of 
the  United  States  that  made  pretty  full  report  of  their  school 

•  The  states  here  referred  to  are  Alabama,  Aricansas,  Florida,  Georgia,  MlBBlsslppl,  North 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Maryland,  Minnesota,  Missouri,  and  West  Virginia.  The  three  of  the 
above  states  which  give  a  ratio  of  average  attendance  higher  than  that  for  the  United  States 
an  Itemeffae,  Mlstonri,  and  West  VliginSa. 
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finances,^  ninety  per  cent,  were  in  the  three  northern  sections  of 
the  country.  These  possessed  ninetj^two  per  cent,  of  the  school 
property  reported  for  the  entire  number,  and  expended  the  same 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  maintenance.  Above  fifty-five  per  cent, 
of  city  school  property  and  city  expenditure  must  be  attributed 
to  the  North  Atlantic  division  alone.  The  bearing  of  these  facts 
upon  the  educational  status  of  different  sections  of  the  country 
will  be  readily  perceived  when  it  is  considered  that  in  the  four 
hundred  and  seventy-one  cities  included  in  the  tabulations  ^'is 
massed  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  population  of  the  country, 
supplying  about  one  fifth  of  the  total  school  enrollment  of  the 
country,  and  contributing  for  school  purposes  nearly  one  third  of 
the  entire  income  reported  for  all  public  school  purposes."  The 
total  expenditure  for  free  schools  in  the  United  States  for  the 
year  covered  by  the  report  reached  the  somewhat  imposing  sum 
of  $111,306,000.  A  glance  at  the  corresponding  expenditure  in 
foreign  countries,  as  shown  in  Table  89,  Appendix  X,  makes  it 
easy  to  understand  the  enthusiasm  often  developed  in  the  discus- 
sion of  foreign  budgets  over  our  own  liberality. 

Provision  for  elementary  instruction,  while  perhaps  the  most 
impressive  feature  of  our  educational  record,  is  not  in  itself  con- 
sidered the  most  important.  Separated  from  the  guiding  and 
animating  influence  of  higher  schools,  the  lower  can  but  make 
men  "  sensible  in  the  duller  parts."  The  endowment  of  colleges 
and  universities  by  public  and  private  funds,  accompanied  by 
a  general  tax  for  elementary  schools,  is  the  full  guaranty  of 
public  intelligence.  In  a  republic,  at  least,  the  one  appears  as 
the  natural  complement  of  the  other,  so  that  the  establishment 
of  free  schools  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land 
was  assured  in  that  zeal  for  the  higher  learning  which  was  char- 
acteristic of  the  whole  country  from  the  beginning.  Like  all 
other  noble  impulses,  this  spirit  has  had  its  periods  of  decline; 
just  now  it  is  rising  with  new  energy  to  meet  the  great  issues 
of  our  advancing  civilization.. 

For  the  more  effective  representation  of  our  leading  universities 
an  effort  has  been  made  in  the  report  before  us  to  bring  together 
in  a  synoptic  view  ^  their  various  schools  or  departments  which 
have  hitherto  been  separately  tabulated.  The  significance  of  this 
representation  will  be  better  appreciated  if  examined  in  connec- 

«  Vid.  Appendix  n,  table  11. 

•  Vid.  Appendix  VI,  tables  88, 84, 86. 


tion  with  the  statistics  of  foreign  nniYenities.*  Compsfisoiis 
here  might  indeed  seem  psesamptnous  on  our  part;  we  may 
leaye  them  to  the  foreign  students  of  the  snbject,  whose  attention, 
as  the  report  reminds  us,  is  turning  more  and  more  to  the  mate- 
rial resources  and  scholastic  excellence  of  our  superior  institu- 
tions of  learning. 

Of  all  nations  the  United  States  furnishes,  perhaps,  the  most 
striking  example  of  the  liberty  of  instruction.  Undoubtedly  the 
principle  has  its  abuses,  but  so  far  at  least,  the  general  intelli- 
gence of  the  people,  coupled  with  a  quick  prevision  of  evil,  has 
kept  the  liberty  within  due  bounds.  Meanwhile  its  advantages 
are  seen  in  the  ease  with  which  our  public  school  system  lends 
itself  to  new  demands  as  they  arise,  and  in  the  anticipation  of 
such  demands,  and  the  liberal  provision  made  for  them  by  pri- 
vate as  well  as  by  public  funds. 

Modem  departures  from,  or  evolutions  out  of,  traditional 
modes  of  instruction  (whichever  be  the  correct  view)  may  all 
be  embraced  under  the  heads  of  scientific,  technical,  manual,  and 
industrial  training.  Provision  for  the  two  former  has  given  rise 
to  two  tables  which  have  long  been  a  feature  of  the  Bureau 
reports:  the  one  is  appropriated  to  colleges  endowed  by  the 
national  land-grant  of  1862,  the  other  to  a  group  of  institutions 
representing  a  long  line  of  princely  benefactors  from  Rensselaer 
to  Rose.  The  report  under  consideration  has  added  to  these 
^statistics  of  schools,  giving  industrial  training  in  various  forms,"  ^ 
and  ^statistics  of  manual-training  schools,^  thus  bringing  together 
in  a  form  convenient  for  reference  and  use  facts  of  special  interest 
at  the  present  time. 

With  reference  to  this  particular  part  of  the  educational  work 
of  the  country  the  report  says:  — 

^  Every  year  affords  new  evidence  of  the  wisdom  of  the  congres- 
sional act  of  1862,  under  which  ^  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the 
mechanic  arts '  have  been  established  in  the  several  states  of  the 
Union. 

**  New  laboratories,  the  erection  and  equipment  of  machine  shops, 
and  the  extension  and  improvement  of  experimental  farms  and 
stations  are  general  features  of  these  colleges  for  the  current  year. 
This  group  of  colleges,  together  with  the  scientific  schools  not 
endowed  by  the  land-grant  of  1862,  afford  large  provision  for  a 

•  VM.  Appradlz  X.  table  fli. 

'  VId.  Affpradlz  Vn,  tablM  «,  89. 
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high  order  of  technical  and  scientific  training  throughout  the 
country.  The  extent  to  which  the  South  is  participating  in  the 
general  movement  for  manual  and  industrial  training  should  not 
be  overlooked.  The  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  Alabama,  Arkansas,  and  Mississippi  have  materially 
increased  their  equipment  for  practical  work  during  the  year; 
the  legislature  of  Georgia  has  appropriated  $65,000  for  the  build- 
ing and  furnishing  of  a  technological  school ;  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
School,  Alabama,  is  developing  a  work  for  the  colored  people  of 
that  state  which  embodies  the  best  features  of  the  Hampton  Insti- 
tute; and  Tulane  University  has  thrown  its  powerful  influenoe 
on  the  side  of  a  full,  rounded,  symmetrical  education  in  which 
manual  training  is  a  recognized  feature." 

Those  who  question  the  importance  of  such  training  will  do 
well  to  read  the  recent  address  of  Sir  Lyon  Playfair  before  the 
Liberal  Club  of  London,  on  the  causes  of  industrial  depression. 
Speaking  of  this  country,  he  said :  ''  In  1885  there  was  a  displace- 
ment of  the  labor  of  one  million  of  men  in  the  United  States,  but 
by  the  versatility  of  the  American  intellect  they  were  soon  ab- 
sorbed into  other  kinds  of  labor.''  This  versatility  is  the  outcome 
of  a  flexible  educational  system  and  schools  of  varied  character, 
conditions  of  excellence  which  have  been  fostered  to  a  high  degree 
in  the  United  States,  and  which  are  very  clearly  and  trutiifully 
exhibited  in  the  Commissioner's  report.  The  work,  indeed,  bears 
throughout  the  stamp  of  an  earnest  endeavor  to  use  figures  ac^ 
cording  to  the  principles  controlling  "  the  science  of  statistics," 
which,  upon  so  high  an  authority  as  Mr.  Goschen,  we  are  per- 
mitted to  call  ^^  an  exact  science." 


The  following  resolution  was  introduced  by  Prof.  J.  A.  B. 
Lovett,  and  adopted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Super- 
intendence of  the  National  Educational  Association,  in  session  at 
Washington,  February  16,  1888. 

Resolved,  that  this  Department  bears  emphatic  testimony  to  the 
continued  value  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  to  the 
teaching  profession  ;  to  the  wise  conduct  of  the  office  under  the  present 
Commissioner ;  to  the  faithful  and  efficient  service  of  his  subordinates, 
and  also  to  the  great  value  of  its  recent  contributions  to  American 
educational  history^  tvhich  it  is  hoped  will  he  continued  in  the  line  thai  has 
been  so  successfully  commenced. 
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EDITORIAL, 

PERHAPS  no  charge  is  more  persistently  made  by  a  portion 
of  the  daily  press  than  the  impeachment  of  the  public 
school  system,  as  awakening  great  expectations  in  ordinary 
American  children  which  can  never  be  realized.  ^  The  public 
schools  turn  out  the  boys  with  extravagant  aspirations  for  pro- 
fessional and  public  life,  and  the  girls  fired  with  longing  for  ele- 
gant life  upstairs,  or  genteel  work  in  some  of  the  attractive  new 
callings  open  to  women.  No  public  school  graduate  willingly 
comes  down  to  manual  labor,  and  nobody  desires  to  be  a  common 
person."  Some  of  the  over-zealous  advocates  of  manual  training 
in  public  education  appear  to  be  largely  influenced  by  this  con- 
sideration, and  urge  industrial  education,  as  one  eminent  advo- 
cate puts  it,  on  the  ground  that,  thus  modified,  ^Hhe  common 
schools  may  be  good  for  something  for  common  people." 

But  in  no  region  of  American  life  is  there  so  little  of  this 
unhealthy  expectation,  either  inculcated  or  encouraged,  as  in  the 
better  class  of  our  public  schools.  If  the  teacher  is  a  true 
American  he  will  impress  on  boys  and  girls  the  fact  that  Ameri- 
can citizenship  is  the  noblest  heritage  of  opportunity  and  responsi- 
bility. Beyond  this  we  believe  there  is  no  real  basis  for  the 
charge  above  mentioned.  But  in  several  ways  the  press  itself, 
with  all  its  unquestionable  merits,  does  work  the  veiy  demoraliza- 
tion spoken  of,  by  the  present  methods  of  journalism.  One  intol- 
erable nuisance  is  the  growing  habit  of  magnifying  the  social 
standing  of  multitudes  of  excitable  young  people  in  the  foolish 
^  society  column,"  where  the  dress,  the  style,  the  most  insignifi- 
cant doings  and  ordinary  movements  of  many  commonplace 
youth  are  seriously  put  forth  as  matters  of  social  importance  ; 
of  course  inflating  said  youngsters  with  an  absurd  sense  of  their 
own  magnificence.  Another  more  serious  offence  is  the  magnify- 
ing of  the  semi-criminal  lower  strata  of  the  community  where 
crime  is  chiefly  bred,  by  long  descriptions  and  elaborate  record  of 
such  of  the  number  as  actually  get  before  the  courts.  Thousands 
of  people  of  whom  a  well-ordered  community  knows  nothing  in 
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their  ordinary  condition  axe  thus  galvanized  into  a  disgusting  or 
hideous  notoriety,  and  the  impression  goes  abroad  that  vice  and 
orime  are  rife  among  the  respectable  classes.  Another  great 
stimulant  to  imaginative  children  is  found  in  the  detailed  descrip* 
tions  of  high  life,  boundless  wealth,  and  marvelous  changes  of  for- 
tune, in  the  current  fiction  and  the  *'  correspondence  columns  "  of 
the  great  journals.  Anybody  that  can  push  a  facile  pen  can  write 
up  anything :  all  the  better  if  he  knows  little  or  nothing  valuable 
about  it.  But,  somehow,  the  boys  and  girls  who  hang  over  the 
bewitching  description  get  the  idea  that  to  see,  enjoy,  and  be  all 
this  is  ^^  as  easy  as  preaching.''  It  is  unfortunate  that  a  great 
many  "  ready  writers  "  for  the  press,  even  great  lights  of  litera- 
ture, have  never  enjoyed  a  school  discipline  suflficiently  thorough  to 
learn  that  nothing  brings  down  a  flighty  girl  or  reduces  the  "  big 
head  "  in  a  selfnsufficient  boy  like  a  solid  course  of  study,  with 
the  accompanying  training  in  character,  habits,  and  manners  that 
is  found  nowhere  better  than  in  a  good  public  school. 


A  LATE  reading  of  the  excellent  essay,  "The  Advance  of 
Science  in  the  Last  Half  Century,"  by  Professor  T.  H. 
Huxley,  confirms  the  oft-repeated  statement  that  the  great  men  of 
science  are  most  conspicuous  for  absence  of  pretension  or  pressing 
the  results  of  scientific  research  beyond  the  boundary  lines  of 
philosophy  and  speculation  on  matters  essentially  spiritual.  The 
great  professor  emphasizes  the  fact  that  the  most  important  aid 
to  scientific  discovery  is  "  the  invention  of  hypotheses  which,  not 
unfrequently,  turn  out  to  be  wholly  erroneous  "  ;  just  the  point, 
according  to  the  blatant  advocate  of  "Science,"  where  lies  its 
infinite  superiority  to  theology  and  philosophy.  In  all  these 
directions  the  "  anticipation  of  nature,"  through  the  use  of  work- 
ing hypotheses,  will  ever  be  the  most  fruitful  method  of  discovery. 
It  is  refreshing  to  mark  with  what  extreme  caution  Professor 
Huxley  avoids  dogmatism  concerning  the  awful  boundaiy  line 
between  the  material  and  the  spiritual,  leaving  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion of  creative  intelligence  exactly  where  it  always  has  been  and 
must  remain  in  a  healthy  mind.  Here,  as  well  as  in  a  singular 
moderation  of  style  and  modesty  of  bearing,  one  of  the  foremost 
of  the  few  who  really  know  what  physical  science  has  accom- 
plished is  an  admirable  example  to  the  throng  of  half-fledged 
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naturaliBtB,  young  doctors,  and  fiery  specialists  who,  ^^  knowing  it 
all,"  go  about  with  airs  of  scientific  supremacy  before  which  the 
doctrine  of  papal  infallibility  dwindles  to  a  moderate  assertion 
of  knowing  better  than  others  what  it  most  concerns  all  men  to 
know. 


IT  only  needs  an  examination  of  the  present  status  of  the 
common  school  in  the  South,  in  all  save  favored  spots,  to 
puncture  the  inflated  representation  which  has  been  the  main- 
stay of  journals  like  The  New  York  Nation  in  their  crusade  against 
the  Blair  bill.  A  recent  visit  to  some  of  the  oldest  sections  of 
the  southern  Atlantic  coast,  now  rather  distinguished  for  educa- 
tional activity  and  the  expenditure  of  money  according  to  its 
ability,  not  inferior  to  New  England,  shows  that  not  over  half 
the  children  needing  instruction  are  in  any  school  worthy  the 
name.  In  some  of  the  states  flourished  aloft  by  The  Nation  and 
other  journals  as  the  rivals  of  New  England  in  school  attendance, 
there  is  yet  no  reliable  method  of  collecting  school  statistics,  and 
these  formidable  tables  of  figures  are  largely  the  enthusiastic 
loesses  or  ^^  hit  or  miss  "  estimates  of  home  officials,  magnified  and 
paraded  by  the  northern  opponents  of  national  aid.  The  South 
has  done  enough  in  the  upbuilding  of  popular  education  during 
the  past  fifteen  years  to  earn  the  respect  of  all  fair-minded  school- 
men, and  entitle  these  states  to  a  new  application  of  the  old  habit 
of  fertilizing  public  education  by  national  appropriations.  But 
the  poorest  sort  of  friends  the  southern  people  now  have  in  the 
North  are  found  in  these  violent  opponents  of  educational  aid  who 
abuse  their  present  achievements  by  making  them  the  ground  of 
obstinate  national  neglect. 


THE  necessity  of  teaching  a  sound  and  healthy  Americanism 
in  the  common  schools  is  arousing  a  very  general  public 
interest  and  calling  out  the  opinions  of  many  prominent  men, 
who  strongly  urge  upon  teachers  the  imperative  need  of  earnest 
and  enthusiastic  work  on  this  subject.  Such  a  need  is  peculiar  to 
our  country,  and  with  our  common  schools  rests  the  solution  of 
the  problem  of  how  to  make  good  American  citizens  of  the 
children  of  the  Germans,  Italians,  and  Irish  that  throng  our  land. 
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GOOD  BOOKS.^ 

BY  MISS  LUCT  LARCOM. 

As  a  sky  that  has  do  constellations, 

As  a  country  unwatered  by  brooks, 
As  a  house  that  is  empty  of  kindred, 

Unillumined  by  loving  looks, 
So  dull  is  the  life  of  the  people 

Who  know  not  the  blessing  of  books. 

QtOo6.  books  are  the  best  of  companions ; 

They  help  us  to  see  with  the  eyes 
Of  the  great  ones  in  ages  historic. 

Dead  saints  at  their  bidding  arise 
From  the  moss-mounded  graveyards  to  teach  us 

That  the  truth  which  is  lived  never  dies. 

Gk>od  books  are  the  kindest  of  neighbors ; 

They  help  us  to  know  one  another ; 
They  show  how  the  words  **  man  "  and  "  woman  " 

Have  always  meant  **  sister"  and  *' brother." 
So  they  fan  to  life  feelings  fraternal 

That  the  dust  of  the  workday  might  smother. 

The  books  that  we  cherish  are  human ; 

They  are  written  from  heart  unto  heart ; 
Now  they  move  us  to  singing  and  laughter ; 

Now  they  cause  the  warm  tear-drop  to  start ; 
We  feel  —  as  we  read  —  their  fresh  pages 

By  the  rose-breath  of  love  blown  apart. 

Good  books  are  an  inspiration ; 

A  spirit  within  stirs  their  leaves 
With  the  sigh  of  a  burden  prophetic, 

That  warms,  and  rejoices,  and  grieves ; 
And  the  ear  that  is  open  to  hear  it 

The  word  of  the  vision  receives. 

Good  books  —  who  can  measure  their  blessing, 

Tell  how  it  begins,  where  it  ends? 
How  they  interweave  Past,  Present,  Future, 

Until  Time  with  Eternity  blends ! 
They  are  more  than  companions  and  neighbors ; 

Good  books  are  the  truest  of  friends. 

Good  books  —  they  who  build  them  a  shelter, 

A  place  among  people  to  stay. 
As  helpers  and  guides  and  inspirers, 

Our  best  benefactors  are  they. 
And  therefore  the  heart  of  this  village 

To  one  friend  is  grateful  to-day. 

1  TblB  beantifiil  poem  was  read  at  the  dedication  of  a  new  Public  libraiy  Building,  pre- 
ented  to  the  town  of  Norton,  Mass.,  by  Mrs.  EUza  B.  Wheaton,  Febroarj  1, 1898. 
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MISCELLANY. 

THE  REV.  DR.  C.  H.  PARKHURST,  pastor  of  the  Madison 
Avenue  Presbyterian  Church,  a  very  practical  man  and  one  of 
the  most  forcible  preachers  in  New  York,  has  written  for  The  Forum 
the  third  article  of  the  series  on  ^^  What  Shall  the  Public  Schools 
Teach  ?  "  the  preceding  articles  having  been  written  by  the  Rev.  M.  J. 
Savage  and  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris.  He  has  no  **  theory  of  education  "  to 
defend,  but  strikes  forth  at  once  to  consider  practical  results,  dividing 
his  article  into  the  parts  indicated  by  the  following  terse  educational 
platform  that  he  has  constructed  :  ^^  There  are  four  things  that  the  State 
ought  to  see  that  its  children  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  learn,  namely : 
To  think,  to  work,  to  behave,  and  to  love  their  country.'* 

Under  these  several  heads  he  writes  the  following  pithy  sayings  about 
what  he  conceives  the  true  function  of  the  public  school  system  to  be  :  — 

^^The  first,  and  pretty  nearly  the  last,  thing,  then,  that  the  public 
school  ought  to  do  will  be  to  teach  him  to  read,  speak,  and  write  the 
English  language  intelligently.  This  will  afford  no  end  of  mental  dis- 
cipline, and  will,  at  the  same  time,  put  in  a  pupil's  hand  the  key  to 
every  door  that  he  may  need  to  swing  farther  on." 

"  The  prime  oflBce  of  the  schools  is  to  help  the  poor  majority  solve 
the  bread-and-butter  problem.  Mortality  diminishes  with  the  increase 
of  intelligence.  History  shows  that.  People  would  live  longer  if  they 
knew  more  and  had  been  better  stocked  with  sensible  and  serviceable 
ideas  when  they  went  to  school.  How  can  I  furnish  my  pupils  with 
life-preservers,  so  that  when  they  tumble  into  deep  water  they  will  be 
able  to  float?" 

'^  Public  teaching  has  little  or  nothing  to  do  except  to  deal  with  what 
is  level  with  average  condition.  Exceptional  talent  and  the  exceptional 
treatment  due  to  it  belong  to  individual  enterprise  and  to  philanthropy. 
The  State  is  not  in  the  philanthropic  business ;  it  is  no  parent,  has  no 
personal  regards,  no  affections.  Its  duties  are  horizontal,  not  vertical. 
High  schools,  colleges,  and  universities  are  an  advantage  to  the  minor- 
ity ;  but  the  State  goes  out  of  its  province  in  maintaining  them,  unless  it 
can  show  that  by  such  maintenance  it  advantages  the  majority,  which  it 
might  not  be  easy  to  do." 

^^  It  is  to  our  national  detriment  that  rich  children  and  poor  children 
are  not  educated  together.  The  poor  children,  in  our  cities  especially, 
go  to  the  public  schools ;  their  wealthier  rivals  attend  private  schools. 
Beginning  apart,  they  continue  apart  and  end  apart.  They  never  learn 
to  understand  each  other.    Their  discrepant  conditions  are  not  bridged 
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by  playing  together  as  boys,  and  it  is,  therefore,  inevitable  that  young 
discrepancy  should  ripen  into  adult  antagonism.  Cleavage  lines  are 
persistent.  Young  differences  keep  growing  and  blossoming.  Boys 
who  get  rubbed  against  each  other  in  sport  will  not  as  adults  rub  against 
each  other  in  earnest." 

'*  The  school  ought  also  to  give  the  average  pupil  a  little  arithmetic 
and  a  little  geography.  As  for  geography,  it  might  almost  be  said  the 
less  the  better.  It  is  convenient  and  necessary  to  know  something 
about  one's  own  country ;  also  to  know  that  the  earth  is  round,  and  to 
have  some  general  idea  of  the  countries  abroad.  As  for  geographical 
details,  it  is  sheer  waste  of  time  to  learn  them.  If  one  quarter  of  the 
time  that  is  spent  in  learning  minutise  about  inaccessible  regions  and 
outlandish  names  were  employed  judiciously,  the  child  would  have  just 
as  practical  a  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  would  have  three  quarters  of 
his  time  left  to  put  to  more  profitable  uses.  The  criticism  to  be  passed 
on  arithmetic  is,  that  while  it  disciplines  the  pupil's  mind,  it  is  usually 
taught  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  to  be  all  learned  over  again  before  it  is 
available  for  practical  uses.  A  boy  will  know  how  to  ^  do  sums '  in  his 
book,  but  that  is  no  sign  that  he  could  take  the  first  step  or  make  the 
first  figure  toward  solving  the  same  problem  in  a  store  or  an  ofiQce.  The 
instruction  he  has  received  has  lacked  the  coupling-pin  that  binds  the 
school-room  and  practical  life  in  one  train." 

^^  We  can  love  Catholics,  and  in  very  many  particulars  admire  them 
and  their  system  ;  but  when  we  regard  their  church  from  the  standpoint 
of  simple  American  patriotism,  we  can  never  forget  that  a  thorough 
Catholic  accords  his  supreme  earthly  loyalty  to  the  Pope,  and  that  an 
American  Catholic  is  primarily  a  papal  subject  living  on  American  soil. 
A  Catholic  school,  though  established  on  American  ground  and  main- 
tained by  government  funds,  is  an  affair  of  Rome,  and  not  of  ^the 
United  States,  and  the  whole  genius  of  its  discipline  is  to  enfeeble  civil 
allegiances  and  chill  the  warm  flow  of  American  impulse." 


"TTTE  are  happy  to  state  that  Superintendent  C.  £.  Meleney,  of 
^^  Paterson,  N.  J.,  is  the  superintendent-elect  of  the  schools  of 
Somerville,  Mass.  Mr.  Meleney  will  be  gladly  welcomed  by  the  teach- 
ers of  Somerville,  and  also  by  the  educators  of  eastern  Massachusetts. 
With  Hon.  A.  W.  Edson,  from  Jersey  City,  agent  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education,  and  Superintendent  C.  £.  Meleney,  from  Paterson,  as 
superintendent  at  Somerville,  we  congratulate  one  state  while  we  com- 
miserate the  other. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA-- 

TURE   UPON  EDUCATION 


Hm  following  bibliognphj  of  enxrent  periodical  litermtore  Indadet  arllclM  upon  ediic»> 
tlon  aod  other  8ab)ecU  calcalated  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
Bomlnallj  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 
mle*  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


Air.  More  Air  for  London.  Hits 
OcUvia  Hill.  Nin/tUtidK  Century, 
February. 

Amana  Colony,  Life  in  the.  Albert 
Shaw,  PH.D.    Chautauquan^  February. 

Anglo-Iriih  Question,  The:  Glad- 
stone and  Pamell.  Francis  William 
Newman.  Unitarian  Beview,  Febru- 
ary. 

Animal  Agency  in  Soil -making. 
Prof.  N.  S.  Shaler.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  February. 

Arnold,  Mr.  Matthew,  on  the  Loves 
of  the  Poets.  Alfred  Austin.  National 
BevieWy  February. 

Assistance  par  le  travail,  L\  —  La 
fausse  indigence,  la  charite  efflcace. 
M.  Maxime  Du  Camp.  Bevue  de» 
Deux  MondeSy  January  15. 

Astrology,  Divination,  and  Coinci- 
dences. Kev.  J.  M.  Buckley.  Cen- 
iwrjfy  February. 

Very  interesting. 

Astronomy  with  an  Opera-glass. 
The  Stors  of  Winter.  Garrett  P.  Ser- 
viss.  Popular  Science  Monthly^  Feb- 
ruary. 

Attention,  Les  ^tats  morbides  de  T. 
Th.  Ribot.  Bevue  Philoeophiquey  Feb- 
ruary. 

This  is  the  concluding  article  of  the 
author^s  valuable  study  of  attention 
which  we  have  already  noticed. 

Beauty,  Composition,  Expression, 
Characterization.  John  Addington 
Symonds.  Fortnightly  Bevieuf,  Febru- 
ary. 

Books  That  Have  Helped  Me. 
Judge  Robert  C.  Pitman.  jPbrvm, 
February. 

British  Industries.  How  to  Revive 
British  Industries  without  Taxing 
Food.  George  Holloway.  National 
BevieWy  February. 

Case  School  of  Applied  Science. 
Science  J  January  20. 

Chanty  Organization.  Mrs.  J.  Shaw 
LoweU.    LeM  a  Band,  February. 


Cherokee  Land,  Sunday  in.  Gall 
Hamilton.  North  American  Beview^ 
February. 

Children,  The  Growth  of.  Sdenee^ 
January  20. 

Christianity  a  Science,  not  a  Dream. 
Rev.  Wilbur  F.  CrafU.  TaU  Bemew, 
February. 

Clay,  Henry,  Schurz's  Life  of.  Hon. 
Daniel  H.  Chamberlain.  Yale  Beview^ 
February. 

Commercial  Union  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  John 
Hamilton  Gray.  Overland  Monthly^ 
February. 

Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
The.  By  the  United  SUtes  Minister. 
Nineteenth  Century  February. 

Counter  Criticism,  A.  Herbert 
Spencer.  Nineteenth  Century,  Febru- 
ary. 

Crime,  The  lYeatment  of,  as  Af- 
fected by  the  Doctrine  of  Evolution. 
J.  H.  Uyslop.  Unitarian  BevieWy 
February. 

Dante  —  Uebersetzung,  Aus  einer 
reuen.  Otto  Gildemeister.  Deutsche 
Bundechau^  February. 

Darwinism,  Early  Days  of.  Prof. 
Alfred  Newton.  MacmUlan^Sy  Febru- 
ary. 

Darwin's  Life  and  Letters.  Quar- 
terly BevietDy  January. 

Depravity  and  its  Cure.  G.  £. 
Strowbridge.  Christian  Thought^ 
February. 

Dette  americaine.  La :  Les  Finances 
des  £uts-Uni8  de  1861  a  1887.  M.  B. 
Masseras.  Nonvelle  Bevue^  January 
15  and  February  1. 

Drama,  VicisiBitudes  of  the.  Law- 
rence Barrett.  North  American  B^ 
view,  February. 

Drawing,  I'he  Teaching  of.  Science, 
January  20. 

Economic  Outlook,  The:  Present 
and  Prospective.  Economic  Disturb- 
ance Series,  No.  VUI.    Hon.  David 
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A.  Wells.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
February. 

Emerson,  Cabot^s  Life  of.  Quar- 
terly  Beview^  January. 

Emotions,  Education  of  the.  Fran- 
ces Power  Cobbe.  Fortnightly  Bevieto^ 
February. 

An  excellent  article.  The  emotions 
may  be  produced  by  natural  stimuli, 
or  they  may  be  conveyed  by  conta- 
gion from  others,  but  they  cannot  be 
taueht.  "  If  we  desire  to  convey 
ffood  and  noble  emotions  to  our 
Fellow  -  creatures,  the  only  means 
whereby  we  can  effect  that  end  is  by 
filling  our  own  hearts  with  them  till 
they  overflow  into  the  hearts  of 
others." 

Emotions  v.  Health  in  Women. 
Mary  T.  Bissell,  m.d.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  February. 

Suggestive.  '*  Women  who  are  re- 
ceiving the  so-called  higher  education 
find  in  its  discipline  and  opportunity 
the  best  remedy  for  any  tendency  to 
excessive  emotional  disturbance.'^ 

Fair  Trade,  The  Prospects  of.  Vis- 
count Ebrington.  National  Beview^ 
February. 

Federalism.  English  and  American. 
C.  R.  Lowell.  Fortnightly  Beview^ 
February. 

Filles,  r^ucation  des.  M.  Jules 
Hochard.  Bevue  des  Deux  Monies^ 
February  1. 

A  valuable  study. 

Fisheries  Question,  ITie.  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge.  North  American  Bevievo^ 
February. 

France  contemporaine.  Formation 
de  la.  Passage  de  la  republique  a 
Tempire.  M.  H.  Taine.  Bevue  des 
Deux  Mondes^  January  15  and  Febru- 
aiy  1. 

Free  Trade  v.  Fair  Trade.  West- 
minster  Beview^  February. 

Girls.  Defects  in  the  Education  of 
American  Girls.  Julia  Ward  Howe. 
Chautauquan^  February. 

Girls'  Schools,  ITie  Reign  of  Ped- 
antry in.  Miss  Sewell.  Nineteenth 
Century  J  February. 

Goethe*s  'Mphigenie  auf  Tauris," 
The  Christian  Character  of.  Mr. 
Lewis  J.  Huff.  Andover  Bevieto^  Feb- 
ruary. 

Hand.  Anthropological  Notes  on 
the  Human  Hand.  Dr.  Frank  Baker. 
American  Anthropologist,  January. 

Homeric  Herg,  The.  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone.  Contemporary  Beview, 
February. 

Home   Work   in   Pittsfield,  Mass., 


The  Union  for.  Anna  Laurens  Dawea. 
Lend  a  Hand,  February. 

Humor.  The  Evolution  of.  H.  D. 
Train.    National  Betfiewy  February. 

A  valuable  study. 

Hvfiiene.  La  Question  de  Palcool 
en  Aflemagne.  M.  Ch.  Grad.  Bevue 
Scientifique,  January  21. 

Contains  valuable  statistics. 

Irish  Land  and  British  Legislators. 
Wm.  E.  Bear.  Contemporary  Beview^ 
February. 

Jesuit  and  the  Public  School,  The. 
Prof.  L.  T.  Townsend.  Our  Day^ 
January. 

Kirchhoff.  Gustov  Robert.  Robert 
von  Helmholtz.  Deutsche  Bundschau, 
February. 

Labor  Problem,  The  Vertical  Line 
in  the.  Wm.  Chauncy  Langdon, 
D.D.    Andover  Beview,  February. 

Landor,  Walter  Savage.  James 
Russell  Lowell.     Century,  February. 

Landowners.  Are  Rich  Landown- 
ers Idle?  Lady  John  Manners.  JVo- 
tional  Bevietc,  February. 

Lantern  -  bearers.  The.  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson.  Scribner^s,  Febru- 
ary. 

Lavoro  Manuale,  Le  Scuole  di,  e  la 
Svezia.  PasqualeVillari.  NuovaAn- 
tologia  Bivista,  Gennaio. 

Law  and  the  Ballot,  The.    Joseph 

B.  Bishop.     Scribner^s,  February. 

As  the  first  step  toward  electoral 
reform  the  writer  urges  provision  by 
the  State  for  ballot  printing  and  dis- 
tribution. 

Lawlessness,  The  Contest  with. 
Quarterly  Beview,  January. 

Ligne,  Memoirs  of  the  Princess  de. 
Edinburgh  Beview.  January. 

An  extended  review  of  Percy's  iKs- 
toire  d^une  Grande  Dame  au  XVUI 
Silcle, 

Lincoln,  Abraham :  Premier  or  Pres- 
ident? John  G.  Nicolay,  John  Hay. 
Century^  February. 

Lourdes  and  its  Miracles.  R.  F.  C. 
The  Months  January. 

Magnetism.  Wonders  of  Animal 
Magnetism.  Gilles  de  la  Tourette. 
North  American  Beview,  February. 

This  article  has  been  read  and  ap- 
proved by  Professor  Charcot,  and  is  a 
trustworthy  account  of  hypnotic  phe- 
nomena. 

Malthus,  The  Law  of.    Dr.  James 

C.  Welling.  American  Anthropologittj 
January. 

Marriage  Celebration  in  Europe, 
The.  Frank  Gaylord  Cook.  Atlanke^ 
February. 
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Medea  of  Raripides,  Tbe.  William 
Cranston   Lawton.     AilanUc^  Febm- 

Mendelssohn's  Letters  to  Moschelea 
— from  the  Manascripts  in  the  Pos- 
session of  Felix  Moscheles  —  I.  Wm. 
F.  Apthorp.     Scribner^s^  February. 

Meredith,  George.  George  Parsons 
Lathrop.    Atlantic^  February. 

Mineral  Names,  On  Some  Interest- 
ing Derivations  of.  Part  I.  F.  M. 
£ndlich.    American  Naturalitt^  Janu- 

Monism.  Bobert  L.  Dabney.  CkrU- 
Han  Thought^  Fcbruarv. 

Moon  and  the  Weather,  The.  John 
Westwood  Oliver.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  February. 

MuMique  et  le  sentiment  religieux. 
La.  A  propos  de  la  Messe  solennelle 
de  Beethoven.  M.  K.  de  Reey.  lievue 
Bleue^  January  28. 

Myths.  —  Serpent  Myth».  Varina 
Anne  DaviA.  I^orth  American  Review^ 
February. 

Nature  dans  la  musique,  La.  M. 
Camille  Bellaigne.  lievue  des  Deux 
Mond^s^  February  1. 

Neclcer,  Madame.  James  Breck 
Perkins.    Atlantic^  February. 

New  York  Police,  The.  Charles 
Williams.  Contemp*)rary  Bevietr^  Feb- 
mary. 

Very  interesting^. 

Panama  Canal  and  its  Prospects, 
The.  J.  Stephen  Jeans.  Nineteenth 
Century^  February. 

Panama,  Progress  at.  Lieut.  Charles 
C.  Rogers.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
February.  • 

Physical  Theories  of  Mind.  James 
T.  Bixby.     Christian  Thought,  Febru- 

Poor,  The  Housing  of  the.  Harold 
E.  Boulton.  Fortnightly  Beview^  Feb- 
ruary. 

Prosperity  and  Depression,  Some 
Lessons  of.  Quarterly  Review^  Janu- 
ary. 

Protection.  How  Protection  Pro- 
tects. Judge  Wra.  D.  Kelley.  Forum^ 
February. 

Psychologie.  —  La  physiognomie  de 
la  bouche.  M.  Piderit.  Bevue  Scienr 
Mflque^  February  4. 

Public  Education  in  Germany. 
Lend  a  Hand^  February. 

A  leaflet  published  by  the  Industrial 
Education  Association  of  New  York. 

Public  Schools.  What  Shall  the 
Public  Schools  Teach?  Wm.  T.  Har- 
ris.   Fortim.  February. 

A  philosophical  discussion  oharao- 


teristlc  of  the  author.  Besides  tbe 
usual  common  sdiool  studies.  Dr.  Har- 
ris would  have  the  schools  teach  in- 
dustrial drawing  and  natural  sclenoe. 

Public  School  System,  Oar.  Prof. 
W.  T.  Harris.  Chautauquan^  Febru- 
ary. 

*^  As  to  moral  lessons  in  school,  it  Is 
better  to  have  less  of  mere  discussion 
and  more  of  pure  will-training.  This 
is  secured  in  the  well -disciplined 
school.** 

Reading,  The  Rest  and  Work  of. 
J.  M.  Buckley,  LL.D.  ChaMtauqwan^ 
February. 

Rebellion,  llie  Grand  Strategy  of 
the  War  of  the.  Gen.  W.  T.  Sher- 
man.    Century,  February. 

Keformes  de  l*lnstruction  crlmi- 
nelle,  l^s.  M.  Demonbynes.  AVm- 
vell^  Bevue^  F»*bruary  1. 

Richelieu,  Cardinal,  Reminiscences 
of.     Westminster  Berieic^  February. 

Ruskin,  llie  Works  of  Mr.  Edin- 
burgh Beriete^  January. 

Russian  Political  l*rison,  A.  George 
Kennan.     Century^  February. 

Saloon,  Economic  Effects  of  the. 
A  Symposium  of  letters.  Hamilton 
W.  Mabie,  Senator  Ingalls,  Prof.  E.  J. 
James,  el  al.     Chautauqua  u,  February. 

School  Fees,  The  Abolition  of. 
Chairman  of  the  London  School 
Boani.     Fortnightly  Berieir^  February. 

The  writer.  Mr.  Diggle,  does  not 
believe  that  ''the  experience  of  the 
past  or  of  the  present  supports  the 
plea  for  tbe  abolition  of  the  school 
fee." 

School  for  Journeymen  Carpenters, 
Lend  a  Hand^  February. 

Science  in  Elementary  Schools. 
Nature^  January  19. 

Report  of  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education  (England  and  Wale<^),  1886- 
87.  Science^  February  17,  reproduces 
the  same. 

Science.  New  Chapters  in  the  War- 
fare of.  IV. — Geology.  Andrew 
Dickson  White.  Popular  Science 
Monthly^  February. 

Scottish  University  Reform.  No.  I. 
Professors  Knight,  Young,  et  al. 
Scottish  BevievSy  January. 

Sidereal  Photography.  Edinburgh 
Beview^  January. 

Sky,  The.  Prof.  John  Tyndall. 
Forum,  February. 

Socialism  in  l>ondon.  J.  H.  Rosny. 
Harper^ s^  February. 

Social   Question,   Aspects   of   the. 
I    Unitarian  Beview^  Februarv. 
'      Chiefly  a  discussion  of   '^Poverty 
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and  the  State"  —  a  recent  work  by 
Herbert  V.  Mills. 

Struggle  lor  Existence,  The.  Pro- 
fessor Huxley.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
February. 

Professor  Huxle}*^  argues  that  ele- 
mentary science  and  drawing  should 
be  subjects  of  universal  instruction; 
and  he  sives  a  brief  programme  of 
industrial  development. 

Tariff,  The.  Hon.  George  F.  Ed- 
munds.   £[arper^8y  February. 

Teaching  University  for  London, 
The  Proposed.    Nature,  February  2. 

Telegraph,  The  Government  and 
the.  Senator  S.  M.  Cullom.  Forum, 
February. 

Thackeray,  William  Makepeace.  Jo- 
seph Forster.  London  Society,  Febru- 
arv. 

Tholuck  hi  Halle.  J.  H.  W.  Stuck- 
enberg,  d.d,  Andover  Review,  Febru- 
ary. 3X8 

Time-keeping  in  Greece  and  Rome, 
The  Development  of.  F.  A.  Seely. 
American  Anthropologist^  January. 

A  valuable  and  interesting  paper. 

Turgueneff.  George  Moore.  Fort- 
nightly Review^  February. 

Virgil  in  English  Verse.  J.  W. 
Mackail.    MacmUlan's,  February. 

Visible  Speech.  Lend  a  Hand,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Voice.  TheMechnnismof  the  Sing- 
ing Voice.  Dr.  Austin  Flint.  Forum, 
February. 


Volcanoes.  N.  S.  Shaler.  Scribner'^Sy 
February. 

Will.  What  the  Will  Effects.  Will- 
iam James.    Scribner's.  February. 

The  doctrine  of  volition  presented 
in  this  paper  is  of  unusual  psychologi- 
cal importance.  ^^  The  work  of  moral 
effort,  when  we  come  to  reduce  It  to 
its  simplest  expression,  is  neither  more 
nor  less  than  the  work  of  attending  to 
a  difficult  idea.  Effort  of  volition  and 
effort  of  attention,  psychologically 
considered,  are,  in  short,  two  names 
for  an  identical  thing." 

Women.  Italian  Women  of  the 
Middle  Ages.  E.  Lynn  Linton.  Fort- 
nightly Review,  February. 

Love  and  jealousy  were  the  passions 
of  the  time ;  personal  ambition  was  a 
powerful  agent,  and  private  assassina- 
tion was  the  means  of  settling  all 
differences. 

Women  of  Japan,  The.  Helen  H. 
S.  Thompson.  Overland  Monthly,  Feb- 
ruary. 

Women,  The  Higher  Education  of. 
Westminster  Review,  February. 

Workless.  —  The  Workiess,  the 
Thriftless,  and  the  Worthless.  II. 
Francis  Peek.  Contemporary  Review, 
February. 

Zoologists.  What  American  Zoolo- 
gists have  done  for  Evolution.  Prof. 
Edward  S.  Morse.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  February. 


ANNUAL    SCHOOL   REPORTS, 


ManchesttTt  N.  H.  —  Mr.  Wm.  E.  Buck,  tu- 
perintendent,  in  a  well-written  and  Interesting 
report,  presents  many  practical  suggestions 
for  teacliers  and  parents.  The  schools  have 
maiDtaine<l  their  UHual  standard  of  excellence. 
Toledo^  Ohio. —The  schools  of  Toledo  have 
made  continual  and  gratl  fying  progress.  The 
Manual  Training  Depaitmcnt  has  become  a 
conspicuous  and  very  successful  feature. 
Mr.  U.  W.  Compton  completes  his  first  year 
as  superintendent  with  marked  success. 
Clinton^  Mfus, — W.  W.  Waterman,  superin- 
tendent, gives  an  extensive  report  of  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools,  which  in  many  respects 
have  been  kept  fully  abreast  with  the  progress. 
Ive  spirit  of  the  age,  and  are  of  their  usual  high 
order.  Fitchbfirg,  Mass. —Joseph  G .  Edgerly, 
auperintendent,  in  an  interesting  report  of  the 
year's  work  and  the  condition  of  the  schools, 
devotes  much  space  to  the  subject  of  meth- 
ods of  promotion.  The  school  board  have 
adopted  a  new  schedule  for  teachers*  sala- 
ries based  on  length  of  time  of  service  for 
the  city,  thus  putting  a  premium  upon  expe- 
rience and  continued  service.  Albany ^  K.  T,— 
The  concise  and  thorough  report  of  the  su- 


perintendent, Charles  W.  Cole,  reflects  much 
credit  upon  himself  and  the  schools.  The 
special  committee  on  manual  training  recom- 
mend its  adoption  Into  the  course  of  Instruc- 
tion for  the  schools.  Springfield^  Mass.-^ 
This  survey  of  the  past  year  with  the  system- 
atic and  clear  report  of  A.  P.  Stone,  his  fif- 
teenth and  last  as  superintendent,  shows  it  to 
have  been  one  of  general  prosperity  and 
Improvement.  Professor  Balliet  will  enter 
upon  his  duties  under  the  brightest  auspices, 
welcomed  by  the  leading  educators  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Gloucester,  Mass.  —  There  has  been 
a  steady  progress  in  school  afCairs,  as  shown 
in  the  careful  and  discriminating  report  of  the 
superintendent,  Mr.  M.  L.  Haw  ley.  Wey- 
mouthy  Mass.— Vm\er  the  able  management 
of  their  efllcient  superintendent,  Mr.  Gllman 
C.  Fisher,  the  schools  have  made  commend- 
able  progress.  In  his  report  Mr.  Fisher  for- 
cibly presents  many  worthy  and  practical 
ideas.  The  paper  by  Caroline  A.  Blanchard, 
librarian  of  the  Tufts  Library,  on  "  Sugges- 
tions as  to  the  Help  the  Library  may  be  to 
the  Teacher,"  contains  much  of  value  on  (hit 
Important  subject. 
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IMTRODUCTION     TO     PHYSICAL     SCI- 

XMCB.  By  A.  P.  Oage,  ph.d..  In- 
structor in  Physics,  Singlish  High 
School.  Boston,  and  autlior  of 
^^  Elements  of  Physics/'  Boston : 
Oinn  <t  Co.    1888.    Pp.  353. 

Dr.  Gage  needs  no  introduction  to 
science  teachers  of  America.  Even 
those  who  are  unable  to  make  use  of 
his  ^^  Elements  of  Physics  *'  as  a  reg- 
ular text-book  are  very  willing  to 
acknowledge  their  indebtedness  to 
him  for  helpful  suggestions,  both  in 
explanations  and  experiments,  to  be 
found  in  his  book.  Now  Dr.  Gage 
has  seen  what  so  many  of  our  teach- 
ers need:  a  text-book  that  will  be 
less  difficult  than  the  '^Elements/* 
and  a  little  better  fitted  for  more 
youthful  minds.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils that  must  take  physics  at  an  early 
period,  if  at  all,  is  very  large  indeed. 
For  such  the  book  before  us  is  well 
adapted.  It  is  very  carefully  as  well 
as  fully  illustrated.  Many  of  the 
illustrations  have  a  familiar  appear- 
ance, but  many  others  are  wholly 
new  and  even  novel.  Less  is  taken 
for  granted  as  known  by  the  pupil 
than  is  the  case  in  the  '^  Elements.'' 
The  order  of  topics  discussed  is  very 
much  that  of  the  larger  work.  The 
questions  given  at  the  close  of  many 
sections  are  well  calculated  to  bring 
out  the  real  knowledge  of  the  pupil. 
The  chapter  on  "  Work  and  Energy," 
including  a  section  on  *^  Machines,'* 
will  be  considered  by  many  to  be  a 
great  improvement  over  the  treatment 
that  the  author  has  previously  pre- 
sented. Many  other  special  points 
might  be  mentioned,  were  space  al- 
lowed. Suffice  it  to  say  that,  with 
Dr.  Gage's  well-known  idea  of  mak- 


ing the  theory  of  '^  Consenration  of 
Energy  "  the  basis  of  the  study  of 
physics  running  through  the  whole 
discussion  of  the  '^Introduction  to 
Physical  Science,*'  and  the  author's 
well-known  ability  to  present  the 
dullest  of  physical  facts  in  a  clear 
and  pleasing  garb  to  the  minds  of  the 
young,  this  last  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous text-books  in  physics  that  have 
appeared  of  late  will  be  most  cordially 
received  by  all  teachers  of  the 
sciences,  as  well  as  by  members 
of  school  boards  throughout  the 
country. 

Outlooks  on  Society,  Literature, 
AND  Politics.  By  Edwin  Percy 
Whipple.  Boston:  Ticknor  &  Co. 
Pp.  345.    Price,  ^1.50. 

A  volume  of  nineteen  chapters 
rarely  contains  more  solid  and  in- 
structive information  presented  in  a 
fascinating  manner  than  do  these 
clear  outlooks  on  the  society,  litera- 
ture, and  politics  of  the  day.  Con- 
cise and  graphic  in  the  style  charao- 
teristic  of  this  noted  essayist,  the 
book  is  a  rich  addition  to  the  student's 
library. 

The  Indian's  Side  op  the  Indlak 
Question.  By  William  Barrows, 
D.D.  Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Co. 
Pp.  206. 

Dr.  BaiTows  has  given  much  time 
and  attention  to  the  Indian  question. 
He  has  seen  these  people  at  their 
homes  and  on  their  hunting  grounds 
in  all  parts  of  the  country.  He  gives 
us  in  this  little  book  much  informa- 
tion historically,  many  present  facts, 
and  some  arguments  designed  to  help 
us  to  a  better  understanding  of  the 
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present  Indian  question,  and  what  to 
do  with  the  Indians  in  the  future. 
He  shows  us  clearly  that  the  reserva- 
tion system  is  a  failure.  Dr.  Bar- 
rows is  of  the  opinion  that  the  Indians 
are  slowly  decreasing  in  numbers  and 
evidently  considers  that  they  will  ulti- 
mately become  extinct  as  a  race  in 
our  country. 

Manual  of  Practice  in  Oratory 
AND  Expression.  By  L.  A.  But- 
terfield,  a.m.  Boston:  R.  H.  Blod- 
gett,  30  Bromfleld  St. 

This  little  manual  of  practice  is  de- 
signed to  furnish  in  convenient  form 
a  few  choice  exercises  and  selections 
for  practice  and  class  drill  in  connec- 
tion with  the  study  of  the  principles 
of  oratory  and  expression.  The  se- 
lections are  chosen  with  great  care 
and  are  from  the  very  best  speci- 
mens of  English  literature.  Among 
the  authors  from  whom  the  selections 
are  taken  are  such  masters  of  good 
English  as  Lord  Chatham,  Longfel- 
low, Edward  Everett,  Holmes,  Macau- 
lay,  Scott,  Phillips,  Webster,  Whit- 
tier,  Trowbridge,  and  Lincoln. 

Harvard  Reminiscences.  By  An- 
drew P.  Peabody,  d.d.,  ll.d., 
preacher  to  the  University,  and 
Plummer  Professor  of  Christian 
Morals,  Emeritus.  Boston :  Ticknor 
<t  Co.    Price,  ^1.25.    Pp.  216. 

This  book  is  made  up  of  short  bio- 
graphical sketches  of  seventy  officers 
of  Harvard  University  during  the 
last  sixty  years,  with  a  concluding 
chapter  on  ^*  Harvard  College  sixty 
years  ago.'"  These  reminiscences 
will  be  of  especial  value  to  college 
men  and  will  help  perpetuate  the 
memory  of  men  whose  work  and 
worth  ought  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Chips  from  a  Teacher's  Work- 
shop. By  L.  R.  Kleram,  ph.d. 
Boston :  Lee  &  Shepard. 

The  author  aptly  says :  "  Chips  are 
useful  for  kindling  fires.     If   these 


chips  should  help  a  little  to  kindle  the 
fire  of  enthusiasm  in  the  hearts  of 
some  teachers,  they  would  be  doing 
what  they  were  intended  for.'^  The 
different  chapters  of  this  book  do  not 
discuss  consecutive  subjects,  but  con- 
sider in  a  practical  way  such  topics  as 
^^fundamental  errors  in  teaching,^* 
'^some  principles  and  methods  of 
teaching,'^  ^^art  of  questioning.*' 
*^ arithmetic,*'  ^'literature  and  lan- 
guage," **  geography,"  "  history," 
and  ^*  the  history  of  education."  All 
wide-awake  teachers  will  want  to 
read  this  book,  all  who  do  read  it  will 
teach  better  for  it.  We  are  pleased 
to  learn  from  the  author  that  on  his 
return  from  Europe  he  intends  to  give 
us  another  volume  under  the  title 
^*  Chips  from  Educational  Workshops 
in  Europe." 

The  National  Sin  of  Literart 
Piracy.  By  Henry  Van  Dyke, 
D.D.  New  York:  Charles  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons.    1888.    Pp.  23. 

We  hope  every  teacher  will  read 
Dr.  Van  Dyke's  earnest  and  vigorous 
plea  for  an  international  copyright  and 
will  then  Join  the  international  copy- 
right league. 

Nile's  Advanced  Geography.  D. 
D.  Menill,  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  pub- 
lisher. 

This  book  is  one  of  the  most  sump- 
tuous of  the  sumptuous  geographies 
that  have  lately  been  placed  before 
the  American  people.  In  estimating 
the  merits  of  the  author's  treatment 
of  the  subject  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  this  is  a  book  for  advanced 
classes.  He  treats  first  of  mathemst- 
ical,  secondly  of  physical,  and  thirdly 
of  political  geography.  He  abomi- 
nates the  old-fashioned  ^*  question 
and  answer  method."  He  believes  in 
stutlying  the  lessons  for  the  irfea«, 
without  a  thought  of  memorizing  the 
words.  He  has  a  very  high  estima- 
tion of  the  value  of  the  imagination 
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In  the  study  of  geofpvphy.  When 
the  pupil  comes  to  the  recitation,  the 
anthor  thinks  that  he  should  use  his 
own  language  and,  to  a  great  extent, 
his  own  thoughts.  For  instance,  if 
the  lesson  is  upon  the  map  of  New 
England,  he  should  discover  for  him- 
self that  Maine  is  the  largest  state  of 
the  group,  that  its  coast  is  irregular, 
that  its  surface  is  dotted  with  lakes, 
etc.  He  thinks  that  pupils  should  be 
required  to  use  the  pencil  and  crayon 
at  every  step.  The  work  is  well  writ- 
ten, in  such  language  as  to  be  easily 
apprehended.  The  maps  are  of  the 
Tery  best  quality,  and  the  appropriate 
and  abundant  illustrations  are  so  ele- 
gant that  any  description  would  be 
wholly  inadequate. 

BuTLER^s  Complete  Oeographt. 
By  Jacques  W.  Red  way.  E.  H. 
Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  pub- 
lishers. 

Ko  other  study  in  the  curriculum  of 
our  schools  and  academies  has  received 
tooh  an  impetus  during  the  past 
twenty  years  as  that  of  geography. 
The  wonderful  development  of  rail- 
way and  steamship  systems,  resulting 
from  the  immense  growth  of  commer- 
cial enterprises  and  the  desire  for 
travel,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  have  combined  to 
make  geography  one  of  the  most  es- 
sential studies.  This  book  is  the  ad- 
vanced, or  higher,  volume,  of  a  two- 
book  series.  It  is  designed  to  present 
logical  science  with  which  every  in- 
telligent person  should  be  familiar. 

The  arrangement  is  such  as  to  com- 
bine a  cla»s  text-book  and  a  volume 
of  useful  information,  llie  essential 
principles  are  arranged  topically,  and 
axe  printed  in  lar^e,  full-faced  type. 
These  principles  are  supplemented  by 
oopious  and  carefully  selected  explan- 
atory matter,  added  in  shape  of  foot- 
notes. The  latter  contain  a  fund  of 
information,  valuable  not  only  for 
reference,  but  also  for  supplementary 


exercises.  There  is  no  greater  dilTer- 
ence  between  a  modem  train  of  vesti- 
bule palace  cars  and  a  stage-coach 
of  fifty  years  ago.  than  between  this 
superb  text-book  and  the  old-fashioned 
Smith's  Oleography  and  Atlas,  which 
the  present  writer  studied  less  than 
fifty  years  ago.  A  glance  at  the 
sumptuous  pages  of  this  book,  with 
its  maps  of  extreme  elegance,  its  type 
that  would  almost  make  Baskerville 
rise  from  the  grave,  its  engravings  of 
the  most  exquisite  workmanship, 
illustrating  in  a  marvelous  manner 
the  finest  architecture,  scenery,  in- 
habitants, their  habits,  manners  and 
customs,  with  the  latest  inventions 
and  discoveries,  will  certainly  make 
one  wish  that  he  was  a  school-boy 
again  and  could  have  a  Christmas 
present  of  this  book. 

Pilgrims  and  Puritans:  Thk 
Story  op  the  Planting  of  Ply- 
mouth AND  Boston.  By  N. 
Moore.  Illustrated.  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.    Pp.  197. 

This  little  volume,  with  its  attrac- 
tive binding,  clear  print,  and  fine 
illustrations,  cannot  fail  to  win  its 
way  among  the  young  people,  and 
fasten  in  their  minds  facts  about 
which  many  children  of  a  larger 
growth  are  sadly  ignorant.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  story  of  the  settlement 
of  Plymouth  as  told  by  Bradford  and 
Winslow,  and  that  of  Boston  as  found 
in  Winthrop^s  Journal,  is  here  pre- 
sented in  a  clear  and  interesting  maiK 
ner  suitable  for  young  readers.  Maps 
and  notes  are  also  given  which  will  be 
of  use  in  the  school-room. 

New  Orammar  School  History  of 
the  United  States.  By  John  J. 
Anderson,  ph.d.  New  York :  Clark 
&  Maynard.    1887. 

Dr.  Anderson  has  achieved  great 
success  as  a  writer  of  school  histo- 
ries. The  school  children  of  our 
country  are  greatly  indebted  to  him 
for  lifting  the  study  of  history  out  of 
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the  oninterestiiig  coUeotion  of  mean- 
inglesB  facto  into  the  study  of  an  in- 
teresting, spirited  narrative,  convey- 
ing useful  information  in  an  attractive 
form.  This,  his  latest  book,  shows 
on  ito  pages  the  careful,  accurate 
work  of  a  lifetime.  In  the  selection 
of  the  material,  in  the  interesting  and 
graphic  style  of  writing,  in  the  fre- 
quent and  well-executed  maps  and 
outs,  in  the  topics  for  review,  chrono- 
logical summary,  and  footnotes, 
together  with  the  excellent  mechani- 
cal execution,  this  work  forms  one  of 
the  best  and  most  attractive  text- 
books to  be  found  in  any  school- 
room. 

Tales  of  Chivalrt  and  the  Olden 
Time.  Selected  from  the  works  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott.  Edited  with  notes 
by  Wm.  J.  Rolfe,  a.m.,  litt.d. 
Illustrated.  New  York :  Harper  & 
Bros.  Boston:  A.  C.  Stockin,  50 
Bromfleld  St.  Price,  by  mail,  36 
cents. 

This  is  the  initial  volume  in  a  series 
of  ^^  English  Classics  for  School 
Reading  **  prepared  for  supplementary 
reading  and  for  elementary  study  in 
English  literature,  the  notes  at  the 
end  being  especially  designed  for  the 
latter  purpose .  llie  two  short  sketches 
on  the  early  and  later  life  of  Scott,  by 
Mr.  Rolfe,  are  well  done,  and  the  book 
as  a  whole  is  attractive  and  will  prove 
of  value  in  the  school-room. 

The  Art  op  Living.  From  the 
writings  of  Samuel  Smiles.  Se- 
lected by  Carrie  Adelaide  Cooke. 
Introduction  by  the  venerable  Dr. 
Peabody,  of  Harvard  College. 
Boston:  D.  liOthrop  Co.  Price, 
91.00. 

Samuel  Smiles  is  the  Benjamin 
Franklin  of  England.  His  sayings 
have  a  similar  terseness,  aptness,  and 
force:  they  are  directed  to  practical 
ends,  like  Franklin^s;  they  have  the 
advantage  of  being  nearer  our  time 
and  therefore  are  more  immediately 
related  to  subjecto  upon  which  practi- 


cal wisdom  is  of  practical  use.  Suc- 
cess in  life  is  his  subject  all  through 
The  Art  of  Living.  He  says :  ^^  Hap- 
piness consists  in  the  enjoyment  of 
little  pleasures  scattered  along  the 
common  path  of  life,  which,  in  the 
eager  search  for  some  great  and 
exciting  joy,  we  are  apt  to  overlook. 
It  finds  delight  in  the  performance  of 
common  duties  faithfully  and  honor- 
ably fulfilled.''  This  collection  of 
well-chosen  thoughto  of  a  rare  phi- 
losopher is  a  work  that  can  be  picked 
up  to  pass  a  spare  moment  with. 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Mo- 
rality; OR,  Ethical  Principles 
Discussed  and  Applied.  By  Eze- 
kiel  Oilman  Robinson,  d.d.,  ll.d., 
President  of  Brown  University. 
Silver,  Rogers  &  Co.,  publishers,  60 
Bromfleld  St.,  Boston.  Pp.  264.  In- 
troduction, $1.60. 

The  public,  especially  the  students 
in  colleges  and  seminaries,  have  long 
needed  such  a  book  as  Dr.  Robinson  has 
now  given  them.  It  is  a  scholarly  and 
philosophical  treatise  upon  the  subject 
embraced  in  its  very  significant  title. 
Without  entering  hi  to  any  critical  ex- 
amination of  the  plan  of  the  book,  or 
of  the  special  ground  traversed,  or 
positions  taken  by  the  distinguished 
author,  it  may  be  sufl9cient  to  say  that 
the  student  will  find  m  full  and  com- 
plete discussion  of  the  entire  subject 
of  ethics,  and  he  will  find  the  treat- 
ment of  CofiBcUnce  and  the  WUl  par- 
ticularly skillful.  The  department  of 
PrtMcfical  Morality  is  briefer  than  one 
could  wish,  especially  the  chapters 
upon  our  Mutual  Duties  in  tfie  Depend" 
endes  of  Society  and  our  Duties  to  the 
State. 

Undoubtedly  the  work  will  attract 
much  notice  and  have  a  wide  sale. 

The  publishers  are  entitled  to  great 
credit  for  its  elegant  typography,  ex- 
cellent paper,  and  the  general  beauty 
of  its  mechanical  appearance  in  all 
respects. 
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A  Memorial  of  the  Life  and  Ser- 
vices OF  John  D.  Philbrick. 
Edited  by  Larkin  Danton,  ll.d.. 
Head  Master  of  the  Boston  Normal 
School.  Boston.  New  England  Pub- 
lishing Company.  1887.  Pp.  325. 
Price,  fl.50. 

No  educator  has  died  within  the 
last  decade  who  deserved  a  more  lov- 
ing tribute  from  the  profession,  or  a 
more  critical  analysis  of  character, 
attainments,  and  life,  than  the  subject 
of  this  memorial  volume. 

Very  satisfactorily  has  Dr.  Dunton 
done  this  service.  Besides  his  own 
extended  address  at  the  Public  Memo- 
rial Meeting  in  Boston,  there  may  be 
found  in  this  volume  ten  or  twelve 
other  addresses  discussing  one  or  an- 
other phase  of  his  character  or  work, 
and  a  large  number  of  eulogistic  let- 
ters from  many  of  the  best  known 
educators  of  America,  and  an  appre- 
ciative article  written  by  M.  Buisson, 
and  published  in  the  Revue  Pedagogique^ 
March,  1886.  The  book  should  be 
read  by  every  teacher  in  America. 
Its  general  reading  by  them  would 
tend  strongly  to  elevate  the  profession 
and  to  improve  the  schools.  John  D. 
Philbrick  was  a  noble  man,  who  had 
m  mission,  and  that  mission  was  wor- 
thily fulfilled.  The  motto  of  the 
book,  taken  from  the  words  of  Horace 
Mann,  is  especially  appropriate :  '*Be 
ashamed  to  die  without  having  accom~ 
plished  some  victory  for  humanity.** 

Erzahlunqen  aus  der  Deutschen 
Geschichtk,  far  Schule  und  Haus. 
Nach  dem  besten  Quellen  bearbeitet 
und  zusamrnengestellt.  Von  Jose- 
pha  Schrakamp.  With  English 
notes.  New  York :  Henry  Holt  & 
Co.  1888.  7 1-2x5  in.  Pp.  286. 
For  sale  by  Carl  Schoenhof ,  Boston. 

This  new  book  admirably  serves  a 
double  purpose ;  while  furnishing  an 
excellent  means  of  acquiring  a  knowl- 
edge of  German  narrative  prose,  it 
Instructs  the  young  reader  about 
much  that  is  valuable  in  German  his- 


tory. Its  chief  defect  in  the  eyes  of 
older  readers  of  German  —  its  frag- 
mentary character  —  is,  no  doubt,  an 
advantage  in  a  school  reading-book ; 
for  here  each  lesson  may  well  be  com- 
plete in  itself,  or  nearly  so.  The  se- 
lections appear  to  be  judicious  and 
well  arranged,  and  the  connection  of 
each  episode  referred  to  with  the 
main  line  of  history  is  shown  by  his- 
torical tables.  The  notes  appended 
relate  simply  to  translation,  and 
abound  in  happy  turns.  There  is  no 
attempt  at  criticism  or  grammatical 
reference.  The  tjrpe,  paper,  and  bind- 
ing are  especially  good.  Altogether 
it  is  a  book  that  will  be  heartily  wel- 
comed by  teachers  of  German. 


Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art 
OP  Education.  With  other  Lec- 
tures. By  Joseph  Payne,  a.m.,  the 
first  professor  of  the  Science  and 
Art  of  Education  at  the  College  of 
Preceptors,  London,  England.  New 
edition.  New  York  and  Chicago: 
E.  L.  Kellogg  A  Co.  Pp.  343. 
Price,  $1.00. 

This  is  a  new  edition  from  new 
plates  of  this  well-known  and  valua- 
ble book  for  teachers.  In  this  small 
volume  the  American  reader  has  all  of 
Mr.  Payne^s  writings  that  would  be 
of  value  to  him,  his  other  works 
being  more  particularly  for  English 
teachers  and  readers.  Every  teacher 
who  is  seeking  the  foundation  princi- 
ples of  the  noble  art  of  teaching  will 
find  this  work  of  incalculable  value. 
These  principles  are  very  clearly 
stated  by  Mr.  Payne  in  this  work : 
1.  Nature  is  planned  for  man's  educa- 
tion. (His  central  principle.)  2. 
Learning  is  self -teaching.  3.  The 
teacher  superintends  the  operations  by 
which  the  pupil  teaches  himself. 
Topics  discussed  in  the  text  are 
printed  in  small  italic  type  on  the 
wide  margins  of  the  pages ;  for  exam- 
ple: '^  Art  of  Teaching  based  on  Na- 
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tore,"  and  "  Common  Errors  —  First 
Case,''  etc.  This  feature  of  the  book 
is  of  great  value.  Analyses  are  added 
at  the  end  of  each  lecture.  These 
present  in  compact  form  the  argu- 
ments and  discussions  of  the  lecture 
just  finished.  At  the  end  of  the  book 
is  an  index  which  will  enable  the 
teacher  to  turn  at  once  to  almost  any 
subject  relative  to  education,  of  which 
he  may  wish  to  learn  more.  No  eai^ 
nest  teacher  will  be  without  this  work. 

The  English  in  thb  West  In- 
dies ;  or,  The  Bow  of  Ulysses.  Bv 
James  Anthony  Froude.  With 
illustrations  on  wood  bv  G.  Pear- 
son, after  drawings  by  the  author. 
New  York:  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons.  1888.  Price,  $1.75.  For  sale 
by  Clarke  &  Carruth. 

The  name  of  the  author,  James 
Anthony  Froude,  alone  would  be 
recommendation  sufficient  to  the  lover 
of  history  or  to  the  interested  reader 
of  travels.  The  author's  name  is  so 
widely  known  among  literary  men 
that  to  describe  at  length  the  power 
and  splendor  of  his  style,  or  the  intel- 
lectual vigor  and  originality  of  his 
views  and  sentiments  with  regard  to 
various  historical  characters  and  the 
condition  of  affairs  at  different  periods 
of  history,  and  in  different  countries, 
would  be  superfluous.  In  this  history 
of  the  English  in  the  West  Indies, 
Mr.  Froude  has  related  what  he  saw 
and  heard  and  the  general  impressions 
which  he  was  led  to  form.  He  com- 
bines fascinating  descriptions  of  the 
country,  the  people,  their  customs 
and  manners  and  peculiarities,  with 
explanations  of  the  conditions  of 
affairs  and  his  own  or  others'  infer- 
ences and  opinions  with  regard  to  the 
questions  at  issue  in  the  various  coun- 
tries. He  closes  with  the  following 
novel  conclusions :  "  Society  in  re- 
publican Eome  was  so  much  inter- 
ested in  the  faction  fights  of  Clodius 
and   Milo   that   it   could   hear  with 


apathy  of  the  destruction  of  Crassus 
and  a  Boman  army.  The  senate 
would  have  sold  Caesar  to  the  Celtic 
chiefs  in  Gaul,  and  the  modem  Eng 
lish  enthusiast  would  disintegrate 
the  British  Islands  to  purchase  the 
Irish  vote.  Till  we  can  rise  into  some 
nobler  sphere  of  thought  and  conduct 
we  may  lay  aside  the  vision  of  a  con- 
federated empire." 

Catalogue  op  the  Pedagogical 
Library  and  the  Books  of  Ref- 
erence in  the  office  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools.  Board 
of  Public  Education,  Philadelpbia. 
With  bibliographical  notes  and 
references.  By  James  MacAlister, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
Philadelphia.  Philadelphia:  Burk 
&  McFetridge,  printers^  306  Chest- 
nut Street. 

A  city  which  contains  such  a  library 
of  pedagogical  works  in  the  office  of 
the  superintendent  of  public  schools, 
as  this  catalogue  of  184  pages  shows, 
is  richly  endowed  and  has  indeed  m 
mine  of  untold  wealth.  To  have  the 
library  catalogued  materially  in* 
creases  its  value,  especially  when  the 
work  is  so  well  and  carefully  arranged 
as  the  one  in  question.  The  system- 
atical subdivision  of  the  topics  is  m 
very  valuable  addition  to  the  cata- 
logue. The  books  of  the  library 
cover  a  wide  field  of  educational  sub- 
jects: from  object-lessons  and  the 
kindergarten  to  social  and  political 
science;  from  the  education  of  the 
blind  and  deaf-mutes  to  ethical 
science.  The  library  furnishes  the 
essentials  for  a  thorough  study  of  the 
history  and  theory  of  education  in 
the  past,  as  well  as  ample  materials 
for  dealing  with  the  vital  questions  of 
our  own  day.  The  growing  attention 
given  by  teachers  to  the  literature  and 
learning  of  their  profession  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  and  encouraging 
signs  of  the  time.  Classes  in  psychol- 
ogy, the  history  of  pedagogy,  and  the 
science  of  education  are  fast  becom- 
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log  more  common,  and  normal 
'tchools  are  beginning  to  realize  that 
more  than  a  few  lessons  in  *^  methods  '* 
and  two  or  three  weeks^  ^^  practice  *^  in 
a  training-school  are  required  to  pre- 
pare young  men  and  women  for  the 
responsible  duties  of  the  school-room. 
The  formation  of  pedagogical  libra- 
ries will  do  much  to  promote  this 
movement.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  Philadelphia  is,  we  believe,  the 
lirst  to  take  this  step. 


In  the  Garibaldi  Memohrs  Jost  iasaed 
in  Florence,  there  is  little  that  is  new, 
and  important  passages  in  tlie  book 
have  been  proved  to  be  literally  copied 
from  the  well-known  Garibaldi's  lif^ 
published  in  this  country  some  years 
ago  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.  This 
''Life*'  was  edited  by  Theodore 
Dwight.  A  cheap  cloth  copy  of  it 
can  be  obtained  by  sending  60  cents 
to  the  publishers.  111  William  Street, 
New  York. 


MAGAZINES. 


The  Forum  tor  March  opens  with  a  masterly 
arttole  by  President  Seelye  on  *•  Our  PoliUcal 
Prospects."  The  article  on  **  The  Profitable 
Beading  of  Fiction,"  by  Thomas  Hardy,  will 
elicit  much  discusslpn  and  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  many.  $S.OO  a  year;  SO  cents  a  copy. 
'~7%e  North  Awteriean  Review  for  March  is  a 
partloalarly  interesting  and  yalnable  number. 
The  contents  shows  a  list  of  articles  on  a  wide 
range  of  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance. 
$0.00  per  annum;  flO  cents  single  number.— 
The  February  Mdffaxine  of  American  HUtory 
U  a  Washington  number  and  contains  contrl- 
buttons  from  the  pen  of  Mrs.  Martha  J. 
Lamb,  Hon.  William  Henry  Smith,  George 
H.  Moore,  Major-General  Hamilton  Schuy- 
Itr,  B.  W.  B.  Canning,  Hon.  Charles  J. 
MoCurdy,  and  Hon.  David  Dudley  Field. 
Fiioe,  60  cents;  $S00a  year.— The  complete 
norel  in  the  March  number  of  lAffpinooWe 
Mofftuine  is  '*  Honored  in  the  Breach,"  by 
Julia  Magruder.  86  cente  a  number.  —  Our 
Daif,  The  February  number  of  this  new 
magasine,  edited  by  Joseph  Cook,  contains 
articles  on  temperance,  labor  reform,  educa- 
tion, prevention  of  rice,  missions,  and  church 
work.  Boston :  88  Beacon  Street.  Single 
numbers,  86  cents.  Yearly  subscrtption,  $8X0. 
^The  New  EngUmd  Fireeide  is  a  very 
attractive  magasine  for  the  home.  It  con. 
tains  wholesome  stories,  talks  with  the  chil- 
dren  by  grandpa,  fashions,  art,  needlework 
and  artistio  work  for  the  ladles.  Home 
decoration,  music,  and  a  page  of  fun.  The 
magasine  is  attractive  in  appearance,  with 
excellent  illustrations.  Price,  $1.00  a  year. 
'^The  CoUage  Hearih  is  another  excellent 
home  magazine.  Besides  the  stories,  fashions, 
and  music,  this  magasine  contains  articles 
giving  suggestions  for  women's  work,  garden 
notes  for  the'month,  home  talks  with  mothers, 
household  chats,  etc.    Published  at  11  Brom- 


field  Street,  Boston.  Price,  $IJS0  a  year.— 
The  Atlaniic  Monthly  for  March  contains, 
among  other  valuable  articles,  the  flirst  of 
three  articles  on  *'The  Aiipem  Papers,"  bj 
Henry  James.  S5  cents.  $4.00  a  year. — 
The  Grammar  School  Is  a  monthly  magazino 
of  Instruction  for  young  people.  Pnblialied 
by  the  Interstate  Publishing  Co.,  Chicago 
and  Boston.  $1.00.—  The  Cemiurf  lUuttrated 
Magazine,  An  article  entitled  *'  The  Home 
Banch,"  in  the  March  number  of  this  popular 
magazine,  is  particularly  interesting  and  in* 
structive.    $4.00  a  year.   35  cents  a  number. 

—  The  Woman'M  World,  edited  by  Oscar 
Wilde,  for  March  contains  articles  by  the 
following  contributors :  Theresa,  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury;  Miss  Olive  Shrelner;  Lady 
Magnus;  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Joyce;  Mrs.  Fred> 
erlka  MacDonald;  Miss  Lucy  Gamett;  Mias 
Amy  Levy;  Miss  Beatrice  Crane;  George 
Fleming,  and  the  editor.  86  cente;  $SJIO. — 
The  Swiet  Croee  for  Bfarch  opens  with  an 
article  on  **  A  Hindu  Town."    Price,  16  cents. 

—  The  Wide  Awake  is  as  attractive  and  popu- 
lar as  ever.  $8.40  a  year.— The  March  Cath- 
oUe  World  opens  with  an  article  entitled 
"  Episcopacy  no  Bond  of  Unity,"  by  Bev. 
Augustine  F.  Hewit.  $4.00  a  year.  —  7^  ^ew 
England  Magazine  tor  Maxx^  contains  an 
illustrated  article  on  Block  Island.  Price, 
86  cente.— l^iMi  a  Hand.  A  Monthly  Maga- 
zine of  Organized  Philanthropy,  edited  by 
Edward  Everett  UmX^— Frank  LeeUee  llhu- 
trated  Sunday  Magazine,  A  Journal  of 
refined,  useful,  and  interesting  literature. 
86  cento;  $8JM)  a  year.  — We  have  received 
from  W.  A.  Burpee  A  Co.  a  beaatifni 
catologue  of  garden,  farm,  and  flower  seeds, 
entitled  Burpee's  Farm  AnnuaL  This  cata- 
logue gives  a  large  variety  of  both  vegetable 
and  flower  seeds. 
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MOUNT  HO L  YOKE  COLLEGE.^ 

BY  JULIA  H.  MAY. 

THE  late  decision  of  the  Trustees  of  Mount  Holyoke  Semi- 
nary "to  provide  a  curriculum  for  more  advanced  work 
and  secure  permission  from  the  legislature  to  grant  degrees,"  hav- 
ing directed  public  attention  to  this  institution,  a  brief  sketch  of 
its  history,  conditions,  and  prospects  seems  fitting  at  this  time. 

Among  the  early  settlers  the  education  of  girls  was  considered 
of  but  slight  consequence,  and  in  Boston,  until  1790,  they  were 
not  permitted  to  attend  the  public  schools,  and  then  only  during 
the  summer  months.  By  degrees  the  need  of  more  teachers  in 
primary  schools  made  it  imperative  that  women  be  thus  employed, 
and  therefore  girls  were  allowed  to  enter  the  common,  schools  of 
New  England.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  acad- 
emies were  established  at  South  By  field,  Leicester,  and  West- 
ford,  which  admitted  girls. 

The  first  academy  for  girls  only  was  the  Adams  Academy,  at 
Derry,  N.  H.,  incorporated  in  June,  1828.  The  first  in  Massachu- 
setts was  Ipswich  Academy  in  1828. 

About  the  year  1820  higher  schools  for  young  ladies  began  to 
be  established.  Among  these  were  Mrs.  Willard's  school  at 
Troy,  New  York ;  Mrs.  Beecher's  at  Hartford,  and  Mr.  Emerson's 

iFor  many  facts  In  tlilt  article  the  writer  Is  Indebted  to  '*  Mount  Holyoke's  First  Half 
Centnry,"  by  Mrs.  Sarah  Locke  Stowe;  also,  to  Dr.  Holbrook,  of  the  class  of  '78,  and  Miss 
Edwards,  the  Associate  IMndpal  of  the  Seminary. 
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at  Byfield.     A  course  especially  for  ladies  was  provided  at  Ober- 
lin  College  in  1888. 

But  while  there  was  great  progress  in  certain  quarters,  there 
was  still  the  impression  widely  prevailing  that  learning  unfitted 
woman  for  her  appropriate  duties.  Among  the  influences  that 
helped  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  people  were  the  great  need  of 
teachersi  the  excellent  teaching  of  the  girls  from  the  academies,, 
and  the  necessity  of  something  to  counteract  the  one  hundred 
Catholic  schools  for  girls  in  various  parts  of  the  country. 

The  time  for  a  seminary  of  high  grade  had  come.  Who  should 
be  the  leader  ?  Among  the  pupils  of  Mr.  Emerson  at  Byfield  a 
leader  was  preparing  herself. 

Mary  Lyon,  a  woman  of  ardent  piety  and  wonderful  intellect, 
was  being  raised  up  to  fill  this  im{>ortant  place.  She  had  been  a 
successful  teacher  in  district  schools,  academies,  and  at  Ipswich 
Seminary.  Born  in  an  obscure  home  in  Buckland,  Mass.,  her 
early  school  advantages  were  limited,  but,  endowed  with  excel- 
lent health  and  indomitable  energy,  she  rose  above  all  obstacles, 
ever  placing  higher  the  standard  of  education  for  her  sex  —  not 
for  the  richest  nor  for  the  poorest,  but  for  the  great  masses  in 
moderate  circumstances,  "which  contiiin  the  mainsprings  and 
wheels  that  move  the  world." 

Her  plan  for  a  new  institution  for  girls  took  definite  shape  with 
these  features :  Buildings  erected  by  voluntary  gifts ;  teachers 
with  low  salaries ;  domestic  work  by  pupils ;  Christianity  at  the 
foundation  of  all. 

Withdrawing  from  her  labors  at  Ipswich,  she  devoted  herself 
to  making  personal  appeals  for  the  new  enterprise.  In  this  work 
she  met  with  opposition  and  even  ridicule.  Prominent  papers 
refused  to  insert  her  articles  '*  except  as  advertisements."  She 
was  deemed  visionary  and  impracticable,  but  with  a  sublime  confi- 
dence in  her  cause  she  worked  on.  Gradually  men  of  wealth 
and  influence  were  induced  to  aid  her.  Contributions  from 
people  of  small  means  helped  to  swell  the  amount,  and  sufficient 
funds  were  secured  to  warrant  the  erection  of  buildings. 

On  February  10, 1836,  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  was  incorporated, 
and  November,  1837,  the  institution  was  opened  for  instruction. 
About  eighty  young  ladies  came  together  on  that  day. 

The  experiment  was  a  success.  Criticism  was  disarmed.  Pupils 
flocked  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  country  till  there  was  not 
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room  to  receive  them.  laatructiou  was  thorough ;  none  more  so. 
Discipline  vas  firm  hut  kind.  A  large  number  of  rules  such  as 
most  schools  of  the  day  considered  necessary  were  adopted,  and 
the  young  ladies  were  aided  to  remember  them  by  what  is  called 
the  self-reporting  system. 

The  most  difficult  feature  of  Miss  Lyon's  plan,  and  the  one 
which  had  been  the  target  of  criticism  and  the  butt  of  ridicule, 
was  the  domes- 
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Nearly  all  the 
necessary  work 
of  the  institu- 
tion was  done 
by  the  youug 
ladies  under 
the  direction 
of  their  teach- 
el's.  The  de- 
sign of  this 
system  was 
not  to  teach 
the     young  '''■"'  ohigixal  Bt'ii.niNti. 

ladies  housework  ("home  was  the  proper  place  for  that"),  but, 
primarily,  to  lessen  the  expenses  of  education  so  that  it  might 
come  within  the  means  of  all,  and  also  incidentally  to  ennoble 
labor. 

Both  objects  were  secured.  There  was  some  friction  at  first, 
I)Ut  the  genius  of  Miss  Lyon  surmounted  all  obstacles.  The 
expenses  of  boai'd  and  tuition  were  for  a  time  only  $60  a  year 
per  pupil,  and  have  never  been  more  than  3(175,  —  tlie  present 
price. 

The  seminary  from  the  first  assumed  a  decidedly  religious  chai^ 
after.  Revivals  have  occurred  almost  every  year  of  its  existence, 
and  during  some  years  nearly  every  girl  in  the  school  has  become 
a  Christian.  If  parents  preferred  that  their  children  should  have 
no  direct  religious  influences  Holyoke  was  not  and  is  not  the 
place  where  they  would  wish  to  8en<l  their  daughters  ;  and  yet  so 
far  is  it  from  being  a  sectarian  school  that  many  a  pupil  has  gradu- 
ated without  knowing  whether  her  favorite  teacher  was  Methodist 
or  Cungregationalist,  Baptist  or  Episcopalian. 
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The  institution  had  a  coDtinued  growth  until  the  limit  of  the 
enUrged  buildings  wub  reacheil,  an')  hundreds  of  a]>plicaDt8  were 


refused  each  ytar.     More  than  three  hundie  1  pupils  have  usually 
been  present :  the  graduating  classes  for  the  past  thiityyears  have 
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generally  numbered  more  than  fifty,  and  nearly  two  thousand  have 
received  diplomas. 

The  death  of  Miss  Lyon  in  the  midst  of  her  greatest  useful- 
ness, March  5,  1849,  while  a  shock  to  the  seminary  and  its  friends, 
did  not  stop  the  wheels  she  had  set  in  motion. 

Under  four  successive  principals  the  school  has  increased  in 
power  and  efficiency,  and  has  been  acknowledged  one  of  the  edu- 
cators of  the  world.  Similar  institutions  have  been  planted  at 
Oxford  and  Painesville,  Ohio ;  among  the  Cherokees  in  the  Indian 
Territory';  in  California,  in  South  Africa,  and  various  other  por- 
tions of  the  earth.  Wellesley  College  has  adopted  many  of 
Holyoke's  peculiar  features,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  call  herself 
"  the  daughter  of  Holyoke." 

As  principals  of  schools  for  young  ladies  or  gentlemen,  as 
teachers  in  public  or  private  institutions,  as  physicians,  as  writers, 
as  missionaries,  and  above  all,  as  wives  and  mothers,  the  alumnae 
of  Mount  Holyoke  have  grandly  worked  and  are  still  working. 

The  aggregate  of  the  time  spent  by  Holyoke  alumnse  in  teach- 
ing is  over  13,000  years.  The  quality  of  this  work  is  of  world- 
wide fame.  Said  Professor  Drummond :  "  On  visiting  the  Huguenot 
Seminary  in  South  Africa  I  went  into  the  recitation  in  geology 
and  found  it  taught  better  than  I  had  ever  heard  it  before.  Being 
desirous  to  know  where  the  teacher  received  her  training,  I  asked 
her  where  she  was  educated.  'Mount  Holyoke  Seminary,'  was 
the  reply.  I  went  into  the  astronomy  recitation  and  was, so 
pleased  with  it  that  I  asked  this  teacher  also  where  she  was  edu- 
cated. She,  too,  was  a  Holyoke  woman.  Since  that  day,"  Pro- 
fessor Drummond  continued,  "  I  have  been  extremely  desirous 
to  see  this  wonderful  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary." 

At  the  reunion  in  1887,  the  fiftieth  anniversary,  more  than  a 
thousand  graduates  gathered  to  show  their  love  and  appreciation 
of  the  seminary,  and  to  see  for  themselves  the  progress  that  had 
been  made  since  they  washed  dishes  on  the  "  white-crockery  circle," 
or  recited  in  Butler  and  Wayland.  Three  days  spent  in  delight- 
ful renewal  of  old  memories  and  old  fellowships  gave  most  of 
them  a  warmer  love  for  their  Alma  Mater,  but  filled  them  also 
with  a  strong  desire  that  larger  funds  should  be  obtained,  and 
that  Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  of  the  past,  the  pioneer,  the 
synonym  of  higher  education  for  woman,  should  become  in  name 
and  endowment  the  ''  Mount  Holyoke  College  "  of  the  future. 
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The  buildinga  already  compare  favorably  with  the  better  col- 
leger of  the  country.  The  situation  at  South  Hadley,  near  the 
Connecticut,  and  in  sight  of  Mount  Tom  and  Mount  Holyoke,  is 
delightful.  The  grounds  ai-e  extensive  and  well  laid  out.  The 
main  ediflce  has  two  wings  connected  by  a  gymnasium  and  enclos- 
ing a  quadrangle.  The  rooma  are  warmed  by  steam,  and  every 
story  is  made  accessible  by  an  tlevator.  An  artesian  well  four 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  <leep  supplies  pure  water. 

The  library  is  a  handsomely  furnished  fire-proof  building  cod- 
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nected  with  the  main  e<lifiie.  It  L-ontains  between  eleven  and 
twelve  thousand  volumes  carefully  selected  with  reference  to  the 
courses  of  study.  Tlie  reading-room  is  well  supplied  with  news- 
papers and  periodicals.  '■  Lyman  Williston  Hall,"  a  little  removed 
from  the  other  buildings,  has  rooms  for  lectures  and  recitations, 
extensive  cabinets,  ii  chemical  laboratory,  and  valuable  philosophi- 
cal apparatus.  The  art  gallery,  occupying  the  upjier  floor  of  this 
building,  contains  many  tine  paintings  and  groups  of  statuary  and 
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other  treasures  of  aDcient  or  modern  art.  The  astronomical  ob- 
servatory contains  a  fine  telescope  and  all  necessary  appliances. 
The  interior  of  the  home  edifice  is  tastefully  and  suitably  fur- 
nished, each  year  adding  some  new  convenience  or  adornment,  the 
gifts  of  friends  and  alumnae. 

The  prescribed  curriculum  now  occupies  four  years.  There  is 
no  preparatory  department.  The  requirements  for  admission  are 
as  follows:  Latin:  Harkness'  Grammar  and  Reader  (prose  compo- 
sition), Csesar  (four  books),  Cicero  (five  orations) ;  Mathematic9: 
arithmetic,  algebra  (higher),  geometry  (plane);  other  EnglUh 
branche$ :  geography  (physical),  grammar,  history  of  the  United 
States. 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  entrance  examinations  in  mathe- 
matics and  other  English  branches  are  equivalent  now  to  college 
requirements,  and  that  the  examination  in  Latin  only  lacks 
the  Virgil  to  be  equal  to  that  in  many  colleges. 

The  required  course  after  entrance  includes  plane,  solid,  and 
spherical  geometry,  algebra,  and  trigonometry.  Higher  mathemat- 
ics can  be  pursued  if  desired,  but  the  regular  course  is  equivalent 
to  that  required  in  many  colleges.  In  science  the  instruction  is 
conceded  to  be  fully  up  to  the  college  standard,  and  professors 
from  various  colleges  supplement  the  work  of  competent  teachers 
in  these  departments.  Literature  is  well  taught.  The  study  of 
history  is  thorough  and  systematic,  and  the  topical  system  is 
used. 

Native  teachers  of  ability  give  instruction  in  French  and  Ger- 
man according  to  the  most  approved  modem  methods. 

The  required  Latin  includes  Virgil,  Cicero  de  Senectute  or 
Cicero  de  Amicitia,  Cicero  de  Immortalitate,  and  Horace,  lacking 
only  Livy  and  Tacitus  of  the  amount  read  in  many  colleges.  The 
quality  of  the  teaching  in  Latin  is  so  excellent  that  brothers  who 
have  graduated  at  college  generally  find  their  Mount  Holyoke 
educated  sisters  are  not  inferior  to  them  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
Roman  tongue. 

Instruction  in  theism  occupies  the  latter  part  of  the  senior  year, 
and  such  books  and  methods  are  used  as  **  will  keep  the  student 
abreast  of  the  age." 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  Mount  Holyoke,  in  aim,  methods,  and 
largely  in  course  of  instruction,  has  long  deserved  the  name  of 
college.     It  requires  no  Greek  for  admission ;  neither  do  some 
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colleges.  It  requires  no  French ;  neither  do  some  colleges. 
Optional  courses  in  Greek,  French,  and  mathematics  are  arranged. 
It  is  thus  in  many  colleges. 

Why  then  is  not  Mount  Holyoke  already  a  college  ?  you  ask, 
or  why  does  she  not  combine  the  advantages  of  the  seminary  and 
college  ?    Why  make  any  change  ? 

First,  It  was  the  original  design  of  the  founders  that  the  school 
should  be  of  the  highest  grade  next  to  the  professional  school. 
Miss  Lyon  herself  was  anxious  to  have  Greek  and  even  Hebrew 
in  her  curriculum,  but  the  trustees  and  the  public  were  not 
ready  for  so  advanced  ideas.  She  was  zealous  for  the  broad- 
est and  deepest  mental  culture,  and  she  wished  the  child  of  her 
love  to  have  a  name  and  a  place  at  the  head  of  all  institutions  for 
women  in  the  land. 

Second,  The  graduates  demand  it.  Some  of  them  have  pursued 
courses  of  study  fully  equivalent  to  that  of  their  brothers  at 
Oberlin.     They  wish  their  graduation  to  show  this. 

More  than  one  hundred  students  have  the  past  year  taken 
advanced  work  and  a  number  have  earned  the  degree  of  ph.b. 
Why  should  they  not  have  it  ? 

Many  of  the  alumnae  desire  to  pursue  their  classical  or  literary 
work  still  farther  until  their  Alma  Mater  can  give  them  the  degree 
of  A.B.     Why  should  they  not  ? 

It  is  taken  for  granted  that  one  who  lacks  the  degree  conferred 
by  a  college  belongs  to  the  second  rank  of  students,  and  this  often 
amounts  to  real  embarrassment  and  injustice.  Of  course  true 
worth  and  real  attainment  will  be  manifest  in  time,  but  no  one 
should  be  obliged  to  endure  unnecessary  discouragement  from 
comparison  with  others. 

Third,  The  Holyoke  teachers  demand  it.  "  We  are,"  says  the 
associate  principal.  Miss  Edwards,  "in  spirit  and  in  some  true 
sense  a  college,  and  it  is  only  natural  and  right  that  we  should  ask 
a  recognition  of  the  fact  from  an  appreciative  public.  We  have 
been  quietly  preparing  for  this  opportune  moment  many  years, 
and  among  all  the  echoes  of  our  jubilee  none  sounds  louder  or 
more  distinctly  than  the  name  we  have  so  long  cherished  in  our 
Hearts,  '  Mount  Holyoke  College.'  " 

In  accordance  with  the  demand  of  the  faculty,  the  alumnae,  and 
the  pupils,  the  trustees  (men  of  wide  information  and  experience 
in  educational  matters)  on  November  last  passed  the  vote  with 
which  this  article  commences. 
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While  Mount  Holyoke  has  been  in  some  true  sense  a  collie ; 
while  its  curriculum  in  certain  departments  is  equal  to  many  col- 
leges, still  the  alumnse  demand  something  more— they  wish 
Mount  Holyoke  to  be  placed  on  such  a  basis  that  she  may  be  equal 
in  all  respects  to  any  college  in  the  land.  To  accomplish  this 
something  more  than  a  permission  from  the  legislature  is  requisite 
—  a  large  endowment  is  indispensable. 

The  alumnee  are  at  work.  They  have  already  gained  more  than 
950,000  of  the  proposed  9200.000.  but  they  will  not  be  satisfied 


until  the  fund  has  reached  ^">00.(lO0  :  not  until  their  Alma  Mater 
is  inferior  in  material  as  welt  as  intellectual  and  mural  power  to 
none. 

There  has  been  mufh  diaeussion  as  tn  the  name ;  most  of  the 
alumnie  would  have  preferred  simply  Mouut  Holyoke  College, 
(leaving  out  the  word  seminary).  Some  desired  Mary  Lyoa 
College,  but  the  trustees  decided  otherwise,  and  they  had  doubt- 
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less  good  reasons.     Mount  Holyoke  Seminary  and  College  it  is 
to  be,  at  least  for  the  present. 

The  question  of  reorganizing  the  college  on  a  different  basis  as 
to  government  has  also  been  widely  discussed.  Says  one  of  the 
alumnae :  "  If  Mount  Holyoke  would  enlarge  her  borders  and  suc- 
cessfully compete  with  other  institutions,  she  must  do  away  with 
certain  parts  of  her  system  dear  to  conservative  hearts,  which  are 
utterly  antagonistic  to  those  broader  views  on  which  colleges  are 
founded." 

Says  another:  "Were  Mount  Holyoke  to  pattern  after  any 
existing  college,  then  it  might  be  true  that  she  must  do  away  with 
certain  of  her  principles,  but  Mount  Holyoke  the  college  will  be 
unique  as  Mount  Holyoke  the  seminary,  and  she  need  never  sacri- 
fice her  first  principles,  '  which  are  utterly  foreign  and  antagonistic 
to  those  broader  views  on  which  colleges  are  founded.' " 

It  is  no  part  of  this  article  to  answer  the  question  in  dispute. 
Time  has  already  modified  many  of  the  features  which  Miss  Lyon 
incorporated  into  her  plan.  Time  will  doubtless  make  other 
changes.  Whether  the  monitorial,  senatorial,  or  self-)*eporting  sys- 
tem shall  prevail  need  not  now  be  decided.  Wellesley,  Smith, 
Amherst,  Bowdoin,  and  a  host  of  others  do  good  work  on  their 
own  plan.  Perhaps  Mount  Holyoke  can  work  better  in  the  line 
of  her  past,  perhaps  not ;  that  is  for  the  trustees  and  the  faculty 
to  determine.  The  old  methods  were  not  failures,  as  the  vast 
army  of  truthful^  educated  women  can  testify. 

Although  the  teachers  still  adhere  to  the  self-reporting  system 
there  have  been  material  changes  during  the  last  five  yeai*s,  and 
there  is  very  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
present  rules.  In  the  early  part  of  this  year  nearly  all  the  stu- 
dents except  those  just  entered  presented  a  statement  expressing 
appreciation  of  the  change. 

We  quote  from  a  paper  recently  delivered  at  the  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciation of  New  York  the  following  eloquent  words :  — 

Holyoke,  founded  in  the  days  of  simple  faith  and  heroic  devotion, 
stands  with  principles  long  guarded,  with  conviction  inwrought,  with  a 
prayer  force  of  fifty  years'  accumulation.  On  such  a  foundation  let 
her  build  the  college  of  the  future,  in  which  conservatism  shall  protect 
the  customs  which  strengthen  character,  and  liberality  shall  broaden  and 
develop  the  old  conceptions  ;  in  which  steadfast  principle  shall  underlie 
all  more  superficial  attainment ;  in  which  religious  fervor  shall  be  an 
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inspintion  to  the  highest  intellectual  harmonT.  Sacb  a  college  shall 
refute  the  chaise  that  Bpirituality  and  intellectuality  are  mntnally  excla- 
Bive  and  prove  to  the  world  that  culture  and  religion  may  hand  in  hand 
accomplish  great  resntts.  In  such  a  college  only  shall  be  developed 
that  highest  conception  of  the  nineteenth  century  —  a  complete  and 
consecrated  womanhood. 


MARY  LYOK'S  GRAVE. 


Rest  not!     Life  is  sweepinjj  by; 
Gu  and  dare  liefore  you  die. 
Soniettiiiij,'  mighty  and  sublime 
Leave  behind  to  conquer  time ; 

Glorious  't  is  to  live  for  aye. 

When  these  forms  have  passed  away.     Goethe. 
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THE  STUDY  OF  ETHICS  IN  MANUAL    TRAINING 

SCHOOLS. 

BY  FRANCIS  NEWTON  THORPE,  PH.D., 

Professor  of  History  and  SociiU  Science  in  the  Philadelphia  Manual  Training  School,  and 

Lecturer  in  the  University  of  Permsylvania, 

THE  order  of  the  westward  course  of  empire  haa  been  from 
the  empire  of  matter  to  the  empire  of  man.  Kamak  typi- 
fies a  longing  after  immortality  expressed  in  massive  majesty 
and  cunning  ornamentation  —  two  blossoms  of  symbolic  imagery. 
Plato  thought  for  the  Greeks,  and  taught  them  that  the  highest 
good  is  the  greatest  possible  likeness  to  God.  The  cultivated 
Greek  believed  himself  developed  from  a  state  of  natural  poten- 
tiality all  his  own,  and  that  he  would  attain  virtue  by  conforming 
himself  to  reason.  Cicero  looked  upon  the  mass  of  men  as  unfit 
for  freedom,  and  the  world  as  a  Roman  jurisdiction  for  the  exer- 
cise of  law.  The  imperialism  of  the  Nile  and  of  the  Tiber  alike 
ignored  the  individual;  when  the  Romans  thought  that  Csesar 
would  be  merely  Caesar,  then  CsBsar  was  no  more.  Time  has 
avenged  the  burdensome  imperialism  of  Egypt  by  covering  with 
shifting  obscurity  the  vast  architecture  and  the  terrible  name  of 
Rameses.  Dynastic  pride  converted  the  valley  of  the  Nile  into  a 
mortuary,  and  the  creation  of  a  suitable  tomb  was  conceived  to  be 
the  ethical  expression  of  the  fidelity  of  a  servile  people.  Abso- 
lutism enthroned  has  never  builded  for  eternity. 

Ethics  received  a  new  interpretation  when  the  Teuton  came; 
his  was  the  empire  of  the  individual ;  his  object  was  the  realiza- 
tion of  a  man's  right  to  himself.  In  him  rights  rooted,  rose  into 
action,  and  fruited  in  powerful  institutions.  To  him  a  Rameseum, 
a  dream  of  philosophy,  a  legal  code  were  not  enough  to  satisfy 
the  sentiment  of  the  soul.  His  ideal  was  composite,  for  it  was 
of  the  political,  the  ethical,  and  the  industrial  —  once  a  trinity, 
but  now  a  unity.  The  nation  alone  became  the  realization  of 
freedom  and  citizenship  —  at  once  ethical,  political,  and  indus- 
trial, the  supreme  function  of  nationality.  The  realization  of 
the  Teuton's  idea  of  right  is  the   thought  and  action   of  the 
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present  expressed  by  a  hundred  millions  of  people,  who  sway 
the  destiny  of  more  than  four  hundred  millions  more.  Thus  in 
the  order  of  world-empires  at  last  man  is  reached,  and  hereafter 
the  individual  cannot  be  ignored.  An  industrial  revolution  sepa- 
rates the  pyramid  of  Cheops  and  the  Brooklyn  bridge.  Could  the 
unrequited  toiler  from  the  great  tomb  converse  with  the  workman 
on  a  modern  public  building,  the  course  of  their  conversation 
would  bring  into  sharp  relief  certain  potential  ethical  forces,  per- 
haps before  unknown  to  either  of  them,  which  have  found  form 
and  expression  in  the  institutions  of  the  modern  state ;  the  slave 
of  the  Nile  would  enlighten  tlie  sovereign  citizen  of  the  great 
republic.  Their  conversation  would  be  an  inferential  description 
of  the  movement  of  a  manifest  destiny,  and  would  follow  the 
unbroken  thread  of  a  federative  principle  old  as  the  childhood 
of  Iran  and  fresh  as  the  legislation  of  Congress.  The  toiler,  who, 
according  to  the  greatest  mind  of  the  ancient  world,  was  fit  ^^  onl}- 
to  exercise  inferior  practical  functions''  in  the  state,  has  become, 
through  a  utilitarianism  touched  by  morality,  the  citizen  of  one 
of  the  mightiest  of  states;  the  application  of  ethics  to  industry- 
has  caused  the  most  significant  reform  in  human  history. 

Plato  taught  that  ethics  expressed  certain  virtues  in  action, 
such  as  the  practice  of  justice,  the  use  of  culture,  the  indulgence 
in  moral  beauty  and  goodness.  Aristotle's  ethics  was  an  inter- 
pretation of  the  natural  bent  of  man  in  mind  and  disposition.  A 
being  by  nature  political  demanded  a  state  whose  chief  function 
was  the  promotion  of  upright  living  and  the  development  of  a 
moral  capacity  in  all  citizens. 

Ignorance  or  constraint  was  the  destruction  of  freedom.  The 
source  of  ethics,  said  Theophrastus,  is  the  community  which 
exists  between  all  living  beings.  Conform  life  to  nature,  ex- 
claimed the  Stoic,  for  the  interpretation  of  action  is  the  problem 
of  life.  Practical  wisdom  was  defined  by  Zeno,  as  two  and 
twenty  centuries  later  by  Spencer,  harmony  with  one's  environ- 
ment. Alexandria  gathered  the  fragments  of  ancient  philosophy 
and  in  a  temporary  home  combined  them  anew  with  the  theism 
of  the  rabbis:  follow,  imitate,  abide  in  God.  Plotinus,  half  a 
century  later,  anticipated  one  form  of  modern  theology:  "Man 
as  he  is  a  sensuous  being  is  estranged  from  God."  At  the  close 
of  the  second  century  ethics  was  the  appeal  from  sense  to  spirit ; 
it  was  the  proclamation  of  the  supersensuous.     Abelard  taught 
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Heloise  and  the  world  that  the  intention  interprets  the  act,  and 
with  Plato  he  declared  that  the  highest  good  is  God,  and  that 
conscience  is  the  sovereign  subjective  influence.  The  ethics  of 
Maimonides,  "  Do  good  for  its  own  sake,"  found  a  wider  and  more 
influential  reception  when  Thomas  Aquinas  taught  that  the  high- 
est happiness  is  the  gift  of  God.  The  application  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  "  angelic  doctor  " .  characterize  the  polemics  of  the  philoso- 
phy and  the  theology  of  the  thirteenth  century.  Eckhart,  in  the 
middle  of  the  century,  anticipated  the  teachings  of  a  modem 
school,  whose  expositor,  Henry  Drummond,  in  his  work  on  "Nat- 
ural Law  in  the  Spiritual  World,"  emphasizes  the  potency  of  con- 
ditions: if  we  would  become  ethical  we  must  put  ourselves  in 
the  condition  to  become  so;  whence  the  present  exaltation  of 
science,  or,  to  use  the  definition  given  by  Spencer :  "  Perfect  cor- 
respondence would  be  perfect  life.  Were  there  no  changes  in 
the  environment  but  such  as  the  organism  had  adapted  changes 
to  meet,  and  were  it  never  to  fail  in  the  efliciency  with  which  it 
met  them,  there  would  be  eternal  existence  and  eternal  knowl- 
edge." But  the  serious  thought  of  the  last  six  centuries  has  been 
needed  to  reach  so  startling  a  definition.  The  builder  by  the  Nile 
who  "wrought  in  a  sad  sincerity  "  sought  immortality  in  an  exter- 
nal correspondence  whose  conception  is  yet  the  astonishment  of 
mankind.  The  ethics  of  our  day  builds  a  house  unseen  and 
eternal,  which  is  the  realization  of  all  conditions  fulfilled.  Lieb- 
nitz  was  not  understood  when  he  taught  that  "the  course  of 
nature  accords  with  the  highest  interests  of  the  soul";  but  Kant, 
nearly  a  century  later,  acceptably  expounded  a  system  of  ethics 
essentially  the  same :  "  The  agreement  of  nature  with  the  whole 
end  of  man's  being  is  the  source  of  happiness."  Lotze,  thirty 
years  ago,  expressed  the  essential  doctrine  of  correspondences  in 
the  well-known  dictum:  "The  world  of  worths  is  the  key  to 
the  world  of  forms";  and  Trendelenburg,  whose  influence  over 
teachers  of  ethics  in  this  country  has  been  wide,  expressed  the 
doctrine  in  these  words :  "  The  principle  of  ethics  is  the  idea  of 
human  nature  in  the  whole  significance  of  its  idea  and  the  wealth 
of  its  historical  development."  The  influence  of  economic  writers 
on  ethics  has  been  principally  in  the  identification  of  the  interests 
of  ethics  with  the  interests  of  civil  society.  Adam  Smith  derived 
all  moral  rules  from  "the  supposed  opinions  of  society,"  find 
Bentham  and  the  two  Mills,  forcing  ethical  and  economic,  prin- 
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ciples  into  utLlitarianism,  originated  the  dictum  that  the  object  of 
the  state  is  the  realization  of  the  greatest  good  by  the  greatest 
number. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  ethics  to  industry  has  trans- 
formed the  world  from  the  imperialism  of  the  time  of  the  builder 
by  the  Nile  to  the  individualism  of  the  present.  This  transforma- 
tion has  l)een  the  evolution  of  man  in  historic  times. 

The  forces  directing  this  ethical  transformation  have  taken 
diverse  forms  at  various  times  in  human  history ;  thej'  have  found 
expression  in  polities,  in  institutions,  in  customs  and  in  laws,  and 
have  been  recognized  sometimes  by  the  philosophic  school  domi- 
nant at  the  time  as  factors  in  the  destiny  of  indi\4duals,  and  also 
in  the  destiny  of  large  masses  of  men.  But  industry  as  a  factor 
in  morals  or  in  politics  was  not  always  so  clearly  discerned. 
Reduced  to  slavery,  industry  was  paralyzed  as  a  power  for  the 
enfranchisement  of  the  workingman ;  philosophers  and  governors 
alike  for  ages  ignored  the  ethical  claims  of  industry  to  be  enrolled 
among  economic  factors.  The  effect  may  be  traced  through  a  sad 
aeries  of  vast,  unwieldy,  and  despotic  oriental  empires,*  whose  gov- 
ernment was  the  arbitrary  centralization  of  power;  whose  civiliza- 
tion was  exclusive,  and  whose  citizens  were  vassals.  In  contrast 
to  the  mixed  races,  tongues,  and  faiths  of  oriental  type  may  be 
placed  the  diffused  civilization  of  the  Occident,  of  very  slow 
growth,  but  based  upon  a  local  independence  and  industrial 
democracy,  also  very  slowly  recognized.  This  civilization,  when 
identified  in  the  institutions  of  Europe,  compelled  the  recognition 
of  free  industry  as  a  force  in  the  state.  The  history  of  the  last 
eighteen  centuries  has  been  the  record  of  the  victory  of  requited 
toil,  the  realization  of  the  imperialism  of  free  labor.  Men  began 
to  live  ethically  when  they  settled  in  Europe,  but  to  realize  their 
right  to  themselves  as  individuals  they  turned  their  faces  toward 
the  west.  Thus  no  age  is  found  to  be  better  than  its  ethics,  and 
no  man's  ethics  is  better  than  his  i)hilosophy. 

For  the  realization  of  industrial  freedom  all  the  factors  that 
enter  into  the  problem  of  life  have  been  constantly  present. 
Discovery  always  finds  an  old  truth.  Space,  distance  and  direc- 
tion, number,  and  the  flight  of  time  are  fixed  elements  in  human 
calculation.  Motion  and  the  classification  of  matter;  the  life  his- 
tory of  fauna  and  flora ;  the  use  of  material  things,  giving  rise  to 
agriculture,  to  commerce,  and  to  manufactui-es ;  the  expression  of 
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thought  in  language,  giving  rise  to  literatures  and  philologies ;  the 
expression  of  thought  in  architecture  and  sculpture ;  the  effort  of 
man  to  force  upon  his  kind  his  own  ideas  of  right  by  the  institu- 
tion of  government  and  its  administration,  have  accompanied 
mankind  all  along  their  wanderings  from  the  cradle  of  the  race. 
The  nature  and  the  order  of  thought  itself,  the  whole  realm  of 
psychology  expressive  of  a  limited  will  in  action  called  duty, 
were  present  for  solution  ages  ago ;  and  above  and  over  all,  the 
supreme  relations  of  man  to  man,  to  God,  and  to  nature  have 
stood  forth,  however  so  dimly,  in  unparalleled  simplicity,  as  it 
were  a  constant  inspiration  to  the  exercise  of  an  intellect  almost 
godlike.  Living  amidst  such  factors  as  these,  man  has  not  real- 
ized industrial  freedom.  Such  a  realization  is  essentially  the 
modern  labor  problem.  The  history  of  philosophy  is  the  record 
of  numberless  revisions  of  opinions  by  successive  individual 
thinkers.  Natural  science  has  been  rewritten  by  each  succeed- 
ing generation  of  investigators.  Law  has  been  revised  to  pro- 
mote the  general  welfare.'  Theology  has  become  gradually  human. 
Man's  place  in  nature  has  become  the  theme  of  science.  Out  of 
the  abstractions  of  pure  mechanics,  the  mathematio  ebb  and  flow 
of  chemic  elements,  and  the  uncovered  tissues  and  functions  of 
living  things  have  come  stupendous  results  affecting  the  daily 
life  of  almost  the  entire  population  of  the  globe.  The  winning 
of  American  independence  was  the  stimulus  to  the  industriid 
action  of  the  modern  world,  and  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  free 
labor  followed  the  rise  of  the  empire  of  free  men.  But  the  move- 
ment toward  the  realization  of  the  political  and  industrial  freedom 
of  the  individual  has  assumed  a  palpable  momentum  only  within 
quite  recent  times.  It  can  be  traced  in  the  ancient  world,  but 
there  scarcely  exists  in  the  literature  of  the  ancients  more  than  a 
trace  of  any  conception  that  industry  was  the  distinguishing  mark 
of  a  freeman.  This  mark,  or  badge,  has  been  put  on  by  the  citizen 
of  America  within  living  memory.  The  laboringman  is  just 
"getting  into  politics."  He  was  excluded  from  the  list  of  citi- 
zens by  twelve  out  of  the  thirteen  state  constitutions  of  the 
United  States  a  century  ago.  The  laws  discriminated  against 
him  until  the  middle  of  the  century  had  been  passed.  The 
white  man  was  emancipated  in  this  country  but  a  few  years 
before  the  emancipation  of  the  negro.  The  industrial  history 
of  the  United  States  cannot  be  told  in  an  apothegm.    The  labor 
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moyement  now  stirs  the  daily  life  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  but  it  sprang  from  an  industrial  revolution  engendered 
by  a  participation  in  the  benefits  of  free  labor.  So  vast  and  so 
evident  is  the  power  of  industry  seen  on  every  hand  in  this 
country;  the  achievements  of  engineering  skill  are  so  common; 
the  acquisition  of  vast  fortunes  so  ordinary  an  event ;  the  appli- 
cations of  steam,  of  electricity,  of  light,  of  heat,  and  of  sound  to 
the  comfort  of  man  so  multifarious;  the  transformation  of  an 
entire  continent,  almost  within  three  generations,  from  a  state 
of  nature  to  an  average  productivity  never  before  realized  in 
the  history  of  the  world ;  the  phenomenal  increase  of  population 
in  rural  districts,  and  the  still  more  significant  increase  in  the 
number  and  size  of  Nourishing  cities;  the  spread  of  general 
information  and  the  unifying  influence  of  common  schools;  the 
decay  of  certain  trades  and  manufactures,  and  the  institution  of 
new  ones;  the  practical  exhaustion  of  the  public  lands  and  the 
general  increase  in  the  cost  of  living  throughout  the  country; 
the  pressure  of  population  felt  along  the  Atlantic  coast  and 
generally  throughout  the  eastern  part  of  the  Union ;  the  increas- 
ing difficulty  of  making  a  livelihood,  and  the  uncertainty  of  all 
commercial  and  manufacturing  interests  incident  to  an  age  already 
£amed  for  the  number  of  its  inventions  and  the  consequent  dis- 
placement of  capital  and  of  the  laborer;  the  inadequacy  of  any 
one  kind  of  preparation  for  active  life,  and  a  common  feeling  of 
mistrust  in  prevailing  methods  and  courses  of  study  in  the  common 
schools  as  a  training  suitable  for  boys  who  must  compete  with  the 
industrial  changes  incident  to  all  kinds  of  employment  in  a  coun- 
try situated  politically  and  economically  like  our  own,  —  all  these 
and  many  other  causes  combined  with  them  are  the  elements  of 
an  industrial  movement  which  to-day  finds  expression  in  a  public 
sentiment  that  the  education  afforded  by  the  state  by  public  taxa- 
tion should  train  citizens  how  to  make  a  living;  or,  to  state  the 
proposition  broadly,  the  education  afforded  by  the  public  schools 
should  be  ethical  and  industrial  in  its  character. 

Stimulated  by  the  conquests  of  industry,  the  advocates  of  an 
aggressive  Americanism,  of  an  intense  national  life,  dissatisfied 
with  the  outcome  of  the  public  school  system  of  this  country, 
seek  now  to  elevate  industrial  training  above  the  training  of  any 
other  kind  and  to  impart  to  the  education  which  the  state  affords 
a  character  essentially  industrial.  That  such  an  education  is 
demanded  by  the  conditions  of  industrial  life  at  the  present 
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time  is  asserted  by  those  economists  who  see  in  the  frequent 
and  compulsory  readjustment  of  the  relations  between  employer 
and  employee  an  unmistakable  sign  of  the  times.  They  assert 
that  the  conflict  between  labor  and  capital  can  never  cease  until 
ethics  and  industry  arbitrate  the  dispute.  If  the  conditions  of 
national  prosperity  be  fulfilled,  the  advocates  of  industrial  train- 
ing maintain  that  the  individual  workingman  must  be  industrially 
enfranchised.  If  industry  languish,  the  supremacy  of  the  nation 
in  the  markets  of  the  world  is  at  an  end.  The  dictum  of  the 
defenders  of  industrial  training  is:  Industry  has  made  us  strong 
and  industry  will  keep  us  so.  The  technical  schools  or  depart- 
ments which  have  been  organized  in  some  American  colleges  and 
universities  have  not  been  sufficient  for  such  training.  Only  about 
thirty-five  thousand  persons  out  of  a  school  population  of  half  as 
many  millions  have  matriculated  each  year  in  this  country  in 
institutions  of  collegiate  rank,  and  of  these  matriculates  only  a 
few  pursue  technical  courses;  that  is  to  say,  courses  of  special- 
ized industry.  The  technical  schools  train  college  professors,  gov- 
ernment experts,  and  a  few  engineers,  but  they  do  not  ti*ain  the 
boys  for  whom  the  public  industrial  or  manual  training  school  is 
demanded.  The  people  desire  that  their  sons  shall  be  taught  how 
to  gain  a  living.  Quick  to  discern  the  fluctuations  in  the  pulse 
of  economic  affairs,  the  public  has  detected  the  tendency  in  wages 
to  follow  the  rise  of  the  skilled  laborer,  and  the  tendency  in  sala- 
ries to  reach  a  maximum  among  those  few  men  who  are  capa- 
ble of  directing  complex  industrial  interests.  To  become  a  "  cap- 
tain of  industry  "  is  the  possible  ambition  of  the  industrially  and 
ethically  trained  boy.  The  phenomenal  careers  of  men  like  Bell 
and  Edison  in  the  world  of  things  has  quite  eclipsed  the  phenom- 
enal careers  of  Webster,  and  Sherman  in  the  world  of  politics. 
To  use  the  language  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  attitude  of  the  public 
mind  in  respect  to  the  education  of  boys  is  ^^  not  the  amplification 
of  the  power  of  one  man  over  his  country,  nor  the  amplification 
of  the  power  of  that  country  over  other  nations,  but  the  ampli- 
fication of  the  power  and  kingdom  of  mankind  over  the  world " ; 
**  a  restitution  of  man  to  the  sovereignty  of  nature  " ;  "  the  enlarging 
the  bounds  of  human  empire  to  the  effecting  of  all  things  possi- 
ble.'' The  ethics  of  the  industrial  education  is  expressed  in  two 
words  used  by  Macaulay  as  descriptive  of  the  principles  of  the 
philosophy  of  Bacon  —  utility  and  progress. 
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In  response  to  the  demand  of  public  sentiment  several  manual 
training  schools  have  been  organized,  one  in  St.  Louis,  one  in 
Chicago,  and  one  in  Philadelphia.  The  Philadelphia  manual 
training  school  is  the  only  one  of  these  that  is  a  part  of  the 
public  school  system.  The  legislatures  of  New  York,  Ohio,  and 
California  have  discussed  the  founding  of  such  schools  as  a  part  of 
the  public  system  of  their  respective  states.  Baltimore ;  Boston ; 
Columbus,  Ohio;  Jamestown,  New  York;  and  New  York  City, 
have  recently  prescribed  industrial  courses  in  connection  with 
academic,  high  school,  or  private  school  courses.  At  present  the 
popular  private  schools  and  the  smaller  colleges  throughout  the 
country  are  rapidly  offering  manual  courses.  Boards  of  public 
education  have  been  slow  to  act;  the  traditions  of  the  schools 
are  not  favorable  to  the  introduction  of  industrial  courses  that 
ahall  rank  with  the  ancient  curriculum.  The  pressure  of  public 
opinion  is  gradually  breaking  down  the  opposition  of  faculties  and 
committees,  and  influential  men  engaged  actively  in  industrial  pur- 
suits, favorable  to  industrial  training,  are  bringing  about  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  curriculum  in  the  public  school  which  promises  to 
become  within  a  few  years  almost  radical  in  its  character.  The 
twentieth  century  will  witness  the  educational  reform  in  much  of 
its  glory  and  in  many  of  its  defects.  In  the  haste  to  have  manual 
training  schools  there  is  danger  of  the  commission  of  two  errors: 
first,  the  industrial  plant  of  the  school  may  be  inadequate ;  and 
second,  the  ethical  studies  may  be  ignored. 

A  manual  training  school  implies  a  technical  faculty  and  an 
adequate  apparatus  for  actual  work.  Those  who  teach  must 
know  things ;  those  who  teach  manual  dexterity  must  possess  it. 
The  teacher  of  carpentry  and  joinery  must  himself  be  not  only  a 
skilled  mechanic,  but  above  that;  a  man  able  to  teach  his  art 
without  becoming  what  so  many  mechanics  become  when  they 
attempt  to  give  instruction,  mere  dilettanti.  Dilettantism  is  the 
first  error  likely  to  arise  in  a  manual  training  school.  So  also  the 
man  who  teaches  metal-working  in  its  various  branches,  and  the 
blacksmith,  whose  art  is  the  primary  one  in  the  study  and  use  of 
metals,  must  have  not  only  the  mechanical  skill  that  marks  him 
as  a  thorough  workman  but  also  such  an  insight  into  the  rela- 
tions of  his  work  to  other  parts  of  the  course  that  he  does  not 
reduce  his  class-room  into  a  mere  shop.  Electrical  engineering 
requires  an  expert  in  the  man  who  attempts  to  teach  it.    The 
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study  of  things  is  both  fascinating  and  difficult;  those  who  teach 
things  must  have  mastered  the  difficulties  and  must  retain  the 
enthusiasm  born  of  the  fascination.  In  conjunction  with  a  tech- 
nical faculty  is  needed  an  adequate  apparatus,  consisting  of  a 
sufficient  supply  of  raw  material,  such  as  lumber  and  metal  in  a 
state  for  transformation  into  concrete  lessons  with  the  minimum 
of  labor  and  the  maximum  of  industrial  training;  and  also  are 
needed  tools  of  best  quality  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  the  indus- 
trial course.  Such  an  equipment  is  expensive,  but  not  so  expensive 
as  a  faculty  without  special  adaptation  for  the  work  of  the  school, 
and  raw  material  and  tools  of  so  inferior  a  quality  as  to  compel 
the  waste  of  time  and  of  public  money.  The  course  of  study  will 
require  the  construction  of  typical  pieces  of  work  which  may  be 
called  "concrete  lessons."  The  world  of  forms  will  be  reduced 
to  the  concrete  in  wood  and  in  metal ;  if  the  course  wander  (rom 
the  line  of  the  construction  of  types,  the  institution  becomes  a 
trade  school,  and  may  turn  out  furniture  or  horseshoes.  The 
lessons  will  be  worked  out  exclusively  by  hand.  A  steam  or  an 
electrical  engine  may  be  made  the  text  for  instruction,  but  not 
the  substitute  for  manual  manipulations. 

The  founders  of  manual  training  schools  may  pass  by  the  claims 
of  ethics  in  their  zeal  to  realize  the  advantages  of  industrial  educa- 
tion. From  Plato  to  Spencer  the  cry  has  been  for  a  man,  and 
with  the  hope  of  finding  him  the  manual  training  school  has  been 
organized  to  assist  in  the  search.  Ethical  studies  are  those  which 
help  any  one  to  know  "his  own  bent  of  mind  and  his  natural 
powers."  The  manual  training  school  is  a  school  of  ethics  and 
industry.  Industrial  schools  that  exclude  ethics  train  mere 
apprentices  instead  of  training  citizens.  When  morality  touches 
industry  the  waking  world  springs,  into  new  and  magnificent 
activities.  It  is  the  ethics  of  industry  that  will  enthrone  it| 
and  by  the  exclusion  of  ethics  industry  will  become  debased. 
Industrial  training  implies  a  profound  acquiescence  in  the  study 
of  the  social  relations.  It  implies  a  harmonious  curriculum  that 
may  be  somewhat  loosely  described  as  having  ethical  proportions. 
Manual  training  schools  must  bridge  the  gap  between  the  savagery 
and  the  citizenship  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  awaken  that 
knowledge  of  relations  which  constitutes  the  harmony  of  daily 
life.  These  schools  must  equip  their  students  with  a  knowledge 
of  those  social  forces  which,  when  reduced  to  their  governing 
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principles  are  recognized  in  the  afifairs  of  men ;  from  the  indns- 
trial  laboratory  into  the  lecture-room  wherein  ethics  is  taught  is 
the  harmonious  journey  in  education.  History  and  politic^  sci- 
ence are  necessary  studies  in  such  schools,  because  they  teach  the 
experience  of  men  in  their  efforts  toward  perfect  government. 
In  literature  the  complete  productions  of  English,  German,  and 
French  classical  writers  will  acquaint  the  student  with  the  best 
sentiments  current  among  men.  Chemistry  analyzes  matter; 
biology  is  the  study  of  life;  mathematics  interprets  forms  and 
relations  and  quantities,  and  social  science  investigates  indi- 
vidual, state,  and  international  problems  of  an  economic  char- 
acter. The  home  must  remain  the  theological  seminary  for 
students  attending  the  public  schools. 

In  the  organization  of  manual  training  schools  an  opportunity 
is  secured  for  the  harmonious  combination  of  industrial  and  ethi- 
cal culture.  When  the  realization  of  the  right  of  the  individual 
to  himself  is  a  harmonious  development  education  becomes  philo- 
sophical, but  the  selection  of  one  department  of  knowledge  as  the 
exclusive  instrument  for  human  training  must  breed  imperfect 
men.  Any  arbitrary  elevation  of  a  single  group  of  studies  into 
isolated  sovereignty  must  impart  false  views  to  him  who  surveys 
other  groups  from  such  an  altitude.  Man  is  by  nature  an  ethical 
as  well  as  an  industrial  being.  His  mind  is  larger  than  the  world 
in  which  he  has  his  physical  activities,  and  the  world  of  matter 
cannot  satisfy  his  spiritual  longings.  There  is  a  world  of  action, 
another  of  emotion,  and  another  of  cognition.  Man  must  enter 
and  explore  each  of  them.  Even  that  group  of  historical  studies 
covered  by  international  law  and  jurisprudence,  certainly  a  group 
of  intrinsic  interest,  cannot  be  made  the  solitary  seminary  for  the 
training  of  a  man.  A  nation  may  become  an  industrial  empire, 
but  it  may  fail  at  the  same  time  of  being  a  nation  of  right-minded 
people.  The  exaltation  of  philosophy  consists  in  the  harmonious 
sweep  of  its  generalizations,  and  the  exaltation  of  individual  man 
consists  in  the  harmonious  evolution  of  his  character.  A  crowned 
industrial  training  may  be  only  another  tyranny,  for  harmony  alone 
is  freedom.  The  real  triumphs  of  industry  come  from  another 
source  than  mere  handcraft,  mere  dexterity;  the  empire  worth 
winning  is  the  living  definition  of  harmonious  ethical  relations; 
the  man  worth  finding  is  the  being  whose  character  is  integral. 
About  the  individual  still  cluster  for  solution  the  essential  ethical 
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problems ;  industrial  training  can  da  no  more  than  to  help  him  to 
know  his  relations  in  the  world  of  thought,  of  feeling,  and  of 
material  uses.  The  realization  of  freedom  is  the  harmony  of 
thinking  and  doing.  Ethical  and  industrial  sciences  are  two 
essential  members  of  the  body  of  knowledge,  but  neither  should 
be  suffered  to  degenerate  or  to  attain  an  abnormal  growth.  It  is 
the  peculiar  privilege  of  the  organized  manual  training  school  to 
promote  the  union  of  ethics  and  industry,  of  which  union  the 
ultimate  effect  is  beneficial  to  society.  The  kingdom  of  man 
•comes  only  with  understanding.  Ethics  and  industry  transform 
the  empire  of  matter  into  an  empire  of  uses,  of  which  polities 
and  laws  and  education  are  only  forms.  In  the  harmonious  union 
of  ethics  and  industry  may  be  seen  the  potency  and  the  promise 
of  the  solution  of  some  American  social  problems  at  the  present 
time. 


FOURTH  ODE,  HORACE, 

BY  C.  O.  STEVENS. 

Stern  Winter  is  broken  at  last 

By  the  longed-for  coming  of  Spring, 

And  the  rollers  now  move  the  dry  keels. 

'Ili9  rustics  no  more  by  their  fires, 

Nor  the  herds  to  theh*  warm  stables  cling, 

Nor  the  hoarfrost  whitens  the  fields. 

Already  Cythersean  Venus 

Leads  the  dance  by  the  light  of  the  moon. 

And  the  chaste  nymph«,  Joined  with  the  Graces, 

Shake  the  earth  with  their  feet,  while  the  shops 

Of  the  Cyclops,  in  darkness  and  gloom, 

Vulcan  lights,  as  he  toils  in  their  places. 

Now,  the  sliining  hair  it  is  fitting 

With  the  water-green  myrtle  to  twine, 

Or  the  flower  the  unfettered  earth  bears. 

Now,  in  shady  groves  for  old  Faunus 

]<et  us  give,  as  an  offering  divine. 

Lamb  or  kid,  as  bis  choice  may  declare. 

Pale  death  stalks  with  like-measured  tread 

Through  the  humble  abodes  of  the  poor 

And  the  palace  of  kings.    Happy  friend. 

Our  brief  span  of  life  doth  forbid 

That  a  hope  of  long  years  should  endure ; 

Even  now  changeless  fate  doth  impend. 

Only  night  and  the  soul's  storied  doom 

And  the  drear  home  of  Fluto  are  sure ; 

There,  no  more  thy  sad  lot  canst  thou  mend. 
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A   NEGLECTED  DUTY  OF  THE    WOMEN  OF 

MA  SSA  CHUSE  TTS, 

BT  GEORGE  PELLEW,  A.M.,  LL.B.,  OF  THE  SUFFOLK  BAR. 

"TTT'E  are  apt  to  take  our  civilization  for  granted  as  an  inalien- 
V  V  able  possession  that  we  inherit  without  effort  and  without 
cost,  forgetting  that  civilization  is  a  prize  won  by  the  human  race 
with  incredible  difficulty,  and  retained  only  on  the  condition  of 
eternal  vigilance,  on  the  condition  of  unremitting,  ceaseless  educa- 
tion. In  America,  moreover,  education  is  of  special  and  vital  impor- 
tance. In  most  countries  the  government  is  in  the  hands  of  a  limited 
class,  wealthier  and  therefore  usually  better  educated  than  the 
people  at  large.  Here  the  people  are  the  government.  A  political 
society,  it  has  been  said,  is  like  a  partnership,  except  that  ^^  the 
only  legalized  modes  of  dissolving  the  connection  are  death  or 
self-banishment.  Would  it  not  be  good  policy  for  the  members 
of  such  a  firm  to  expend  a  little  both  of  their  time  and  revenue 
to  qualify  all  of  tho^e  future  members,  whoSe  admission  they 
cannot  prevent  ?  "  Can  any  interest  touch  more  closely  the  well- 
being  of  every  home  in  the  State  than  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  be  the  arbiters  of  the  fate  of  ourselves  and  of  our 
children  ? 

"By  using  the  appropriate  means,"  said  Horace  Mann,  fifty 
years  ago,  "  it  is  perfectly  practicable  to  have  a  community  whose 
main  body  shall  march  forward  in  the  line  of  industry,  prosperity, 
and  uprightness,  while  a  few  stragglers  or  deserters  only  shall 
leave  its  compact  ranks  to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  vice.  .  .  • 
Of  all  the  means  in  our  possession,  the  common  school  has  prece- 
dence because  of  its  universality  ;  because  it  is  the  only  reliance 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  children ;  because  it  gives  them  the 
earliest  direction,  and  an  impulse  whose  force  is  seldom  lost  till 
death."  One  chief  agency  in  continuing  and  developing  the  civil- 
ization of  the  past,  and  in  securing  the  wise  administration  of  the 
government,  is  the  public  school  system.  This  alone  goes  to  the 
root  of  the  matter.  In  what  way,  then,  can  influence  for  good  be 
best  exerted  on  the  public  schools  ?    Clearly  the  most  simple  and 
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direct  method  is  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care  in  the  selection 
of  those  who  have  charge  of  their  management  —  the  school 
committees. 

It  is  nsual  to  belittle  the  importance  of  the  school  committees. 
The  oflBce  of  a  member  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  no  considerable 
influence  and  to  require  but  slight  ability,  while  the  emoluments, 
if  any,  are  meager,  and  the  candidates  but  too  often  beginners  in 
the  profession  of  politics,  who  would  rather  be  selectmen,  but  who 
prefer  any  public  position  to  the  insignificance  of  private  life.  If 
properly  performed,  however,  the  duties  of  the  school  committees 
are  inferior  to  none  in  the  public  service  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"  The  committees  are  to  prescribe  the  books  which  are  to  be 
used  in  the  schools.  They  are  to  see  that  every  child  whose 
parents  are  unable  to  supply  it  with  books  is  supplied  at  the  expense 
of  the  town.  They  are  to  visit  every  district  school  soon  after 
its  opening  and  shortly  before  its  close,  and  once  a  month  during 
its  continuance.  They  are  to  see  that  none  but  the  very  best  per- 
sons who  can  possibly  be  procured  are  put  in  as  keepers  of  that 
inestimable  treasure,  the  children  of  the  district.  They  are  to 
make  to  the  towns  annually  a  detailed  report  of  the  condition  of 
the  schools,  '  designating  particular  improvements  and  Refects  in 
the  method  or  means  of  education,  and  stating  sucJi  facts  and  sug- 
gestions in  relation  thereto  as,  in  their  opinion,  will  best  promote 
the  interests  and  increase  the  usefulness  of  said  schools.'  These 
reports  are  to  expose  errors  and  abuses,  and  to  be  accompanied  by 
plans  for  their  rectification.  They  are  to  particularize  improve- 
ments and  to  devise  means  for  their  attainment.*' 

Instead  of  being  an  unimportant  officer,  a  member  of  a  school 
committee  holds  the  very  life  of  the  community  in  his  hands.  He 
wields  the  mightiest  instrument  ever  forged  by  the  fates  for  pro- 
moting the  welfare  or  insuring  the  degradation  of  a  people,  the 
education  of  the  children.  He  is  a  prophet  greater  than  Joshua, 
for  he  can  stay  the  sun  of  civilization  in  his  course.  He  is  a 
magician  wiser  than  Circe,  for  he  can  turn  at  his  pleasure  swine 
into  men,  and  children  into  swine.  He  can  pour  poison  or  the 
elixir  of  life  into  the  wells  that  quench  the  intellectual  thirst  of 
the  people.  He  can  make  the  citizens  of  the  future  accept  the 
worse  as  the  better  reason  without  fear  of  the  death  penalty 
decreed  by  the  wiser  Athenians.  He  can  control  tjme  itself  and 
crowd  a  century  of  years  into  a  decade  by  hastening  the  moral 
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evolution  of  the  community,  by  teaching  the  children  as  they 
learn  their  lessons  ^^  to  seek  a  unity  all  pervading."  Is  this  in 
office  for  an  inferior  person?    Are  such  powers  insignificant? 

The  committees,  it  is  true,  do  not  act  upon  the  children  directly: 
but  it  is  the  captain  who  guides  the  ship  and  not  the  helmsman 
under  his  orders ;  and  it  is  the  men  who  select  the  books  that  the 
children  study  who  instruct  the  children,  and  it  is  the  men  who 
choose  the  teachers  who  really  do  the  teaching. 

Whether  the  committees  are  competent  or  incompetent ;  whether 
their  duties  are  performed  or  neglected,  the  great  machine  of  pub- 
lic education  runs  its  course  and  fashions  year  by  year  the  bodies 
and '  minds  of  our  people.  Something  is  taught,  something  is 
learned :  truth  or  falsehood,  virtue  or  vice. 

The  children  are  growing  up  diseased  or  healthy,  narrow-minded 
or  intelligent,  with  passions  unruly  or  disciplined,  agencies  for 
evil  or  for  good.  False  knowledge  is  even  more  dangerous  than 
ignorance.  ^^  An  idiot  is  ignorant  and  does  little  harm  ;  a  maniac 
has  false  ideas  and  destroys,  burns,  and  murders."  What  the 
result  shall  be  depends  upon  the  teachers.  Who  the  teachers  are 
depends  upon  the  school  committees.  Who  and  what  the  school 
committees  are  depends  upon  the  will  of  those  citizens  who  are 
entitled  to  vot^  for  school  committees. 

Men  or  women,  we  cann(5t  escape  this  responsibility. 

The  early  education  of  children  is  in  th6  hands  of  women. 
They  know  the  children  best,  for  they  are  able  to  be  with  them 
more  than  men  can  be  ;  their  love  reveals  their  childish  thoughts, 
their  love  detects  their  childish  ailments.  Will  any  mother  admit 
that  her  husband  knows  as  well  as  she  the  character  of  their  child? 
Will  any  father  claim  such  knowledge  ?  The  thorough  knowledge 
of  some  one  child  is  essential  to  any  knowledge  of  children.  Such 
knowledge  is  essential  to  success  in  teaching,  for  education  con- 
sists chiefly  in  the  wise  development  of  character.  To  engage  the 
interest  of  a  child ;  to  modify  faults  by  exciting  virtues  rather 
than  by  punishment ;  to  lead  the  child  to  think  for  itself  and 
to  think  correctly ;  to  distinguish  between  wilful  stupidity  and 
incapacity  and  ill-health,  between  deceit  and  the  play  of  imagi- 
nation,—  this  is  what  is  required  of  a  good  teacher;  and  such 
powers  are  found  in  women  more  often  than  in  men,  and  are 
recognized  most  quickly  by  women. 

One  would  naturally  suppose,  then,  that  if  any  class  of  citizens 
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were  remiss  in  their  efforts  to  promote  the  education  of  children, 
women  would  not  be  so  remiss.  And  yet  of  women  who  might 
vote  at  elections  of  school  committees,  probably  less  than  ten  per 
cent,  take  the  trouble  to  do  so.  The  exertion  required  and  the 
annoyance  involved  is  infinitesimal.  The  only  reason  that  sug- 
gests itself  for  such  an  unnatural  neglect  of  an  imperative  duty 
is  that  the  women  of  Massachusetts  underestimate  its  importance. 

Women,  more  than  any  other  class  in  the  community,  are  inter- 
ested in  maintaining  and  advancing  our  standard  of  civilization  ; 
for  civilization  alone  has  lifted  them  slowly  from  a  state  of  degra- 
dation that  would  be  to  the  women  of  to-day  worse  than  death. 
In  the  government  of  the  country  women  as  yet  have  no  voice. 
Let  them,  then,  seize  the  only  resource  left  them,  and  see  to  it 
that,  so  far  as  they  can  effect  it,  their  governors  shall  be  civilized, 
humane,  and  virtuous. 

Mothers  whose  children  are  in  the  public  schools,  you  know 
how  delicate  and  easily  warped  are  the  minds  and  hearts  of  chil- 
dren. Will  you  let  your  knowledge  of  children  go  for  nothing, 
when  you  may  still  do  something  to  secure  for  them  and  their 
little  frieYids  books  that  will  not  mislead  them,  teachers  who  will 
not  spoil  or  harm  them,  air  that  will  not  poison  them,  light  that 
will  not  blind  them? 

Does  a  mother's  interest  in  her  children  cease  at  the  school-house 
door  ?  Should  not  a  [mother's  influence  follow  and  guard  her 
children  even  in  the  school-room  ? 

Many  mothers  send  their  children  to  private  schools  which  they 
select  anxiously  and  visit  frequently.  Are  the  women  whose  inter- 
ests center  in  these  children  unconcerned  about  the  welfare  of 
the  children  in  the  public  schools  ?  If  they  think  so,  they  are 
grievously  mistaken.  "After  a  few  swift  years,  those  children 
whose  welfare  they  now  ignore,  and  whose  associations  they  depre- 
cate, will  constitute  more  than  five  sixths  of  the  whole  body  of 
that  community  of  which  their  sons  will  be  only  a  feeble  minority, 
vulnerable  at  every  point,  and  utterly  incapable  of  finding  a 
hiding-place  for  any  earthly  treasure,  where  the  witness,  the  juror, 
and  the  voter  cannot  reach  and  annihilate  it  I  "  So  long  as  the 
child  she  loves  is  to  live  in  Massachusetts,  a  woman  cannot 
divest  herself  of  a  most  close  personal  interest  in  the  wise  conduct 
of  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts. 

Some  able  and  earnest  women  are  so  keenly  aware  of  the  disad- 
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vantage  to  women  of  being  excluded  from  complete  politieml  suf- 
frage that  they  regard  anything  less  as  an  offer  of  comproiiii« 
that  is  to  be  refused  on  principle.  Their  logic  is  blind,  for  the 
argument  most  strenuously  insisted  on  by  their  opponents  is  that 
women  will  not  vote  when  they  have  the  suffrage,  and  they  pro- 
fess to  prove  this  by  the  insignificance  of  the  woman-vote  for 
school  committees.  Do  the  duty  that  lies  nearest  you  is  a  pro- 
cept  even  of  worldly  wisdom.  One  who  hides  his  talent  in  a  nip- 
kin  is  not  apt  to  be  made  a  ruler  over  many  cities.  Not  until 
women  vote  generally  and  wisely  for  school  committees  will  the 
mouths  of  the  scoffers  be  closed,  who  sneer  that  no  woman  can 
choose  wisely  between  any  candidates  for  a  public  office. 

Tliere  are  many  women,  on  the  other  hand,  who  are  averse  to 
taking  part  in  politics,  and  who  do  not  vote  for  school  commit- 
tees  because  schcH^l  committees  are  political  boards,  and  because 
by  voting  in  one  election  they  fear  they  may  be  gradually  forced 
into  voting  in  all  elections.  Are  these  reasons  logical  ?  Are  they 
honorable  ? 

Does  not  a  person  who  can  vote,  but  who  refrains  from  voting, 
really  take  part  in  the  election  ?  If  a  school  committee  is  elected 
in  a  town  by  two  votes,  and  three  women  stayed  at  home  instead 
of  voting,  that  school  committee  was  elected  by  those  three 
women.  Every  person  qualified  to  vote  in  an  election  takes  part 
in  that  election,  whether  he  votes  or  not,  and  cannot  escape  respon- 
sibility for  the  issue  of  the  election.  In  everj'  town  in  this  Com- 
monwealth to-day  where  there  is  an  incomi)etent  school  com- 
mittee, every  woman  in  that  town  who  might  have  voted  for 
better  candidates,  but  did  not  vote,  cannot  complain,  for  she  helped 
to  elect  the  inferior  men. 

In  one  not  unimportant  particular,  again,  school  committees 
are  not,  as  they  ought  not  to  be,  political  boards  in  the  same  sense 
that  other  boards  are  political.  In  every  city  the  school  com- 
mittee is  a  coordinate  branch  of  the  municipal  government,  so 
that  it  might  with  perfect  propriety  be  chosen  by  a  special  elec- 
torate. But  of  more  consequence  is  the  consideration  that  the 
question  of  education  should  never  become  a  question  of  partisan 
politics.  It  is  menacing  enough  to  the  public  welfare  that  so  much 
of  the  business  of  the  government  is  conducted  upon  other  than 
business  principles,  but  it  would  be  indeed  fatal  to  the  commu- 
nity  if  the  education   of  the   children  were   left  to  the  tender 
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mercies  of  professional  politicians.  Nothing  would  do  more  to 
avert  this  danger  than  the  active  participation  in  the  elections  of 
school  committees  of  a  body  of  citizens  whose  political  activity 
is  restricted  to  those  particular  elections,  and  whose  interests  are 
solely  for  the  best  possible  education  without  regard  to  the  success 
of  any  existing  political  party.  If  all  women  who  could  would 
qualify  themselves  to  vote  at  such  elections,  and  would  actually 
vote,  even  at  the  cost  of  some  personal  inconvenience,  they  would, 
instead  of  becoming  themselves  partisans  and  politicians,  rescue 
at  once  and  forever  the  public  school  system  of  Massachusetts 
from  the  contaminating  clutch  of  party  politics. 

The  question  so  often  asked.  Why  should  women  vote  in  elec- 
tions of  school  committees?  would  seem  now  to  have  been 
answered.  One  question  remains  that  has  never  been  answered, 
and  that  in  the  nature  of  things  would  seem  to  admit  of  no  suf- 
ficient answer  —  How  can  a  woman  conscientiously  refrain  from 
voting  in  elections  of  school  committees  ?  If,  before  the  date  of 
the  next  election,  every  woman  will  calmly  and  earnestly  ask 
herself  this  question,  it  is  likely  that  the  world  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  reproach  the  women  of  Massachusetts  with  a  selfish  neglect 
of  a  simple  duty  —  selfish  because  the  duty  is  a  duty  towards  others 
and  is  not  merely  self-regarding. 


ANSWERED   QUERY. 

BY  M.  E.  COTTING. 

What  is  Life? 
Something  busy,  full  of  strife. 
Wherein  sin  does  all  things  rife. 

Is  this  Life? 

This  is  Life : 
Something  full  of  toil  and  play. 
Wherein  we  live,  love,  and  pray 

This  is  Life. 
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MEANS  AND  ENDS  OF  PEDAGOGY. 

BT  CHARLES  M.  BARROWS. 

HOW  I  was  educated/*  put  as  a  general  question,  would  require 
as  its  answer  the  history  of  pedagogy.  And  what  is  this 
homely  word  but  a  name  for  the  teacher's  part  in  that  process  of 
juvenile  growth  in  which  the  nursery  expands  into  the  great 
world  ?  It  is  the  dominant  factor  in  the  educational  forces  that 
mold  society,  though  its  relative  value  is  not  as  yet  fully  deter- 
mined. While  here  and  there  a  literary  man  tells  in  a  delightful 
way  what  schools  have  done  for  him,  no  statistician  has  computed 
the  pedagogic  debt  of  a  country  or  a  generation.  Though  much 
of  the  best  thought  of  the  age  has  been  given  to  the  solution  of 
educational  problems  and  the  impression  prevails  that  teachers 
are  doing  more  and  better  work  than  they  once  did,  it  would  be  as 
hard  for  the  average  citizen  to  decide  what  constitutes  a  good 
Bchftol  as  for  him  to  tell  what  goes  to  the  making  of  his  daily 
newspaper. 

For  obvious  reasons  the  public  is  less  concerned  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge  than  in  its  use.  The  toiler  must  concentrate 
his  acquired  power  at  the  point  where  genius  or  talent  can  make 
it  available,  and  leave  it  for  the  schoolmaster  to  devise  the  means 
by  which  that  power  is  evolved.  But  even  he  has  been  so  deeply 
absorbed  in  studying  new  theories  and  shaping  his  practice 
thereby  that  the  philosophy  of  his  art  has  made  relatively  slow 
progress.  Meanwhile  the  spirit  of  utility  turns  its  eager  glass 
upon  the  methods  of  the  school-room  to  see  if  they  are  "  practicaL" 
Is  teaching  a  trade  or  a  scientific  profession  ?  Does  the  teacher 
understand  the  laws  of  the  child-mind  with  which  he  deals? 
Does  he  know  how  to  get  the  best  returns  of  his  labor  ?  These 
are  the  questions  stirring  the  thought  of  leading  educators  to-day 
—  questions  on  which  the  highest  authority  in  the  land  has  just 
rendered  a  timely  verdict. 

The  twenty-seventh  anniversary  of  the  National  Educational 
Association,  held  at  Chicago  last  July,  was  a  notable  event  in  the 
history  of  pedagogy.    It  brought  together  the  largest  and  most 
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distinguished  body  of  educators  ever  convened  in  this  country,  to 
deliberate  for  one  solid  week  on  vital  issues  and  the  forces  that 
tend  to  elevate  character  and  advance  the  interests  of  the  pro- 
fession of  teaching  and  promote  the  cause  of  popular  education 
in  the  United  States.  Men  of  national  reputation  and  acknowl- 
edged authority  on  the  topics  discussed  presented  their  views  in 
carefully  prepared  addresses  and  took  part  in  debate ;  and  the 
conclusions  reached  will  stand  as  pedagogic  landmarks  to  guide 
the  instructors  of  youth  for  years  to  come.  Without  doubt  that 
convention  uttered  the  American  sentiment  on  educational  affairs ; 
what  it  sanctioned  will  be  likely  to  survive  and  what  it  condemned 
will  be  apt  to  go  to  the  wall. 

It  will  not  be  contended,  of  course,  that  the  judgments  of  tliis 
association  were  infallible  or  final.  There  will  never  be  a  time 
when  the  alembic  of  the  future  will  not  distill  a  more  potent  elixir 
from  the  products  of  the  present.  Much  ground  was  left  uncan- 
vassed,  many  weighty  questions  unanswered.  But  though  it 
abandoned  the  quest  unfinished,  this  meeting  achieved  a  broader 
and  nobler  definition  of  education,  brought  sensibly  nearer  the 
glorious  day  when  the  art  of  teaching  may  have  a  basis  in  exact 
science,  and  infused  into  the  work  a  fresh,  lively  spirit  that  will 
make  itself  felt  in  every  school-room  in  the  land. 

The  deliberations  assumed  a  definite  character  and  pronounced 
tone  under  the  skillful  guidance  of  a  presiding  officer  who  had  a 
clear  grasp  of  the  issues  at  stake  and  kept  the  reins  well  in  hand. 
There  was  no  talking  against  time.  There  was  a  notable  absence 
of  the  rambling  speaker  who  amuses  or  bores  his  hearers,  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  voluble  nothings.  Unity  characterized  the  pro- 
gramme, and  method  the  discussions.  A  lofty  keynote  was  struck 
at  the  outset,  and  to  that  clear  sound  every  voice  was  pitched. 
The  unifying  spirit  not  only  dominated  the  main  assembly  but 
infused  its  healthful  contagion  into  the  meetings  of  the  de- 
partments, causing  them  also  to  align  by  the  standard  of  the 
leader. 

The  subject  before  the  convention  naturally  resolved  itself  into 
the  question  of  means  and  the  question  of  ends.  One  class  of 
assigned  topics  aimed  at  a  consensus  of  methods,  the  other  at  a 
definition  of  results ;  and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  eamesti 
attentive  teachers  returned  from  that  week's  outing,  convinced 
that  in  both  these  departments  of  inquiry  the  advance  standard 
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had  been  planted  far  beyond  the  frontier  to  which  any  preTioiia 
convention  of  educators  had  carried  it. 

The  first  effort  of  the  speakers  on  taking  up  the  theme  was  to 
focalize  as  much  light  as  possible  on  the  most  vital  study  thst  can 
engage  the  attention  of  educators.  It  was  the  old  inquiry  reform- 
ulated. Kant  said  it  is  the  business  of  philosophy  to  ansirer  the 
three  questions,  ^^  What  can  I  know  ?  What  ought  I  to  do  ?  What 
may  I  hope  ?  *'  The  teacher  only  puts  them  more  specifically  when 
he  asks  what  all  live  workers  should  demand  to  know :  ^  Can  the 
laws  of  mental  growth  be  so  well  understood  and  determined  that 
prescribed  methods  in  pedagogy  will  uniformly  produce  given 
results?*'  If  this  be  possible,  then  teaching  is  no  longer  a  blind 
experiment  but  an  exact  science  ;  and  the  unfolding  of  the  child- 
mind  is  henceforth  invested  with  an  interest  second  to  nothing 
else  that  can  engage  the  human  powers.  Such  in  substance  was 
the  question  of  means. 

The  pedagogy  of  the  past  is  essentially  empirical.  ^^  In  America," 
aaid  Colonel  Parker,  ^^  we  have  had  three  stages  of  growth  in  educa- 
tional matters :  first,  the  chaotic ;  second,  the  stage  in  which  great 
attention  was  given  to  grading,  giving  a  good  body  ;  the  third  we 
are  now  entering  upon,  which  will  result  in  putting  a  soul  into 
the  body."  There  is  as  yet  no  true  philosophy  of  knowing ;  the 
problem  of  human  certainty  is  still  unsolved;  the  pedagogue, 
ignorant  how  to  adapt  means  to  ends,  works  blindly  with  as  little 
regard  to  the  law  of  cause  and  effect  as  Master  Boyer  exhibited 
when  he  flogged  Coleridge  to  cure  him  of  infidelity. 

What  Jean  Paul  Richter  uttered  on  the  threshold  of  the  cen- 
tury would  not  need  to  be  greatly  modified  were  he  writing  in 
this  present  year  of  grace  :  ^^  The  education  of  the  day  resembles 
the  Harlequin  of  the  Italian  comedy,  who  comes  on  the  stage  with 
a  bundle  of  papers  under  each  arm.  '  What  do  you  carry  under 
your  right  arm  ? '  he  is  asked.  *  Orders,'  he  replies.  *  And  what 
under  your  left  ? '  '  Counter-orders  I ' "  Carlyle  speaks  of  "  gerund- 
grinders  "  who  cram  their  pupils  with  innumerable  dead  vocables, 
thinking  thereby  to  promote  the  growth  of  mind  by  "  littering 
the  roots  with  etymological  compost."  Still  the  ^^  Hinterschlag 
professor "  is  abroad  who  regards  memory  the  sole  avenue  to  the 
juvenile  understanding,  and  a  stock  of  raw  facts  the  only  intel- 
lectual possession  worthy  the  name  of  learning.  Sensible  of  this 
deplorable  state  of  things  the  progressive   educator  of  to-day. 
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heartily  disgusted  with  the  "curious  mixture  of  old  traditions 
and  modern  surcharges  "  to  which  his  vocation  has  long  been 
anchored,  is  earnestly  searching  for  more  scientific  methods ;  and 
a  new  courage  kindles  his  eye  as  he  pictures  on  the  horoscope  of 
the  near  future  the  model  training  school  in  which  the  young 
teacher  shall  learn  the  method  of  nature^  by  following  which  he 
may  produce  desired  results  in  the  realm  of  mind  with  as  much 
certainty  as  the  skilled  scientist  produces  the  like  in  the  world  of 
matter. 

But  in  order  to  establish  the  merit  of  the  Chicago  explorations 
in  this  "  wild  land  "  of  inquiry  and  avoid  unwarranted  conclu- 
sions, let  us  scrutinize  more  closely  the  proceedings  that  had  a 
bearing  on  this  division  of  the  question.  Assuming  that  in  this 
transition  period  of  educational  thought  the  "psychological  and 
pedagogical  value  of  existing  methods  of  elementary  culture" 
ought  to  be  more  carefully  tested,  some  of  the  foremost  advocates 
and  expounders  of  these  methods  were  called  upon  to  discourse 
on  the  Socratic  element,  the  objective  element,  the  philosophic 
and  scientific  element,  and  the  natural  or  developing  element  as 
employed  in  the  schools.  The  views  thus  presented  were  ably 
criticised  by  other  speakers  and  brief  supplementary  papers  were 
read  on  the  art  of  questioning  and  the  conduct  of  examinations. 

The  bare  mention  of  psychology  suggests  the  thought  that  the 
faculty  with  which  education  is  concerned  is  the  understanding. 
While  names  and  terms  differ,  there  is  a  substantial  agreement 
among  metaphysicians  to  adopt  the  classification  of  Kant,  and 
make  the  understanding,  that  deals  with  conceptions  and  is  coinci- 
dent with  the  sensible  world,  distinct  from  reason,  that  deals  with 
noetic  ideas  and  ascends  to  the  supersensuous.  So  far  as  this  line 
of  inquiry  applies  to  the  science  of  teaching  it  is  the  same  for  the 
idealist  and  the  sensationalist.  It  is  the  understanding  which 
furnishes  the  subjective  forms  in  which  truth  may  be  logically 
stated,  and  it  is  to  this  faculty  of  the  mind  that  the  teacher  is  to 
present  the  objects  of  thought. 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  note  the  fact  that  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  important  topic  a  majority  of  the  speakers  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  listeners  went  with  the  empirical  rather  than 
the  rational  school  of  thinkers.  But  the  other  side  did  not  lack 
a  champion.  Prof.  W.  T.  Harris  did  not  fail  to  warn  against  the 
error  of  treating  the  mind  as  though  it  were  a  mechanism  or  an 
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organism.     ^^Mind,"  he   said,  ^^is  spiritual,  and  does  not  grow 
mechanically,  like  an  inorganic  body,  by  adding  independent  ingre- 
dients to  it ;  nor  does  it  grow  organically  by  the  assimilation  to  it 
of  its  environment  through  the  process  of  taking  food  and  digest- 
ing it.     Mind  grows  creatively  by  shaping  within  itself  and  far 
itself  the  essential  forms  of  objects  in  space  and  time  as  well  as 
objects  of  the  pure  intellectual  world."     He  also  pointed  out  as 
a  practical  consequence  of  confounding  the   spiritual  with  the 
organic  that  too  much  stress  in  educational  methods  is  laid  on 
object-lessons  and  illustrations,  ^^  presupposing  that  the  intellect 
depends  wholly  upon  sense-perceptionJ*^     "  Knowing  is  self-activity/* 
he  declared,  *'*'  and  not  nutrition  or  digestion,  or  any  sort  of  action 
that  is  enthralled  by  environment.'' 

Of  course  the  discussion  included  a  brief  mention  of  the  doo- 
trines  taught  by  the  chief  apostles  of  pedagogy,  Comenius, 
Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  and  the  rest — men  to  be  studied  and  duly 
esteemed  as  great  lights  shining  along  the  highway  of  progress ; 
but  while  thankful  for  all  they  contributed  to  the  solution  of  the 
educational  problem,  teachers  are  in  no  way  committed  to  the  over- 
emphasis of  any  peculiar  features  of  their  systems  due  to  the  per- 
sonality or  environments  of  their  founders. 

The  practical  side  of  this  rather  abstruse  discussion  lay  in  its 
application  to  the  training  of  teachers  for  their  work  as  set  forth 
in  an  interesting  survey  of  normal  schools,  which  The  Journal  of 
Education  rightly  pronounces  ^^  the  great  pedagogical  hope  of  the 
public  school  system  of  America.''  The  origin  of  this  class  of 
training  schools  is  transatlantic,  and  it  is  but  half  a  century  since 
they  were  first  put  in  operation  in  this  country.  In  1685,  La  Salle, 
whose  name  is  associated  with  Catholic  primary  instruction  in 
France,  found  competent  teachers  so  scarce  that  he  opened  at 
Reims  a  Seminary  for  Schoolmasters,  a  real  normal  school,  to 
which  was  annexed  a  primary  school  in  which  the  students  might 
practice.  In  1763,  was  conceived  the  idea  of  a  seminary  for  the 
training  of  university  professors ;  and  in  1794,  a  normal  school 
planned  by  Lakanal  was  established  at  Paris,  where,  according  to 
Pourchot,  the  chief  precentor,  old-clothesmen,  innkeepers,  cooks, 
masons,  wigmakers,  and  puppet-players  were  employed  as  school 
directors  for  lack  of  better  men.  About  1750,  normal  school 
training  was  introduced  into  Germany,  and  thenceforth  the 
business  of  teaching  received  a  new  impulse. 
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The  prevailing  ignorance  and  often  moral  unfitness  of  those 
who  essayed  to  teach  were  the  immediate  occasion  of  founding 
normal  schools  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  the  same  thing 
was  relatively  true  in  this  country  fifty  years  ago.  It  is  a  long 
step,  to  be  sure,  from  the  average  scholarship  of  candidates  in  the 
time  of  Lb,  Salle  to  the  standard  of  the  present  day ;  and  yet  the 
need  of  higher  academic  acquirements,  as  well  as  pedagogic  train- 
ing was  strongly  urged  at  the  Chicago  convention.  In  his  "  His- 
toire  d'une  Ecole  Gratuite,"  V.  Plessier  describes  the  exami- 
nation of  a  female  candidate  sent  by  Bossuet,  in  1682,  to  keep  the 
parochial  school  atFert^-Gaucher,  who,  on  trial,  was  unable  to  read, 
write,  or  mend  a  quill  pen  ;  and  a  leading  educational  journal  com- 
plains that  graduates  of  American  normal  schools  to-day  lack 
breadth  and  are  wofuUy  deficient  in  scholarship. 

But  while  the  advocates  of  pedagogical  training  admit  that 
teachers  ought  to  acquire  a  high  standard  of  academic  fitness  some- 
where, they  insist  that  it  is  the  proper  function  of  normal  schools 
to  provide  the  technical  knowledge  that  will  directly  qualify  them 
to  deal  with  the  undeveloped  mind.  This  aspect  of  the  case  was 
very  clearly  presented  by  one  speaker  substantially  as  follows :  — 

"  There  is  a  strictly  professional,  a  teacher's,  view  of  the  subject 
of  normal  school  instruction,  differing  at  several  vital  points  from 
that  which  considers  instruction  having  for  its  object  general  edu- 
cation and  culture  for  their  own  sake.  In  the  normal  school  dif- 
ferent subjects  are  studied  not  simply  or  chiefly  because  such  study 
informs  the  learner  and  promotes  mental  growth:  the  aim  is 
rather  to  develop  their  organic  aspects,  to  lead  the  student  to  con- 
struct them  in  his  own  mind  as  coherent,  orderly  wholes.  Special 
stress  is  laid  on  the  method  of  the  subject  which  presupposes  a 
mastery  of  academic  phases.  For  professional  purposes  each  sub- 
ject taught  is  regarded  as  an  outgrowth  and  product  of  the  mind; 
in  studying  it,  therefore,  the  pupil  observes  at  each  step  the  men- 
tal process  by  which  he  translates,  so  to  speak,  what  is  external 
and  objective  into  the  forms  of  his  own  conscious  understanding. 
He  seeks  to  make  this  knowledge  clear  to  himself  in  order  that  he 
may  be  able  in  turn  to  supply  the  conditions  under  which  less 
mature  minds  may  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  same  subjects,  and 
that  he  may  elect  to  do  this  intelligently  rather  than  to  partially 
do  it  by  empirical  methods.*' 

In  a  word,  the  normal  school  pupil,  keeping  in  mind  the  aims 
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and  ends  of  education  as  well  as  the  demands  of  the  vocation  he 
is  getting  ready  to  practice,  strives  to  gain  not  simply  a  student's 
knowledge  of  the  subjects  presented,  but  a  clear  insight  of  the 
best,  because  the  most  natural,  way  of  representing  them  to  his 
own  pupils.  This  manner  of  dealing  with  each  branch  of  study 
constitutes  an  essential  part  of  that  training  in  methodology 
which  it  is  the  special  function  of  normal  schools  to  administer,  to 
the  end  that  teachers  thus  fitted  may  be  thoroughly  furnished  for 
their  chosen  work. 

Methodology,  in  its  technical  use,  concerns  ^^  how  to  teach  *' 
rather  than  ^^  what  to  teach/'  Whether  the  knowledge  to  be  im- 
parted be  of  most  worth  or  not  must  be  previously  settled  or  else 
postponed.  It  considers  education  to  be  a  product  not  of  nature 
alone  or  of  art  alone ;  but  it  is  a  natural  process ;  and  the  art  of 
the  teacher  is  displayed  in  so  guiding  pupils  that  their  progress  in 
study  may  be  parallel  to,  not  athwart,  the  lines  of  growth  that 
nature  prescribes.  Nor  will  the  best  method  be  found  in  the 
questioning  style  of  Socrates,  the  didactics  of  Alcuin,  the  ^^  Orbis 
Sensualium  Pictus"  of  Comenius,  the  ^^Emile'*  of  Rousseau,  the 
synthetic  principles  of  Condillac  and  Spencer,  the  Lakanal  law, 
the  **  Leonard  and  Gertrude  "  of  Pestalozzi,  or  the  "  educative " 
scheme  of  Pdre  Girard.  The  method  of  nature  is  more  than  they 
all  because  it  combines  in  due  proportion  what  is  good  in  each^ 
without  exaggerating  either. 

^^The  principles  for  instructing  children  should  be  those  by 
which  Nature  herself  instructs  them,''  declared  La  Chalotais; 
^^  Nature  \a  the  l)est  of  teachers."  But  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
penetrate  her  secret  and  make  it  available  ?  The  use  of  the  term 
Nature^  "  with  a  capital  N  "  in  this  relation,  has  been  ridiculed  by 
certain  critics  who  hold  it  to  be  a  vague  name  under  cover  of 
which  '*  nine  tenths  of  the  popular  sophistries  on  the  subject  of 
education  "  are  propounded.  But  it  is  a  serious  charge  to  imply 
that  a  word  so  often  met  with  in  the  writings  of  all  great  poets 
and  philosophers,  a  word  used  to  personify  all  force  and  the  high- 
est law,  has  no  definite  meaning  when  similarly  employed  by 
writers  on  education.  The  dictionary  defines  it  variously,  to  be 
sure.  It  may  denote  the  external  sensible  world  of  which  Words- 
worth wrote  so  fondly,  "Nature  ne'er  l)etrayed  the  heart  that 
loved  her  "  ;  it  often  stands  for  physical  phenomena  ;  it  sometimes 
means  a  condition  of  savagery,  the  wild  state  of  animals  and  men. 
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But  the  ^^  vicar  of  the  Almighty  Liord  "  which  Juvenal  assures  us 
was  never  at  strife  with  wisdom  is  Nature,  ^^  in  which  all  forces 
are  found  united  with  that  which  they  move."  Sir  William  Ham- 
ilton says  that  the  term  Nature^  when  employed  in  its  most  exten- 
sive meaning,  embraces  the  two  worlds  of  mind  and  matter.  Cole- 
ridge calls  it  ^^ forma  farmans^  the  inward  principle  of  whatever 
is  requisite  for  the  reality  of  a  thing  as  existent.'' 

All  great  educators  appear  to  have  recognized  the  necessity  of 
working  as  Nature  works ;  and  no  earnest  teacher  seeking  to 
explore  her  method  need  be  confused  by  any  sophistry  of  phrase 
or  miss  that  emphasis  of  the  soul  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  called 
the  art  of  God.  Comenius  would  put  the  book  of  Nature  in 
place  of  dead  books.  Froebel  followed  children  about  and  watched 
them  at  their  play  in  order  that  he  might  discover  how  Mother 
Nature  led  and  taught  them  before  the  bungling  art  of  man  had 
interfered  with  her  divine  method.  Spinoza  said :  "  Our  desire  is 
not  that  Nature  may  obey  us,  but  on  the  contrary,  that  we  may 
obey  Nature."  Emerson  wrote :  "  It  is  the  same  fact  existing  as 
sentiment  and  as  will  in  the  mind,  which  works  in  Nature  as 
irresistible  law  exerting  influence  over  nations,  intelligent  beings, 
or  down  in  the  kingdoms  of  brute  or  chemical  atoms." 

A  knowledge  of  right  methods  and  skill  in  using  them  are 
acquired  by  a  diligent  study  of  the  phases  of  psychology  that 
relate  to  the  natural  working  and  growth  of  the  child-mind.  But 
this  branch  of  mental  science  is  to  be  pursued  not  as  an  accom- 
plishment or  to  round  out  scholarship,  but  as  a  means  of  mastering 
a  vital  principle  that  should  govern  the  teacher's  own  mental  pro- 
cesses as  well  as  his  mode  of  presenting  truth  to  others.  On  this 
account  the  studj'  must  be  carried  beyond  the  point  of  mere 
acquisition  of  the  facts ;  must  involve  something  more  than  the 
absorption  of  any  author's  views  of  mental  phenomena,  some- 
thing better  than  professional  dogmatizing.  The  end  of  psycho- 
logical study  to  the  teacher  is  that  he  may  be  skilled  in  taking 
advantage  of  those  artless  movements  and  tendencies  in  the  child- 
mind  that  harmonize  with  the  supreme  law  of  natural  develop- 
ment and  are  therefore  spontaneous  and  trustworthy.  The  design 
of  the  study  is  to  lead  the  teacher  to  perceive  that  correct  methods 
of  presenting  a  subject  he  would  teach  are  founded  on  definite 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  mental  receptivity  and  are  not  artificial ; 
just  as  the  rules  of  grammar  are  based  on  the  usages  of  language, 
but  are  not  molds  in  which  the  forms  of  speecli  are  cast. 
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To  produce  the  desired  effect  upon  his  own  thought  and  man- 
ner of  presentation  the  teacher  must  sedulously  cultivate  a  habit 
of  looking  at  every  subject  he  studies  psychologically,  so  to  speak. 
He  must  not  be  ignorant  of  the  facts  ;  but  as  a  professed  instruc- 
tor of  youth  he  must  know  how  to  present  those  facts  in  the  best 
because  the  natural  way  ;  and  further,  he  must  persist  in  so  study- 
ing until  his  intellectual  {>erception  of  the  law  of  mental  growth 
inspires  easy,  natural  obedience  thereto.  The  case  was  tersely 
put  by  Professor  J.  H.  Hoose,  of  New  York :  "  So  far  as  univer- 
sities are  setting  the  example,  it  seems  to  me  that  their  standpoint 
of  mental  science  is  not  the  standpoint  that  the  public  school 
teacher  wants.  I  speak  with  great  respect  for  the  work  of  col- 
leges and  universities ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that  to  study  mental 
science  as  it  is  studied  in  these  institutions,  so  much  from  the 
speculative  point  of  view,  does  not  bring  the  teacher  down  to  the 
capabilities  of  studying  the  child.  The  standpoint  for  studying 
the  child's  nature  is  in  the  school-room,  not  in  the  library.  Such 
training  is  the  proper  work  of  the  normal  schools ;  it  is  the  work 
which  universities  thus  far  have  not  done." 

One  other  consideration  has  an  important  bearing  on  the 
methods  of  American  teachers.  The  conditions  of  the  educational 
problem  in  this  country  make  it  imi>erative  that  our  school  sys- 
tem be  different  from  those  of  other  countries.  A  plan  that  works 
successfully  in  Germany  or  England  may  be  unsuitable  in  the 
United  States.  The  central  fact  of  our  school  system  should  be 
**  unity  on  the  basis  of  loyalty  to  the  American  idea,"  which  puts 
chamcter  before  culture  and  ti-ains  for  American  citizenship.  This 
does  not  mean  to  breed  the  school-boy  to  a  trade  or  multiply  for 
him  the  means  of  material  prosperity.  James  Russell  Lowell  has 
happily  formulated  a  statement  of  the  purpose  of  school  training 
as  this  association  of  teachers  defined  it.  "  Let  it  be  our  hope,"  he 
says,  *'  to  make  a  gentleman  of  every  youth  who  is  put  under  our 
charge ;  not  a  conventional  gentleman,  but  a  man  of  culture,  a 
man  of  intellectual  resource,  a  man  of  public  spirit,  a  man  of 
refinement,  with  that  good  taste  which  is  the  conscience  of  the 
mind,  and  that  conscience  which  is  the  good  taste  of  the  soul." 

And  this  suggests  the  second  question  considered  by  the  asso- 
ciation, namely,  the  ends  of  education.  Tlie  favorite  view  taken 
by  the  progressive  educator  to-day  is  not  bounded  by  the  duty  of 
the  State  to  make  good  citizens,  but  considers  rather  the  needs 
and  capacities  of  the  child.     It  does  not  even  stop  at  what  is,  but 
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expands  to  what  ought  to  be.  It  is  the  ideal  school  that  he  has  in 
mind  while  preparing  his  essay  on  an  assigned  topic.  How  is  the 
school  to  be  so  conducted  that  the  pupils  may  derive  therefrom 
not  a  given  benefit  but  all  possible  good  ?  How  teach  that  no 
part  of  the  pedagogic  energy  shall  run  to  waste  and  the  "  whole 
child  "  shall  be  put  to  school  ? 

Governed  by  a  broad  conception  of  the  ideal,  or  at  any  rate  the 
possible,  school,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  efforts  to  for- 
mulate a  comprehensive  definition  of  education  less  stress  was 
laid  on  the  accumulation  of  facts  and  more  on  development.  The 
prevalent  sentiment  was  uttered  in  sentences  like  these :  **  The 
right  product  of  the  highest  education  is  improved  humanity." 
"  We  are  to  teach  what  is  of  permanent  value,  not  what  is  tran- 
sient." "  Development  is  the  supreme  end  of  teaching."  "  The 
school  should  develop  what  is  good  only." 

Of  the  many  excellent  definitions  of  education  extant  those  of 
Milton,  Froebel,  and  Herbert  Spencer  might  be  chosen  to  embody 
and  convey  the  sense  of  that  great  meeting.  **  I  call  a  complete 
and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skillfully,  and  magnanimously  all  the  offices,  both  private  and  pub- 
lic, of  peace  and  war,"  wrote  the  poet-schoolmaster  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  "  To  prepare  us  for  complete  living  is  the 
function  which  education  has  to  discharge,"  says  the  expounder  of 
evolutionary  science.  But  Froebel  said  that  "education  starts 
with  and  from  God ;  its  staff  is  universal  law ;  reason  is  its  guide  ; 
its  aim  is  godlikeness." 

Every  word  of  instruction,  every  precept  for  guidance,  every 
attempt  at  discipline,  must  aim  at  the  ideal  standard ;  character 
must  be  built  up  on  every  side  that  symmetry  may  appear  in  the 
result.  But  when  the  school  has  informed  and  quickened  his 
mind  by  the  most  scientific  and  natural  methods  of  teaching,  how 
is  the  child  to  communicate  his  thought,  to  put  his  knowledge  to 
use  ?  It  was  through  Goethe  that  the  poets  of  Germany  became 
aware  that  "  as  a  man  must  live  from  within  outwards,  so  the  artist 
must  work  from  within  outwards,  seeing  that,  make  what  contor- 
tions he  may,  he  can  bring  to  light  only  his  own  individuality." 
Practical  education,  therefore,  inquires  how  man  is  to  reveal  his 
inner  self ;  through  what  windows  the  soul  may  look  out ;  and  it 
may  be  accounted  the  crowning  achievement  of  the  Chicago  con- 
ference that  it  defined  the  true  pedagogical  function  of  manual 
art  as  a  means  of  expression. 
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On  this  question  the  opinion  of  educators  has  long  been  divided 
and  the  practice  unsatisfactory.  While  one  of  the  ^^  three  R's  *'  is 
an  exercise  of  the  hand,  and  drawing,  its  next-of-kin,  has  been 
in  the  schools  many  years,  these  useful  branches  have  been  taught 
mechanically,  and  children  have  learned  to  use  pen  and  pencil  as 
trained  animals  perform  their  respective  parts  at  a  show.  Handi- 
craft is  esteemed  a  convenience  because  it  makes  man  a  better 
machine.  The  use  of  tools  has  a  commercial  value.  Boys  and 
girls  when  bred  to  a  trade  may  earn  their  own  living.  The  new 
conception  on  which  the  association  put  its  seal  of  approval 
transforms  this  low  mechanical  drudgery  into  a  manual  langu<ige 
as  noble  as  the  voice  of  the  orator  or  the  manuscript  of  the  poet. 
It  makes  the  human  hand  a  facile  instrument  with  which  mind 
represents  as  forms  and  pictures  its  glowing  creations,  and  through 
which,  as  through  speech,  ideas  find  adequate,  versatile  expression. 

Emerson  teaches  that  the  soul  proposes  to  itself  a  higher  end 
than  compensation,  to  wit,  its  own  enlargement.  Writing,  draw- 
ing, modeling,  and  the  use  of  the  implements  of  a  trade  augment 
the  manual  power  of  the  laborer  and  bring  him  bread.  But  show 
the  child  that  such  dexterity  is  the  natural  channel  through  which 
his  imprisoned  thoughts  are  to  flow  forth  in  fit  expression,  as  he 
now  utters  them  through  his  voice,  and  he  ceases  to  be  an  imi- 
tator or  copyist  and  becomes  an  inventor  and  creator.  From  the 
moment  the  liberating  truth  dawns  upon  his  understanding  he 
begins  to  live  from  within  outwards  in  glad  obedience  to  the  law 
and  method  of  Nature,  who  never  misemploys  her  noble  gifts,  but 
prompts  her  human  child  to  put  his  heart  into  all  that  he  does 
and  use  every  power  of  expression  for  the  highest  ends. 

To  sum  up  the  whole  in  a  word,  the  National  Association,  while 
surveying  the  entire  educational  field,  gave  special  weight  and 
prominence  to  the  two  paramount  pedagogical  issues  of  to-day : 
First,  realizing  that  in  the  past  teaching  has  been  mainly  a  process 
of  unscientific  cramming,  the  association  declared  it  possible  to 
employ  exact  methods  with  assured  results ;  second,  the  education 
of  the  past  gave  the  child  a  single  avenue  of  expression,  his 
speech  ;  the  education  of  the  future  as  defined  by  the  association 
win  teach  the  child  to  utter  his  thought  through  the  hand  as  well 
as  the  voice,  to  the  end  that  the  ideal  value  of  all  doing  may  be  to 
him  creative  art,  and  handicraft  may  reflect  and  publish  the  con- 
cepts of  the  mind. 
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EXAMINATIONS  AND  PROMOTIONS} 

I 

BY  EMERSON  E.  WHITE,  L.L.D.,  SUPERINTENDENT  SCHOOLS,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

THE  successive  annual  reports  of  this  department  for  twenty 
years  or  more  contain  evidence  that  the  so-called  ^^  exami- 
nation system  "  has  been  one  of  the  most  serious  of  the  evils  which 
have  beset  the  supervision  of  the  Cincinnati  schools.  Successive 
supenntendents  have  each  tried  to  lessen  the  evils  of  the  system, 
and  especially  to  free  the  instruction  of  the  schools  from  its 
narrowing  and  mechanical  influence,  and  yet,  in  spite  of  their 
praiseworthy  efforts,  the  system  has  increasingly  permeated  and 
possessed  the  schools.  Their  attempts  to  relieve  the  situation 
by  freeing  certain  branches  from  the  prescribed  examinations  only 
served  to  intensify  the  pressure  on  the  "  percented  branches." 

My  immediate  predecessor  made  commendable  efforts  to  relieve 
the  schools  from  "  the  terrible  pressure  of  the  percentage  system  " 
(to  quote  his  words),  but  his  final  report  shows  that  he  had  mis- 
givings respecting  the  outcome  of  his  most  hopeful  measures,  and 
he  strongly  hints  that  the  adoption  of  a  more  radical  treatment 
might  be  necessary.     He  adds  this  emphatic  protest  and  appeal : 

I  am  most  decidedly  opposed  to  that  cramming  and  driving  for  per 
cents,  and  to  the  narrow  rut  routine  method  of  teaching,  which  frequent 
percented  examinations  necessarily  impose  on  the  schools.  I  therefore 
appeal  to  the  Board  of  Education  not  to  require  any  more  percented 
examinations  than  there  are  now. 

In  considering,  from  a  wider  survey,  the  evils  resulting  from 
stated  written  examinations,  when  used  to  determine  the  promo- 
tion and  classification  of  pupils  and  to  compare  schools  and 
teachers,  I  once  used  these  words  :^ 

They  have  perverted  the  best  efforts  of  teachers,  and  narrowed 
and  grooved  their  instruction ;  they  have  occasioned  and  made 
well-nigh  imperative  the  use  of  mechanical  and  rote  methods  of  teaph- 

2  The  readers  of  Education  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  read  this  practical  and  sensible  disciia- 
slon  of  a  difficult  question,  considered,  as  it  is,  with  reference  to  the  actual  needs  of  the  schools 
of  a  great  city.  This  article  is  taken  from  the  advanced  sheets  of  Dr.  White's  annual 
report,  not  yet  published.  —  Eoitoh. 

>  Elements  of  Pedagogy,  p.  199. 
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ing ;  they  have  occasioned  crammiDg  and  the  most  vicioos  habits  of 
study ;  they  have  caused  much  of  the  overpressure  charged  upon  the 
schools,  some  of  which  is  real ;  they  have  tempted  both  teachers  and 
pupils  to  dishonesty ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  they  have  permitted  a 
mechanical  method  of  school  supervision. 

It  is  not  asserted  that  these  results,  especially  in  the  degree  here 
indicated,  have  universally  attended  the  adoption  of  the  *^  examination 
system."  These  tendencies  have  been  more  or  less  efifectively  resisted 
by  superintendents  and  teachers,  and  they  have  been  measurably  offset, 
in  some  instances,  by  other  measures,  as  the  considering  of  the  recita- 
tion record  of  pupils ;  but  the  testimony  of  educators,  competent  to 
speak,  confirms  the  writer's  experience  and  observation,  and  hiside 
facts  show  that  the  above  indictment  of  the  system,  when  used  for  the 
purposes  named,  is  substantially  true.  In  the  very  nature  of  things, 
the  coming  examination  with  such  consequences  must  largely  determine 
the  character  of  the  prior  teaching  and  study.  Few  teachers  can  resist 
such  an  influence,  and,  in  spite  of  it,  teach  according  to  their  better 
knowledge  and  judgment.  They  cannot  feel  free,  if  they  would.  The 
coming  ordeal  fetters  them  more  or  less,  whatever  may  be  their  resolu- 
tions, and  many  teachers  submit  to  it  without  resistance :  and  this  is 
sometimes  true  of  teachers  who  have  been  specially  trained  in  normal 
schools,  and  are  conscious  of  the  power  to  do  much  better  work.  They 
shut  their  eyes  to  tlie  needs  of  the  pupil  and  put  their  strength  into 
what  will  ^^  count "  in  the  examination. 

On  visiting  the  schools,  I  found  on  every  hand  these  unfavor- 
able influences  of  the  system,  and  all  efforts  to  secure  the  adop- 
tion of  more  natural  and  rational  methods  of  teaching  ran  directly 
against  this  examination  wall.  I  soon  became  convinced  that  no 
satisfactory  change  in  school  instruction  could  be  effected  while 
this  hindrance  was  in  the  way,  and  the  only  remedy  that  promised 
relief  was  a  radical  one  —  the  disuse  of  stated  written  examina- 
tions to  determine  the  fitness  of  pupils  for  promotion.  But  this 
involved  the  devising  of  another  method  as  a  substitute  —  one 
that  would  afford  relief  and,  at  the  same  time,  secure  that  degree 
of  uniformity  of  attainment  essential  to  the  proper  classification  of 
pupils.  The  disposition  to  make  a  change  was  enhanced  by  the 
discovered  fact  that  the  examination  system  was  failing  to  secure 
uniformity  of  attainment  —  the  result  specially  sought  to  be 
attained  by  it.  It  was  found  on  inquiiy  that  the  lower  third  of 
the  pupils  admitted  to  the  High  Schools  in  September,  1886,  were 
in  attainment  more  than  a  year  below  the  pupils  in  the  upper 
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third  of  the  class,  and  a  like  difference  in  attainment  was  found  in 
the  classes  in  the  Intermediate  Schools.  The  very  thing  that  the 
"percented  examinations"  were  failing  to  secure  was  needed 
uniformity  of  attainment. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  experience  of  other  cities  and 
the  conditions  of  school  administration  in  Cincinnati  resulted  in 
the  adoption  of  the  plan  of  promoting  pupils  embodied  in  the 
regulations  appended  to  the  course  of  study  in  this  report.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  plan  provides  for  the  promotion  of  pupils 
on  the  judgment  of  teachers,  approved  by  the  principals,  but  not 
on  a  single  judgment  formed  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Estimates 
of  the  pupils'  fidelity  and  success  in  school  work  are  made  and 
recorded  monthly^  and  these  estimates  are  averaged  twice  a  year  — 
in  February  and  in  June.  The  standing  of  the  pupils  in  each 
branch  at  the  close  of  the  year  is  the  average  of  ten  separate  and 
recorded  judgments.  These  monthly  estimates  are  made  without 
the  daily  marking  of  recitations  (to  which,  especially  in  element- 
ary schools,  there  are  serious  objections),  and  without  the  use  of 
monthly  or  other  stated  examinations.  The  test,  oral  and 
written,  is  made  an  element  of  teaching — not  the  basis  of  pro- 
motion. 

It  was  first  thought  best  to  require  weekly  estimates,  but  it  was 
seen  that  this  would  involve  too  much  labor  with  no  compen- 
sating advantage.  It  is  a  question  whether  the  recording  of  esti- 
mates as  often  as  once  a  month  is  necessary  to  secure  practical 
accuracy  in  the  yearly  average.  There  are,  however,  other  con- 
siderations that  favor  the  recording  of  estimates  as  often  as  once 
a  month. 

The  plan,  when  matured,  was  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Educa- 
tion by  a  unanimous  vote.  This  was  followed  by  the  devising  of 
convenient  forms  for  the  monthly  record  and  for  reports  to 
parents  —  forms  that  reduced  the  labor  of  keeping  the  record  to  a 
minimum  —  and  the  new  system  went  into  effect  in  February  last, 
but  not,  it  is  proper  to  add,  without  misgivings  on  the  part  of  a 
considerable  number  of  teachers.  There  was,  however,  much 
less  doubt  and  criticism  than  was  anticipated,  and,  in  the  trial 
of  the  plan,  the  teachers,  as  a  body,  manifested  an  admirable 
spirit.  Many  had  full  confidence  in  its  success  from  the  first, 
and  the  less  hopeful  soon  found  that  its  difficulties  were  not  as 
serious  as  they  had  anticipated.    Teachers  who  at  first  felt  that 
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they  never  could  determine  a  pnpil*a  standings  without  s  viiUa 
examination,  or  the  daily  marking  of  his  work,  slowlj  aoqiiirad 
confidence  both  in  their  estimates  and  in  their  ability  to 
them.  In  due  time  five  monthly  estimates  were  sucoeasively 
and  recorded,  and,  at  the  close  of  the  year,  over  twenty-^evn 
thousand  pupils  were  quietly  promoted. 

It  is  too  early  to  claim  complete  success  for  the  new  system  €r 
to  determine  its  influence  on  school  work.  It  was  only  used  thi 
last  five  months  of  the  school  year,  and  necessarily  with  the  dis> 
advantage  of  being  administered  by  a  body  of  teachers  long 
accustomed  to  the  examination  regime  and  wholly  untrained  in 
the  new  plan.  It  necessarily  took  time  for  all  to  understand  il 
and  come  fully  into  its  spirit.  There  was  at  first  a  mixing  of  die 
language  and  the  standards  of  the  old  system  and  the  new,  and 
in  a  few  instances  monthly  examinations  were  improperly  nsed 
to  furnish  a  basis  for  the  estimates.  Moreover,  the  standing  of 
the  pupils  the  first  five  months  of  the  year  had  been  determined 
by  two  written  examinations  —  one  in  November  and  one  in 
February  —  and  so  the  record  on  which  the  pupils  were  promoted 
included  the  semi-yearly  results  of  the  two  systems. 

The  following  facts  may,  however,  be  stated  as  suggestive  and 
interesting,  if  not  conclusive. 

1.  An  examination  of  the  records  in  the  different  grades  showed 
that  the  teachers'  estimates  the  last  five  months  of  the  year  more 
fairly  represented  the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  and  their  fitness 
for  promotion,  than  the  recorded  examination  results  of  the  first 
five  months.  There  was  a  general  concurrence  of  opinion  on  tins 
point,  and,  as  a  result,  chief  reliance  was  placed  on  the  estimates 
in  promoting  the  pupils. 

2.  The  reliability  of  the  teachers'  estimates  was  further  shown 
by  the  examination  of  non-promoted  pupils.  Under  the  rules,  if 
a  parent  is  dissatisfied  with  the  non-promotion  of  his  child,  such 
child's  fitness  for  promotion  is,  on  the  application  of  the  parent, 
to  be  determined  by  a  written  examination^  the  results  being 
considered  as  additional  evidence.  Printed  blanks  for  these 
applications,  with  full  instructions,  were  sent  with  the  notices  of 
non-promotion,  and,  in  many  instances,  the  teachers  advised  pupils 
to  try  the  written  examination.  As  a  result,  a  considerable 
number  of  the  non-promoted  pupils  in  the  different  grades  applied 
for  examination.      In  the   A  and  D  grades,  whose  pupils   are 
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promoted  by  the  superintendent,  220  pupils  applied  for  exami- 
nation—  40  in  A  grade  and  180  in  D  grade.  The  A-grade  pupils 
took  the  same  examination  as  the  pupils  from  suburban  and 
private  schools,  who  were  applicants  for  admission  to  the  high 
schools.  The  questions  for  the  D  grade  were  prepared  under  my 
supervision,  and  were  fair  tests  for  pupils  of  this  grade ;  and  the 
papers  were  read  and  marked  by  intermediate  teachers.  Chily  one 
of  these  pupils  reached  an  average  of  seventy  per  cent.^  the  former 
standard  of  promotion,  and  a  reexamination  of  the  estimates 
recorded  by  her  teacher  showed  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
her  non-promotion  I  A  few  of  the  pupils  examined  reached  an 
average  of  nearly  sixty  per  cent.,  and  they  stood  equally  well  in  the 
monthly  record.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  the  examinations 
conducted  by  the  principals  bore  similar  testimony.  With  few 
exceptions,  all  the  pupils  who  applied  for  examination  failed  to 
pass.  It  is  thus  seen  that  the  examinations  attested  the  reliability 
of  the  judgment  of  the  teachers,  as  expressed  in  their  recorded 
estimates. 

3.  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  pupils  promoted  this  year 
with  the  number  promoted  in  previous  years  shows  the  promotion 
of  fewer  pupils  under  the  new  system  than  under  the  old,  and 
this  justifies  the  presumption  that  fewer  unqualified  pupils  were 
promoted.  It  is  believed  that  the  pupils  in  the  schools  have  not 
been  better  classified  for  years,  to  say  the  least,  than  they  are  the 
present  year. 

It  seems  proper  to  add  that  the  complete  success  of  the  system 
requires  close  and  intelligent  supervision,  and  it  is  probable  that 
the  schools  of  no  other  city  are  better  organized  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  such  a  system  than  Cincinnati.  The  principals  have 
each  only  from  twelve  to  thirty  rooms  under  their  supervision, 
and  these  as  a  rule  are  in  one  building,  and  it  is  their  duty  to 
subject  pupils,  as  they  advance  in  their  studies,  to  such  oral  and 
written  tests  as  will  be  helpful  to  teachers  and  pupils.  It  is  thus 
possible  for  each  principal  to  make  himself  so  familiar  with  the 
proficiency  and  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the  several  classes  that 
he  can  intelligently  revise  and  approve  the  estimates  of  his 
teachers,  and  the  existence  of  any  considerable  degree  of  careless- 
ness or  injustice  in  making  estimates  in  any  school  may  be 
accepted  as  evidence  of  inadequate  oversight.  It  is  true  that 
superficial  teachers  are  likely  to  mark  their  pupils  too  high,  but 
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this  weakness  also  shows  itself  in  their  marking  of  examination 
papers,  and  the  error  in  either  case  can  only  be  corrected  bj 
intelligent  supervision.  There  is  no  system  of  school  work  that 
can  be  efficiently  administered  by  incompetent  teachers. 

An  impression  seems  to  prevail  that  written  examinations  have 
been  wholly  dispensed  with  in  the  Cincinnati  schools.  This  is  an 
error.  The  written  test  is  no  longer  made  the  ba9is  for  the 
promotion  of  pupils^  and  it  no  longer  occurs  at  stated  times,  but  it 
is  continued  as  an  element  of  teaching  where  its  uses  are  many 
and  important.  It  is  now  distributed  throughout  the  year,  and 
comes  without  previous  notice. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  new  plan  that  prevents  the  Superin- 
tendent from  subjecting  the  instruction  in  any  branch,  or  in  any 
grade  or  school  to  such  tests,  oral  and  written,  as  will  in  his 
judgment  indicate  the  success  of  teachers  or  suggest  and  promote 
needed  improvement  in  methods.  It  is  believed  that  the  use  of 
special  tests  from  time  to  time,  the  same  being  unannounced  and 
unanticipated,  are  much  more  effective  and  salutary  than  a 
reliance  on  stated  examinations  for  which  pupils  may  be  specially 
prepared  and  even  "  crammed "  —  to  use  a  word  which,  as  an 
educational  term,  ought  to  be  obsolete.  Besides,  it  is  not  easy  to 
prepare  tests  that  will  disclose  imperfections  in  teaching,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  be  a  fair  basis  for  promotion.  An  examination 
employed  as  an  aid  in  teaching  and  study  is  one  thing;  an 
examination  regularly  instituted  to  determine  the  transfer  of 
pupils  is  a  different  thing. 


The  greatest  lesson  that  we  have  to  learn  in  our  mental  life  is 
to  value  quality  of  work  more  and  quantity  less.  Everybody 
knows  how  much  more  exhilaration  and  less  fatigue  is  experienced 
from  a  brisk  walk  than  from  standing  listlessly  around  for  double 
the  length  of  time;  and  it  is  just  so  with  mental  effort.  We 
want  neither  feverish,  excited,  nor  lazy  work;  but  earnest,  vigor- 
ous effort,  ceasing  when  the  brain  is  weary  or  the  object  is  acconi- 
plished.  Edkah  D.  Chkney. 
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EDITORIAL. 

THE  Eastern  Educational  Bubbau  takes  pleasure  in  an- 
nouncing that  Mr.  M.  T.  Rogers,  lately  of  the  firm  of  Silver, 
Rogers,  &  Co.,  publishers,  has  now  associated  himself  with  this 
coloration,  and  that  he  will  hereafter  act  as  treasurer  and  give  his 
personal  attention  to  its  business  management,  including  the  a£Fairs 
of  the  Teachers'  Agency  department.  Mr.  Rogers  is  too  well 
known  to  the  business  community  and  especially  to  the  teachers 
and  •school  authorities  of  New  England,  to  need  any  word  of 
commendation.  During  the  last  half-dozen  years  few  men  have 
had  a  wider  acquaintance  or  a  better  reputation  among  the  super- 
intendents, school  committees,  and  teachers  in  this  section  of  the 
country.  He  organized  our  Teachers'  Agency  under  the  name  of 
the  Eastern  Uducational  Bureau^  which  name  has  since  been 
applied  to  the  entire  business,  and  by  his  good  judgment,  fair 
dealing,  and  gentlemanly  manners  secured  for  it  a  high  degree  of 
success  and  popularity.  In  this  department  of  our  business,  as  well 
as  in  other  lines,  we  feel  confident  that  his  return  to  the  Bureau 
will  give  great  satisfaction  to  both  superintendents  and  teachers, 
as  well  as  add  much  to  the  efficiency  of  our  Agency  as  a  medium 
for  supplying  competent  teachers  for  all  grades  of  school  work. 
With  the  addition  of  his  services  and  influence  we  feel  justified  in 
believing  that  we  have  the  very  best  facilities  for  fiUing  any  posi- 
tion, from  that  of  a  teacher  in  a  primary  or  ungraded  school,  to 
that  of  a  college  president  or  a  city  or  state  superintendent ;  also, 
for  securing  the  best  places  to  competent  teachers  and  superiii- 
tendents  of  all  grades.  We  therefore  unhesitatingly  ask  teachers 
and  school  officers  in  all  parts  of  the  country  to  place  their  busi- 
ness in  our  hands,  assuring  them  that  they  will  receive  from  us 
promptness,  fair  dealing,  and  good  judgment. 

The  rapid  increase  of  the  business  of  the  Hastem  Educational 
Bureau  since  its  organization,  less  than  one  year  ago,  is  without 
precedent.  Education  at  that  time  had  a  &ir  list  of  subscribers, 
which  list  has  been  constantly  and  regularly  increasing  every 
month  since.    Common  School  Education  had  but  just  been 
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started,  and  had  then  less  than  five  hundred  subscribers.  Now 
its  regular  edition  is  between  six  thousand  and  eight  thousand, 
and  will  soon  be  ten  thousand.  Our  Te€u:her9^  Agency  is  taking 
the  lead  in  supplying  the  best  teachers  and  finding  for  such 
teachers  places  for  which  thej  are  best  adapted.  2>imtan*«  Arith- 
metic CKarU  have  been  published  and  are  receiving  the  highest 
commendations  from  teachers  and  superintendents  in  all  parts  of 
the  country.  Mr.  Rogers  brings  with  him  the  general  iigency  of 
Stanford's  well-known  Wall  Maps,  which  are  universally  admitted 
to  be  ^^  the  best,**  and  a  new  township  wall  map  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts,  which  is  pronounced  by  all  ^^  a  perfect  gem,**  and 
which  is  having  a  very  large  sale.  We  are  now  republishing  sev- 
eral of  the  important  series  of  articles  which  have  appeared  dar- 
ing the  past  year  in  Comhok  School  Education. 

60  Bbomfield  Street  is  becoming  generally  known  as  Bdue^ 
Uonal  Headquarten^  where  can  be  found  the  best  teachers*  aids 
and  Handy  Help  Seriee  for  practical  assistance  in  the  Yaiions  de- 
partments of  teachers*  work.  Comhok  School  Eduoatiok  ofEers 
to  thoughtful  teachers  from  the  pens  of  the  leading  eduoatois  in 
the  country  the  best  methods  of  teaching  the  various  branches  in 
our  common  schools.  This  effort  to  elevate  common  school  teach- 
ing to  a  higher  plane  and  better  style  of  work  is  receiving  a  vaiy 
cordial  response  from  the  teachers  of  the  country.  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  the  subscription  list  of  a  teachers'  paper  received  so 
rapid  an  increase. 

We  desire  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  all  those  who  have 
in  any  way  shown  their  appreciation  of  our  efforts  to  elevate  the 
teacher's  profession  and  to  improve  our  school  system.  We  have 
brought  to  the  work  a  long  and  varied  experience  in  educational 
affairs,  some  little  study  of  educational  principles,  methods,  and 
appliances,  and  an  earnest,  life-long  purpose  to  do  all  that  can 
possibly  be  done  to  uplift  the  teachers  and  their  methods  of  work 
in  our  American  schools. 

11  THEN  we  read  one  of  the  elaborate  statements  that  are  now 
VY  filling  the  educational  journals,  on  the  aptitude  of  little 
children  for  elementary  studies  in  nature,  we  feel  like  saying,  ^  All 
true ;  but  what  about  the  adaptation  of  the  child  to  studies  in  human 
nature?"  Of  course  the  little  ones  have  an  infinite  cariosity 
about  their  physical  environments,  and  childhood  is  ^^the  accepted 
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time  "  to  establish  the  habit  of  careful  observation  of  the  wonder- 
world  amid  which  they  are  placed.  Doubtless  the  neglect  of 
this  was  a  cardinal  defect  in  the  schooling,  especially  of  young 
children,  in  the  past.  Too  much  cannot  be  said  of  the  impor- 
tance of  nature-studies  in  the  kindergarten  and  primary  schools, 
as  laying  the  foundation  for  studies  in  natural  science  later  on ; 
but  when  this  side  of  the  educational  life  of  the  child  is  pressed 
with  a  pertinacity  that  easily  runs  to  something  very  like  what 
the  naturalists  are  so  ready  to  call  "bigotry  "  in  their  ecclesiastical 
opponents,  we  are  moved  to  take  the  mother's  side.  For  after 
all  this  elaborate  psychological  demonstration  that  the  child  is  a 
sort  of  finer  blossoming  out  of  physical  nature  on  its  way  toward 
human  and  spiritual  life,  we  still  incline  to  the  oldtime  view  that 
"  a  man  's  a  man,"  even  though  a  baby,  "  for  a'  that,"  and,  being 
essentially  a  human  creature,  the  human  interest  predominates  in 
every  healthy  child.  The  mother  is  the  central  attraction,  and  the 
play  of  human  life,  beyond  question,  the  overwhelming  interest 
to  which  every  aspect  of  physical  nature  is  secondary.  The 
bare  proposition  that  the  child  loves  its  dog  and  cat  better  than 
father  and  mother,  and  is  more  attracted  by  plant  and  flower, 
sunshine  and  cloud,  than  by  the  human  scenery  of  playmates, 
"sisters,  cousins,  and  aunts,"  work  and  sport,  home,  church, 
and  school,  is  one  of  those  absurdities  into  which  the  one- 
sided naturalist  is  so  easily  forced  by  that  relentless  logic  which 
drops  the  soul  out  of  the  premise.  The  fact  is  that  while 
elementary  nature-studies,  in  the  hands  of  a  discreet  teacher,  are 
eminently  adapted  to  little  children,  the  humanities  are  still 
the  leading  factor  in  all  true  education.  The  pictures  of  human 
life  in  well-selected  school  readers  and  a  genuine  child  literature  ; 
the  absorbing  interest  of  the  little  ones  in  the  common  life 
amid  which  they  abide ;  the  intense  curiosity  in  household  tales, 
stories  of  adventure,  fairyland,  and  the  beginnings  of  historical 
legend ;  the  ready  response  to  all  genuine  moral  and  religious 
training,  are  unerring  indications  of  the  way  in  which  the  child 
should  go  in  order  that  he  should  not  depart  from  the  highest 
manhood  in  the  years  to  come.  One  cause  of  this  mischievous 
disparagement  of  the  human  element  is  the  comparative  ease 
with  which  natural  methods  of  instruction  can  be  applied  to 
the  illustration  of  physical  objects.  Hence,  while  experts  in 
this  direction  multiply,  the  old  mechanical  methods  of  dealing 
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with  language,  literature,  history,  and  kindred  studies  too  often 
hold  one,  even  in  the  higher  seats  of  learning.  But  as  these 
beautiful  methods  of  the  New  Education  are  applied  to  Uie 
illustration  of  the  humanities,  in  the  elementary,  kindergarten, 
and  Sunday  schools,  our  New  Education  will  be  rescued  from 
the  cant  of  naturalism,  which  is  naiTower,  more  intolerant  and 
barren  than  the  theological  cant  from  which  it  was  the  reaction. 
For,  after  all,  the  character  is  the  basis  of  our  human  life, 
without  which  life  is  not  worth  living.  And  valuable  as  all 
our  new  nature-knowledge  and  industrial  training  may  be,  the 
supreme  interest  of  every  nation  is  the  training  of  the  young 
into  that  manhood  and  womanhood  which  can  use  science,  skill, 
and  all  the  opportunities  of  life  most  worthily  for  life's  great  end. 
The  educational  field  abounds  in  pitfalls  and  pretentious 
highways  that  "  dwindle  to  a  squirrel  track  and  run  up  a  tree." 
And,  of  these,  our  new  development  of  elective  studies,  tending 
to  expertism,  is  furnishing  startling  illustrations.  For,  spite  of 
the  scorn  with  which  the  academical  and  collegiate  training  of 
the  last  generation  is  now  regarded  in  high  educational  quarters, 
it  certainly  had  merits  of  sovereign  importance.  Superficial, 
hasty,  fragmentarj%  as  it  was,  it  did  awaken  that  love  for 
knowledge  and  "  noble  rage  "  for  the  pursuit  of  the  things  that 
make  for  the  higher  uses  of  life.  And,  in  its  way,  it  gave  a 
fair  estimate  of  the  relative  importance  of  studies  and  sent  forth 
its  graduate  prepared  for  the  intelligent  pursuit  of  a  scholastic 
or  professional  specialty.  In  this  way  the  oldtime  college 
career  was  an  excellent  preparation  for  superior  citizenship, 
and  even  the  new  colleges  of  the  New  West  were  noble  semi- 
naries of  patriotism.  Valuable  as  our  new  expertism  may  be 
for  the  general  enlargement  of  knowledge  and  scholastic  uses, 
we  already  are  finding  out  its  deficiencies.  It  has  already  sent 
forth  a  crop  of  sharp,  positive  young  scholars,  too  often 
thoroughly  indifferent  to  everything  outside  their  own  narrow 
beat;  denationalized,  out  of  sympathy  with  the  most  essential 
principles  of  American  society,  if  not  at  odds  with  the  eternal 
commonplaces  of  ethics  and  religion.  The  most  curious  book 
that  could  be  made  would  be  a  compilation  of  the  absurd  and 
astounding  deliverances  of  American  and  English  experts,  within 
the  past  twenty  years,  on  all  the  great  fundamental  questions  of 
society,  government,  social,  political,  and  economic  life.     The 
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blindest  guides  in  our  country  are  now  found  in  the  ranks  of 
men  who  unconsciously,  each  in  the  pursuit  of  his  one  absorbing 
specialty,  have  forgotten  or  never  apprehended  some  of  the 
^^  weightier  matters  "  that  lie  embedded  in  the  foundations  of 
our  human  nature  and  dominate  the  common  life  of  Christendom. 

MR.  ATKINSON  took  occasion,  at  a  late  gathering  of  southern 
gentlemen  in  Boston,  to  put  forth  a  solemn  warning  against 
the  new  ^'heresy"  of  National  Aid  to  Education.  It  is  really 
becoming  comical,  this  high-toned  style  of  adjuration  of  the  south- 
em  brethren,  by  a  class  of  educational,  journalistic,  and  economic 
philosophers  in  the  upper  realm  of  the  favored  north  land,  con- 
cerning the  peril  of  relying  on  anything  outside  local  or  state  aid 
in  training  American  youth  for  American  citizenship.  In  point 
of  fact,  every  one  of  these  eminent  gentlemen  has  been  educated 
in  flat  contradiction  to  this  theory.  No  college  student  reimburses 
with  Alma  Mater  one  half  the  cost  of  his  education.  Harvard^ 
Yale,  Princeton,  every  American  college  and  academy,  represents 
a  mosaic  structure  of  private,  public,  and,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
national  aid  to  the  higher  education.  From  the  country  district 
school  to  the  state  or  denominational  university,  the  whole  Amer- 
ican people  have  always  been  and  are  now  educated  in  this  way. 
The  application  of  this  logic  would  disembowel  every  g^at  insti- 
tution, literary,  professional,  religious,  and  artistic,  and  remand 
society  to  the  old  barbarism  of  every  man  for  himself.  Every 
step  outside  the  effort  of  a  family  to  school  its  child  at  home  is 
in  the  &ce  of  this  new  theory,  that  the  child  is  demoralized  in 
proportion  as  he  is  educated  either  by  private  endowment  or 
public  support.  Indeed,  in  proportion  as  aid  to  education  ceases 
to  be  personal,  denominational,  and  private,  and  assumes  the  form 
of  state  and  national  contribution  for  the  greatest  public  interest, 
does  it  become  less  dangerous  to  the  independence  of  the  student. 
No  boy  feels  degraded  by  attending  a  public  school  or  a  state 
university  more  than  by  traveling-on  the  public  highway,  crossing 
a  bridge,  or  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  thousand  opportunities, 
the  common  provision  of  the  whole  people  for  the  common  good. 
While  the  debate  on  national  aid  has  proceeded,  every  member 
of  Congress  opposed  to  it  has  voted  ^  aye  "  on  the  proposition  to 
donate  valuable  public  property  for  the  common  schoole  of  Fort 
Smith,  Ark.,  the  state  universities  of  LonisiaDa  and  Alabama, 
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and  the  private  Porter  Seminary  of  Charleston,  S.  C,  in  each 
case  the  value  of  the  gift  being  as  great  as  the  amount  coming  to 
its  respective  State  by  the  first  distribution  of  the  Blair  bilL  It 
is  not  inspiring  to  see  this  persistent  opposition  by  the  represen- 
tatives of  the.  higher  education,  which,  more  than  all  others,  has 
been  built  up  in  our  country  by  the  magnificent  public  and  private 
contribution  of  the  whole  people,  now  turning  against  the  propo- 
sition that  the  whole  people  shall  stretch  out  the  helping  hand  to 
the  children  and  youth  of  the  South. 

AORAT1FY1N6  feature  of  a  recent  number  of  The  Ameri- 
can Journal  of  Psychology  is  a  department  of  **  Notes  ^ 
upon  education.  The  most  important  note  is  upon  the  method  of 
observing  childreu  practiced  by  the  students  in  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Worcester.  It  has  been  attempted  at  this  school  to 
make  the  systematic  observation  of  children  a  part  of  the  regular 
school  work.  The  object  of  this  method  of  studjring  psychology 
is  to  put  the  students  into  closer  and  better  relations  with  chil- 
dren and  to  gather  facts  to  supplement  our  imperfect  knowledge 
of  child-nature.  The  students  improve  their  opportunities  to 
notice  carefully  the  spontaneous  activities  of  children  in  all  situa- 
tions, relations,  and  moods.  A  careful  record  is  made  of  the 
fitcts  observed,  for  which  blanks  are  provided,  ^*  giving  date, 
observer's  name,  iuitials  of  the  child  observed,  its  sex,  nationality, 
age,  and  the  length  of  time  between  making  the  observation  and 
recording  it.*'  These  records  are  classified  and  preserved.  More 
than  forty-eight  hundred  have  been  made  in  two  years,  a 
considerable  number  of  which  are  of  permanent  interest  and 
significance.  They  relate  to  such  matters  as  the  knowledge 
and  ignorance  of  children,  their  instincts,  their  abilities  in  various 
directions,  —  such  as  drawing,  letter-writing,  story-telling,  training 
of  animals,  etc.,  —  to  their  feelings,  memory,  imagination,  atten- 
tion, moral  sen? e,  etc. 

Of  course  this  method  of  studying  psychology  cannot  take  the 
place  of  regular  work  with  a  text-book ;  but  its  advantages  are 
evident,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  best  method  for  arousing  in  normal 
students  that  genuine  interest  in  children  which  is  so  excellent  a 
preparation  for  the  work  of  teaching.  Moreover,  if  every  normal 
school  in  the  country  would  seriously  attempt  such  systematic 
study  of  child-nature,  the  material  collected  might  prove  of  jgt&Bt 
psychological  importance. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  educational  department  of  Tlie 
Journal  of  Psychology,  under  the  editorial  management  of  one  so 
preeminently  qualified  to  treat  educational  topics  as  Prof.  G. 
Stanley  Hall,  will  be  continued  and  enlarged  in  succeeding 
numbers. 


MISCELLANY. 


OCCUPATIONS  OF  MANUAL  GRADUATES.*  —  I  am  much 
pleased  with  the  article  of  Mr.  Thorpe  in  the  February  number  of 
Education  on  "  History  and  Economics  in  Manual  Training  Schools." 
His  anxiety  that  the  pendulum  (to  adopt  Mr.  Harris's  admirable  figure) 
should  not  swing  our  way  too  far  is  both  timely  and  natural.  The 
friends  of  manual  training  are  certainly  in  danger  of  one-sidedness ; 
the  occasional  utterances  of  an  enthusiast,  or  the  headlong  action  of 
some  school  board  would  appear  to  show  that  some  advocates  of  manual 
training  actually  are  one-sided. 

Mr.  Thorpe  believes  in  manual  training,  and,  like  other  level-headed 
people,  he  believes  in  a  great  deal  else  besides.  He  does  not  overesti- 
mate the  importance  of  modern  history  and  economics  in  our  course  of 
study.  American  history,  English  history,  civics  (including  the  nature 
and  functions  of  our  national,  state,  and  municipal  government),  and 
the  elements  of  political  economy,  —  these  studies  form  a  chain  run- 
ning quite  through  our  three  years'  course  in  the  St.  Louis  school.  We 
have  thus  realized  very  closely  his  ideal. 

The  work,  especially  the  civics  and  economics,  is  intensely  interesting 
to  the  students,  and  it  stimulates  them  to  very  thoughtful  study.  But 
Mr.  Thorpe  makes  certain  predictions  touching  the  future  occupations 
of  manual  training  students  which  my  observations  do  not  seem  to 
justify.  He  says,  speaking  of  the  future  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia 
High  and  Manual  Training  School:  '^Many  will  become  mechanics; 
few  of  them  will  continue  studies  in  technical  school  or  college.  Sixty 
per  cent,  will  enter  great  manufacturing  establishments." 

We  assume. nothing  as  to  the  future  occupations  of  our  boys ^  we 
purposely  leave  the  choice  to  them,  and  they  are  able  to  choose  from, a 
very  wide  range  of  openings.  Allow  me  to  refer  to  the  graduates  of 
tjie  St.  Louis  school,  and  in  place  of  predicting  what  they  will  do,  let 
me  tell  what  they  have  done  or  are  doing. 

To  be  sure,  while  in  school,  mstny,  yea,  modt  of  the  boys  I  shall  refer 
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to  paid  tuition  fees ;  some  were  sons  of  rich  men,  but  the  larger  part 
were  sons  of  people  of  very  moderate  means,  and  no  small  proportion 
were  sons  of  poor  people  whose  fees  were  remitted.  The  fee  is  bat  a 
very  small  part  of  the  cost  of  sending  a  boy  to  school ;  his  board, 
clothes,  books,  and  incidentals  amount  to  more  than  double  the  fee. 
Hence  I  doubt  if  the  pecuniary  or  social  status  of  the  patrons  of  our 
school  is  any  better,  on  the  average,  than  that  of  the  patrons  of  city 
high  schools,  where  tuition  is  free,  as  in  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Boston, 
and  New  York. 

Now  the  carefully  kept  records  of  our  graduates  furnish  the  table 
below.  (It  will  be  understood  that  often  one  person  is  of  necessity 
counted  twice,  as,  for  instance,  a  young  man  may  be  a  draoghtsman 
and  at  the  same  time  connected  with  a  manufacturing  establishment.) 

PARTIAL  TABLE  OF  OCCUPATIONS  OF  ORADCATES  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  XAHUAL 

TRADIINO  SCHOOL. 


Tears. 

No.  In 

ClAM. 

Taken 

hlffaer 

eoonetof 

■tody. 

1888 
1884 
1886 
1886 
1887 

39 
29 
39 
45 
53 

9 
7 

13 
10 
17 

194 

55 

Mechanics, 
or  In  charge 
of  workmen. 


6 
1 
7 
4 
5 


33 


Teachers. 


0 
4 
5 
2 
0 


11 


In  baalnoM 
as  clerks, 
salesmen, 

or 
partners. 


9 
13 

9 
31 
14 


66 


Draughts- 

manor 
archltecU. 


4 
5 
3 
3 
8 


17 


I 

3 
10 
13 

6 


Several  whose  occupations  have  not  been  reported  are  very  likely  to 
be  either  mechanics  or  draughtsmen,  or  clerks,  but  the  large  nnmber 
who  enter  upon  higher  courses  of  study  is  very  nearly  exact,  as  is  the 
number  of  teachers.^ 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  is  a  good  showing,  nor  yet  that  it  is  a  btd 
one.  The  quality  of  these  young  men  is,  after  all,  determined  by  the 
way  in  which  they  do  the  work  they  have  chosen.  The  testimony  of 
parents,  employers,  and  associates  will  help  decide  the  important  ques- 
tion of  success  and  failure.  Such  testimony  I  have  given  quite  fuOy  in 
my  recently  published  book  on  the  methods,  aims,  and  results  of  the 
manual  training  school,  and  I  must  refer  my  readers  to  that  work.^ 


*  tkm  laal  eatalofne  of  our  school  gtves  In  detail  the  oconpattans  of  ovr  snd' 

s  I  know  them.   It  wlU  be  sent  on  application. 

«  The  Manual  Training  School,  D.  C.  Heath  A  Co.,  Boston,  1867. 
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As  criteria  of  do  small  significance,  I  there  give  the  average  monthly 
wages  of  such  as  are  earning  money.  I  hope  that  both  the  friends  and 
opponents  of  manual  training  will  read  the  figures  carefully. 

If  the  number  of  mechanics  is  unexpectedly  small,  it  must  be  under- 
stood that  either  the  graduates  found  that  they  had  no  great  mechani- 
cal power,  or  that  they  preferred  some  other  work ;  or  that  they  were 
able  to  earn  more  money  by  doing  something  else.  Any  one  of  these 
reasons  would  be  satisfactory. 

I  must  ask  all  who  read  this  brief  article  to  refrain  from  two  things. 
First :  from  inferring  that  the  8chool  is  to  any  extent  a  failure  because 
its  graduates  do  not  become  mechanics ;  and  second :  from  inferring 
that  some  of  our  graducUes  are  failures  because  they  do  become 
mechanics. 

It  must  all  the  while  be  borne  in  mind  that  our  graduates  are  as  fre^, 
yea,  they  are  freer  (pardon  the  use  of  such  a  comparative),  to  make  a 
wise  choice  of  occupation  than  the  average  young  man  of  the  same 
age;  and  again,  that  when  they  do  enter  upon  mechanical  pursuits, 
they  surely  help  to  raise  them  in  dignity  and  social  worth.  Cultivation 
and  skill  and  scientific  methods  have  raised  dentistry  and  engineering 
from  the  level  of  trades  to  that  of  professions.  In  the  same  way  all 
trades  are  to  be  transformed,  and  scores  of  new  occupations  are  to  be 
created,  which,  when  filled  by  educated  and  skilled  workers,  will  help  to 
do  away  with  all  demand  for  unskilled  and  uneducated  laborers  who 
justify  to  a  certain  extent  the  present  practice  of  assuming  that  the 
test  of  a  good  education  is  the  ability  to  direct  the  uneducated. 

Mr.  Thorpe's  anxiety  that  the  zeal  of  the  new  converts  to  the  cause 
of  manual  training  may  lead  them  to  look  chiefly  to  the  shops  and  their 
equipment  is  not  without  foundation.  I  could  name  a  case  where  a 
school  board  (or  a  committee  of  the  board)  voted  to  strike  literature 
and  English  composition  from  a  manual  training  school  curriculum, 
because  ^'  such  things  were  not  necessary  to  mechanics." 

When  I  chance  to  speak  to  strangers  of  examining  one  of  our  Caesar 
classes,  I  am  sure  to  be  met  with  a  look,  if  not  a  word,  of  surprise  that 
manual  training  students  study  Latin.  Even  those  who  are  emphatic 
in  decrying  economic  motives  and  '^bread-and-butter"  argumentB 
never  fail  to  ask,  mentally  at  least :  ''What  use  can  these  boys  ever 
expect  to  make  of  lAtin  ?  "  If  any  reader  of  this  article  finds  himself 
asking  the  same  question,  let  him  understand  that  he  is  making  two 
assumptions  which  I  hold  that  he  has  no  right  to  make,  namely :  that 
our  boys  are  training  to  be  mechanics,  and  that  mechanies  have  little 
need  of  education. 

St.  Louis,  Mo.  J  March,  1888. 
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THE  American  Institate  of  Instruction,  which  is  believed  to  be  tlie 
oldest  teachers'  organization  in  the  world,  will  hold  its  anniud 
meeting  at  Newport,  R.  I.,  July  9  to  13.  Indications  point  to  a  lai^ 
and  enthusiastic  gathering  from  New  England  and  the  Middle  States. 
Dr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  of  London,  the  distinguished  author  of  ^^  Lectures  on 
Teaching,"  will  speak  on  the  ^'Evolution  of  Character" ;  Nicholas  Mur- 
ray Butler,  of  New  York,  on  '' Manual  Training";  Prof.  A.  E.  Dol- 
bear,  of  Tufts  College,  on  '^  Recent  Advances  in  Electrical  Science  " ; 
A.  E.  Winship,  of  Boston,  on  ^'Genius  and  Circumstances  in  Educa- 
tion " ;  Edwin  D.  Mead,  of  the  Old  South  Historical  Course,  Boston, 
on  the  ^'  Importance  of  the  Study  of  History  " ;  President  L.  Clark 
Seelye,  of  Smith  College,  on  the  '*  Higher  Education  of  Women"; 
Miss  Bertha  Hintz,  of  the  Boston  Normal  SchooU  on  ^^  Drawing  in 
Schools";  W.  H.  Lambert,  of  Fall  River,  on  ''The  Extent  and 
Character  of  the  Study  of  English  Authors  " ;  and  J.  B.  Sharland, 
of  Boston,  on  ''  Music  in  the  School-room."  There  will  also  be  other 
speakers  of  eminence.  While  the  main  interest  will  be  educational, 
there  will,  as  in  former  years,  be  no  lack  of  elements  pleasing  to  the 
general  public ;  for  the  citizens  of  Newport  seem  to  be  vying  with  the 
oflScers  of  the  Institute  to  make  the  occasion  one  of  delightful  recrea- 
tion as  well  as  of  positive  intellectual  benefit.  Hotels  offer  generous 
reductions,  railroad  fares  are  placed  very  low,  and  membership,  on 
Which  all  these  courtesies  are  conditioned,  is  open  to  all,  whether  teach- 
ers or  not,  and  is  easily  secured  at  the  meeting.  Bulletins  giving  com- 
plete details  to  date  will  be  issued  about  the  middle  of  April,  May,  and 
June  to  all  whose  names  are  sent  to  George  A.  Littlefield,  Superin- 
tendent of  Schools,  Newport,  R.  I. 

THE  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United  States  will 
hold  its  thirty-seventh  annual  meeting  in  San  Francisco,  July  17 
to  20.  There  are  indications  of  an  immense  gathering.  Every  state 
and  territory  will  be  represented,  and  also  many  foreign  countries. 
The  teachers  of  California  and  the  people  of  San  Francisco  are  making 
elaborate  preparations  for  the  success  of  the  meeting  and  the  comfort 
and  entertainment  of  their  guests.  The  splendid  record  made  hereto- 
fore by  that  state,  on  the  occasion  of  similar  great  gatherings  within 
its  borders,  will  be  undoubtedly  well  maintained.  The  meeting  will  be 
supplemented  by  many  delightful  excursions.  The  rates  for  the  roond 
trip,  including  membership  fee  of  $2.00,  are  as  follows :  From  Boston, 
$95.75  ;  New  York,  $93.75  ;  Philadelphia,  $92.25  ;  Washington,  $90.50 ; 
New  Orleans,  $69.50 ;  Cincinnati,  $79.00;  St.  Louis,  $69.50  ;  Buffalo, 
$88.50;  Chicago,  $74.50 ;  Missouri  River  points,  862.00.    The  ^ssocta- 
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Hon  Bulletin^  giving  all  information  concerning  the  meeting,  will  soon 
be  issued,  and  may  be  obtained  of  Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento, 
California. 


THE  National  Council  of  Education  will  meet  this  year  in  San 
Francisco,  July  13  to  17.  The  programme  will  be  as  follows: 
On  Friday,  S.  H.  Peabody,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Higher  Education,  will  speak  on  ''The  Elective  System  in  Colleges" ; 
and  C.  C.  Rounds,  of  New  Hampshire,  chairman  of  Committee  on 
Educational  Literature,  on  ''  Books  on  Pedagogy."  Saturday,  Matilda 
S.  Cooper,  of  New  York,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Education  of 
Girls,  will  discuss  "What  is  Best,  and  how  Secured";  and  E.  E. 
White,  of  Ohio,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Technical  Education, 
will  speak  of  the  "  Relation  of  Public  Schools  to  Industry."  Monday, 
J.  W.  Stearns,  of  Wisconsin,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Elementary 
Education,  will  speak  of  "Waste  in  Education";  and  H.  S.  Tarbell, 
of  Rhode  Island,  will  give  the  Report  of  Committee  on  City  School 
Systems.  The  business  meeting  of  the  Council  will  be  held  Tuesday 
morning.  Much  profit  is  expected  from  the  discussions  of  the  above 
topics. 


NOTES  ON  EDUCATION  IN  WYOMING  TERRITORY.— 
We  must  look  to  Wyoming,  the  youngest  of  the  sisterhood  of 
Commonwealths,  for  the  least  illiteracy.  There  are  reasons  for  this 
anomaly.  Among  them  the  fact  that  the  stock  business  has  been  the 
leading  industry.  This  business  requires  for  its  successful  pursuit  capi- 
tal, care,  and  intelligence,  rather  than  mere  manual  labor.  As  a  result 
the  sparse  but  quite  evenly  distributed  population  is  of  somewhat  differ- 
ent character  from  that  incident  to  sections  where  mining  and  small 
farming  have  first  attracted  attention.  Men  of  wealth,  culture,  and  re- 
finement have  sought  health  and  a  new  home  in  this  new  industry  of  the 
mountains.  With  this  explanation  it  is  not  strange  that  the  capital  of 
the  TeiTitory,  Cheyenne,  has  long  had  the  reputation  of  being  the 
richest  c\iy  per  capita  in  the  United  States — the  magic  city. 

Another  anomaly,  quite  in  keeping  with  the  first:  Wyoming  taxes 
herself  five  times  as  liberally  for  university  education ;  optional  from 
two  to  ^ye  times  as  liberally  for  primary  and  secondary  education  as  her 
model  sister,  Michigan. 

For  at  least  three  months  in  each  year,  for  all  between  the  ages  of 
seven  and  sixteen,  education  is  compulsory,  and  to  all  residents  of  the 
Territory  between  five  and  twenty-one,  from  primary  school  to  university 
included,  is  absolutelv  free. 
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Outside  city  limits,  eight  children  of  school  age  are  m  siifficieiit  biiii 
to  petition  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  school  district.  Sacfa  organi- 
zation carries  with  it  the  guaranty  of  at  least  $150  aDooallj  from  the 
territorial  treasury,  independent  of  any  local  tax  that  may  be  Toted. 

It  is  hard  for  the  citv-bred  to  conceive  the  necessary  condoct  of 
country  schools  other  than  crude.  He  sees  only  the  contrast  in  outward 
form ;  he  regards  a  lack  of  form  a  sign  of  weakness.  The  results  often 
betray  the  fallacy  of  this  judgment.  Under  competent  instmction,  in- 
dividual effort  makes  rapid  strides  in  character  and  mind-baildimg.  Oor 
boys  from  the  country  are  frequently  the  best-disciplined  workers. 

A  still  greater  contrast  occurs  where  culture  must  train  itself  anew, 
subject  to  the  spatial  limitations  and  conditions  of  our  sparsely  settled 
tablelands.  Where  neighbors  are  near  at  ten  and  twenty  miles,  schalais 
must  migrate  with  teachers, — who  assume  many  duties  in  loco  paretUu^ 
—  a  fortnight  and  a  month  at  a  place ,  from  ranch  to  ranch,  unless,  per- 
chance, as  frequently  happens,  all  the  scholars  belong  to  tbe  sane 
household. 

No  pains  are  spared  to  render  the  high  schools  of  the  towns  as  efficient 
as  well  paid  and  competent  teachers  can  make  them,  with  results  quite 
as  flattering  as  those  of  the  better  schools  of  the  East,  coapled,  we 
fancy,  with  a  deal  more  health  and  originality. 

A  beautiful  university  building  has  just  been  completed  and  famished 
at  Laramie  City.  In  September,  1887,  the  literary  department  of  the 
university  was  organized,  with  ex-Governor  Dr.  John  W.  Hoyt  as  i»ed* 
dent,  assisted  by  an  able  faculty.  No  less  than  sixty-three  stodents 
were  entered  at  the  first  examination,  and  the  success  and  permanency 
of  the  institution  is  already  assured. 

P^sident  Hoyt  is  already  familiar  to  older  Eastern  educators,  as 
prominent  in  framing  the  school  system  in  Wisconsin,  as  thrice  repre- 
senting the  United  States  in  international  councils  on  education,  and 
especially  as  an  able  and  lucid  writer  on  the  science  of  his  professioo. 

For  a  decade,  President  Hoyt  has  been  intimately  connected  with  the 
development  of  the  Territory,  first  as  its  governor,  and  since  as  an 
honored  and  influential  citizen.  It  is  largely  to  his  counsels  and  efforts 
that  a  broad  and  liberal  policy  in  educational  matters  has  prevailed  and 
that  higher  education  has  been  launched  so  early  and  on  so  promising 
a  basis  as  an  organic  and  crowning  factor  in  the  educational  system  of 
Wyoming. 
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Technical  Education  in  England. — The  "Executive  Committee 
of  the  North  of  England  Branch  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Technical  Education  "  have  just  passed  a  series  of  seven 
resolutions  respecting  the  subject  of  their  special  interest.  These 
resolutions  apply  chiefly  to  conditions  peculiar  to  the  English  system 
of  education,  but  the  three  following  are  pertinent  to  the  subject  as 
agitated  in  the  United  States  :  — 

1.  "  That  public  funds  (rates  and  taxes)  should  not  be  employed  to 
meet  the  current  expenses  of  teaching  specific  trades. 

2.  ''  That  it  is  undesirable  that  instruction  in  the  use  of  tools  should 
be  introduced  into  primary  schools  as  a  grant-earning  subject. 

3.  ''That  it  is  desirable  that,  when  specific  trades  are  taught  in 
technical  schools,  the  practical  teaching  of  each  trade  should  be  under 
the  general  direction  of  a  committee,  consisting  mainly  of  members  of 
that  trade  ;  that  the  teaching  should  be  given  in  the  evening,  and  should 
be  restricted  to  pupils  actually  engaged  in  the  respective  trades,  and 
that,  when  specific  trades  are  taught,  any  deficiency  in  current  expenses 
should  be  guaranteed  by  the  trade  of  the  district." 

The  last  resolution,  it  will  be  seen,  has  been  framed  with  a  view  to 
keeping  peace  with  the  trades  unions. 

A  delegation  representing  the  School  Boards  of  fifteen  large  towns 
in  addition  to  that  of  London  had  an  interview  recently  with  the  heads 
of  the  Education  Department  to  urge  upon  government  certain  amend- 
ments to  the  Technical  Instruction  Bill,  which  is  again  before  parlia- 
ment. Rev.  J.  R.  Diggle,  chairman  of  the  London  Board,  represented 
that  the  desire  was  not  to  teach  specific  trades,  but  to  give  such 
instruction  to  those  who  should  hereafter  become  handicraftsmen  as 
would  enable  them  the  better  to  carry  on  their  trade.  "  It  was,"  he 
said,  "  desirable  that  the  code  should  be  drawn  with  so  much  freedom 
as  would  leave  local  authorities  full  powers  to  carry  out  such  manual 
and  industrial  training  and  commercial  instruction  as  might  be  suited  to 
the  several  wants  of  their  own  communities." 

ExPENDtruRES  OF  THE  LONDON  ScHOOL  BoARD.  —  According  to  the 
report  of  the  Finance  Committee  the  expenditure  of  the  London  School 
Board  from  November  29,  1870,  to  September  29,  1887,  amounts  to 
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within  a  fraction  of  twenty  million  poonds,  or  above  $80,000,000,  of 
which  the^  citizens  of  London  have  contributed  in  rates  apwrnida  of  ooe 
million,  one  hundred  and  fifty-four  thousand  poands,  or  aomediiii 
over  06,600,000.  The  estimates  for  the  year  ending^  March  i5,  1^ 
amount  to  £1,146,141.  The  present  Board  has  made  every  effort  t» 
economize,  and  has  actually  reduced  the  gross  cost  per  ci^Mta  fros 
£8.  Os.  lOd.  to  £2.  18s.  lid.  The  registers  for  1887-M  show  u 
enrollment  of  400,000  children  in  the  Board  schools,  with  an  mttendaiiee 
of  about  350,000.  The  Board  possesses  360  school-houses,  boflt  wilk 
the  most  complete  adaptations  to  their  uses  and  fitted  with  the  moit 
modem  appliances.  In  each  school  30  scholars  are  reckoned  for  te 
head  teacher,  40  scholars  for  each  senior  pupil  teacher,  and  one  anist* 
ant  teacher  to  every  additional  60  scholars.  In  reality,  an  sssistaiit 
has  been  allowed  for  every  50  scholars.  About  300  vacancies  oeov 
each  year  in  the  teaching  staff. 

Manual  Imstrcction  in  Gkbmakt.  —  An  association  has  beea 
formed  in  Grermany  for  promoting  manual  work  as  a  part  of  geseial 
education.  A  normal  school,  or  training  seminary  for  teachers,  foonded 
by  the  Association,  was  opened  at  Leipzig  in  July  last,  and  the  wock- 
shops  of  the  schools  of  that  city  were  placed  at  its  disposal.  ThitlMr 
have  come  teachers  from  all  parts  of  Grermany  to  take  advantage  of 
the  instruction.  The  training  includes  three  kinds  of  work :  carpentry, 
wood-carving,  and  modeling  in  cardboard.  The  charge  for  a  four 
weeks'  course  of  training,  including  the  material  used,  is  abont  %!%• 
The  lessons  occupy  twenty-seven  hours  a  week  for  the  principal  work, 
and  eighteen  hours  for  the  accessory.  Wednesday  and  Satorday  after- 
noons are  devoted  to  lectures  and  conferences.  The  professed  end  of 
the  training  is  to  enable  teachers  to  introduce  their  pupils,  little  by 
little,  through  their  own  experiences  into  the  world  of  work,  to  familiar- 
ize  them  through  their  own  observations  with  the  properties  of  the 
materials  most  important  in  civilized  life,  and  to  accustom  them  to  tiie 
use  of  ordinary  tools. 

Free  Schools  in  Prussia.  —  The  Prussian  constitution  of  1850 
declared  that  instruction  should  be  gratuitous  in  the  elementary  schools, 
but  so  far  the  provision  has  remained  a  dead  letter.  For  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  purpose  a  project  of  law  was  introduced  into  the 
Landtag  in  January  of  this  year.  The  appropriation  called  for  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  five  million  dollars.  If  granted,  it  will  furnish 
for  the  support  of  the  schools  about  $96  for  every  principal  teacher, 
$48  for  a  first  assistant,  and  $23  for  each  additional  assistant.  In 
return  for  these  subsidies  the  communes  will  be  required  to  dispense 
with  tuition  fees.    According  to  the  latest  statistics  the  number  of 
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public  primary  schools  in  Prussia  is  33,919,  employing  58,872  male 
teachers,  and  6,846  female  teachers. 

Attendance  upon  German  Universities.  —  The  attendance  upon 
twenty  of  the  twenty-one  universities  of  the  German  Empire  for  the 
winter  semester  of  1888  was  26,984  as  against  26,922  for  the  corre- 
sponding semester  of  1887.  The  university  not  included  is  Wurz- 
bourg,  which  had  1,560  students  in  1887.  For  the  semester  of  1888 
the  students  were  distributed  so  far  as  specified  as  follows :  Theology, 
5,794  ;  Law,  5,769  ;  Medicine,  6,650  ;  PhUosophy,  8,725. 

Over-pressure  in  Germany.  —  At  the  science  Congress,  held  at 
Wiesbaden  during  the  present  year.  Professor  Preyer  arraigned  the 
high-pressure  system  of  the  German  gymnasia  in  a  speech  bristling 
with  statistics.  The  London  Journal  of  Education  gives  the  following 
summary  of  his  statements  :  — 

1.  In  the  year  1885-86,  of  the  29,330  pupils  in  the  higher 
schools  only  14  per  cent,  passed  the  final  examination. 

2.  Only  one  fourth  of  these  were  under  19  years  of  age ;  one  fourth 
were  over  21. 

3.  Not  one  third  of  the  sixth  form  goes  up  for  the  final  examina- 
tion. In  the  Realschulen  the  percentage  was  only  8,  owing  to  so  many 
pupils  leaving  before  they  reach  the  sixth  form. 

4.  In  the  year  1885-86,  only  5.8  per  cent,  of  the  total  number  of 
pupils  in  Prussia  obtained  the  certificate  for  the  shortened  military 
service  of  one  year.  More  than  60  per  cent,  of  the  pupils  proceed  to 
a  trade  or  to  commercial  occupations  badly  equipped. 

5.  Not  one  third  of  those  who  have  passed  the  examination  entitling 
to  one  year's  service  are  able  to  pass  the  medical  test,  the  general 
physique  becoming  worse  every  year. 

6.  Of  those  entitled  to  serve  only  one  year,  about  one  fourth  are 
short-sighted.  Of  the  full-service  men  44.9  per  cent.,  of  the  short- 
service  men  31.9  per  cent.,  are  short-sighted.  Of  the  full-service  men 
26.7  per  cent.,  and  of  the  short-service  men  34.7  per  cent.,  are  dis- 
qualified at  the  medical  examination,  mostly  on  account  of  general 
weakness. 

7.  Of  the  short-service  men  80.1  per  cent.,  and  of  the  long-service 
men  55.9  per  cent.,  were  rejected  provisionally  at  the  first  medical 
examination. 

8.  Of  the  short-service  men  (accepted)  18.5  per  cent.,  of  the 
long-service  men  (accepted)  1.1  per  cent.,  are  short-sighted. 

A.  T.  s. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA- 
TURE  UPON  EDUCATION. 


The  followlDg  blbliogrmphy  of  corrent  periodical  literature  Ineludea  artlclea  npon  edi 
tlon  and  other  tal:t)ecte  calcalatetl  to  Interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  perlodk»ls  not 
nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  Importance  to  teaeben  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  mentioned  In  notes. 


AnimaU,  llie  Reasoning  Power  of. 
Edmund  Kirko.  North  American  Be- 
9iew^  March. 

Art  and  Morality.    Col.  Robert  G. 
"*    IngerKoll.      A'or^*    American    Hevieip, 
Mari'h. 

AtU^qtiou,  Morbid  States  of.  Sci- 
ence^ .March  16. 

A  r/'sume  of  Ribot*8  article  in  the 
Hevue  Phibttophiqur  for  Febnuiry. 

AttificheStudicn.  Arthur  Mii8i*hh6- 
fer.     De.ntiche  Hundschau^  March. 

lieggiirs-  Rol)ert  Ix>ui8  Stevenm>n. 
Scritiuer's^  March. 

Beitrflge  zur  Entwiclcluuga-go- 
sohichte  Spinoza's.  IV.  Ludwie 
BuHM'.  Zeit9chr\ft flir  l*hUo»nphie  una 
philoitupiitche  Kriiik  Zvceite»  Ue/t. 

Books.  A  Shelf  of  old  Books  — 
Ijcigh  Hunt.  Mrs.  James  T.  Fields. 
Scnlmer'ti^  March. 

Bridgman,  I^uru,  A  Second.  Sci- 
tnce^  February  24. 

ChristlHnitv  and  the  Secular  Spirit. 
R.  S.  MacArthur.  AVir  Princeton 
Beviete^  March. 

Consciousness.  The  Ante-chamber 
of.  Francis  Speir.  Jr.  Fttpular  Sci- 
ence Monthlf^  March. 

The  writer  sent  questions  relating 
to  unconscious  intellectual  activity 
to  students  and  professional  men. 

Many  interesting  replies  giving 
personal  experiences  are  cited. 

Constitution  of  the  Tnited  States, 
The.  (Concluded.)  llie  United 
SUtes  Minister.  Nineteenth  Century^ 
March. 

Contraction  and  the  Remedy.  Sen. 
W.  M.  Stewart.  Abrf*  American 
Beriew^  March. 

Copyright  Question,  The  Anglo- 
Amerlean.  Wewtmintter  Benetc^ 
March. 

Dahry  SdiooU.  Walter  S.  B.  Mc- 
Laren.   IbriniuMf  Betiew^  March. 

Advocates  the  founding  by  the 
English  ffOTemment  of  a  national 
•y^em  of  agrlcalfearal  edooatlon. 


Darwin*s  Ekiucation.  Popular  Sd" 
ence  Monthly^  March. 

An  editorial. 

Darwin's  Working  Life,  Glimpses 
at.  Wm.  H.  Larrabee.  Pioputar  8ci» 
etice  Moutfihjy  March. 

Dawes  Bill,  'Hie,  and  the  Indians. 
JaineH  B.  Thayer.      Atlantic^  March. 

Domestic  Service  and  Democracy. 
Edward  Salmon.  Fortnightly  Beview^ 
March. 

Eckhart,  Meister.  O.  PlOmacher. 
Zeitschrifl  fur  Philosophic  und  phiUh 
sophische  Kritik\  Ztceites  Heft, 

Economic  Literature,  Recent.  John 
Rae.     Contemporarff  Beview^  March. 

Economic  Outlook,  Present  and 
ProsiMK^tive.  Part  II.  Hon.  David 
A.  Wells.  Popular  Scietice  JfoatiUy, 
March. 

Education  in  the  United  States. 
Sanitarian^   January   and    Fehraary. 

All  abstract  of  the  report  of  tM 
Comiuissiouers  of  Education  for 
1884-8.5. 

Elei'trio  Motor  and  its  Applications, 
The.  Franklin  Leonard  Pope.  SerOh 
ner*8^  March. 

A  valuable  historical  sketch. 

Emerson.  Gamaliel  Bradford,  Jr. 
New  Princeton  Beview^  March. 

Emimition.  Restriction  of.  Ed- 
ward W.  Bemis,  th.d.  Andover  J2a- 
eietr,  March. 

"  English  as  She  Is  Taught.'*  Om- 
(iiry,  lurch. 

An  editorial. 

English  Literature,  The  Study  of. 
Professor  Dowden.  Fininigkaf  Be- 
riete,  March. 

Contains  valuable  suggestions  in 
renird  to  methods  of  Instruction. 

English  People:  Who  are  *' the 
English  People**?  An  Englishman. 
National  Beriew^  >[aroh. 

Ethical  Relations  of  Absolate  Ideal- 
ism and  Naturalism,  The  Present. 
Henry  Calderwood.  New  PrimceUm 
jRenetr,  March. 
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Europe  versus  the  United  States. 
G.  T.  Bettany.  Contemporary  Beview^ 
March. 

Evolution.  Maior  J.  W.  Powell  on 
Evolution  in  Civilized  Man.  Science^ 
March  9. 

'i'his  valuable  paper  was  read  at 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  Anthropo- 
logical Society  in  Washington,  March 
6. 

Examinations  Examined.  West' 
minster  Review^  March. 

A  vigorous  arraignment  of  the 
English  system  of  examinations. 
While  the  continental  system  of  ex- 
aminations aims  at  developing  every 
mental  faculty,  the  English  educa- 
tional examinations,  ^^  as  far  as  they 
form  an  inherent  part  of  teaching," 
are  **  either  testing  or  repetitive,  exer- 
cising only  one  principal  faculty  of 
the  mind-^the  memory." 

Fashion,  The  Law  of.  N.  S.  Shaler. 
Atlantic^  March. 

Fatigue,  L4I)  et  i'entrainement.  F. 
Lagrange.  Jievue  Scientijique^  Febru- 
ary 18. 

Female  Poaching  on  Male  Preserves. 
Westminster  Review,  March. 

Fiction,  The  Prolitable  Reading  of. 
Thomas  Hardy.     Forum^  March. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  Lettres  inedites 
de.  Henry  Dallemagne.  Nouvelle 
Revue,  February'  15. 

Franklin's  Home  and  Host  in 
France.  John  Bigelow.  Century, 
March. 

Free  Ti*ade  and  the  Economists. 
C.  A.  Cripps.  National  Review^ 
March. 

French  Revolutionary  Models,  A 
Few  Words  on.  John  Movley,  m.p. 
Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

Gardens,  Poor  Men's.  Earl  Fortes- 
cue.    Nineteenth  Century,  March. 

Garibaldi's  Memoirs.  Karl  Blind. 
Contemporary  Review,  Mai*ch. 

Gray,  Asa.  J.  D.  D.  American 
Journal  of  Science,  March. 

Gusto,  Fisiologia  del.  E.  Mancini. 
Nuova  Antologia^  February. 

Hegel,  Mein  VerhSltniss  Zu.  Ed- 
uard  von  Hartmann.  Philosophische 
Monatshefte,  Heft  6u.  6. 

Hidalgo :  The  Washington  of  Mex- 
ico. II.  Francis  Courtenay  Baylor. 
New  PrinceUtn  Review,  March. 

Hypnotisme  et  Suggestions.  Paul 
Even.  Revue  du  Monde  Latin,  Febru- 
ary. 

Ice-supplv  and  its  Dangers,  Our. 
T.  Mitchell  Piniddenj  m.d.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  March. 


Immigration  by  Passport.  T.  T. 
Munger.     Century,  March. 

Inheritance,  Curious  Facts  of. 
Popular  Science  Monthly,,  March. 

Reprinted  from  Chambers^s  Journal. 

Insistent  and  Fixed  Ideas.  Edward 
Cowles,  M.D.  American  Journal  of 
Psychology,  Februarv. 

Istituti  di  E  missfone,  II  Riordhia- 
mento  degli.  M.  Ferraris.  Nuova 
Antologia,  February. 

Japan,    Foreign    Jurisdiction     in. 

E.  H.  House.     New  Princeton  Review, 
March. 

Japanese  Art:  Is  Japanese  Art 
Extinct?  Marcus  B.  Huish.  Nine- 
teentJi  Century,  March. 

Language  —  Reason.  Prof .  F.  Max 
Mtlller.    Nature,  March  1. 

Law,  I-.ogic,  and  Government. 
Alexander  Johnston.  New  Princeton 
Review,  March. 

Life :  Ix>ng  Lite  and  how  to  Attain 
it.  Dr.  J.  Buraey  Yeo.  Nineteenth 
Centwy^  March. 

Based  upon  Professor  Humphrey's 
report  on  '*  Old  Age  "  and  other  recent 
publications;  discusses  the  condi- 
tions of  longevity,  and  contains  inter- 
esting facts. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  The  Call  to 
Arms.  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay.     Centttry^  March. 

Lion*8  Side  of  the  J  Jon  Question, 
The.  Gail  Hamilton.  North  Ameri- 
can Review,  March. 

A  discussion  of  the  Indian  question. 

IJterature,  Some  Aspects  of  Mod- 
em. Hamilton  Wright  Mabie.  New 
Princeton  Review,  March. 

Marriage  Celebration  in  the  Colo- 
nies, The.  Frank  Gay  lord  Cook. 
Atlantic,  March. 

Maupassant,  Guy  De.  Henry 
James.     Fortnightly  Review^  March. 

Men,  The  Swarming  of.  Leonard 
Courtney,  m.p.  Nineteenth  Century, 
March. 

Mendelssohn*s  Letters  to  Moscheles. 
From  the  manuscripts  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Felix  Moscheles.    il.    William 

F.  Apthorp.     Scribner^s,  March. 
Mind  Training.     Catharine  Aiken. 

Century,  March. 

An  open  letter. 

Mvers,  Frederic  W.  H.,  Poet  and 
Critic.  Anna  Laurens  Dawes.  An- 
dover  Review,  March. 

Negro  Question  in  the  United 
States,  The.  George  W.  Cable. 
Contemporary  Review,  March. 

A  long  and  valuable  paper. 

Neurology,  On  the  relation  of,  to 
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reprea<>nutlon  of  the  soul  of  niAii. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  pictures  (CL) 
for  cliildren,  beghining  with  the 
master  inTiting  the  small  boy  to  be- 
come his  disciple,  in  the  following 
colloquy :  M.  *^  Come,  boy,  learn  to 
be  wise/'  P.  ''What  does  that 
mean,  to  be  wist'^**  M.  **To  under- 
stand rightly'^  (M.  means  Magister; 
P.  means  Pner):  and  ending  with  a 
view  of  the  final  resurrection  and 
the  last  judgment,  where  Gabriel  is 
blowing  his  horn  and  the  souls  of 
men  are  rising  in  multitudes  for  a 
judMum  txtremum.  And  all  this  from 
John  Amos  Comenius,  that  ^*  brave 
old  man,  the  fame  of  whose  worth 
has  been  trumpeted  as  far  as  more 
than  three  languages  could  carry  it,^' 
and  who,  according  to  Cotton  Math- 
er's Magnalia,  was  invited  in  lGo4  to 
become  the  president  of  Harvard 
College ! 

Let  every   pedagogue    study   this 
book. 


Introduction  to  Cii  mimical  Soi- 
BNCE.  By  R.  V.  Williams,  a.m., 
Instructor  in  Chemistry.  English 
High  School.  Boston:  Ginn  A  Co. 
18&.    Pp.  214.    Price,  90  cenU. 

A  careful  scrutiny  of  this  new 
chemistry  seems  to  Justify  the  wis- 
dom of  the  author  in  preparing  '^  A 
working  chemistry  on  the  inductive 
plan — brief,  bat  adequate."  As  the 
prevailing  complaint  among  teachers 
of  chemistry  is  that  the  classes 
assigned  them  are  so  large,  Mr. 
Williams  has  made  use  of  experi- 
ments that  are  ^*  so  simple  that  most 
of  them  can  be  performed  by  the 
average  pupil  without  assistance 
from  the  teacher."  With  experi- 
ments that  do  not  require  expen- 
sive apparatus  or  chemicals,  with 
a  logical  following  of  the  inductive 
plan,  though  made  so  simple  as  to  be 
easily  understood,  this  new^text-book 
ought  to  find  a  ready  market. 


FfLTON  A,  Tbueblood^s  Chabt.  Il- 
lustrating the  principles  of  voeal 
expression  (based  upon  *^  llie  FUI- 
osophy  of  the  Human  Voice,**  by 
Dr.  James  Rush).  By  Robert  I.  FU- 
ton,  A.M.,  and  Thomas  C  Tme- 
blood«  A.M.,  associate  founders  and 
directors  of  the  University  School 
of  Oratory,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
compilers  of  "*•  Fulton  So  Tmeblood's 
Choice  Readings."  Boston:  Ginn 
&  Co.  Mailing  price,  $3.  '^  Choice 
Readings ''  and  ''  Chart "  together, 
postpaid.  $8.60.  liberal  d&oonnt 
to  booksellers,  elocutionists,  and 
pupils. 

The  Chart  is  96x60  inches  in  size, 
printed  on  extra  strong  paper,  mount- 
ed on  rollers,  and  bound  In  muslin; 
and  it  contains  more  subject-matter  in 
a  given  space  than  any  similar  chart 
heretofore  published.  The  illustrative 
figures  and  the  type  are  large  enough 
to  be  clearly  seen  by  the  teacher  or 
pupil  who  stands  near  the  chart.  No 
attempt  has  been  made  to  do  away 
with  the  blackboard  by  using  extra 
large  figures  and  type. 

The  Manual  Training  School. 
By  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  the  Manual 
Training  School.  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis.  Boston:  D.  C. 
Heath  &  Co.    Pp.374.    Price,  $a. 

The  author  clearly  shows  how  a 
manual  training  school  should  be  con- 
ducted. He  gives  courses  of  study, 
programmes  of  dally  exercises,  and 
excellent  and  numerous  drawings 
and  descriptions  of  class-work  in 
wood  and  metal.  Dr.  Woodward  has 
tried  the  methods  here  set  forth  and 
has  carried  out  the  courses  of  In- 
struction in  shopwork  and  drawing 
in  the  manual  training  school  of 
which  he  is  director.  Part  of  the 
book  is  made  up  of  the  addresses  on 
this  important  subject  which  Dr. 
Woodward  has  at  different  times 
delivered,  llie  work  is  mors  valu- 
able on  this  account,  for  the  author 
has  thus  had  the  criticisms  of  the 
public,  and  the  chance  to  profit 
thereby,      llie   illustrations   of    the 
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book,  especially  those  of  the  work 
in  wood  and  metal,  are  exceedingly 
clear  and  well  executed.  The  typog- 
raphy and  mechanical  construction 
of  the  book  show  superior  taste. 


A  New  Plan  of  the  Acropolis 
OP  Athens.  Size  of  plate,  22x15 
inches.  Plate  paper,  $2.  Heavy 
parchment  paper,  $2.50.  Town- 
send  Mac  Coun,  150  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 

The  drawings  for  this  plate  have 
just  been  completed  at  Athens  by  Mr. 
S.  B.  P.  Trowbridge,  of  the  American 
-School.  It  brings  together  the  results 
of  the  latest  investigations  undertaken 
by  the  Greek  Archaeological  Society, 
by  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose,  the  Director  of 
the  British  School,  and  by  Dr.  William 
D5rpfeld,  the  Director  of  the  German 
Institute. 

It  shows  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
past  few  years;  the  extensive  wall 
foundations  located  along  the  north 
side ;  the  large  temple  found  south  of 
the  Erectheion,  pronounced  by  Mr. 
Penrose  to  be  the  Cecropion,  though 
Dr.  Dorpfeld  claims  it  to  have  been 
the  earlier  temple  of  Athena;  the 
remains  of  the  Chalkotheke  in  the 
northwest  section,  now  definitely 
located  by  an  inscription  found  on  the 
spot  (heretofore  it  has  been  supposed 
to  have  been  at  the  east  end) ;  the 
steps  found  on  the  north  side,  and 
corrections  in  the  walls  of  the 
acropolis. 

The  plate  appeals  directly  to  the 
professors  of  Greek  and  history  in 
our  educational  institutions,  and  will 
be  found  of  exceedingly  great  interest 
to  all  students  of  art,  and  to  the  large 
class  of  cultivated  persons  who  of 
late  years  have  taken  an  interest  in 
archaeological  research.  It  is  almost 
essential  to  any  library,  public  or  pri- 
vate. Sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 
price  by  the  publisher. 


The  Hereafter.  Twentv-three  an- 
swers bv  as  many  religious  teach- 
ers to  the  question,  Wnat  are  the 
strongest  proofs  and  arguments  hi 
support  of  the  belief  in  a  life  here- 
after? Boston:  D.  Lothrop  Co, 
Price,  60  cents.    Paper,  25  cents. 

This  s^ies  of  articles  was  published 
in  the  Christmas  number  of  the  Her- 
aid  in  answer  to  the  question,  What 
are  the  strongest  proofs  and  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  belief  of  a 
life  hereafter?  The  contributors  to  the 
series  include  representative  preachers 
and  teachers  of  nearly  every  religious 
denomination  in  the  country,  and 
what  they  have  to  say  from  their 
individual  standpoints  upon  the  sub- 
ject is  of  remarkable  interest.  The 
twenty-three  papers  given  are  admi- 
rable specimens  of  how  much  can  be 
said  in  a  few  words.  The  writers  are 
such  men  as  James  Freeman  Clarke, 
Joseph  Cook,  Dr.  Bartol,  Brooke 
Herford,  etc.  Those  who  did  not 
see  these  articles  when  they  first 
came  out  will  be  very  glad  to  obtain 
them  in  the  form  of  a  book,  as  pre- 
sented by  D.  Lothrop  Co. 

The  Outline  op  Natural  Philo- 
sophy FOR  Schools.  By  J.  D. 
Everett,  d.c.l.,  f.r.s.  216  engrav- 
ings. New  York:  D.  Appleton  A 
Co.     1887.    Pp.  336. 

The  repuhlication  of  Dr.  Everett's 
text-book  on  natural  philosophy  will 
be  widely  welcomed  by  the  teachers 
of  this  important  and  interesting 
study.  The  order  of  treatment  will 
strike  many  teachers  as  excellent. 
This  order  is  as  follows :  Dynamics, 
hydrostatics,  beat,  light,  sound,  mag- 
netism, electricity. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  every  teacher 
of  physics  will  find  this  book  of 
great  service.  It  will  rapidly  go 
into  use  as  a  text-book  in  our  schools. 
It  is  evidently  prepared  with  great 
care  by  a  great  scholar,  a  careful 
student,  and  a  dose  observer  of  na- 
ture. 
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The  Order  of  Words  in  thk 
Anciekt  Lanouages,  Compared 

WITH  THAT  of  THE  MODERN  LAN- 
GUAGES. By  Henri  Weil.  Trans- 
lated by  Charles  W.  Super,  th.d.. 
President  Ohio  University.  Bos- 
ton: Ginn  A  Co.    1887.    Pp.  114. 

'Hiis  is  a  philosophical  discussion  of 
the  subject  announced  upon  the  title- 
page,  and  will  be  especially  interest- 
ing to  students  of  language.  Many 
parts  of  it  would  be  read  with  in- 
terest by  any  one. 

It  is  a  yaluable  addition  to  this 
subject,  which  has  never  received 
from  schools  any  more  attention  than 
It  deserves. 

EAsr  Lessons  in  French.  By  James 
A.  Harrison  and  R.  £.  Blackwell, 
M.A.  Special  terms  for  introduc- 
tion. Published  by  John  £.  Potter 
Sl  Co.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Pp.  410. 
Price,  91.25. 

This  work  is  new  and  original,  and 
the  study  of  French  is  made  very 
much  easier  than  where  a  mass  of 
unnecessary  matter  Is  dragged  into 
the  work.  The  plan  of  the  book  is  to 
secure  a  thorough  mastery  of  the  lan- 
guage and  at  the  same  time  make  it 
attractive  and  interesting  to  the  pupil. 
The  book  is  bound  in  a  handsome 
style  and  does  not  look  like  a  text- 
book. On  glancing  through  the  pages 
the  work  has  such  a  clear  look  and 
such  an  attractive  appearance  that  it 
gives  one  the  impression  that  the 
study  is  not  difficult.  It  is  a  superior 
work  for  schools  and  colleges  and  is 
admirably  adapted  for  private  study 
or  reading. 

Sermons    on    the    International 

SUNDAT-SCHOOL  I.£880NS  for  1888. 

By  the  Monday  Club.  Thirteenth 
series.  Boston  and  Chicago:  Con- 
gregational Sunday-School  and  Pub- 
nslung  Society.    Price,  $1.25. 

The  sermons  of  the  Monday  Club 
have  gained  a  permanent  hold  upon 
the  interests  of  all  classes  of  Sunday- 
school  workers,  many  of  whom  have 


expressed  in  heartiest  terms  their  In- 
I  debtedness  to   the  volanies   already 

issued.      They  are  written   by  tba 

most  prominent  ministers  of  the  time 
:  in   cities   from   Boston    to   Detroit. 

Pastors  win  find  them  instructive  and 

stimulating  as  Bible  studies.  Teach- 
.  ers  will  be  aided  by  them  to  impress 

the  truth  effectively  on  the  hearts  of 
'  the  scholars,    llie  entire  series  has  a 

permanent  value  as  treatises  on  the 

Sunday-school  lessons. 

A  Treatise  on  Plane  ^uryethig. 
By  Daniel  Carhart,  G.  B.,  Pro- 
fessor of  Civil  Engineering  in  the 
Western  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Boston :  Ginn  '  &  Co.,  pub- 
lishers. 1888.  Pp.  411,  besides  pp. 
80  of  Ubles. 

This  work  is  surely  practical  and 
may  be  taken  up  and  mastered  by 
almost  any  one  who  desires  to  under- 
stand surveying.  When  this  bo<A 
has  been  carefully  studied  and  fairly 

,  comprehended,  a  novice  is  ready  to 
go  at  once  into  the  field  and  onglit 
to  be  fairly  successful.  The  varions 
subjects  of  chain,  compass  and  tran- 

•'  sit  surveying,  the  variation  of  the 
compass,  laying    out    and    dividing 

'  land,  survey  of  the  public  lands, 
city  and  mine  surveying,  are  taken 
up  in  the  foregoing  order  and  sys- 
tematically explained.  The  ^*  twenty 
years^  experience  ^'  Uiat  the  author 
has  had  ^^  in  the  field  and  in  techni- 
cal schools  '*  warrants  the  belief  that 
the  work  Is  '^  eminently  practical.^ 

Shakespeare  et  les  Traoiqubs 
Grecs.  Par  Paul  Stapper.  Paris: 
U.  Lecene  et  U.  Oudin,  Mlteora^ 
17  rue  Bonaparte. 

This  work  has  been  corrected  and  a 
new  edition  printed  for  the  French 
Academy.  It  contains  a  full  dlscos- 
sion  of  the  differences  and  comxwrmtive 
merits  of  Shakespeare's  dramas  and 
the  Greek  plays.  Whole  passages 
from  the  different  plays  are  quoted 
and  cominenteti  upon  and  compared 
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with  other  passages.  For  example, 
parts  of  Macbeth  are  compared  with 
others  of  Shakespeare*s  tragedies  and 
with  plays  both  ancient  and  modern. 
The  book  will  be  found  of  great 
value  to  those  intere^^ted  in  this  sub- 
ject. 

The  CJrimk  Against  Ireland.  By 
Mrs.  J.  Ellen  Foster.  Boston:  D. 
Lothrop  Co.  Cloth,  60  cents ;  pa- 
per, 25  cents. 

Mrs.  Foster  gives  in  this  little  work 
a  number  of  letters  written  from  Ire- 
land to  The  Boston  Journal.  She  has 
studied  the  Irish  question  on  Irish 
soil,  and  has  witnessed  for  herself 
the  workings  of  the  Coercion  Act. 
The  book  contains  a  preface  by  John 
Boyle  O'Reilly,  in  which  he  says: 
^^This  book,  I  take  it,  is  one  of  the 
latest  illustrations  of  the  Irish  power 
of  conversion  or  assimilation.  Mrs. 
Foster  went  to  Ireland  with  no  bias 
in  favor  of  the  people  or  their  na- 
tional cause ;  and  she  came  away  not 
only  a  convert,  but  a  missionary,  and 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  and  im- 
pressive of  those  who  tell  abroad  the 
tale  of  afflicted  Erin.*'  The  book 
contains  a  clear  and  forcible  presen- 
tation of  the  land  question,  Eng- 
land's destruction  of  Irish  manufac- 
tures, and,  in  short,  every  one  of  the 
multiplied  Irish  grievances. 

How  TO  Secure  and  Retain  At- 
tention. By  James  L.  Hughes, 
Inspector  of  Schools,  Toronto,  Can- 
ada. New  York  and  Chicago:  E. 
L.  Kelloffg.  Pp.  116.  Price,  50 
cents. 

lliis  valuable  little  book  has  al- 
ready become  widely  known  among 
the  American  teachers,  llie  new 
edition  has  been  almost  entirely  re- 
written and  several  new  and  impor- 
tant chapters  added.  The  testimonials 
to  the  old  edition  are  mor^  than  de- 
served by  the  new  one. 


SHAKE8PEARE  AND  CHAUCER  EX- 
AMINATIONS. Edited  with  some 
remarks  on  the  class-room  study  of 
Shakespeare.  By  William  Taylor 
Thoin,  M.A.  Boston:  Ginn  &  Co. 
Mailing  price,  $1.10. 

llie  chief  usefulness  of  this 
handsome  book  will  be  found  in  its 
suggestiveness  as  to  the  study  of 
Shakespeare.  The  work  contains 
much  technical  information  very 
helpful  to  the  understanding  of 
Shakespeare's  English.  The  ques- 
tions given  are  those  actually  used 
for  the  prize  examinations  in  the  Hol- 
lins  Institute,  Virginia.  The  subjects 
chosen  were  Hamlet,  Macbeth,  King 
Lear,  Othello,  Merchant  of  Venice, 
Chaucer,  and  the  Womanhood  in 
Chaucer,  Shakespeare,  and  Tennyson. 
The  questions  upon  each  play  are 
classified,  and  the  answers  given  in 
full,  as  the  young  ladies  that  received 
the  prizes  wrote  them.  Besides  the 
questions  and  answers  on  these  plays, 
the  book  contains  a  chapter  on  *^  Class- 
room Study  of  Shakespeare,'*  writ- 
ten by  Professor  Thom,  which  will 
be  found  to  be  of  great  value  to  the 
student  of  Shakespeare. 

Problems  in  Stock  Investments. 
By  Schoolmasters'  Club  of  Worces- 
ter, Mass.    1887.    Pp.  51. 

^^  Prepared  to  meet  the  wants  of  a 
larger  and  more  carefully  selected 
list  of  problems"  In  this  portion 
arithmetic,  these  three  hundred  and 
sixty-two  problems  were  collected 
by  the  two  masters  of  the  Club.  The 
problems  are  preceded  by  fac-similes 
of  U.  S.  registered  bonds,  railroad 
shares,  bonds,  etc. 

University  Degrees.  By  Flavel  S. 
Thomas,  m.d.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 
C.  W.  Bardeen. 

This  little  pamphlet  gives  the  mean- 
ing of  university  degrees,  what  they 
indicate,  and  how  to  use  them.  Many 
people  who  are  fairly  educated  do  not 
know  what  one  quarter  of  the  degprees 
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mMn  or  indicate.    Here  is  a  chaDce 
to  learn  all  about  them. 

RrvER«iDK  Literati  KE  Series. 
Boston  and  Vef«  York :  Houghton, 
Mifflin  A  Co.  Single*  numbers,  15 
trents ;  yearly  jtubikrription  (9  num- 
bers), $1.25.  No.  :I1.  I>ecember, 
1887.  My  HrNT  After  the  Cap- 
tain, and  other  impeni.  By  Oliver 
Wemieil  Holmefi.  With  notes  and 
an  intniductory  esfuiy.  Extra  num- 
ber, N'oyember.   1887.    Portraits 

AND  BIOGKAPIIIOAL  SKETCHES  OF 
'r^'ENTY        .VMKKK'AN         AI'THORj*. 

No.  3i.  The  Gettysbi'rg  Speech, 
AND  Other  Papers.  By  Abraham 
IJnooln.  An  Ksmiy  on  Unooln. 
By  James  Rus«4*n  Ix>well.  With 
introductloni*  ami  note?.  Nofi.  7,  8, 
and  9.  True  Storied  fr(»m  New 
England  History  I6ir>-180:). 
Grandfather^s  Clialr  (complete*  in 
three  parts),  by  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne. Pric(*  of  this  volume,  45 
cents. 
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Scribmer'M  Mngaiinf,  The  April  number 
of  thU  TAliutble  inMntzlne  will  1n>>  iiartlcu- 
larly  InterettliiK  t»  •!!  loven*  of  hlttorr,  ah 
It  contains  tbe  mmoiiiI  of  two  arUclei*  on 
*'  The  Campaljm  of  Waterloo,**  and  the  fln«t 
of  two  papers  by  James  BalilwUi  on  **  The 
Centra  of  the  Republic."  The  article  on 
Waterloo  (Iwgun  In  the  llarrh  number)  1m 
fall  of  Taluablc  matter,  liitereHtlnir  In  style, 
and  finely  llluMrated;  while  the  )>aper  on 
**  The  Centre  of  the  Republic  "  conulns  much 
of  Interest  relaUre  to  the  clrll  jrovemment. 
as  well  as  the  history  of  our  country.  —  Tkt 
Popular  Scie$ice  MtmtMif.  Prof.  T.  H.  Hux- 
ley, the  well-known  iwlentlrit,  gives  in  the 
April  number  a  |>aper  of  real  worth  and 
value,  entitled  "The  8truffKle  for  Exist- 
ence.**  —  The  Quiver  for  April  conulni*, 
among  other  artlclen  worthy  of  notice,  a 
short  but  Interesting  des<'riptlon  of  "  Mil- 
ton'H  House  at  Chalfont,  St.  Ulles.*'— The 
April  Overland  Monthlff  glvei*  much  In  forma- 
tfon  alMut  the  western  part  of  the  country, 
particularly  California.  It  detH^ribes  the 
pioneer  life,  the  commen'O,  dairying,  Jour- 
nalism, the  (*pring  flowertt,  etc.,  of  the  Pa- 
cific coast.  Tnder  the  department  entitled 
"  Etc."  is  a  discussion  on  "  I>o  College 
Women  Marr>-?*'— The  March  St.  SicktAoM 
contains  an  article  of  much  value,  entitled 
•'A  llg  that  Nearly  CauHiNl  u  War,"  by 
Julian  Ralph.  The  account  of  the  proxlndty 
<»f  a  war  with  tireat  Britain,  In  IHM),  on  ac- 
eount  of  a  pig,  hai«  prol»ably  never  licfore 
been  pabllshe<l.  —  The  yetr  Enfflaud  Firtniife 


'  Is  a  ver}-  attractive  lioiii«ebolfl  magazlBe. 
The  April  number  contains  beautlftil  iilas- 
trations  of  "  My  OKI  Rentocky  HoMe.** 
"  Swanee  Rlblier.**  and  **  My  Uftrden,"  aa 
Incident  of  the  late  war.  entitled  ^Gvllly 
Without  Crime,"  besides  Intereatinc  Hoitos 
and  special  departments,  such  aa  fSaatom, 
art  needlework,  and  deooration,  mnsto,  fte. 
etc.  —  Literature  is  an  iUattrated  wedEly 
magazine,  giving  short  accounts  and  skeSchit 
of  various  noted  men  and  interesting  plaoes, 
as  well  as  illHousslons  of  timely  anbjecCs.  — 
In  the  April  number  of  Cat9eir»  #1—1%  JAy- 
axine  Is  an  opportune  articJe  entitled  **Is 
the  School  Healthy?  **  The  paper  is  written 
by  **  a  family  doctor,**  who  takes  a  practloal. 
comnion-seni«e  view  of  this  Important  sub- 
ject. —  In  the  April  ^iMiorer  lUviem  Is  aa 
article  by  John  H.  Denlaon  on  ••Mental 
Nan*otics  and  Stimulants.**  —  Murrlsoa  I. 
Swift  has  written  for  tlie  April  nnmber  ef 
The  Academif  an  article  on  *■  How  to  Imptove 
the  Teaching  Corps  of  Public  Schools.'*  ffis 
suggestions  arc  worthy  of  careful  tliouglit 
and  discussion.  —  Blaettrooti*»  J'dlwftary* 
Mat/atine.  The  March  number  oinitalns 
"Technical  Education,'*  by  Prof.  G.  G. 
Ramsey.  —  Woman.  A  valuable  home  maga- 
sine,  containing  Interesting  and  useful  arti- 
cles, goo«l.   wholesome  stories,   hlnta    and 

I  helps  for  niodiers,  record  of  the  progiees  of 
Christian  and  temperance  work,  household 

I  suggcstlonK,  etc.  —  The  Cofwu^foHkm  for 
March  de»<*ribes  the  German  o|iera  In  New 
York. 
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OUTLINE  NOTES  ON  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND  THE 

REFORMATION} 

BT    IDA    M.    GARDNER. 

[These  outlines  are  based  upon  notes  on  lectures  delivered  before  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal  School  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Dlman,  d.d.,  of  Brown  University.  No  attempt 
has  been  made  to  develop  them  into  anything  more  than  a  connected  whole.  Snob  as  tibey 
are,  they  embody  the  permanent  Impression  made  by  the  lectures  upon  a  comparatively  im- 
mature mind ;  and  may  therefore  serve  to  Illustrate  Professor  Diman*s  clear  presentation  of  a 
subject,  and  its  careful  analysis.  It  is  believed  that  the  notes  will  be  helpful  to  teachers,  not 
only  in  the  lines  of  study  suggested,  but  in  presenting  to  classes  a  short,  concise  statement  of 
this  Interesting  period  of  mo<lern  history.] 

L  —  THE   RENAISSANCE. 

THE  term  Renaissance,  originally  meaning  a  new  birth,  or 
regeneration,  has  been  generally  adopted  to  signify  a  revival 
of  letters ;  thus  we  speak  of  the  Mediaeval  Renaissance  and  of  the 
Modern  Renaissance.  But  by  The  Renaissance  we  mean  more 
than  a  revival  of  letters.  We  mean  by  that  term,  the  period  of 
transition  from  Mediceval  to  Modem  society. 

In  the  Middle  Ages,  society  was  shaped  by  ecclesiastical  ideas ; 
hence  they  may  be  called  religious  ages:  — 

I.  All  the  intellectual  culture  of  the  times  was  found  in  the 
Church.  Every  political  movement  centered  in  the  Church. 
Every  moral  element  emanated  from  the  Church. 

II.  The  Middle  Ages  were  characterized  by  devotion  to  the 
Scholastic  philosophy.     Scholasticism  was  an  attempt  to  reduce 

1  Copyright,  1888,  by  Ida  M.  Gardner. 
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the  dogmas  of  the  Church  to  logical  proof  on  the  Bystem  of  Aris- 
totle. Theu  men  used  their  reason  to  defend  the  Chnrch.  In 
modern  times  philosophy  is  too  often  its  antagonist. 

III.  Architecture  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  reli^ouB.  Its  aim 
was  to  set  forth  some  scriptural  truth.  Thus  the  churches  were 
built  in  the  form  of  the  cross,  to  typify  man's  salvation  by  the 
death  of  the  Saviour.  The  baptisteries  were  separate  buildings^ 
to  typify  the  separation  of  saint  and  sinner  until  the  rite  of  bap- 
tism had  been  administered.  Even  to  the  minutest  detail  this  idea 
of  8yml)olism  was  carried  out ;  and  the  penitent  reached  the  bap- 
tismal font  by  three  steps^  signifying,  in  his  descent,  the  world, 
the  flesh,  and  the  devil,  which  he  renounced ;  in  his  ascent,  the 
three  persons  of  the  Trinity,  whom  he  confessed. 

IV.  The  wars  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  religious  wars,  waged 
at  the  bidding  of  the  Church  against  its  enemies.  The  Crusades 
sought  to  rescue  the  Holy  Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  infidels. 
Pepin  and  the  Franks  paved  the  way  for  the  coronation  of  Charles 
the  Great,  by  their  defence  of  the  Church  and  its  interests.  In- 
deed, no  one  expected  to  rally  men  to  the  support  of  an  enterprise 
which  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

V.  The  heroes  of  the  Middle  Ages  were  men  who  had  won 
their  renown  in  fighting  for  the  Church,  or  who  were  gpi^at  saints. 

Modern  society  presents  an  entire  contrast.  Its  literature,  its 
philosophy,  its  architecture,  its  wars,  and  its  heroes  are  all  secular. 
Modern  histor}'^  is  marked  by  certain  siilient  events  which  are  in 
themselves  secular :  — 

I.  The  rise  of  nationalities.  Until  the  twelfth  century  all 
Europe  formed  one  State,  ruled  by  one  Church,  whose  services 
were  conducted  in  one  language.  There  was  but  one  lan^age  of 
communication.  By  all  educated  people  Latin  was  spoken  down 
to  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  There  were  no  geo- 
graphical boundaries.  Kings  were  kings  of  tribes  ;  as,  Clovis,  king 
of  the  Fi-anks. 

II.  The  schism  in  Latin  Christianity.  By  the  Reformation, 
Catholic  unity  was  destroyed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  religion  had 
been  a  bond  of  union ;  now  it  became  an  element  of  discord.  The 
Teutons  broke  from  the  rule  of  the  Pope,  and  the  Thirty  Teais* 
War  followed.  In  the  Middle  Ages  there  had  been  no  wars  of 
Christians  with  Christians. 

III.  Geographical  discoveries  and  the  springing  up  of  trade 
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and  commerce.  The  Crusades  had  introduced  a  taste  for  trade. 
Commerce  began  to  be  respected,  and  developed  rapidly,  especially 
in  parts  of  Italy.  This  led  to  the  formation  of  a  class  of  wealthy 
traders,  merchant  princes,  who  became  great  patrons  of  art  and 
literature,  as  did  the  Medicis  of  Florence.  The  new  spirit  of  ad- 
venture and  enterprise  led  to  the  discoveries  which  had  so  great 
an  effect  on  commerce. 

IV.  The  great  revival  of  letters  and  art.  Commerce  and 
trade  carried  literature  and  art  with  them.  Commercial  towns 
have  been  the  nurseries  of  science  and  art,  and,  as  we  shall  see 
farther  on,  the  merchant  princes  of  Italy  made  the  dispersion  of 
letters  possible. 

The  fall  of  Constantinople,  in  1453,  marks  an  important  period. 
The  anticipation  of  its  fall  led  men  to  Rome,  who  gave  an  impulse 
to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy.  The  fall  of  the  city  revealed  the 
state  of,  Europe  at  the  time.  It  gave  the  country  a  great  shock. 
Constantinople  was  second  only  to  Rome.  The  Pope  summoned 
the  sovereigns  of  Europe  to  join  in  a  general  crusade  to  drive  the 
Turks  from  Europe.  Not  one  responded.  All  had  enough  to  do 
at  home.  This  disregard  of  the  Pope's  summons  showed  that 
mediaeval  papacy  had  lost  its  sway.  The  old  ideas  no  longer  ruled 
men.  The  event  not  only  closed  the  old  empire,  but  marks  the 
transition  which  had  begun.  Hence  we  date  the  Renaissance 
from  1453,  when  the  forces  that  brought  it  about  were  well  in 
motion.  We  must  guard  against  the  idea  that  any  historical 
movement  can  be  given  a  fixed  date.  Such  movements  have  their 
roots  in  periods  far  remote  from  the  time  when  they  come  to  the 
surface  and  are  recognized. 

To  understand  what  the  Renaissance  accomplished,  we  must 
study  more  at  length  some  of  the  forqgoing  points. 

II. —  THE   RISE   OF    NATIONALITIES. 

The  term  nation,  in  a  modem  sense,  implies :  (1)  Political 
sovereignty  ;  (2)  Territorial  sovereignty.  The  three  nations,  first 
to  develop  this  combination  of  ideas,  were  France,  England,  Spain. 
How  was  this  brought  about? 

France  first  developed  national  consciousness.  French  history 
may  be  divided  into  two  periods :  I.  From  the  accession  of 
Hugh  Capet,  987,  to  Philip  VI  of  Valois,  1828.  II.  Philip  VI 
of  Valois,  1328,  to  Charles  VIII,  1488.     In  the  first  period  feudal- 
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ism  prevailed ;  in  the  last  it  was  in  its  decline.     Duiiiig  the  ragn 
of  the  first  four  of  the  Capetian  kings  there  was  little  change. 

1.  In  the  reign  of  I^ouis  VI,  the  first  step  toward  national 
development  was  taken.  This  was  the  rise  of  the  oommones,  or 
free  towns.  During  the  continuance  of  the  feudal  system  the 
lord  or  baron  was  really  sovereign  in  his  own  domain ;  but,  bj 
receiving  charters  from  the  king,  the  citicH  looked  directly  to  him 

I  as  sovereign.    Five  towns  belonged  to  Hugh  Capet.    At  the  death 

>  of  Louis  VI,  France  was  covered  with  towns.     This  gave  a  new 

class  of  people  to  the  state. 

2.  The  second  step  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Philip  Augostus, 
a  man  of  great  ability,  astute,  not  deferring  to  the  Chorch.  He 
saw  that  the  feudal  system  had  liecome  weak,  and  saw  also  the 
advantage  to  monarchy.  He  therefore  asserted  his  authority  on 
all  occasions,  and  avowed  his  policy  of  putting  down  the  barons. 
He  could  do  this,  for  he  had  the  towns  to  back  him.  • 

8.  The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Louis  IX.  His  polit- 
ical influence  was  just  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended.  St.  Louis 
was  a  thoroughly  mediaeval  man,  devoted  to  the  Churclu  ^  the 
pink  of  chivalry.'*  To  be  a  reformer  was  farthest  from  his  idea. 
Louis  had  a  strong  love  of  justice.  He  wished  the  laws  to  be 
fairly  administered,  and  instituted  royal  courts  to  protect  the 
poor.  This  was  a  fatal  blow  to  feudalism,  whose  right  arm  was 
the  right  of  jurisdiction.  By  establishing  the  royal  courts,  Louis 
introduced  a  different  class  of  laws.  Uniform  jurisdiction  was 
needed.  This  led  to  the  revival  of  the  old  Roman  law.  The 
maxims  of  the  Roman  code  were  applied  by  the  royal  courts. 
This  cut  at  the  very  roots  of  feudalism.  Lawyers  did  the  work 
which  overthrew  feudalism.  It  was  done  insidiously.  Louis  never 
dreamed  of  such  a  result. 

4.   The  next  step  was  taken  in  the  reign  of  Philip  IV.     Philip 
the   Handsome  was  the   most  cold-blooded,  astute,  unprincipled 
\^  king  France  had  ever  had.     He  was  thoroughly  impregnated  with 

modern  ideas.  He  withstood  the  demands  and  encroachments  of 
Pope  Boniface  VIII,  and  put  him  down.  He  took  advantage  of 
what  Louis  had  done,  to  strike  a  blow  against  feudalism.  He 
abolished  the  whole  order  of  Knights-Templai-s.  Philip  sum- 
moned to  the  national  council  representatives  of  the  common 
people,  the  tierB  StaU  as  well  as  of  the  Church  and  of  the  nobles. 
French  monarchy  was  now  well  established.  The  reigns  were 
short  and  unimportant  to  that  of  Philip  of  Valois. 
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The  second  period  of  French  history  was  marked  by  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War.  The  wars  of  England  and  France  were  the 
first  wars  of  nation  with  nation.  The  effect  of  the  Hundred 
Years'  War  was  to  develop  a  spirit  of  nationality  in  both  England 
and  France.  At  the  close  of  this  war  began  the  reign  of  Louis 
XL  a  selfish,  unprincipled  man,  opposed  to  traditional  ideas.  He 
made  constant  use  of  his  barber  and  his  hangman.  Louis  had  a 
great  struggle  with  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy.  At  last 
he  set  him  to  invading  Switzerland  and  then  helped  the  Swiss  to 
defeat  him.     Louis  XI  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  VIH. 

English  history  during  these  years  may  be  divided  into  — 
Period  L  From  1066  to  close  of  the  Norman  dynasty.  Period 
II.  From  the  accession  of  the  house  of  the  Plantagenets,  to 
Henry  VII.  Three  facts  made  England  a  nation:  1.  The  Amal- 
gamation of  Normans  and  Saxons.  2.  The  Hundred  Years'  War, 
developing  a  spirit  of  nationality.  3.  The  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
which  destroyed  the  English  aristocracy. 

Spain  became  a  nation  by  (1)  The  union  of  Castile  and 
Aragon,  1479.    (2)   The  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 

The  three  nations  at  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century  were 
ruled  by  Louis  XI,  Henry  VII,  and  Ferdinand.  All  governed 
by  policy  and  not  by  arms,  and  all  ruled  by  means  of  the  middle 
class. 

III.  —  ITALY. 

Owing  to  its  separation  from  the  rest  of  Europe,  Italy  presents 
a  different  type  of  character.  It  was  marked  by  an  imperfect 
establishment  of  the  feudal  system.  Italy  had  a  town  civilization, 
and  the  municipal  spirit  was  opposed  to  the  feudal  spirit.  The 
position  of  Italy,  surrounded  by  the  sea,  led  to  a  great  develop- 
ment of  commerce.  The  towns  became  commercial,  and  there 
was   II   great  development   of  wealth. 

At  the  period  of  the  Renaissance,  1453,  Italy,  in  a  political 
sense,  was  a  system  by  itself.  Under  the  Italian  state  system,  the 
most  important  states  were :  1.  The  republic  of  Milan.  2. 
The  republic  of  Florence  —  the  most  cultivated.  3.  The  re- 
public of  Venice  —  the  oldest  and  most  renowned,  dating  back  to 
the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire,  an  aristocratic  republic  of  great 
political  intelligence.  4.  The  Papal  States.  5.  The  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  Sicily. 
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ConHtaiit  jealousies  existed  among  the  stat«8  and  kept  up  an 
unsettled  condition  of  the  countn*.  From  the  middle  to  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  et^ntury  the  master  political  mind  of  Italy 
was  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  at  the  head  of  Florence.  He  kept  Italy 
united.  It  was  a  period  of  great  splendor.  Lorenzo  was  a  patron 
of  literature  and  art ;  and  he  made  Florence  the  center  of  the 
revival  of  letters,  and  gave  an  impulse  to  the  Renaissance  in  Italy. 
But  his  influence  weakened  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Florence.  As 
a  ruler  T^renzo  was  astute,  intelligent,  understanding  better  than 
any  other  the  relation  of  the  Italian  states  to  each  other.  His 
death,  in  1492,  was  the  signal  for  the  breaking-up  of  old  relations 
and  led  the  way  to  new  alliances.  Italy  was  now  o[ien  to  foreign 
invasion. 

Charles  VIII  lived  in  an  ideal  world,  ruled  by  his  imagination. 
He  wanted  to  be  like  Alexander  the  Great,  and  startle  the  world. 
On  the  death  of  Lorenzo  he  prepared  an  expedition  for  this  pur- 
pose— a  crusade  to  capture  Jerusalem  —  and  planned  to  make 
Sicily  his  base  of  supplies. 

Charles  had  a  claim  on  Sicily.  In  1*265,  to  settle  pending  dis- 
putes, the  Pope  conferred  Sicily  on  the  brother  of  the  king  of 
France.  By  the  massacre  of  the  Sicilian  Vespers,  the  Sicilians 
revolted  from  the  French  and  bestowed  the  crown  on  Pedro  of 
Aragon.  Aragon  took  possession,  and  afterwards  Naples  was 
added  to  the  kingdom.  The  claim  of  France  had  been  kept  up ; 
and  the  last  Count  of  Anjou  had  willed  his  cl^im  to  Louis  XI, 
who,  in  turn,  gave  it  to  Charles  VIII.  This  was  just  the  thing  for 
Charles.  In  1494  he  started,  and  the  next  year  reached  Naples. 
This  was  the  beginning  of  modern  history,. in  a  military  sense. 
For  the  first  time  a  king  started  on  a  foreign  expedition.  It  is  a 
remarkable  one,  as  showing  the  character  of  Charles  and  also  of 
Italy  at  that  time.  Charles  reached  Naples  with  no  opposi- 
tion. This  grew  out  of  the  moral  condition  of  Italy.  Wealth 
had  corrupted  and  rendered  her  eflfeminate.  She  fought  by  mer- 
cenary troops.  At  last  the  local  spirit  began  to  rally  and  Charles 
was  ignominiously  driven  from  Italy. 

This  whole  affair  is  significant  only  from  its  results:  1.  It 
created  a  feud  between  France  and  Spain,  and  this  made  the 
Reformation  possible.  2.  The  invasion  of  Charles  led  Italy  into 
foreign  alliances  and  changed  the  character  of  the  papacy.  Two 
leagues  were  formed  famous  in  modern  history :  1.  The  League  of 
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Cambray  —  France  with  the  Pope  and  Milanese  against  Venice  — 
in  1508.  2.  The  Holy  League,  1511,  in  which  the  Pope  united 
with  Italy  against  France.  This  marks  the  beginning  of  modem 
diplomacy;  was  the  origin  of  international  law.  With  these 
treaties  sprang  up  the  science  of  politics.  (Machiavelli  was  the 
first  who  looked  on  politics  as  a  secular  science.) 

IV.  —  THE    SECULARIZATION   OF   THE    PAPACY. 

The  Papal  States  formed  a  little  system  by  itself  in  the  midst 
of  the  Italian  state  system.  Until  the  time  of  Constaniine  the 
Bishop  of  Rome  was  a  simple  clergyman.  After  Constantine's 
conversion  the  Church  received  the  right  to  hold  land,  but  not  to 
govern  it.  In  755  Pepin  recompensed  services  rendered  him  by 
conferring  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  and  other  territories  on  the 
See  of  Rome.  The  Pope  was  thus  made  a  temporal  prince.  The 
Popes  gradually  increased  in  power  till  they  became  sovereigns 
of  Central  Italy.  The  temporal  power  became  a  double  dominion  : 
1.  The  right  which  the  Pope  possessed  as  sovereign  of  Central 
Italy.  2.  After  Gregory  VII,  the  asserted  right,  as  vicars  of 
Christ,  to  rule  all  nations.  The  Pope  thus  claimed  to  be  regarded 
as  an  Italian  prince  and  as  sovereign  of  all  nations. 

The  three  great  mediaeval  Popes  were  Gregory  VII,  of  the 
eleventh  century  ;  Innocent  III,  at  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century ;  and  Boniface  VIII,  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth. 
Boniface  and  Innocent  maintained  the  claim  put  forth  by  Gregory. 
They  are  representatives  of  the  papal  supremacy,  which  was  at  its 
height  from  the  reign  of  Gregory  VII  for  about  two  centuries. 
The  claims  of  the  Pope  were  scarcely  disputed  during  that  period. 
Nearly  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe  were  made  to  feel  their 
power.  As  yet  little  stress  was  laid  on  the  power  of  the  Pope  as 
an  Italian  prince. 

The  mediaeval  papacy  was  overthrown  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  blow  was  struck  by  Philip  IV  in  his  quarrel  with  Boniface 
VIII.  After  the  death  of  the  broken-hearted  Boniface,  the  next 
Pope  was  a  creature  of  Philip  IV,  and  in  1305  the  famous 
transfer  of  the  seat  of  the  papacy  from  Rome  to  Avignon  took 
place.  This  transfer  greatly  exasperated  the  Italians ;  and  the 
seventy  years  during  which  Avignon  remained  the  seat  of  the 
papacy  was  known  as  the  "  seventy  years'  captivity  of  the  Holy 
See." " 
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The  result  was  a  great  decline  in  the  reverence  and  respect  with 
which  the  Popes  had  been  regarded.  The  exertions  of  Philip  IV 
broke  the  spell  of  mediseval  papacy.  No  Popes  since  have  dared 
to  put  forth  the  old  claim,  asserted  by  Gregory  VII  and  main- 
tained by  Innocent  III  and  Boniface  VIII. 

Two  years  after  the  return  of  the  Popes  to  Rome,  on  the  death 
of  Gregory  XI,  a  double  election  took  place  —  the  ^^  great  schism 
of  the  West.**  The  result  was  to  weaken  the  convictioii  of  the 
infallibility  of  the  Pope.  Europe  advanced  in  a  new  way  of 
thinking.  The  two  Popes  died,  and  successors  were  chosen.  This 
led  at  last  to  the  calling  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  (1409),  which 
deposed  both  Popes  and  chose  a  third.  The  two  would  not  give 
up,  so  now  there  were  three !  At  last  the  Council  of  Constance 
met  in  1414,  which  deposed  all  three  and  elected  a  new  one.  The 
council  met  as  a  reforming  council,  to  correct  abuses.  Had  they 
first  reformed  these  abuses,  the  Reformation  would  have  been  pre- 
vented. After  choosing  the  Pope,  the  work  of  reform  was  left  to 
him.  They  had  restored  external  unity,  and  took  no  thought  for 
the  abuses  which  were  preparing  the  way  for  the  Reformation. 
The  death  of  Hubs  in  Bohemia  left  a  great  stain  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  this  council. 

The  Council  of  Basle  (1431)  died  out  without  any  resulting 
reforms.  The  Church  seemed  prosperoun ;  the  Popes  felt  secure ; 
the  golden  age  seemed  returning.  The  dream  was  broken  by  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  (1458).  The  disregard  of 
the  Pope's  call  for  a  crusade  for  the  recovery  of  the  city  made  it 
evident  that  the  Popes  no  longer  held  the  i>08ition  occupied  by 
Gregory,  Innocent,  and  Boniface ;  nor  could  they  return  to  it. 
From  this  time  they  gave  up  tlie  idea  of  being  sovereign  of  all 
nations  and  began  to  look  after  their  rights  as  Italian  princes. 

Tlie  ends  and  aims  of  the  pa])acy  had  now  become  thoroughly 
changed.  Secular  interests,  instead  of  spiritual,  engrossed  the 
Popes.  The  three  greatest  Popes  following  this  course  were: 
1.  Sixtus  IV,  the  first  who  systematically  avowed  the  policy 
of  making  secular  interests  predominate.  He  would  seize  territory 
and  bestow  it  on  a  relative,  to  extend  the  dominion  of  the  Papal 
States.  2.  Alexander  VI,  of  the  Spanish  family  of  Borgia,  ^^  the 
wickedest  man  that  ever  lived."  Infamous  in  all  his  doings,  he 
corrupted  Italian  society  to  a  terrible  degiee.  3.  Julius  II,  an 
old  man  of  eighty,  ^^  tolerably  well  behaved,  but  in  the  wrong 
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place."  His  one  passion  was  fighting.  He  started  quarrels  and 
by  fighting  made  large  acquisitions  of  territory.  All  three  of 
these  Popes  illustrate  the  tendency  to  make  the  papacy  secular. 
In  the  pontificate  of  Julius  II  the  Papal  States  stood  just  like 
any  other  Italian  state,  and  the  Pope  was  looked  on  as  any  other 
prince.     His  whole  aim  and  policy  were  secular. 


EMERSON.  1 

BY  C.  HANFORD  HENDERSON. 


M' 


T  friend !  whose  face  I  have  not  seen, 
Nor  hand  with  cordial  ardor  grasped. 
Whose  features  and  whose  form  serene 
Are  only  known  through  fancy  keen, 
Or  colder  touch  of  artist's  hand. 
Yet  do  I  know  thee  full  and  well. 
For  thou  art  known  by  subtler  means 
Than  come  within  the  sense's  ken. 
I  know  thee  not  as  other  men. 
Moving  among  familiar  scenes  ; 
But  rather  as  a  soul  sent  down 
Direct  from  Heaven.     One  who  brings 
Message  of  hope  to  kindred  souls. 
And  warms  the  heart  like  living  coals. 
By  thoughts  of  nobler,  holier  things. 

0  comrade  of  the  printed  page ! 
Idealist  of  every  age ! 

For  the  sweet  influence  thou  hast  rained 
Upon  my  life,  and  that  of  men 
About  me,  I  do  thank  thy  pen ; 
And  thank  the  Over-Soul  that  sped 
His  thoughts  into  thy  heart  and  head ; 
That  gave  thee  utterance  for  these  truths, 
And  fitting  words,  in  which  to  clothe 
What  I  had  only  dared  to  feel. 

1  thank  Him  as  the  thirsty  plant. 
When  dew's  caress  the  sun  supplants, 
Thanks  Nature  for  her  kind  exchange* 

^  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  born  May  85, 1808. 


\ 
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How  little  does  it  matter,  then. 
That  I  know  not  thy  form  or  face : 
I  IcDow  full  well  thv  inward  grace 
Revealed  throughout  thy  spoken  word. 

The  brcK)dLDg  Universal  Soul 

That  makes  immortal  human  life. 

Ha8  given  to  each  a  share  divine 

In  Hia  own  life.     In  everj-  line 

Of  human  form  an  image  shown 

That  speaks  of  l>eauty  and  of  Ood. 

This  common  life  in  which  we  share. 

This  holy  tie  by  which  we  're  bound. 

In  these  a  brotherhood  is  found 

That  makes  thee  known,  though  still  unseen. 

It,  in  the  world  of  man  and  book. 
One  friend  I  have  to  whom  I  look. 
Nor  look  in  vain,  for  helpful  words. 
O  gentle  6»ge,  thou  art  the  one  — 
The  dead,  yet  living,  Emerson ! 


A  MAN'S  genius,  the  quality  that  differences  him  from  evei; 
other,  the  susceptibility  to  one  class  of  inflDences,  At 
selection  of  what  is  fit  for  him,  the  rejection  of  irhat  is  mifit, 
determines  for  him  the  character  of  the  universe.  Afi  a  man 
tbinketh  so  is  he,  and  as  a  man  chooseth  so  is  he  and  ao  i> 
nature.  A  man  is  a  method,  a  progressive  arrangement,  a  nlecit- 
ing  principle ;  gathering  his  like  to  him  wherever  he  goes.  He 
takes  his  own  out  of  the  multiplicity  that  sweeps  and  cirale* 
around  him.  He  is  like  one  of  those  booms  which  are  set  oat 
from  the  shore  on  rivers  to  cat^'h  driftwood,  or  like  the  losdstaxie 
amongst  splinters  of  steel. 

EianaoH. 
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SCHOOL^LIFE  IN  CHINA. 

BY  BLIZABBTH  PORTER  GOULD. 

SOME  forty  years  since  a  Chinese  youth  named  Yung  Wing 
came  to  this  country  under  the  auspices  of  an  American 
missionary  in  China,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brown.  After  working  his 
way  through  a  preparatory  school  he  entered  Yale  College,  where 
he  graduated  with  high  honors  in  1854.  He  then  went  back  to 
China  to  engage  in  business  at  Shanghai.  While  there  he  became 
indignant  at  the  wrongs  China  was  suffering  from  the  hands  of 
foreign  powers.  Feeling  that  her  need  was  for  men  in  her  service 
who  should  understand  the  laws  and  customs  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, he  conceived  the  idea  of  having  some  Chinese  boys  educated 
in  America  at  government  expense.  His  plan  met  with  no  sym- 
pathy from  the  Chinese  officials.  But  his  perseverance  and  tact 
were  such  that  after  a  lapse  of  twelve  years  he  succeeded  in  so 
convincing  two  of  the  ministers  of  the  court  of  Pekin  that  the 
emperor  was  led  to  issue  an  edict  for  his  plan  to  be  carried  out. 
An  announcement  was  therefore  made  that  the  government  had 
appropriated  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  education  in  America 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty  boys.  These,  in  four  detachments, 
were  to  be  sent  in  four  successive  years,  beginning  in  1872.  After 
a  fifteen  years'  residence  in  America  they  were  to  return  to  enter 
upon  the  service  of  the  Chinese  government.  Such  an  announce- 
ment occasioned  great  surprise  among  the  people.  As  newspapers 
only  existed  at  Pekin  and  some  of  the  treaty-ports,  the  news 
was  some  time  in  reaching  the  inland  towns.  This,  with  the  fact 
that  parents  were  not  very  eager  to  send  sons  so  far  away  to  an 
unknown  country  for  so  many  years,  was  the  cause  of  but  a  com- 
paratively few  presenting  themselves  as  candidates  for  the  offer. 
One  Chinese  business  man  in  Shanghai  became  so  greatly  impressed 
with  the  new  plan  that  he  urged  a  relative  of  his  who  lived  at  a 
distance,  a  woman  of  the  higher  middle  condition  of  life,  to  send  her 
twelve-year-old  son  as  a  candidate.  She  demurred,  but  at  last  con- 
cluded to  let  the  boy  decide  for  himself.  Being  of  a  somewhat 
adventurous  disposition  he  eagerly  seized  this  opportunity  to  see 
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something  of  the  world.    So  the  mother  who,  since   the  death  of 
her  husband  three  years  before,  had  assumed  the  whole  chaige  of 
him  and  his  two  brothers,  immediately  entered  into   what  seemed 
to  be  for  the  boy's  good  as  well  as  pleasure,  and  prepared  him  for 
the  journey  to  Shanghai ;  for  here  he  must  go  to  the  goyemment 
school  established  for  those  who,  after  a  term  of  probation,  were  to 
be  elected  to  go  to  America.     A  few  weeks  later  he  bade  £uewell 
to  his  friends  and  family.     He  did  not  embrace  and  ki88  his  mother 
in  the  American  way    (that    would  have  been    undi^ified  and 
un-Chinese) ;  but  he  bowed  his  head  four  times  to  the  ground  upon 
his  knees.     She,  trying  to   Ix;   cheerful,  gave  him    some   pocket- 
money,  bade  him  be  a  good  boy  and  write  often.      With  this  true 
motherly  interest  he  left  her  for  his  new  life.     Arriving  at  Hong 
Kong  the  new,  strange  sights  interested  him,  especially  the  fen- 
eigners.   He  wondered  how  the  men  could  move  with  their  "^straight 
jackets  and  tight  pantaloons  ** ;  he  also  wondered  at  the  fore^ 
women's  dress.    His  sense  of  propriety  was  shocked  at  seeing  men 
and  women  walking  arm  in  arm.     After  remaining  there  two  daji 
he  went  on  l)oard  a  steamer  which  landed  him  four  days  later  at 
Shanghai.     Here  he  was  met  and  entertained  by  his  relatives  until 
he  was  taken  to  the  j^ood-sized,  two-story  building   of  the  Tung 
Mini  Kuen,  or  government  school.     This  was  in  charge  of  a  com- 
missioner, a  deputy-commissioner^  two  teachers  of  Chinese  and 
two  of  English.     Having  performed  a  kow-tow  to  each  of  these.ke 
was  assigned  a  seat  with  the  other  pupils.     English  was  taught  tv 
liini  by  means  of  primers  and  phrase-lx)oks.     He  had  been  in  the 
school  a  year  when  his  friends  and  kindred  were  rejoiced  to  hear 
that  he  had  l)een  selected  as  one  of  the  thirty  to  go  to   America. 
He  received  what  the  government  had  ordered  for  the  successful 
ones,  the  cadet's  gilt  button  and  rank.     This,  like  a  first   literair 
degree,  was  a  step  to  jiower  and  honor.     Large  posters   were  put 
up  at  the  front  doors  of  the  homes  of  the  fortunate  boys,  to  tell  of 
the  high  honor  which  had  come  to  the  families.     Dressed   in  their 
new  robes  the  boys  paid  visits  to  the  tautau  chief  officer  of  the 
department,  and  to  the  American  consul-general.     After   bidding 
farewell  to  China,  they  sailed  for  America.    Arriving  in  San  Fran- 
cisco (1873),  they  became  objects  of  interest  to  members  of  the 
press  and  others.     They  were  themselves  greatly  mystified  by  the 
modern  conveniences,  such  as  gas,  running-water,  elevators,  etc. 
In   due  time  they  arrived   in  Massachusets.     Libei*al    provisioiis 
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having  been  made  by  the  Chinese  government  for  their  welfare, 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  good  homes,  although  those 
willing  to  take  this  care  upon  themselves  must  have  been  more  or 
less  imbued  with  a  true  philanthropic  spirit.  The  boys  were 
assigned  to  homes  in  pairs.  It  was  the  lot  of  Yan  Phou  Lee,  for 
that  was  the  name  of  the  boy  of  whom  we  have  been  speaking,  to 
find  a  home  with  a  kind,  motherly  woman  in  Springfield.  His 
advent  into  an  American  family  was  of  course  a  novelty.  Although 
thirteen  years  of  age  he  was  smaller  than  American  boys  at  eleven. 
He  was  dressed  in  full  Chinese  costume,  consisting  of  cue,  satin 
shoes,  skull-cap,  silk  gown,  loose  jacket,  and  white  linen  blouse. 
He  immediately  began  to  imbibe  English  customs  and  learning. 
When  later  he  went  to  the  Hopkins  Grammar  School  in  New  Haven 
his  progress  was  such  that  he  graduated  number  one  in  the  class 
of  1880.  In  1881  he  entered  Yale  College  ;  when  he  had  been 
there  a  while  the  Chinese  emperor,  for  reasons  best  known  to  him- 
self, demanded,  as  we  all  know,  the  return  of  the  Chinese  boys  to 
their  native  land.  Much  against  his  will  Yan  Phou  Lee  obeyed 
the  order  ;  but  his  energy  was  such  that  he  afterwards  found  his 
way  back  to  Yale  and  graduated  in  the  class  of  1887.  He  came 
to  speak  the  English  language  perfectly  and  adopted  English  dress 
and  customs.  In  fact,  he  became,  as  a  school  and  college  class- 
mate of  his  recently  told  me,  a  Christian  gentleman,  one  of  the 
brightest  men  he  ever  knew. 

After  his  graduation  at  Yale  he  married  an  American  young 
woman  of  good  family.  He  now  resides  in  New  Haven,  still 
carrying  on  his  investigations  in  Yale's  Department  of  Philosophy 
and  Arts. 

But  while  he  has  assimilated  so  thoroughly  American  civiliza- 
tion he  has  not  forgotten  his  native  land.  In  a  little  book,  "  When 
I  was  a  Boy  in  China,"  published  last  year  by  D.  Lothrop  Co., 
Boston,  he  has  given  some  interesting  facts  concerning  it.  What 
he  says  in  it  of  his  early  connection  with  the  schools  and  of  the 
school-life  there  in  general  is  well  worth  bringing  to  a  focus  here 
in  the  pages  of  a  magazine  devoted  to  the  interests  of  universal 
education.  He  says  he  began  to  go  to  school  when  he  was  six  years 
of  age.  He  studied  first  the  three  primers :  The  Trimetrical  Classic, 
The  Thousand-words  Classic,  and  The  Incentive  to  Study,  all  of 
which  were  in  rhyme  and  meter.  There  being  no  alphabet  in  the 
Chinese  language,  each  word  had  to  be  learned  by  itself.     He  fin- 
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bhed  the  three  primens  in  about  a  year,  not  knowing,  however,  vk 
he  really  was  studying.  He  then  took  up  The  Great  htum^ 
which  was  written  by  a  disciple  of  Confucius ;  then  Hie  Doetnne 
of  the  Mean,  by  the  grandson  of  Confucius.  These  trealiHi  A 
philosophy  and  learning  were  hard  even  for  older  people  to  under- 
stand. He  then  passed  on  to  The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Confadu. 
known  to  American  scholars  as  The  Confucian  Analects.  TW 
wen*  followed  by  The  Life  and  Sayings  of  Mencius  and  The  Fm 
Kings  —  five  classics,  consisting  of  books  of  history,  diviiiitioB, 
universal  etiquette,  iKles,  and  The  Spring  and  Autunui,^abrief  and 
al)stract  chronicle  of  the  times,"  by  Confucius.  All  these  lenou 
had  to  he  learned  by  rote  for  recitation  on  the  following  d«j. 
Grammiir  as  a  8cien(*e  was  not  taught,  neither  was  mathemtties^ 
Language  and  literature  cK'Cupied  their  attention  for  the  first  five 
or  six  years:  afterwards  essay-writing  and  iK>etry  were  added. 
For  excellence  in  these  two  branches  public  prizes  were  awarded  . 
by  tlie  resident  literary  sub-chancellor.  But  public  exhibitioDS 
(uid  de(^lanuitions  were  unknown,  though  Chinese  fathers  some* 
times  visited  the  si^hools.  But  a  Chinese  mother  never  dared  to 
appear  at  the  door  of  a  sehooi-room  to  acquaint  herself  with  the 
l)rogre8s  of  her  child's  education. 

Van  Phou  Lee  was  obliged  to  get  this  learning  in  schools 
managed  bv  i»rivate  enterprise,  for  the  government  provides  only 
for  advamed  scholars.  It  is  a  credit  to  the  Chinese  that  although 
there  is  no  surh  tiling  as  "compulsory  education"  in  the  land, yet 
since  the  one  qualification  for  office  is  education  and  the  way  to 
literary  distinction  and  public  honors  is  through  competitive  exam- 
ination, there  is  a  general  desire,  even  among  the  poorest  people, 
to  send  their  children  to  these  schools  "for  a  little  schooling." 
The  teachers  of  these  are  men  of  absolute  power,  not  even  having 
one  assistant.  They  are  known  by  their  long  gowns,  stern  looks, 
and  forms  rounded  by  continuous  study.  They  are  treated  with 
great  honor  by  all  and  particularly  by  the  parents  of  the  children. 
They  are  usually  invited  to  live  in  the  houses  of  the  wealthier 
pupils.  If  one  is  an  elegant  i)enman  he  can  add  to  the  income  he 
derives  from  his  school  by  writing  scrolls;  if  an  artist,  by 
painting  pictures  on  fans.  If  he  has  not  taken  a  degree  he  is  a 
l»erennial  candidate  for  ai-ademic  honore,  which  only  the  govern- 
ment hiLs  a  right  to  confer. 

The  tuition  fee  of  the  i)U[)ils  ran^^es  from  two  to  tw^entj^  dollars 
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a  year,  according  to  the  ability  and  reputation  of  the  teacher  and 
also  according  to  the  age  and  advancement  of  the  pupil.  One  who 
teaches  thirty  or  forty  boys  at  an  average  tuition  fee  of  four 
dollars  is  doing  tolerably  well  in  China,  for  that  sum  will  buy  there 
five  or  six  times  as  much  provision  and  clothing  as  it  will  here. 

These  schools  are  held  either  in  a  private  house  or  in  the  hall 
of  a  temple.  The  ancestral  temples  which  contain  the  tablets  of 
deceased  ancestors  are  usually  selected  because  they  are  of  no  other 
use  and  are  more  or  less  secluded.  The  large  hall,  open  on  one 
side  toward  a  court  and  having  high  ceilings  supported  by  pillars, 
has  in  one  corner  a  square  wooden  table,  behind  which  is  the 
wooden  chair  of  the  schoolmaster.  In  front  of  him  or  at  right 
angles^to  him  are  the  tables  and  stools  of  the  pupils. 

These  oblong  tables  if  long  in  use  will  show  what  Yan  Phou  Lee 
must  have  also  noticed  in  America,  the  '*  carving  habits  and  talents 
of  their  occupants."  In  conspicuous  view  are  a  wooden  ruler  and 
a  rattan  stick.  Flogging  with  this  stick  is  the  severest  punish- 
ment allowed.  For  slight  offences  the  ruler  is  used  upon  the  palms 
of  the  hands ;  for  reciting  poorly,  upon  the  head.  The  pupils  are 
all  boys.  Girls  attend  schools  kept  in  the  family,  but  only  until 
they  are  eleven  or  twelve  years  of  age.  In  an  ordinary  school  the 
boys  range  from  six  or  seven  to  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  of  age. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  organizing  them  into  classes  or  divisions. 
Each  one  studies  for  himself.  There  are  schools,  however,  where 
all  are  advanced  and  all  are  beginners,  but  such  are  rare.  All  the 
studying  is  done  aloud.  The  louder  they  speak  or  shriek  the  more 
credit  they  get  as  students.  Tliis  is  the  only  way  by  which  Chinese 
teachers  can  make  sure  their  pupils  are  not  thinking  of  something 
else,  or  are  not  playing  under  their  desks.  The  boys  usually 
behave  well ;  if  not  the  rattan  stick  is  promptly  used.  They  have 
a  reverence  for  their  teacher  as  a  rule.  At  six  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  the  schools  generally  begin,  no  matter  how  noisy  they 
may  be,  upon  the  appearance  of  their  teacher  they  instantly  pause, 
and  standing  before  him,  cry  out "  Lao  Se"  (venerable  teacher). 
As  he  sits  down  all  follow  the  example.  There  is  no  roll-call.  Then 
one  boy  takes  his  book  up  to  the  teacher's  desk,  turns  his  back  to 
him  and  recites.  He  hesitates  a  moment,  but  being  prompted  goes 
on  smoothly  and  at  last  returns  to  his  seat  satisfied.  A  second 
boy  goes  up,  forgets  once,  twice,  three  times.  At  the  third  time 
the  teacher  becomes  impatient  and  down  comes  the  ruler  on  the 
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poor  boy*8  head.  He  goes  to  his  seat  to  learn  hia  leason  over.  This 
goes  on  until  all  have  recited,  after  which  the  writing  lesBoitt 
begin.  Great  pains  are  taken  with  these,  for  writing'  is  as  greit 
an  art  in  China  as  painting  and  drawing  are  in  other  coontries. 
Good  specimens  of  elegant  penmanship  are  valued  there  as  fine 
paintings  are  here.  After  the  master  has  made  his  tour  of  inflec- 
tion the  school  is  dismissed  for  breakfast ;  this  is  at  ten  A.M.  On 
reassembling  at  eleven  the  lesson  for  the  next  day  is  explained  to 
each  one  separately,  the  teacher  reading  it  over  and  the  pai»l 
repeating  it  after  him  until  a  majority  of  the  words  are  leitfDed. 
Elach  boy  then  returns  to  his  seat  and  shouts  anew  to  get  the 
lesson  fixed  in  his  mind.  At  one  o'clock  there  is  a  recess  (rf 
about  an  hour  for  lunch.  From  two  to  four  is  the  aftemocm 
session,  when  the  younger  pupils  learn  the  next  day's  task  and  the 
older  write  compositions  in  prose  and  verse  or  study  sonoie  literaij 
essay.  The  parents  furnish  the  text-books  as  a  rule;  these  are 
usually  printed  and  bound  into  a  volume.  At  four  o'clock  the 
school  is  closed  for  the  day.  These  are  the  general  school  horns, 
but  the  teachers  are  at  liberty  to  change  them  if  they  choose. 
This  pleasant  glimpse  into  school-life  in  China,  through  the  eyes 
of  one  who  has  experienced  it,  seems  to  me  to  have  a  unique 
interest  in  that  it  gives  an  added  opportunity  to  compare  methods 
of  a  foreign  people  in  the  art  of  teaching  with  those  of  our  own. 


NEARER,  and  ever  nearer 
Drawing  with  every  day  I 
But  a  little  longer  to  wait  and  watch, 
'Neath  skies  so  cold  and  gray. 

And  hushed  is  the  roar  of  the  bitter  north 
Before  the  might  of  the  spring. 
And  up  the  frozen  slope  of  the  world 
Climbs  Summer,  triumphing. 

Celia  Thaxter. 
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C^P    THE  JAMES  RIVER, 

BY  HELEN  M.  WINSLOW. 

IT  was  a  warm,  sweet  day  in  April,  when  a  jolly  party  of  seven 
young  women  set  forth  from  Norfolk  for  a  trip  up  the  James 
River  to  Richmond.  We  were  all  New  Englanders,  although  some 
were  living  in  Virginia,  and  —  shall  I  confess  it?  —  nearly  all 
''  school-ma'ams." 

There  was  the  Principal,  who  is  invariably  described  as  "having 
a  fine  presence."  There  were  the  two  Miss  P.'^s,  her  assistants,  and 
who  were  very  lively  peas  indeed,  one  being  as  rolypoly  as  a  mar- 
rowfat, and  the  other  as  delicate  and  spirituelle  as  the  ghost  of  a 
Tom  Thumb  —  if  peas  may  be  supposed  to  have  ghosts.  Then 
there  was  a  professor  in  a  normal  school  somewhere  north  of  the 
Mason  and  Dixon  line,  who  was  fascinating,  handsome,  and 
twenty-six.  Rivaling  her  in  beauty  was  the  charming  teacher 
of  art  and  cooking  in  a  girls'  school,  and  her  sister,  who  had 
retired  from  the  school-room  only  to  care  for  the  five  little  nieces 
and  nephews  who  had  been  suddenly  left  motherless.  Lastly, 
there  was  the  Journalist,  a  being  with  faded  hair,  a  sunburnt 
face,  a  note-book,  and  a  tendency  to  burst  forth  into  execrable 
rhvme. 

Seven  women,  according  to  the  rules  of  arithmetic,  would  be 
likely  to  furnish  exactly  seven  times  as  much  sentimental  gush  as 
one  woman.  The  combined  wit  of  the  company,  therefore,  hailed 
with  joy  the  fact  that  they  were  to  be  transported  through  historic 
ground  by  means  of  the  Ariel. 

We  had  no  fear  that  this  extremely  prosaic  Ariel  would  set  the 
elements  in  an  uproar,  nor  did  she ;  and  a  lovelier  day,  full  of 
incident  and  ever  new  delight,  was  never  known  by  traveler. 
The  worst  thing  our  Ariel  did  was  to  begin  the  day's  journey  at  ' 
six  in  the  morning;  but  seven  women,  no  matter  how  uncomfort- 
able they  may  be,  cannot  all  be  cross  at  the  beginning  of  a  pleasure 
trip;  and  by  the  time  we  had  crossed  the  Hampton  Roads,  and 
noted  the  effect  of  the  spires  and  towers  of  Hampton  and  the  great 
Hygeia  through  the  morning  mist,  we  were  all  on  the  qui  vive  with 
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iDUrcHt.  Indeed,  our  |)atriotum  became  so  ardent,  as  we  crossei 
the  ttpots  where  the  buttle  of  the  Monitor  and  Merrimaok  and  tb 
sinking  of  the  Cumberland  took  place,  that  we  readilj  imagiitei 
the  whole  reg;ion  peopled  with  rel>el  gunboats,  rebel  spies,  am 
rebel  soldiei's. 

A  little  above  Newport  News  the  hand^iue  Professor  espied  tbi 
obnoxious  »ign  displayed  on  the  hurritraiie-deck  :  "■  No  passenger 
allowed."  Now  this  fascinating  young  person  was  not  used  ti 
reot^iiting  eloited  gates.  The  more  difficulties  and  obstacle 
clustering  about  an  enterprise,  the  more  did  it  suit  the  seeker  afte 
knowledge.     AL-cordingly.  cihe  announced:  — 

"  Girls,  I  am  going  uji  there." 

"O  Aspttsia,  don't,"  uttered  the  astuatahed  Marroirfiat.  "Why 
Aspasia,  there  's  the  sign." 

"  My  sweet  P.."  responded  the  Professor,  "  they  have  no  bo» 
nesB  to  intnide  signs  of  that  nature  upon  me."  And  she  waved 
her  hand  from  the  top  stair  of  the  very  steep  flight,  and  turned  tc 
iace  the  captain. 

Well  for  us  was  it  that  the  Professor  was  not  old,  wrinkled,  and 
addicted  to  eyeglassex.  She  snuled  l)ewitchiugly  upon  the  afor«' 
said  official,  and  remarked :  — 

"  Oh,  how  delightful  it  is  up  here,  to  be  sure !" 

"  Come  right  up,"  was  the  gallant  response.  "  Come  up,  all  ol 
you."' 

We  needed  no  second  invitation.  an<l  in  another  minute  four  ol 
us  were  establishing  ourselves  in  comfortable  chairs  on  the  warn 
side  of  the  pilot-house. 

"Now  make  yourselves  at  home  for  all  day,"  i>ur8ued  the  cap 
tain,  who  was  thoroughly  won  by  the  host  of  smiles  lavished  ajni 
him. 

*•■  Dear  me,"  said  the  Journalist,  "  this  is  quite  like  having  ■ 
parlor^jar  all  to  one's  self.  Only  I  do  wish  we  had  been  aUe  U 
get  a  guide-book." 

"  Here  are  tlie  reiuaiu»  of  one.  which  I  have  lent  many  and  man) 
a  time,"  said  our  liost.  coming  out  of  his  cabin  with  a  bimdle  oj 
dilapidated  leave;).  "This  edition  has  a  map  of  the  river,  whidi 
the  later  ones  do  not  have,  and  I  am  very  choice  of  it  now.** 

**  It  shall  be  handled  us  tenderly  as  a  baby  —  rooked  and  sung 
to,  if  necessary."  the  Retired  announced ;  *'  and  you  shall  not  b« 
bereaved." 
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The  Yankee  captain  looked  puzzled.  Evidently  the  flights  of 
metaphor  which  had  engulfed  the  Retired  were  the  very  quagmire 
of  foolishness  to  him.  But  he  was  fairly  brimming  with  informa- 
tion, and  kept  busy  all  day  telling  us  of  the  relationships  of  the 
Byrds  and  Harrisons  and  Seldens,  Lees  and  Carters,  their  inter- 
marriages, their  gradual  loss  of  property,  their  scattering  among 
the  great  cities,  and  exactly  how  much  he  "guessed"  them  to  be 
worth.  Ever  and  anon  he  would  come  forth  to  bask  in  the  smiles 
of  the  Professor  and  the  Art-teacher,  or  to  exchange  badinage 
with  the  Retired  and  the  Journalist  (who  hid  her  note-book  mean- 
while) ;  but  invariably  he  returned  to  the  protection  of  the  Prin- 
cipal, in  whose  gray  hairs  and  strong  face  he  read  the  assurance 
that  his  youthful  affections  should  not  be  trifled  with.  For  the 
captain  was  a  bachelor. 

"  I  declare  "  —  this  from  the  indignant  Professor  —  "  if  he  don't 
think  we  are  all  on  the  warpath  for  husbands,  and  deem  it  safe  to 
keep  just  without  our  clutches !  " 

"  More  likely,"  put  in  the  Art-apostle,  "  he  is  doing  it  out  of 
kindness  to  us.  He  knows  he  is  so  irresistible  we  shall  inevitably 
fall  in  love  with  him ;  and  to  avert  the  fate  of  seven  broken  hearts 
among  us,  or  six,  he  dares  not  shine  too  continuously  upon  us 
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" '  How  happy  could  he  be  with  either ! '  "  interrupted  the  Jour- 
nalist, rather  malapropos^  and  then  the  captain's  voice  was  heard. 

''  That  place  we  just  passed  was  a  thirtynsix  hundred  acre 
farm,  owned  by  a  Cincinnati  man.  They  have  fancy  stock,  and 
make  a  pile  of  butter.  Furnish  all  the  butter  and  cheese  for 
the  New  York  and  Boston  lines  of  steamers.  Thirty-six  hun- 
dred acres  would  make  a  big  farm  in  New  England,  eh?  The 
next  —  you  can  see  it  pretty  soon  behind  that  clump  of  trees  — 

is  Jamestown.     Mr.  and  Mrs.  B ,  who  own  it  now  and  live  in 

the  big  house  just  in  sight  there,  are  on  the  boat,  and  we  shall 
make  the  landing.  He  's  an  Englishman  ;  and  they  say,  queerly 
enough,  that  the  place  has  always  been  in  the  hands  of  her 
Majesty's  subjects.  It 's  for  sale  now.  House  was  built  for  old 
Governor  Berkeley  in  colonial  times.  There  is  the  tower  now  ; 
see  it?" 

The  ruined  old  tower,  half-hidden  among  the  tender  green  of 
the  elms  and  mantled  with  ivy,  all  that  remained  after  the  burning 
of  Jamestown,  is  probably  as  romantic  a  ruin<  and  picturesque,  as 
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may  be  fmiid  in  Aiiienca:  Liml  [wtriotic  revei-ence  stirred  «*» 
hrciiKtrt.  \\&  we  jiiissvil  the  spot  wliere  the  first  English  settlement 
was  made.  We  tried  to  picturu  to  nureelvea  just  how  this  -gooii- 
lye"  laud  looked  in  lllOT,  after  their  weary  voyage  Hcros  the 
Atlantic. 

"  I'ity  they  had  to  yo  and  Imild  earthworka  here  iu  the  war." 

—  the  i-aptaiii  liad  come  Iiack  to  us.  ••  Yoii  can  see.  just  aWe 
there.  There  'd  nughter  Wi'ii  a  law  ag'in  it.  Come  mighty  near 
destruying  what  there  is  left  on 't,"  he  went  on.  lapsing  iiiio 
Yankee,  as  lie  liecanif  mure  iiiti-nseiy  iiiterestetl,  *•  But  "all  *s  fiir 
in  love  and  war,"  you  knuw.  Yonder  jwint  of  land  straight  aheul 
is  called  Daneing  Point.     There 's  an  old  tradition   to  the  effect' 

—  the  Jciunialist  slyly  produced  the  uote-book  —  "  that  one  Philip 
Lightfuot  first  settled  there  pretty  soon  after  the  Jamestown  busi- 
ness. I  suppose  he  thought  In-sides  the  Indians  there  would  be 
none  to  dispute  his  chiiui :  but  the  Devil  appeared  one  night,  anii 
told  Lightfoot  that  the  point  wa.s  hia  es[>ecial  property,  and  he  liad 
better  leave,  or  he  would  see  trouble.  This  would  scare  fuiy 
ordinary  man,  espeeially  with  plenty  of  good  land  lying  arouwl 
loose  hehuigiiig  to  nobody  ;  but  Lightfoot  was  n't  that  kind.  He 
just  stuck  fast  to  his  claim,  ami  defied  the  Devil.  They  quarreled 
altout  it  for  .wine  time;  and  tinally  the  Englishtnaii  proposed  m 
decide  it  by  a  dancing-match,  the  one  that  could  danee  the  longest 
to  have  the  land.  The  Devil  grinned  and  agreed  ;  and  that  night 
at  sundown  they  began  to  dance  out  there  on  the  Point.  Light- 
foot was  rightly  named:  for  he  was  still  dancing  at  suurise  the 
next  morning,  when  his  Satanic  Majesty  beat  a  hasty  retreat,  leav- 
ing him  the  land." 

"And  we  are  really  in  such  a  romantic  spot,"  murmured  the 
JIarrowfat,  clasping  her  two  dumplings  of  handa  and  gazing 
ecstatically  shoreward.     But  the  captain  went  on:  — 

•'I  s'pose  the  Devil  never  could  stick  to  a  bargain  without  quib- 
bling, no  more 'n  some  of  bis  followers  to-day;  and  Lightf<M.t's 
ground  was  haunted  ever  afterward.  They  even  claim  to  this  day 
that  supernatural  lights  hover  over  the  s[)Ot  at  night  "  — 

"Humph,  fireflies!"  broke  in  the  Professor. 

"And  no  fox  nr  coon  ever  crosses  the  greensward  after  niglil> 
fall,"  finished  our  narrator. 

"  He  quoted  that  last  directly  from  the  guide-book,"  said  the 
little  Miss  1*.,  aotto  voce. 
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"  And  do  you  suppose  that  we,  seven  sensible  sisters  as  we  are," 
inquired  the  Retired,  "are  going  to  believe  that  nonsense?" 

"  As  for  me,"  declared  the  Journalist,  who  was  inclined  to  be 
cynical  on  most  occasions,  "  I  am  in  a  patriotic  and  receptive  state 
of  mind.  I  shall  believe  everything  that  is  told  me  to-day.  Shall 
I  forget  this  April  day  upon  the  old  James  River?" 

''  Heaven  preserve  us  from  your  music,"  exclaimed  the  Retired. 

"And  your  worse  parodies,"  pursued  the  Principal. 

"The  next  is  Brandon,"  the  captain  said,  who,  when  he  felt 
inclined  to  talk,  paid  no  attention  to  our  chatter.  "  That  is  one 
of  the  fine  old  places  of  Virginia.  Farther  up  we  shall  come  to 
Shirley,  Westover,  and  Berkeley,  the  most  noted  estates,  perhaps, 
in  America.  At  Brandon  formerly  lived  the  Seldens,  and  now 
for  many  years  Major  Allan,  who  was  prominent  in  the  Rebellion. 
These  estates  were  the  homes  of  the  famous  'first  families  of 
Virginia,'  and  were  formerly  the  scenes  of  great  festivity  and 
unbounded  hospitality.  Many  is  the  good  hamper  of  wine  that 's 
been  drunk  here,"  and  he  smacked  his  lips  unctuously.  "  Prob- 
ably most  of  the  Presidents  down  to  Lincoln's  time  have  been 
entertained  here  at  the  different  houses." 

"  I  wonder  how  the  people  got  back  and  forth  to  each  other's 
houses,"  said  the  Art-apostle. 

"Horseback  mostly,  I  reckon.  Folks  in  those  times  thought 
nothing  of  traveling  twenty-five  miles  horseback  to  visit  a  friend. 
And  then  they  had  those  lumbering  great  family-coaches." 

"We  occasionally  see  one  of  them  now,"  said  the  Principal, 
"  looking  as  if  liable  to  be  overtaken  at  any  moment  by  the  fate  of 
the  famous  'one-hoss  shay.'  " 

"Over  this  side  of  the  river,"  the  captain  went  on,  "you  will 
see  in  a  moment  the  birthplace  of  General  R.  E.  Lee.  He  was 
the  son  of  Lighthorse  Harry  Lee,  who  married  Annie  Carter  — 
one  of  the  Carters,  you  know.  That  house  was  built  in  1717, 
I  believe." 

"Mark  his  air  of  deference,"  whispered  the  Professor.  "He 
could  not  have  been  more  profoundly  respectful,  had  he  been 
referring  to  the  Plantagenets." 

The  river  was  gradually  growing  narrower ;  and  we  approached 
the  bank  sometimes  so  near  that  we  could  distinguish  the  anem- 
ones and  violets,  and  even  smell  their  fragrance.  Great  robins 
perched  in  the  willows  and  cypresses  and  caroled  forth  saucily. 
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We  passed  Fort  Povhatao  and  Weyanoke.  the  scene  of  the  him- 
savre  of  162*2.  It  was  hard  to  im&f^e,  on  that  peaceful,  dnin- 
berouB  day,  the  horrid  scene.  Could  these  lovely  banks  have  ben 
peopled  with  vengeful  savages,  pilling,  burning,  and  mnnLenng 
our  forefathers '.'  We  looked  with  reverential  aflmiiatioii  at  the 
spot  where  Pitcahontas  saved  John  Smith  ^om  cruel  &te.  and 
wondered  not  that  her  descendauts  to-day  are  proud  of  the  drop 
of  Indian  blood  in  their  veins. 

'*  Off  there."  said  the  captain,  stopping  a  moment  on  his  wtv  to 
ilinner,  "  are  the  stakes  left  from  one  of  General  Grant's  pontoon 
bridges." 

*■  The  guide-book  says :  ■  A  ripple  marks  the  spot,' "  broke  in  the 
Professor.     "  Where  'a  your  ripple  ?  " 

The  oaptain  smiled  benignantly.  '*  If  you  follow  the  goide- 
book  closely."  he  said,  "you  will  find  that  poetic  phrase  oftoi 
recurring.  There  is  only  one  place,  however,  where  you  will  see 
the  ripple." 

"  And  we  are  now  on  historic  ground  of  the  civil  war,"  mm- 
mured  t^e  Journalist. 

"No.  water,"  corrected  the  Artapostle. 

"  We  shall  be  at  Bermuda  Hundred  while  I  am  at  dinner,"  the 
oaptain  pursued.  "  Just  before  that  we  shall  pass  City  Pi»nt, 
where  the  Appomattox  flows  into  the  James,  and  where  the  United 
States  gunboats  lie  anchored,  l^ey  bring  &em  up  here  to  get 
them  out  of  the  reach  of  Halt  water ;  but  in  extremely  high  tidei 
it  reaches  even  to  here.  There  they  are  now,"  he  called,  as  he 
descended  the  ladder. 

We  looked  a  moment  in  silence. 

"  One,  two,  tliree,  four,  five,  six,  seven,"  counted  the  Principal 
''  Is  that  the  extent  of  tlie  government's  resources  in  that  direc- 
tion?    I  don't  wonder  the  newspapers  *poke  fun'  at  our  navy.^ 

At  this  juncture  the  pilot  put  his  head  through  the  window. 

"  That  little  old  house  up  there  on  the  point,  under  the  big 
elms,  was  Genei-al  Grant's  headquarters." 

We  gazed  at  it  until  we  were  out  of  sight,  and  had  stopped  at 
Bermuda  Hundred.  Some  of  us  remembered  the  name  in  connec> 
tion  with  tlie  late  *'  onplensantness,"  and  our  youthful  wonder  at 
so  fantastic  a  title. 

"  And  there  was  '  Flowery  Hundred  '  a  little  way  back,  yon 
remember,"  said  the  little  Miss  P.,  who  had  been  diligently  stndy- 
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ing  the  guide-book :  '' '  In  old  colonial  days  a  settlement  having  a 
hundred  males  was  entitled  to  a  special  officer,  and  became  a  town- 
ship.' " 

''  Better  look  that  up  in  the  histories  or  encyclopaedist,"  said 
the  Principal,  who  could  be  sarcastic  upon  occasion.  "  Guide-books 
are  not  always  reliable." 

We  soon  passed  the  beautiful  old  estates  of  Shirley  and  West- 
over,  fine  old  mansions  built  of  English  brick  years  before  the 
Revolution,  and  so  large  that  the  two-story  modern  houses  near 
them  were  dwarfed  into  utter  insignificance.  Imagination  could 
readily  supply  the  long  rows  of  whitewashed  negro  quarters 
behind  and  the  groups  of  dusky  "  hands  "  about  the  places,  as  well 
}is  the  high-spirited  young  women  and  gallant  cavaliers,  the  stately 
dames  and  fine  old  gentlemen  of  the  "'  F.  F.  V.'s  " ;  and  we  won- 
dered how  much  of  American  history  these  old  brick  walls  could 
unfold,  had  they  the  power. 

"  See  them  masts  and  spires  right  over  there  ?  "  said  the  captain, 
coming  upstairs  while  we  were  yet  discussing  Shirley  and  West- 
over.  He  pointed  to  a  cluster  of  masts  half  a  mile  to  our  left. 
We  all  studied  them  attentively. 

^'  That 's  Bermuda  Hundred,"  he  went  on,  "  which  we  passed 
half  an  hour  or  more  ago.  We  've  come  six  miles  round  the 
curve,  and  are  less  than  half  a  mile  now  from  Bermuda  Hundred. 
Before  long  we  shall  come  to  Dutch  Gap,  a  cut  which  saves  us 
seven  miles.  There  we  go  through  the  Gap,  four  hundred  feet 
long  and  two  hundred  wide,  and  so  cut  off  Howlitt's  Point,  where 
there  was  a  battle  in  the  civil  war,  you  remember.  Dutch  Gap 
was  begun  as  long  ago  as  when  the  country  was  first  settled. 
Dutchmen  settled  right  round  here,  and  they  conceived  the  plan  of 
cutting  off  that  long  curve.  They  did  n't  do  very  much  towards  it, 
however,  before  they  gave  it  up.  Then  it  lay  just  as  they  left  it 
till  Butler  had  his  army  stationed  here  in  the  war.  Howlitt's  and 
that  end  of  the  peninsula  was  occupied  by  the  Rebs,  and  Sewell's 
was  just  above.  He  was  determined  to  get  through  some  way. 
See  how  Malvern  Hill,  that  we  passed  an  hour  ago,  keeps  coming 
into  sight  off  there  on  our  left?  Well,  Butler  said  he  'd  finish  the 
gap;  so  he  set  his  men  to  work.  The  Rebs  fired  from  both  sides 
so  that  they  had  to  quit.  But  old  Ben  was  n't  easily  put  down,  you 
remember.  So  he  set  his  prisoners  of  war  at  work  on  the  gap, 
and  they  were  let  alone.     The  gap  was  nearly  done,  when  the 
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govcriiiiieiit  onleie<l  tin*  work  stoi»i»c*tl.  What  for  I  don*t  know; 
but  in  1871  they  finished  tlie  cut,  and  we've  run  through  here 
ever  since.     There,  von  can  8i*e  it  out  ahead/' 

It  was  inti»resting,  indeed,  after  the  history  we  had  just  heard. 
On  the  south  side,  on  the  high  1)Iuft\  st(»od  a  hirge  white  country 
house,  which  we  saw  f<»r  two  hours  afterward  in  the  stransre  wind- 
ings  of  this  most  serpentine  c»f  rivei*s. 

We  found  ourselves  in  a  most  historic  spot  for  Ji  while  now. 
Drewry's  BhifFs  recalled  the  firing  and  excitement  of  a  week ;  and 
we  came  to  the  point  where  Butler's  gunboat  went  clown  with 
forty-five  men.  And  there  was  —  yes,  there  wat*  the  rii>[>le.  Just 
the  length  of  the  boat  it  *' swish-swaslied  "  over  and  over  the  si>ot 
where  so  many  mothei*s'  brave  Ih)Vs  i^ave  up  their  lives  for  their 
eountr}'. 

After  a  time  the  bluffs  gradually  grew  less  distinct,  and  the 
shores  of  the  narrowing  river  sloped  back  gradually  into  magniti- 
cent,  rolling  meadow-land.  Broad  farms  proclaimed  Northern 
thrift,  and  we  readily  believed  the  stories  of  immense  success  cer- 
tain *" Yankees"  had  achieved  hereabouts.  We  had  passed  the 
house,  back  at  Aikin's  Landing,  where  Pocahontas  lived  as  Mrs. 
Rolfe ;  and  when  the  great  house  a  little  below  Richmond  was 
l>ointcd  out  as  being  the  spot  where  Powhatan  died  and  was  buried^ 
we  felt  that  we  had  taken  as  much  history  of  the  different  periods 
of  American  struggles  as  we  could  conveniently  digest  a^  one 
day's  measure.  We  could  see  the  big  bowlder,  inside  an  iron 
paling,  which  is  sai<l  to  be  Powhatan's  gravestone.  It  Ls  elalK>- 
ratcly  carved  with  hieroglyphics,  which  we  did  not  stop  to  read. 

Richmond,   beautiful    for  situation    upon   its   seven    hills,    lay 
stretched  before  us,  glittering  and  smiling  under  the   westering 
sun,  as  we  moved  up  the  river.     It  was  our  first  visit,  and  in  spite 
of  our  long  day  upon  the  James  River  we  were  full  of  enthusiasm. 
It  had  been  hard  w«)rk  on  that  peaceful  river,  fringed  with  wil- 
lows, tulii)-tree8,  and  blossoming  i^ach-trees,  to  realize  the  stirring 
scenes  that  liad  been  enacted  there.    And  we  finally  left  the  Arit-U 
fairly  stuffed  with  history,  incident,  tradition,  and  familj-  legends; 
but,  alas  !  so  drooping,  hot,  and  dusty  that  the  impoi-tunate  hack- 
man  marked  us  for  bis  own.    But  even  the  offer  of  a  ehronio  in  the 
shape  of  Libby  Prison,  on  our  way  ujHtown,  had  no  eft'ect  upon 
us ,  and  we  made  our  advent  into  Richmond  in  all  the  pomp  and 
glory  attending  a  *'  bob-cai* "  drawn  by  mules. 
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EDUCATION  AND  FREEDOM. 

BY  GENERAL  THOMAS  J.  MORGAN, 
Principal  of  the  Rhode  UUind  State  Normal  School. 

IT  is  a[)[)arent  to  every  observer  that  the  discipline  in  our 
schools  is  much  milder  now  than  formerly.  Fift}^  years  ago 
corporal  punishment  was  both  by  far  more  frequent  and  more 
severe  than  at  the  present  time.  The  rod  as  an  instrument  of 
discipline  is  fast  disappearing,  and  in  many  places  is  either  abso- 
lutely forbidden  by  law,  or  totally  abolished  by  public  opinion. 
There  are  fewer  rules  and  regulations,  a  more  frequent  appeal  to 
reason  and  persuasion  rather  than  to  fear  of  punishment,  pupils 
are  treated  more  as  equals  and  less  as  subordinates,  greater  free- 
dom is  allowed  them  in  sports,  studies,  and  life,  and  in  many  cases 
they  are  admitted  to  a  sliare  in  the  government  of  the  school  and 
college. 

This  relaxation  of  discipline  may  be  regarded  as  a  lowering  of 
the  standard,  a  yielding  to  a  weak  laissez  faire  spirit  that  under- 
estimates the  value  of  law  and  the  merit  of  obedience  and  unduly 
exalts  the  individual.  By  some  it  is  looked  upon  as  a  sure  sign  of 
the  degeneracy  of  the  times  and  as  ominous  of  future  disaster  to 
the  Republic.  It  is  supposed  to  result  either  from  indilBFerence, 
negligence,  weakness,  or  from  false  views  of  law  and  government 
entertained  by  teachers.  The  remedy  for  this  state  of  things  is 
supposed,  by  those  who  entertain  this  view,  to  lie  in  a  return  to 
former  methods.  Greater  stress  is  to  be  laid  upon  the  majesty 
of  law,  the  dignity  of  the  master,  the  sin  of  disobedience,  and 
the  merit  there  is  in  unhesitating,  prompt  submission  to  rightful 
authority.  It  is  pointed  out  that  every  government  must  be  a 
government  of  law,  and  that  obedience  is  not  only  a  cardinal 
virtue  but  a  prime  condition  of  the  continuance  of  a  republican 
government.  That  children  at  school  and  boys  in  college  are 
to  be  taught  habits  of  obedience  and  that  a  failure  to  do  this 
imperils  the  foundations  of  society  itself. 

This  view  of  the  situation  has  an  element  of  truth  in  it  and 
challenges  serious  thought.     If  it  is  correct,  we  are   in  danger. 


'/ 
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Our  liberties  are  in  jeopardy.     We  should  make  haste  to  institute 
a  reform  in  our  schools  with  resi>ect  to  discipline. 

But  there  is  another  view  of  the  matter.  This  mildness  of  dis- 
cipline is  a  sign  of  progress  not  of  retrogression.  It  is  a  symptom 
of  health,  not  of  disease;:  an  omen  of  good,  not  of  evil. 

The  fundamental  principle  that  underlies  our  system  of  govern- 
ment is  personal  liberty.  We  are  a  '" government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. ''  This  accepted  axiom  in  our  polit- 
ical philosophy  must  of  necessity  condition  all  our  thinking  on 
political  and  social  subjects.  We  must  either  deny  this  premise 
or  accept  all  that  is  implied  in  it.  The  enthronement  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  many,  uncrowns  the  king,  the  despot.  In  exalting  the 
many  to  supreme  authority  we  lift  up  the  individual.  The  roan 
takes  the  place  of  the  ruler.  With  the  banishment  of  kings  goes 
all  the  i)ageantry  of  the  kingdom.  The  great  procession  of 
crowned  heads,  lords  and  ladies  at  the  Queen's  Jubilee  was  an  an- 
achronism even  in  royal  England.  It  would  be  impossible  and 
absurd  in  America,  at  least  in  any  more  serious  form  than  as  one 
of  Barnum's  pageants.  We  cannot  teach  Americans  to  bow  the 
knee  to  mere  authority,  however  venerable  and  imposing.  The 
humblest  American  regards  himself,  and  rightly,  as  the  peer  in 
real  dignity  of  any  monarch  that  wears  a  crown.  He  too  is  a 
ruler,  a  veritable  sovereign. 

Ail  of  our  institutions  are  modified  and  controlled  by  this  all- 
powerful,  ever-present  spirit  of  freedom.  We  i*ecognize  no  caste, 
no  aristocracy,  no  (^lasses.  All  are  on  a  political  level.  The  high- 
est office  is  open  to  the  lowest  peraon  if  he  will  fit  himself  for  it 
The  ballot  is  free.  Every  man's  home  is  his  castle.  Freedom  is 
his  heritiige.  Liberty  is  not  a  privilege,  but  a  right.  Any  un- 
necessary restriction  of  the  individual,  not  called  for  by  the  good 
of  the  many,  is  a  usurpation,  a  crime.  These  notions,  embodied  in 
our  Declaration  of  Independence,  wrought  into  our  Constitution, 
woven  into  our  laws,  inculcated  from  the  pulpit,  on  the  rostrum, 
at  the  fireside,  permeate  our  literature,  penetrate  every  social  in- 
stitution, and  find  their  way  into  every  school-room.  The  great 
body  of  our  school-masters,  native  and  **  to  the  manner  bom,**  have 
themselves  been  educated  in  this  philosophy  and  can  no  more 
escape  its  infiuence  than  they  can  change  their  character. 

A  petty  officjer  tmined  at  West  Point  —  the  only  unrepublican 
institution  remaining  since  slavery  disappeared  —  may    play   the 
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lordliiig  over  his  helpless  subjects,  and  may  make  much  of  mere 
authority,  but  the  teacher  trained  in  an  American  home  and  in  our 
high  and  normal  schools  has  little  conception  of  what  authority 
means  apart  from  the  highest  consideration  for  the  weal  of  the  gov- 
erned. Our  political  philosophy  necessitates  a  milder  discipline  in 
family  and  school,  to  correspond  with  the  milder  rule  of  the  State. 
The  nearer  the  government  approaches  to  an  autonomy,  the  nearer 
the  individual  approaches  perfect  freedom  and  the  more  liberal 
must  be  all  the  institutions  under  which  he  lives. 

The  great  work  set  for  the  schools  of  America  is  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  rising  generation  for  citizenship  in  a  free  republic. 
They  are  to  take  their  places  as  freemen,  exercise  the  privilege  of 
voting,  and  become  at  once  law-abiding  subjects  and  intelligent 
law-makers.  What  is  the  best  preparation  for  such  a  life  ?  Does 
it  demand  greater  rigor  in  school  discipline  or  greater  liberty? 
Should  the  teacher  emphasize  the  idea  of  authority  or  the  idea  of 
freedom  ?  Of  course  there  must  be  authority  in  the  family,  the 
school,  and  in  the  State.  And  children  are  to  be  instructed  in  the 
duty  and  held  to  the  practice  of  obedience.  Wilful  disobedience 
to  law  at  school,  disregard  of  rightful  authority  at  home,  are  to  be 
punished,  together  with  crime,  disloyalty,  and  treason  against  the 
State.  Lawlessness,  anarchy,  and  mob  violence  are  to  be  held  up 
in  their  true  light  as  not  only  hostile  to  the  State,  subversive  of 
established  order,  hurtful  to  society,  but  also  as  inimical  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual.  Liberty  is  not  license.  Liberty  is 
only  self-imposed  law.  The  highest  conception  of  freedom  is  the 
action  of  a  divine  being  who  knows  no  limitations  save  those  that 
are  self-imposed.  But  these  restrictions  are  real.  God  cannot  lie. 
The  Judge  of  all  the  earth  must  do  right.  He  is  free  because 
his  actions  originate  in  self.  He  is  a  law  to  himself,  but  he  is 
law.  Necessarily  there  can  be  but  one  absolutely  free  Being  in 
the  universe.  All  others  must  be  subject.  Yet  the  highest  con- 
ception of  moral  life  is  freedom,  where  all  action  is  self-originated. 
Enlightened  reason,  sensitive  conscience,  and  an  upright  will  are 
the  three  great  factors  in  the  moral  life  that  give  dignity  to  action 
and  ennoblement  to  the  actor.  These  are  the  man.  When  rea- 
son recognizes  truth,  conscience  urges  to  duty,  and  the  will 
executes  the  right  for  its  own  sake,  the  man  is  free,  is  noble,  is 
divine.  In  so  far  as  he  obeys  law  from  low  motives  or  from  com- 
pulsion he  is  no  longer  free.  Compulsory  acts  are  not  virtuous 
acts.     Virtue  is  voluntary  conformity  to  right. 
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A  child  that  grows  up  under  subjection  to  authority*  doing  from 
day  to  day  simply  what  is  required  and  because  it  is  required, 
judging  himself  and  being  judged  by  others  by  the  standard  of 
conformity  to  statute  law,  obedience  t(»  authority,  is  not  a  free 
being,  does  not  enjoy  liberty,  and  fails  utterly  of  preparation  for 
citizenship  in  a  free  state.  lie  may  be  harmless,  innocent,  peace- 
able, law-abiding,  upright,  a  good  subject,  but  he  is  not  necessarily 
a  good  citizen,  much  less  u  good  man.  To  be  a  good  citizen,  a 
useful  member  of  a  free  society,  one  must  have  on  all  matters  of 
moral  relations  to  his  fellowmeu  an  ethical  code  in  the  life:  he 
must  not  obey  the  law  but  live  it.  To  become  fitted  for  this 
exalted  state  the  child  must  early  be  trained  to  govern  its  own 
actions,  to  set  bounds  to  its  own  passions  and  desires,  to  subject 
itself  to  reason*s  sway.  The  only  discipline  that  fits  for  freedom 
is  liberty. 

The  trouble  with  most  parents  and  teachers  is  that  they  govern 
too  much  and  train  too  little.  Despotism  breeds  lawlessness. 
The  child  overgoverned  at  home  rushes  into  wild  excesses  abroad. 
A  people  ruled  with  a  rod  of  iron  rebel.  Pharaoh's  scepter  is 
broken  by  Moses'  rod.  Nihilism  is  the  outgrowth  of  absolutism. 
The  evils  that  threaten  American  society  are  exotics  transplanted 
from  the  lands  where  bayonets  rule. 

If  freedom  is  man's  normal  state,  he  must  early  be  prepared  for 
it  by  being  treated  as  a  free  being.  It  is  a  serious  miseonception 
of  human  nature  to  suppose  that  the  child  is  not  fit  for  freedom 
till  he  arrives  at  maturity.  Even  in  infancy  there  are  indications 
of  the  power  of  self-contix)l.  The  babe  soon  learns  to  suppress 
his  cries  and  to  control  his  temi)er.  The  little  child  avoids  danger, 
regulates  his  sports,  forms  his  own  [)Ians,  and  executes  his  own 
designs.  He  can  easily  be  taught  not  only  to  recognize  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  requirements  made  of  him  when  presented  to 
him,  but  to  discern  it  for  himself.  He  learns  to  reason  and  to 
govern  himself  by  reason.  A  school  may  be  largely  self-governed, 
and  well  governed.  It  is  true  that  children  are  ignorant  and  weak, 
and  have  besides  an  element  of  self-will,  caprice,  viciousness,  that 
needs  education  and  support  and  restraint.  There  must  be,  in 
every  school,  checks,  a  veto-power.  Everywhere  in  society  there 
are  these  limitations  of  the  individual.  Even  majorities  must  re- 
spect the  written  constitution  as  well  as  the  rights  of  the  minority. 
In  all  free  states  there  is  a  senate  set  over  against  an  assembly. 
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There  is  an  executive  armed  with  a  veto-power,  and  over  all  a 
conrt  to  guard  the  constitution  from  infraction  by  the  state  itself. 

So  there  should  be  in  the  school  the  recognized  necessity  of  a 
body  empowered  to  check,  control,  or  modify  the  rule  of  the  mass 
of  students  when  called  for.  They  must  not  be  left  to  themselves. 
But  it  must  be  a  restriction  of  mere  authority,  arbitrary  power 
only  when  reason  fails.  The  occasion  that  calls  for  its  exercise 
must  be  extraordinary.  The  students  of  even  lower-grade  schools 
are  competent  to  govern  themselves  in  a  large  degree  and  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so. 

True,  there  will  be  mistakes,  but  the  evil  resulting  from  mis- 
takes may  furnish  occasions  for  instruction.  Men  learn  from  their 
mistakes:  why  should  not  children?  The  discipline  of  conse- 
(juences  is  a  recognized  element  in  God's  education  of  the  race. 
To  feel  the  force  of  their  own  mistakes,  to  search  out  the  far- 
reaching  consequences  of  their  own  actions,  to  devise  remedial 
measures,  to  sedulously  avoid  a  repetition  of  them,  is  itself  an  in- 
valuable training,  an  indispensable  experience  in  preparation  for 
life's  active  duties.  Of  course  it  is  not  intended  to  leave  children 
or  pupils  of  any  age  to  rush  into  serious  dangers  and  to  suffer  the 
dire  results  of  ignorance  and  folly  from  which  the  experience  and 
authority  of  their  parents  or  teachers  should  have  saved  them. 
But  suffering  minor  penalties  flowing  naturally  out  of  violated 
law  is  often  a  sure  means  of  leading  the  offender  to  a  wise  pre- 
caution that  saves  him  from  greater  evils. 

There  is  a  vast  difference  between  learning  and  wisdom.  A  fool 
may  be  learned,  or  at  least  a  learned  man  may  be  a  fool.  It  is  one 
thing  to  learn  geometry  by  studying  the  demonstrations  of 
Euclid.  It  is  quite  another  and  far  nobler  thing  to  learn  to  geom- 
etrize  by  inventing  one's  theorems  and  demonstrations.  So  too 
one  may  be  a  master  in  ethics  so  far  as  knowledge  goes,  but  a  weak- 
ling in  the  practice  of  virtue.  It  is  not  suflScient  that  we  practice 
what  we  have  learned  from  books  and  masters.  There  is  a  moral 
fiber,  a  sturdy,  manly  virtue,  developed  by  grappling  with  prac- 
tical moral  problems,  overcoming  temptations,  resisting  evil, 
evolving  principles  out  of  our  experiences.  An  ethical  code  born 
of  life  may  lack  in  scientific  completeness,  but  it  is  more  likely 
to  be  forceful  in  guiding  conduct  than  any  set  of  memorized 
precepts. 

Pupils  are  to  be  governed.     They  are  to  be  taught  moral  pre- 
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oepts.  They  are  not  by  any  means  to  be  left  to  themselTes.  But 
whati^  insisted  on  most  strenuously  is  that  they  are  to  be  trained 
to  think  for  themselves  on  moral  subjects  and  to  regulate  their 
conduct  by  the  results  of  their  own  thinking.  They  muBt  be 
thrown  grailually  and  wisely  upon  theinselves.  The  appeal  must 
be  made  more  and  more  to  conscience  and  reason  and  less  and  less 
to  fear  and  power. 

This  does  not  prevent  but  i-ather  necessitates  the  clearest  and 
most  explicit  inculcation  of  wise  precepts  and  the  exposition  of 
fundamental  ideas  of    right  and  wrong,  justice,  equity,  loyalty, 
truthfulness,  fidelity,  and  all  the  civic  and  social  virtues.     The 
highest  ideal  is  ever  to  be  presented  to  the  young  as  the  goal  of 
their  endeavor.     This  ideal  becoming  gradually  clearer  in  outline, 
more  complete  in  detail,  at  length  takes  its  place  in  the  imagina- 
tion as  an  abiding  presence,  a  silent,  forceful  mentor.     The  child 
trained  at  home  and  in  school  to  judge  its  own  actions  by  this 
ideal  standard  has  an  inward  prompting  toward  the  right  under 
all  circumstances  and  in  all  places.     This  is  a  safeguard  in  temp- 
tation, an  encouragement  in  triaU  a   nemesis  in   wrong,   and  a 
reward  in  victory. 

The  day  of  submission  to  human  authority  is  fast  passing  away. 
Absolutism  is  a  bygone.  In  philosophy,  religion,  science,  and  in 
politics  the  same  great  phenomenon  is  seen  of  an  awakening  con* 
sciousness  of  freedom.  The  old  state  of  things,  despots  and  dun- 
geons, popes  and  inquisitions,  masters  and  floggings,  are  giving 
way  to  written  constitutions  and  the  ballot,  the  open  Bible  and 
private  judgment,  and  the  teacher  ruling  by  love.  We  cannot 
restore  the  old  regime.  Once  gone  it  is  gone  forever.  To  prepare 
our  children  to  live  and  act  well  their  part  in  this  modern  age  in 
our  country,  we  must  educate  them  for  freedom  by  training  them 
in  freedom's  ways.  Education  takes  on  new  significance,  ioTolves 
new  methods,  necessitates  a  new  spirit,  when  it  sets  for  itself  the 
high  and  holy  task  of  training  a  whole  vast  generation  of  free 
men  and  women  who  shall  be  adequate  for  the  duties  and  prepared 
for  the  privileges  of  lives  of  rational,  social,  political,  religious 
freedom.  

The  hand  intellectualizes  the  body.  In  a  certain  sense  the 
mind  itself  is  dependent  upon  it.  All  fineness  of  work  comes 
from  its  sublime  possibilities  for  high  labor.  Everything  that 
proceeds  out  of  the  infinite  delicacy  of  our  nature  requires  its 
service.  MacAbthub. 
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THE   PENNSYLVANIA   PLAN. 

BY  R.  K.  BUEHRLE,  A.M..  PH.D., 
Superintendent  of  School$^  Lancaster^  Pennsylvania. 

ONE  of  the  most  interesting  and  important  questions  before 
the  Department  of  Superintendence  at  its  late  meeting 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  was  ""'How  shall  the  Qualifications  of 
Teachers  be  Determined?"  and  although  Superintendent  Draper's 
paper  presented  many  excellent  suggestions,  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion was  of  such  a  nature,  both  as  regarded  its  character  and 
the  shortness  of  the  time  devoted  to  it,  as  to  prevent  the  member- 
ship generally  from  reaping  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from  a 
careful  study  of  probably  the  best  system  of  determining  the  qual- 
ifications of  teachers  and  certificating  them  accordingly.  Enter- 
taining this  opinion,  the  writer  feels  justified  in  presenting  in 
historical  outline  "  The  Pennsylvania  Plan  "  with  comments,  and 
thus  hopes  to  do  in  a  manner  what  should  have  been  done  there. 

As  early  as  the  year  1840  "school  directors  were  authorized 
either  of  themselves  or  with  the  aid  of  some  competent  person 
employed  by  them  to  examine  all  teachers  applying  for  schools 
and  to  give  them  certificates  of  competency."  ^ 

As  will  be  seen  this  act  was  merely  permissory,  but  by  the  act 
of  1849  ''  teachers  were  henceforth  prohibited  from  teaching  with- 
out a  certificate  enumerating  the  branches  they  had  been  found 
capable  of  teaching,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  board  of  directors 
before  whom  they  had  been  examined,  such  certificate  to  be  re- 
newed annually."  ^ 

The  general  principle  of  Pennsylvania  school  legislation,  first 
permissory,  and  obligatory  only  after  success  has  been  assured  by 
experiment,  is  beautifully  illustrated  in  these  two  acts.  It  is  due 
to  adherence  to  this  principle  that  the  Pennsylvania  system  pre- 
sents a  continuous  growth,  almost  an  organism,  and  no  backward 
steps.  The  next  advance  was  made  by  the  passage  of  the  act  of 
May,  1854,  which  established  the  office  of  county  superintend- 
ent and  made  it  his  duty 

1  Wlckerslmni'H  Hist,  of  Kducatlon  in  Peun.  p.  368. 
Mbld.  pp.  370,  371. 
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lu  exaniino  all  the  cuulidate*  for  the  profeuion  of  teacher  (in  ite 
lirewitce  of  the  board  of  director!  or  controller*,  ehoiild  tbey  dedre  to  bt 
|irei«(>ni.  to  whom  they  shall  first  apply  in  hit  coanty),  and  to  pre  ttA 
Itenon  fouiul  ijualifled  a  i:«rtifiuate,  setting  forth  the  branches  of  learnuf 
he  or  Nhc  U  caitable  of  teaching ;  and  auch  examlimton  and  certiileaie  *bil] 
be  renewed  as  often  as  any  inch  teachers  shall  be  employed  in  tr*<'*''"g  any 
branch  of  learning  other  than  those  enomeraled  iu  his  or  ber  oertiScale; 
and  n<>  teacher  shall  be  employed  in  any  school  to  teach  other  branctiea  thu 
thoxe  set  forth  in  snch  certificate  of  said  teacher:  proridett.  That  tbe 
oouniy  superintendent  may  annul  any  such  certificate  g^ivvn  by  him  or  Ik 
predecessor  tn  office,  when  he  shall  think  proper,  jfiriag'  at  leaat  ten  dan' 
previoDH  notice  thereof,  in  wriUng,  to  the  teacher  holding  it,  and  to  tbt 
direviom  anil  controllers  of  the  district  iu  which  he  or  abe  may  bt 
employetl. 

Two  facb*  must  bi>  bnnie  in  mind  in  uonnection  with  thii 
a<-t :  the  first,  that  the  branches  in  which  the  candidate  wu 
to  be  eximiint-il  were  tixed  by  law,  thus  pntctieallj  establishing 
u  minimum  of  i[ualifioiition;  for  by  the  same  aot  it  was  provided 
that 

it  shall  be  the  duty  of  ea<'h  (rouniy  su|>crintendeni  (o  see  that  In  every 
dittrict  thei-e  Khali  be  taught  orihogmphy.  reading,  writing,  Engliab  gram- 
mar, geography,  and  arithmetic,  aH  well  at>  "uch  nihcr  branches  a*  the  board 
of  directors  or  couirollerrt  may  re>|nire; 

and  the  second,  tliat  tho  superintendfiit  iK  a  aworn  officer,  elected, 
to  be  Bure,  by  the  directoi-s  nf  the  entire  county,  but  always  act- 
ing only  with  those  of  a  towntthip.  and  never  transacting  any 
otiicial  business  with  those  of  the  entire  county:  that  he  holds  his 
office  for  three  yearti,  whilo  one  third  of  the  directors  of  a  town- 
ship are  elected  annually.  These  provisions  render  the  superin- 
tendent independent  of  the  directors  to  a  very  great  degree,  and 
secure  almost  pi-rfeot  irat)artiality  to  tlie  teachers.  To  provide 
i^instthe  election  of  superintendents  ineompetent  to  conduct  an 
examination,  two  provisions  exist:  the  tirst,  that  he  must  be  "a 
person  of  literary  and  scientific  acquirements  and  of  skill  and 
experience  in  the  art  of  teuchinfr ; "  and  tlie  second,  that  the  state 
superintendent  "shall  have  the  power  of  removing  any  county 
superintendent  for  neglect  of  duty,  incompftenci/.  or  immondity." 
By  the  act  of  1878  these  qualificatioiis  were  further  defiued,  and 
it  was  provided 

That  no  pereon  shall  hereafter  he  eligible  to  tlie  office  of  county,  dt.v, 
or  horongh  superintendent,  in  any  county  in  this  Commonwealth,  who  does 
not  possess  a  diploma  from  a  college  legally  empowered  to  grant  lltetary 
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degrees,  a  diploma  or  state  certificate  issued  according  to  law  by  the 
authorities  of  a  state  normal  school,  a  professional  certificate  from  a 
county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  of  good  standing,  issued  at  least 
one  year  prior  to  the  election,  or  a  certificate  of  competency  from  the  State 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  nor  shall  such  person  be  eligible 
unless  he  has  a  sound  moral  character,  and  has  had  successful  experience  in 
teaching  within  three  years  of  the  time  of  his  election:  provided^  That 
serving  as  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  shall  be  deemed  a  suffi- 
cient test  of  qualifications. 

The  law  of  1854  provided  for  one  kind'  of  certificate,  valid 
until  annulled  by  the  county  superintendent,  and  intended  for 
persons  qualified  to  pass  a  thorough  examination  at  least  in 
the  branches  required  by  law:  namely,  orthography,  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  that  such  persons  could  not  be  found  in  sufficient  num- 
bers to  serve  as  teachers  in  the  common  schools,  and  hence  the 
expedient  of  issuing  provisional  certificates  good  for  ane  year  was 
adopted,  and  this  course  entirely  without  warrant  of  law  was  con- 
tinued until  1867,  when  it  was  legalized.  Practically,  therefore, 
from  1854  to  1867,  there  were  two  kinds  of  certificates  issued  by 
county  superintendents:  the  so-called  professional  certificate, 
recognized  and  established  by  law,  and  generally  given  only  to 
experienced  teachers,  and  valid  until  annulled  by  the  county  super- 
intendent, and  the  so-called  provisional  certificate  valid  only  for  a 
year,  and  given  to  all  inexperienced  teachers  as  well  as  to  such 
experienced  teachers  as  failed  to  pass  "  a  thorough  examination  " 
in  the  branches  required  by  law,  or  in  the  practice  of  teaching. 
Both  were  limited  to  the  county  in  which  they  were  issued,  but 
could  and  in  fact  often  were  endorsed  without  examination  by 
superintendents  of  other  counties.  The  latter  could  also  be,  and 
in  fact  often  was,  renewed  by  the  superintendent  without  a  re- 
examination. It  is  also  a  remarkable  fact  that  although  the  law 
empowered  the  superintendent  to  revoke  the  former  certificate 
without  assigning  any  reason^  yet  very  little  complaint,  none  to 
the  writer's  knowledge,  was  ever  heard  as  regards  this  feature  of 
the  law,  but  complaints  and  charges  were  often  heard  and  made 
that  superintendents,  to  make  themselves  solid  with  directors  and 
other  influential  persons,  as  the  time  of  the  triennial  election 
drew  nigh,  would  issue  professional  certificates  rather  too  freely 
to  teachers  in  whom  such  persons  were  especially  interested,  and 
also  that  teachers  having  such  certificates  were  only  too  liable  to 
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become  pedagogical  fossils,  refusing  to  make  any  efibrts  to  further 
improve  themselves  now  that  they  had  a  certificate  good  for  life 
which  exempted  them  from  all  further  examinations.  Such  v» 
the  state  of  affairs  when  in  1867  the  following  act  was  passed:— 

That  after  the  passage  of  this  act,  no  teacher  in  this  Commonweilth 
shall  receive,  from  a  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent,  a  c^tificate, 
as  a  teaclier,  who  has  not  a  fair  knowledge  of  orthog^raphy,  reading,  writ- 
ing, geography,  English  grammar,  mental  and  written  arithmetic,  historr 
of  the  United  States,  and  the  theory  of  teaching,  nor  shall  snch  certillctte 
be  given  to  any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using*,  as  a  beverage,  anf 
intoxicating  drinks ;  and  all  certificates  given  to  teachers  shall  set  forth  the 
branches  in  which  those  holding  them  have  been  found  proficient,  and  indi- 
cate, by  suitable  marks,  the  degree  of  that  proficiency.  .  •   . 

County,  city,  and  borough  superintendents  shall  issue  two  g^rades  of 
teachers'  certificates,  one  of  which  shall  be  called  a  provisional  certificate, 
and  shall  be  given  to  applicants  possessiug  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  branches 
named  in  section  eleven,  or  to  those  who,  i>ossessing  a  thoroug'h  knowledge 
of  the  branches,  have  little  or  no  experience  in  teaching,  and  shall  license 
the  holder  to  teach  in  the  county,  city,  or  borough  where  issaed  for  one 
year,  and  which  shall  not  be  renewed  without  a  reexaminatioo ;  and  the 
other  shall  be  called  a  professional  certificate,  and  shall  be  given  only  to 
those  who  possess  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  above  named, 
and  who  have  had  succcssf  al  experience  in  teaching,  and  shall  license  the 
holder  to  teach  in  the  county,  city,  or  borough  where  issaed,  daring  the 
official  term  of  the  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  issuing  it,  and 
for  one  year  thereafter:  proHdtily  That  all  so-called  professional  certifi- 
cates heretofore  issued  by  any  county,  city,  or  borough  saperintendent, 
shall  cease  to  be  valid  on  the  first  Monday  of  June,  one  thousand  eight 
hundred  and  Hixty-eight,  except  those  issued  since  the  first  Monday  of 
June,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixty-six,  which  certificates  shall  be 
valid  as  long  as  others  issued  during  tlie  present  term  of  the  snperintend- 
ency:  prorided.  That  any  professional  certificate  may  be  renewed  by  a 
county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  without  reexamination,  after  hav- 
ing satisfied  himself  by  personal  observation  in  his  or  her  school  of  the 
competency  and  skill  as  a  teacher  of  the  person  holding  it:  provided 
further f  That  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall  cause  to 
be  prepared  a  new  grade  of  teacher^s  certificate,  to  be  called  a  permanent 
certificate,  which  shall  be  granted  by  him  to  practical  teachers  holding  pro- 
fessional certificates,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  board  or  boards  of 
directors,  in  whose  employment  the  applicant  shall  have  taught  for  the 
three  preceding  annual  school  terms,  which  shall  be  countersigned  by  the 
proper  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent  in  office  when  the  appli< 
tion  shall  be  made,  and  approved,  after  examination,  if  they  deem  it 
sary,  by  a  committee  of  five  teachers,  a  part  of  whom  may  be  females, 
holding  permanent  certificates,  if  there  be  so  many  holding  such  certifi- 
cates;   but  if  there  be  none  or  not  sufficient  number  of  that  grade  of 
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teachers,  the  committee  shall  be  constitated  wholly  or  in  part,  as  the  case 
may  be,  of  teachers  holding  professional  certificates ;  said  committee  to  be 
elected  by  ballot  by  the  members  of  the  teachers'  institute,  at  its  annual 
session,  from  the  same  county,  city,  or  borough  in  which  the  applicant 
resides  at  the  time  of  making  the  application ;  and  such  permanent  certifi- 
cates shall  continue  to  be  valid  in  such  county,  city,  or  borough,  unless 
forfeited  according  to  the  provisions  of  this  act;  and  shall  also  entitle  the 
holder  to  teach  one  year  in  any  other  county,  city,  or  borough  in  this  Com- 
monwealth, without  reexamination,  at  the  end  of  which  time  it  may  be 
indorsed  by  the  proper  county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent,  if,  from 
personal  knowledge,  he  deem  it  worthily  held,  and  it  shall  then  confer 
upon  the  holder  the  same  rank  and  privileges  as  in  the  county,  city,  or 
borough  where  issued;  and  such  permanent  certificate  shall  only  be 
annulled  upon  complaint  duly  proven  of  incompetency,  cruelty,  negligence^ 
or  immorality,  made  to  the  State  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  by  a 
county,  city,  or  borough  superintendent,  and  a  committee  of  teachers 
elected  and  constituted  as  aforesaid. 

As  will  be  seen  this  act  legalizes  the  provisional  certificate  but 
forbids  its  renewal  without  a  reexamination ;    adds    the    history 
of  the  United  States  and  the  theory  of  teaching  to  the  branches 
in  which  teachers  are  now  required  by  law  to  be  examined  (physi- 
ology and  hygiene  were  added  in  1886) ;  limits  the  time  for  which 
professional  certificates  shall  be  granted;  permits   their   renewal 
without  reexamination,  and  authorizes  the  issuing  of  a  permanent 
certificate  by  the  state  superintendent   on   the   recommendation 
of  the  three  classes  of  pei'sons  most  competent  to  certify  to  the 
professional  qualifications  of  the  applicant.     It  will  be  seen  that 
this  legislation  is  largely  in  the  nature  of  a   restriction   of  the 
powers  of  the  superintendents,  who  were  found  too  liberal  in  the 
bestowing  of  professional  certificates  valid  for  life,  and  too  kind 
to  require  reexamination   of  the   holders   of  provisional   certifi- 
cates.    It  is  also  worthy  of  remark  that  no  certificate  can  legally 
be  issued  "  to  any  person  who  is  in  the  habit  of  using  as  a  beverage 
any  intoxicating  drinks,  nor  to  any  one  not   possessing   a  good 
moral  character." 

It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  scientific  and  literary  as  well  as  the 
professional  examination  is  primarily  in  the  hands  of  a  skilled 
professional  teacher,  tlie  superintendent,  the  certifying  in  that  of 
the  board  or  boards  in  whose  employ  the  professional  qualifications 
were  practically  tested  and  demonstrated,  and  the  final  endorse- 
ment is  given  by  the  applicant's  professional  brethren  as  a  check 
to  possible  favoritism  or  partiality.  The  method  of  proceeding 
may  be  seen  from  the  following  forms :  — 
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Form  of  Applicaiion  for  Permanent  Certificate. 

No.  1. 

18 

To 

Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruction. 

Sir:  Aim  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  dif- 
trict,  .  .  .  county,  Sute  of  PennsylFania,  the  foliowiog'  resolQtionfl  were 
adopted :  — 

liesolcedy  That  .  .  .  ,  whose  address  is  ...  P.  O.,  .  .  .  coanty,  Pl, 
having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for  .  .  .  anoaal  school 
term,  ...  we  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  consider  him  well  qualified 
as  a  teacher,  morally,  intellectually,  and  professionally. 

Uuolcedy  That  we  recommend  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  to  grant  the  above  named  ...  a  permanent  certificate. 

By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

9  President. 

Attest: 

,  Secretary, 

No.  2. 

18 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 
,  .  .  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

Ruolvedy  That  .  .  .  ,  having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for 
•  .  .  annual  school  term,  ...  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recommendatioD 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolutions. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

,  I^reeidenL 

Attest: 

,  Secretary, 

I  No.  8. 

I  18 

I  At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 

'  ...  county,  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

[  liesolvedy  That  .  .  .  ,  having  Uught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for 

.  .  .  annual  school  term,  ...  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recommeudation 

expressed  in  the  prece<ling  resolutions. 
By  order  of  the  board  of  directors. 

,  President. 

AUest: 

,  Secretary, 

These   forms,  when   filled   up  and    properly  signed,  must  be 

approved  by  the  county  superintendent  and   the  committee  on 

teachers'  certificates,  as  follows :  — 

18 

Knowing  ...  to  have  taught  a  common  school  the  three  annual  school 
terms  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  this  application,  and  knowing  him 
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also  to  hold  a  valid  professional  certificate,  and  to  possess  skill  and  expe- 
rience as  a  teacher,  and  believing  him  to  be  entirely  worthy,  I  concur  in  the 

foregoing  recommendation.  

Superintendent  of  schools  of  ,  ,  .  county, 

18 

After  a  careful  investigation  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  we  entirely 
approve  the  foregoing  recommendations,  and  trust  the  application  may  be 
granted. 


Committee  on  Teachers*  Certificates  for  .  .  .  county. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  passing  of  an  applicant  without  any 
examination  by  the  committee  and  also  to  enable  the  state  depart^ 
ment  to  know  the  character  of  these  examinations,  as  well  as  to 
give  it  some  power  of  controlling  them,  the  following  supplement 
was  passed :  — 

That  all  examinations  for  permanent  certificates  for  teachers  in  the 
common  schools  shall  be  by  written  questions  and  answers;  and  in  case 
the  examination  of  the  applicant  is  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  teach- 
ers on  permanent  certificates,  the  list  of  questions  and  answers,  with  all 
other  papers  accompanying  the  application,  shall  be  forwarded  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Instruction,  and  if  approved  by  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction^  he  shall  issue  and  forward  to  the  applicant  a  perma- 
nent certificate  in  accordance  with  the  reconmiendation  made  by  the  com- 
mittee as  now  required  by  law:  provided.  That  the  questions  shall  be 
answered  immediately  and  in  the  presence  of  the  committee. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  insertion  of  additional  branches 
at  any  time  subsequent  to  the  issuing  of  the  certificate  so  that 
teacliers  are  encouraged  to  make  continuous  efforts  at  self- 
improvement. 

It  is  in  order  now  to  call  attention  to  another  kind  of  certificate, 
the  highest  of  all,  valid  for  life  in  any  part  of  the  State  and 
known  as  the  Teachers'  State  Certificate.  The  law  establishing 
State  Normal  Schools  passed  in  1857,  with  supplement  in  1859, 
provides  among  other  certificates  one  for  actual  practical  teachers 
as  follows :  — 

TEACHERS*   STATE  CERTIFICATE. 

That  no  certificate  of  competency  in  the  practice  of  teachinsr  shall 
be  issued  to  the  regular  graduate  of  any  of  said  normal  schools  till 
after  the  expiration  of  two  years  from  the  date  of  graduation,  and  of  two 
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fall  annual  terms  of  actual  teaching  in  the  district  or  districts  in  whkii 
•ach  graduate  taoght,  nor  to  any  teacher  who  thall  hold  a  tfaH  certificate  of 
•cholarahip,  without  having  been  a  regular  ttudent  and  gradoate,  onieM 
upon  full  proof  of  three  years'  actual  teaching  in  a  oonunon  school  or 
schools,  nor  in  either  case  without  the  production  of  a  certificate  of  good 
moral  conduct,  and  satisfactory  discharge  of  the  requisite  duration  of 
professional  duty,  from  the  board  or  boards  of  directors  ia  wliofie  employ* 
ment  the  applicant  shall  have  taught,  countersigned  by  tlie  ooanty  superin- 
tendent of  the  proper  county  or  counties,  on  the  production  of  which 
proof,  and  not  otherwise,  a  full  certificate  of  competence  in  the  practice  of 
teaching  shall  be  added  to  the  certificate  of  scholarship,  and  of  theoretical 
knowledge  of  the  science  of  teaching  already  possessed,  to  be  received  as 
full  evidence  of  practical  qualification  to  teach  in  any  part  of  the  State 
without  further  examination:  provided y  however y  That  practical  teachers 
who  shall,  upon  due  examination,  receive  a  certificate  of  scholarship,  may 
at  the  same  dmc  receive  a  certificate  in  the  practice  of  teaching,  upon  pro- 
ducing the  required  evidence  of  three  yeard*  previous  experience  in  the  art 
of  teaching,  and  of  good  moral  conduct. 

The  evidence  miujt  l)e  presented  in  tlie  following  fomis :  — 

Form  for  Practical  Tearhent'  State  Certificate. 

No.  1. 

18 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 
•  .  .  county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  the  following  resolutions  were 
adopted :  — 

liesolvedy  That  .  .  .  ,  whose  address  is  ...  P.  O.,  .  .  .  county.  Pa., 
having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for  .  .  .  annual  school 
term,  ...  we  take  pleasure  in  raying  that  we  consider  .  .  .  well  qnalified 
as  a  teacher,  morally,  intellectually,  and  professionally. 

lieHolvedj  That  we  recommend  to  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  and  the 
faculty  of  the  State  Normal  School,  located  at  ...  ,  Pa.,  to  grant  the  above- 
named  person  a  teacher's  state  certificate. 

By  order  of  the  board. 


Attest: 

,  Secretary, 

No.  2. 

18 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  school  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district, 

•  .  .  county.  State  of  Pennsylvania,  it  was 

Itesolvedy  That  .  .  .  ,  having  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for 

•  .  .  annual  school  term,  ...  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recommendation 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolution. 

By  order  of  the  board. 

9  PresidetU. 

Attest : 

,  Secretary. 
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No.  3. 

18 

At  a  meeting  of  the  board  of  Bchool  directors  of  .  .  .  school  district , 
.  .  .  county,  State  of  Peniisylvania,  it  was 

Resolved,  That  .  .  .  ,  haying  taught  a  common  school  in  this  district  for 
.  .  .  annual  school  term,  ...  we  cordially  unite  in  the  recommendation 
expressed  in  the  preceding  resolution. 
By  order  of  the  board. 

y  President. 

Attest: 

,  Secretary. 

18 

Knowing  .  .  .  to  be  a  successful  teacher,  and  a  person  of  good  moral 
character,  I  concur  in  the  foregoing  recommendation. 

Superintendent  of  schools  of  .  .  .  county. 

Note.  —  If  the  applicant  has  taught  for  one  board  the  three  annual 
school  terms  required  by  law,  blank  No.  1  should  be  filled  up  with  the 
word  three,  and  *'  term  *'  be  made  to  read  terms;  if  he  has  taught  for  one 
board  two  terms,  and  for  another  one  term,  blanks  Nos.  1  and  2  should  be 
filled  up  accordingly;  and  the  three  forms  above  given  are  designed  to  be 
filled  up  only  when  the  applicant  has  taught  for  three  difibrent  boards. 

This  permanent  State  Certificate,  exempting  the  teacher  from 
any  and  all  further  examination,  can  be  obtained  by  any  practical 
teacher  holding  a  professional  certificate  and  applying  for  it 
with  the  necessary  recommendations  as  set  forth  above,  at  the 
proper  time  and  place.  Hence  if  teachers  will  but  qualify  them- 
selves by  years  of  study  as  they  must  in  other  professions,  the 
annual  examinations  will  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past ;  if  they  will 
not  so  study  and  qualify  themselves,  they  have  no  cause  for 
complaint.  As  an  actual  fact,  the  writer  of  this  has  prevailed 
upon  four  teachers  to  present  themselves  for  examination  by  a 
normal  school  faculty  and  a  state  board  as  provided  by  this  act, 
and  every  one  of  them  successfully  passed  through   the   ordeal. 

Students  of  State  Normal  Schools  in  order  to  be  graduated  are 
required  to  pass  an  examination  by  the  faculty,  and  an  additional 
examination  by  a  state  board  of  examiners  constituted  as  follows : 

1.  The  State  Superintendent  (or  his  deputy),  who  also  directs 
the  examination. 

2.  The  principal  of  the  school  whose  class  is  examined. 

3.  The  principal  of  some  other  State  Normal  School,  appointed 
by  the  State  Superintendent. 
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4.  Two  county  or  city  superintendents  (also  appointed  by  the 
State  Superintendent)  serving  in  the  respective  normal  scho^J 
district. 

The  student  to  be  graduated  must  receive  four  votes  out  of  the 
five ;  the  examination  includes  all  the  branches  in  the  course ;  the 
certificate  issued  is  valid  for  only  two  years  as  a  license  to  teach 
in  any  part  of  the  State. 

At  the  expiration  of  the  two  years^  the  graduate,  if  he  or  she 
desires  to  obtain  a  diploma  valid  for  life  in  any  part  of  the  State 
and  exempting  from  all  further  examination,  must  present  recom- 
mendations similar  to  those  required  of  practical  teachers 
mentioned  above  but  covering  only  two  years. 

In  this  c*(mnection  it  should  be  remembered  that,  if  unqualified 
and  inconi{)etent  graduates  receive  diplomas,  the  fault  lies  not 
only  with  the  normal  schools,  but  is  more  justly  to  be  attributed 
to  the  examining  boards  and  the  Mui>erintendent8  as  vreH  as  to 
the  boards  of  directors,  and  especially  to  these,  since  they  certify 
to  what  is  not  the  fact.  Su{>erintendents,  to  be  sure,  plead  in 
extenuation  of  their  fault  (that  is,  of  their  inclining  to  rather  too 
great  leniency)  that  they  render  themselves  odious  both  by  strict- 
ness as  examiners  and  by  refusal  to  recommend  for  diplomas,  and 
as  there  is  a  strong  feeling  of  sympathy  between  all  graduates, 
est>ecially  of  the  same  school,  a  superintendent  is  often  quite 
effectually  reminded  of  his  conscientious  performance  of  duty  in 
this  respect  at  the  approach  of  the  triennial  election,  both  by  the 
graduates  and  the  faculty  and  trustees  of  the  normal  school 
located  in  his  district.  Instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  super- 
intendents have  attributed  their  defeat  to  such  action,  but  of 
course  a  public  ofticer  must  not  expect  that  conscientious  dis- 
charge of  <luty  shall  always  be  rewarded  with  a  reelection. 

The  writer  has  thus  at  great  length  presented  **  The  Pennsvl- 
vania  Plan  "  l)ecause  he  believes  it  to  be  the  most  nearly  perfect 
method  of  ascertaining  and  certifying  to  the  qualifications  of 
teachers,  iis  stilted  at  the  beginnin^r  of  this  article,  and  that  if 
fairly  examined  others  will  coincide  with  him,  and  advocate  its 
adoption  in  other  States.  To  allege  that  it  is  not  free  from  imper- 
fections is  only  to  say  that  it  is  a  work  of  human  invention,  but 
it  would  be  hard  to  show  where  and  in  what  respect  to  improve 
the  machinery. 
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OLD  AND  NEW  LITERATURE  OF  DREAMS. 

BY  JAMES  BUCKHAM. 

THE  other  day  I  saw  the  statement  that  a  man  had  invented  a 
machine  for  registering  a  person's  dreams  at  night.  No  de- 
scription of  the  machine  was  given,  but  I  am  anxiously  awaiting 
the  next  report  from  the  government  patent  office,  to  see  if  the 
ingenious  unknown  has  made  a  confidant  of  Uncle  Sam. .  Meanwhile 
I  have  fallen  in  with  a  young  student  of  biological  science,  who  says 
that  he  has  kept  a  full  record  of  his  dreams  since  1882,  and  for 
the  past  six  weeks  has  been  arranging  them  in  curves  !  Those  who 
have  read,  or  dipped  into,  the  Donnelly-Shakespeare  literature 
know  what  this  means.  Our  industrious  young  friend  assures  me 
that  for  the  past  five  years  he  has  not  gone  to  bed  without  a  note- 
book and  pencil,  and  so  expert  has  he  become  in  the  chronicling 
of  visions  that  he  can  jot  down  a  dream  without  lighting  his  lamp, 
and  then  straightway  sink  back  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus  and 
dream  some  more !  One  of  these  days  you  will  see  an  article  from 
his  pen  in  a  certain  scientific  journal  (if  the  editor  does  n't  object), 
and  I  can  assure  you  it  will  be  well  worth  the  reading. 

For  one,  I  am  glad  there  is  a  prospect  that  the  literature  of 
dreams  will  be  revived.  I  am  not  superstitious.  I  do  not  believe 
that  if  you  dream  a  thing  three  times  it  will  come  to  pass.  Neither 
do  I  believe  that  isolated  dreams  go  by  contraries.  The'  only 
time  I  ever  slept  with  a  piece  of  wedding-cake  under  my  pillow  I 
dreamed  of  a  certain  old  time  nurse  of  mine ;  and  verily,  six 
montlis  from  that  night  she  married  a  man  with  a  shoe-full  of  chil- 
dren !  Yet,  in  spite  of  all  the  old  wives'  fables,  there  is  something 
fascinating  in  the  literature  of  dreams.  One  feels  as  though  he 
were  taking  a  peep  into  some  kaleidoscopic  other  world.  The  only 
trouble  is,  one  can  never  get  hold  of  a  genuine  chronicle  of 
dreams.  They  have  all  been  .edited,  expurgated,  and  sewed  to- 
gether with  common-sense.  I  would  give  a  good  deal  to  read  some 
biography  of  dream-life  that  was  written  —  like  the  biological 
student's — on  the  spot,  nui  generis  et  verbatim.  I  would  not  care 
for  any  connection  of  common-sense.  Let  the  phantasmal  proces- 
sion pass  along  with  all  its  caps  and  bells  and  grinning  masks. 
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How  we  would  enjoy  it!  —  no  matter  if  Sancho  Panza  trod  on  the 
heels  of  William  M.  Evarts,  and  Jumbo  marched  among*  the  rab- 
bits. Anachronisms  and  incongruities  are  the  shining  virtues  of 
dreams. 

But  I  fear  the  literature  of  dreams  which  we  are  to  have  in  the 
future  will  be  something  ver}'  different  from  this.  Science  will 
try  to  account  for  the  bells  and  the  masks,  and  will  march  Jumbo 
up  to  the  head  of  the  procession.  Mince-pie  and  late  suppers  will 
be  expressed  in  algebraic  formulae: — 2;-f'y^='*  That  is  what  I  am 
afraid  it  will  come  to.  Certainly  if  my  friend,  the  biological  stu- 
dent, sets  the  ball  to  rolling,  others  will  follow  with  their  Uttle 
pellets,  and  there  will  be  no  more  gathering  of  moss.  Many  of 
us  would  prefer  the  old  traditions,  if  we  had  our  way. 

Seriously,  however,  there  are  some  things  about  dreams  which  I 
would  like  to  have  science  solve ;  and  I  hope  the  new  literature 
will  crystallize  about  these  problems.  I  would  like  to  know,  for 
instance,  whether  all  dreams  are  the  products  of  previous  experi- 
ence—  whether  they  are  all  hatched  in  the  cells  of  memory? 
Then  tell  me,  if  a  i)erson  has  a  dream  which  positively  cannot  be 
traced  to  any  experience  or  train  of  thought  in  his  present  state 
of  existence,  is  it,  so  far,  any  evidence  whatever  of  a  previous 
existence?  Will  science,  further,  account  for  dreams  which  are 
manifestly  reminiscences  of  things  and  places  we  have  never  seen? 
One  thing  more.  I  am  astonished  by  the  fact  (at  least,  in  my 
own  experience)  that  mental  emotions  in  a  dream  are  very  much 
more  intense  and  vivid  than  the  same  emotions  when  one  is  awake. 
Fear,  for  instance,  is  unspeakably  fearful  in  a  dream.  Hatred, 
love,  pity,  sorrow,  fairly  storm  on  the  soul.  Dreaming,  one  is 
always  either  in  paradise  or  in  hell.     Will  science  tell  me  why  ? 

Can  we  get  at  these  things  by  curves  and  formulae?  If  not, 
how  can  we  get  at  them  ?  That  is  the  vital  question,  and  a  ques- 
tion which,  I  believe,  the  new  literature  of  dreams  is  bound  to 
answer.  There  may  be  something  in  curves  and  ciphers ;  but  if 
they  should  go  no  further  than  to  tell  us  that  Shakespeare 
dreamed  his  own  dreams,  and  not  Bacon,  that  is  not  enough.  We 
want  to  know  some  fundamental  things  about  Shakespeare's 
dreams  and  about  our  dreams. 
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THE   TENSES  OF  THE  ENGLISH  SUBJUNCTIVE. 

BY  FRANCES  W.  LEWIS. 

THE  subjunctive  in  English  is  but  little  studied^  and  has  been 
commonly  supposed  to  be  but  little  used.  The  grammars 
give  it  very  slight  attention  —  some  of  them  ignoring  it  altogether 
and  none  of  them  treating  it  exhaustively.  We  are  told  in  a 
recent  grammar  that  "  Its  use  as  a  separate  mode  is  so  neariy  lost 
in  our  language  that  we  have  excluded  it  from  the  classfication  " ;  ^ 
and  one  of  its  most  enthusiastic  students  tells  us  that  "in  the 
newspaper  English  of  to-day  and  in  the  language  of  everyday  life 
distinction  between  the  two  moods  [indicative  and  subjunctive] 
has  become  well-nigh  effaced."  ^ 

This  would  not  be  strange,  even  if  it  were  true ;  yet  it  is  only 
partially  so.  We  certainly  do  not  use  the  subjunctive,  as  Jane 
Austen  did,  in  most  dependent  clauses  ;  yet  a  close  observation  of 
the  speech  of  cultivated  persons,  with  a  nice  discrimination  in 
thought  and  form,  will  convince  us  that  the  pendulum  has  begun 
to  swing  the  other  way,  and  that  the  use  of  the  subjunctive  is  on 
the  increase. 

This  may  be  the  result  of  a  decrease  in  positiveness  of  opinion, 
and  a  consequent  willingness  to  express  thoughts  doubtfully  or 
conditionally  ;  it  may  more  naturally  result  from  the  influence  of 
a  large  foreign  admixture  in  our  population  —  persons  who  are 
accustomed  to  a  definitely  classified  subjunctive  in  common  use. 
Whatever  its  source,  it  is  certainly  true  that  in  some  of  its  uses 
the  subjunctive  is  more  common,  more  a  matter  of  instinct,  than 
it  was  twenty  years  ago.  Most  fairly  educated  children  of  ten 
years  will  comprehend,  if  they  cannot  explain,  the  shade  of  differ- 
ence in  thought  between, 

If  I  go,  I  will  take  you  with  me,  and 

If  I  were  going,  I  would  take  yon  with  me. 

Unless  this  conditional  use  of  the  subjunctive  were  fully  estab- 
lished in  common  speech,  it  certainly  would  not  be  comprehended 
by  children. 

1  Lessons  in  Eoglish  Grammar.    Alfred  Welsh. 

*  The  SnbJanotlTe  In  English.    Education,  November,  18^.    E.  A.  Allen. 
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We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to  expect  from  our  daily  press  •  c«efnl 
use  even  of  the  ordJoaiy  idioms  of  common  conversatioD ;  but  an 
examiDation  of  a  single  issue  of  one  of  our  leadiog  nligiooi 
weeklies  *  shows,  instead  of  neglect  of  the  subjunctive,  one  hmi- 
dred  unmistakable  cases  of  its  use.  Such  papers  are  a  foir  expo- 
nent of  the  language  of  the  large  intelligent  middle  class  in  our 
country,  and  would  indicate  with  certainty  that  this  class,  at  leut, 
still  comprehend  and  use  the  Kubjunctive. 

But  while,  from  habit  anil  imitation,  we  use  this  mode  with 
tolerable  accuracy,  we  often  fail  to  recognize  it  for  two  reasons: 
First,  because  its  forms  are  so  often  like  those  of  the  indicative 
that,  unless  we  are  in  the  habit  of  closely  discriminatingr  in  speedL 
we  think  we  are  using  the  indicative ;  second,  because  our  iiabit 
has  been  to  recognize  modes  and  tenses,  not  by  the  thought 
expressed,  but  by  their  form.  Yet  these  chauges  of  form  sn 
merely  a  means  of  conveying  variations  to  thought ;  and  unlev 
we  discriminate  closely  in  the  shades  of  thought  conveyed  by 
form,  we  shall  fall  into  endless  confusion  by  attemptiug  to  classif; 
on  the  basis  of  form. 

The  subjunctive  mode  is  the  mode  of  doubt.  It  is  used  in  vari- 
ous ways  corresponding  to  similar  uses  in  kindred  but  more  higUy 
inflected  languages.  In  a  recent  article  in  Education,  by  Edward 
A.  Alien,  its  well-defined  usi-  in  thirteen  different  ways  has  been 
conclusively  proved :  namely,  as  imi>erative  subjunctive,  optative 
subjunctive,  and  Bubjunotive  of  mild  statement,  in  principal 
clauses;  and  as  subjunctive  of  purpose,  of  result,  of  indirect  ques- 
tion, as  used  objectively  with  verbs  uf  wishing,  saying,  thinking, 
etc..  or  us  subjunctive  in  tem{>oriil,  adverbial,  indefinite  relative, 
conditional,  or  concessive  clauses.  To  his  list  may  be  added  the 
sul)junctive  of  conclusion  accompanying  a  condition  which  ii 
imiilicil  as  unreal  or  impossible ;  for  example :  -^ 

a.  Truth  were  jwor  indeed,  if  it  did  not  bring  at  last  all  thinn 
subject  to  it. —  George  Mac  Donald. 

I.  A  shame  it  were  to  whisper  you  what  there  I  saw. Sundn- 

$ehool  Times. 

c.  If  you  hived  only  what  were  worth  your  love,  love  were  clear 
gain,  —  Robert  BrowHUi'i. 

d.  I  were  but  little  happy  if  I  could  say  how  much. Shaix- 

apeare. 
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e.  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do, 
chapels  had  been  churches.  —  Shakespeare. 

These  various  uses  of  the  subjunctive  are  not  rare ;  one  may 
easily  find  examples  of  them  in  the  literature  of  the  present  day. 
The  one  hundred  examples  found  in  a  single  issue  of  a  religious 
weekly  give  us  the  following  classified  list :  — 
Subjunctive  of  condition,  73. 

of  mild  statement,  8. 

of  indirect  question,  4. 

with  verbs  of  wishing,  etc.,  6. 


„  in  substantive  clauses,  8. 

,,  of  result,  2. 


of  purpose,  concession,  conclusion,  and  desire,  1  each. 

The  subjunctive  mode,  then,  is  worthy  of  more  careful  study 
than  grammarians  have  ordinarily  given  it ;  and  a  short  examina- 
tion of  its  forms  and  tenses  will  not  be  labor  wasted. 

By  tense  we  mean  the  time  of  the  assertion  as  expressed  in  the 
verb  itself,  and  not  by  any  modifying  words.  In  the  indicative 
mode  tense  is  always  determined  by  the  time  of  the  being,  action, 
or  state ;  in  the  potential,  if  we  admit  such  a  mode,  tense  is  deter- 
mined by  the  time  of  the  permission  or  ability,  never  of  the 
action ;  in  the  imperative  mode  it  is  determined  by  the  time  of 
the  command,  which  is  always  present;  in  the  subjunctive  the 
doubt  is  always  present,  and  the  tense  is  determined  by  the  time 
of  the  being,  action,  or  state. 

The  typical  mode  for  the  study  of  tense  is  the  indicative,  in 
which  we  find  all  the  varieties  used  in  the  language ;  the  forms  of 
these  tenses  have  clearly  defined  uses,  and  heuce  they  have  been 
taken  as  types  not  only  in  thought  but  also  in  form  for  the  same 
tenses  in  other  modes.  We  have  been  accustomed  to  call  have  the 
sign  of  the  perfect,  and  had  the  sign  of  the  pluperfect,  wherever 
found,  regardless  of  the  thought  indicated  to  the  mind.  For 
instance,  in  Longfellow's 

How  great  would  be  the  loss  to  man. 
If  it  had  not  been  dotiey 

most  teachers  of  grammar  would  parse  had  been  done  as  a  verb- 
phrase  forming  the  pluperfect  indicative  passive  of  the  verb  do. 
Yet  it  carries  no  idea  of  action  completed  before  a  definite  past 
time ;  it  does  not  imply  reality  of  condition.     It  is  not  indicative ; 
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it  U  Dot  pluperfect.  Let  ob  change  it  into  the  indicstiTe  Iw 
removing  the  thought  of  doubt,  yet  carefully  retaining  the  same 
event  in  mind,  and  so  preserving  the  same  time.      It  become* 

IIov  great  hu  been  the  lou  to  man, 
BecMue  It  waa  not  done. 

The  conditioned  action  becomes  real,  and  the  pluperfect  fonn  it 
Been  clearly  to  indicate  merely  |)a8t  time. 

This  test  applied  to  our  various  subjunctives  will  surprise  us  not 
a  little.  Yet  if,  as  Whitney  aays :  *  "  The  use  of  the  differeot 
tense:)  d  the  verb  does  not  de[>end,  like  that  of  the  different 
oumberu  and  persons,  on  the  charaoter  of  any  other  worti  witli 
which  the  verb  ia  joined  but  only  on  the  difference  of  meanii^ 
which  we  want  to  express " ;  then,  in  order  to  determine  tense, 
we  arc  at  liberty  to  make  any  change  which  will  enable  us  to  see 
more  clearly  the  time  indicated  to  the  mind.  Siuee  our  ideas  of 
time  are  much  more  detiiiite  in  conuectioii  with  the  iodicadTe 
than  with  any  other  mode,  it  will  often  help  us  to  use  it  as  a  tttt 
for  the  subjunctive. 

(a)  If  he  see  him,  he  will  tell  us. 
(&)  If  he  saw  him,  he  would  tell  us. 
(c)  Had  he  seen  him,  he  would  have  told  us. 
Here  a  is  plainly  future  in  time,  as  is  also  indicated  by  the  verb 
in  the  conclusion,  and  it  is  removed  by  only   a   slight  shade  of 

doubt  from  the  indicative.  —  If  He  tret  him,  he  will  tell  ua as  is 

shown  by  retaining  the  verb  in  the  <onclu8ion  iu  the  indicative; 
6  becomes  in  tlie  indicative.  Re  sett  him,  hence  he  Ullt  u«  •  and  e 
He  law  him.  therefore  he  told  us.  The  verb  in  the  condition,  there- 
fore, in  a  is  future,  in  t  is  present,  and  in  c  is  past,  in  thought; 
and  the  tenses  should  be  named  accordingly. 

If  these  are  typical  forms,  a»  they  seem  to  be,  then  we  have  the 
present  subjunctive  indicated  by  a  past  form,  the  past  by  a  plu- 
peiiect  form,  and  the  future  by  a  present  form ;  and  we  have  at 
least  three  tenses  in  the  mode.  To  discover  whether  these  are 
the  usual  forma  by  wliich  time  is  shown  in  the  subjunctive,  let  us 
study  carefully  a  number  of  examiiles  taken  at  random  from  vari- 
ous authors. 

Safyjunctive  of  Concession. 

(a)  If  a  man  can  only  get  np,  thongh  it  be  bat  to  whIaUe  and  amokB. 
—  Oeorge  Eliot. 
«  rimnllil*  ot  Xngllata  QztaoMi,  p.  M. 
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(6)  Though  authority  be  a  stubborn  bear,  yet  he  is  often  led  by  the  nose 
with  gold.  —  Shakespeare. 

(c)  Tho'  honesty  be  no  Puritan,  yet  it  will  do  no  hurt.  —  Shakespeare. 

{(T)  What  if  the  bread 

Be  better  in  thine  inn.  —  E.  B.  Browning. 

(e)  The  summer's  flower  is  to  the  summer  sweet. 

Though  only  to  itself  it  live  and  die.  —  Shakespeare. 

(/)  What  if  thy  yesterdays  be  sadly  fraught  with  disappointments. — 
E.  C.  Dowd. 

Subjunctive  of  Condition. 

(a)  If  there  be  some  weaker  one, 

Give  me  strength  to  help  him  on ; 

If  some  blinder  one  there  bey 

Grant  that  I  his  guide  may  be.  —  Whittier. 

(6)  If  a  man  have  not  found  his  home  in  God,  his  manners  .  .  .  will 
involuntarily  confess  it.  —  Emerson. 

(r)  If  the  student  of  life  be  spiritually  wise,  he  will  discover,  etc.  — 
Lyman  Abbott. 

Here  are  six  examples  of  subjunctive  of  concession  and  three  of 
condition  in  which  the  thought  is  evidently  present,  and  the  form 
is  that  of  the  present  infinitive. 

Again :  — 

Suhjunctive  of  Condition. 

(a)  A  man  must  do  a  thing  because  it  is  right,  even  if  he  die  for  it. 
—  George  Mar  Donald. 

(b)  For  if  your  author  be  profoundly  good, 

'T  will  cost  you  dear  before  he 's  understood.  —  Boncommon. 

Subjunctive  of  Concession. 

(a)  Though  it  be  mine  to  know 

How  hard  the  downiest  pillow  seems.  —  Phoebe  Cary. 

(6)  Let  to-morrow  speak  what  to-morrow  thinks,  tho'  it  contradict 
everything  you  say  to-day.  —  Emerson. 

Suhjunctive  in  Substantive  Clauses. 

(a)  I  ask  not  that  for  me  the  plan 

Of  good  and  ill  6e  set  aside.  —  Plioebe  Cary. 

(6)  Where  you  are  liberal. 

Be  sure  you  be  not  loose.  —  Shakesjjeure. 

Subjunctive  of  Result. 

Before  thou  reprehend  another,  take  heed  thou  are  not  culpable  in  what 
thou  goest  about.  —  Translation  of  Hindu  Proverb  (?). 
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Suhjunetive  in  Temporal  Clau$e$. 

Before  tboa  reprehend  another,  etc. 

Subjunctive  in  Adverbial  Clau$e$, 

We  will  stand  bf  each  other,  however  it  blow.  —  Lonofeiiow, 

In  these  sentences  we  have  a  future  thought  expressed  by  the 
present  infinitive  form.  This  is  the  usual  idea  connected  with 
this  form,  but  often  we  intensify  the  doubt  by  the  use  of  the 
auxiliary,  ehould  ;  for  example :  — 

(a)  Ah,  what  a  cruel  sense  of  loss 

....  would  fall  across  the  hearts  of  all 
If  he  should  die.  —  Longfellow. 

(6)  How  would  yon  be, 

If  He  which  is  the  top  of  judgment  should 
But  judge  you  as  you  are.  — Shakespeare. 

From  these  examples  we  see  that  the  form  of  the  present  infini- 
tive has  two  distinct  uses  in  the  subjunctive :  in  clauses  of  con- 
cession it  is  usually  present,  and  is  sometimes  so  in  clauses  of 
condition  when  the  doubt  is  but  slight ;  otherwise,  it  has  a  future 
significance,  and  often  with  it  we  find  the  auxiliary  should^  which 
serves  to  increase  the  idea  of  doubt,  and  possibly  —  as  this  use 
seems  to  be  increasing  in  the  language  —  to  help  distinguish  this 
subjunctive  in  the  first  and  second  persons  from  the  indicative. 

Passing  on  we  find :  — 

Subjunctive  of  Rhetorical  Question. 

(a)  What  were  the  nations  without  their  philosophers,  poets,  and  his- 
torians ? 

(6)  What  were  our  life,  with  all  its  rents  and  seams, 

Stripped  of  its  purple  robes  ?  — Holmes. 

Subjunctive  with  Verbs  of  Wishing^  Saying^  etc. 

(a)  If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love.  —  Robert  Srotcning. 

(6)   If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know  what  were  good  to  do.  —  Shak&' 
speare. 

(c)  The  common  problem  .... 

Is  not  to  fancy  what  were  fair  in  lif^.  —  Bobert  Browning. 

(<f)  Would  I  were  lying  in  a  field  of  clover. — M.  A.  T\>wn9end. 

(e)  I  could  sooner  teach  twenty  what  were  good  to  be  done. Shake- 
speare. 

Subjunctive  of  Conclusion. 

(a)  Oh,  what  a  sight  were  man,  if  his  attires 

Did  alter  with  his  mind!  —  George  Herbert. 
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(6)  If  you  loved  only  what  were  worth  your  love, 

Love  were  clear  gsAn,^  Hobert  Browning, 

(c)  If  all  were  true,  't  t^ere  better  all  unknown.  —  Sunday-school  Times. 

(d)  I  loere  but  little  happy,  if  I  could  say  how  much.  —  Shakespeare. 

(e)  Surely  if  each  one  saw  another's  breast. 

There  would  be  no  commerce.  —  George  Herbert, 

Subjunctive  of  Condition, 

(rt)      But  were  we  burdened  with  like  weight  of  pain. 

As  much  or  more  we  should  ourselves  complain.  —  Shakespeare. 

(6)  I  should  be  ashamed  if  I  were  not  content.  —  Robert  Browning. 

(c)  If  we  could  read  the  secret  history  of  our  enemies,  we  should  find. 

—  Longfellow, 

(d)  These  we  have  always  with  us;  had  we  not. 

Our  hearts  would  grow  as  hard  as  are  these  stones.  —  Longfellow. 

(e)  Had  we  no  hope  beyond  the  zenith.  —  L.  B.  Browning. 

(/)  If  I  could  only  Jlnd 

Its  footfall  in  some  mind, 

I  should  not  stand,  etc.  —  Emma  B\irt, 

(g)  If  to  do  were  as  easy  as  to  know,  etc.  —  Shakespeare. 

(h)  The  truth  were  poor  indeed,  if  it  did  not  bHng  at  last  all  things 
subject  to  it.  —  George  Mac  Donald. 

(J)  If  the  Devil  were  the  greater,  yet  would  not  Grod  do  him  homage. 

—  George  Mac  Donald, 

(j)  How  dark  the  discipline  of  pain. 

Were  not  the  suffenng  followed  by  the  sense 
Of  infinite  rest.  —  Longfellow. 

(k)      If  casual  concourse  did  the  world  compose. 

And  things  and  thoughts  fortuitous  arose.  —  Sir  B.  Blackmore. 

(/)   Were  death  denied,  poor  man  would  live  in  vain. 

We  might  go  on  indefinitely ;  for  this  subjunctive  of  condition 
is  one  of  the  most  common  idioms  of  the  language,  and  is  in  con- 
stant use  by  all  who  speak  the  language  with  ordinary  correctness. 

In  all  these  cases  in  which  we  have  the  past  form  of  the  verb 
we  have  a  present  meaning,  and  it  is  by  the  past  form  with  a 
present  meaning  that  we  get  the  idea  of  doubt  peculiar  to  the 
subjunctive. 

Still  further  we  have :  — 

Subjunctive  of  Condition. 

(a)  How  great  would  be  the  loss  to  men. 

If  it  had  not  been  done.  —  Longfellow, 
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(6)  I  Bollee  d 
been  trained  Kway.  —  fmerMn. 

(c)  As  If  Diuui  In  ber  d 
Sad  dropt  hor  lilTer  bow.  —  LongfeU^tte. 

(d)  If  w«  Ami  been  greater,  drcnnutmaoM  would  hkT«  been  lew  ttnar 
•c^nit  vm.  —  6eorBt  Eliot. 

Svijunetivt  of  Conduntm. 

If  to  do  wen  m  euf  h  to  koow  what  were  p>od  to  do,  "tr***  ^^^ 
been  charcbe*.  —  Shaieapeare. 

This  teuse  is  not  so  oommoD,  as  we  have  fewer  occasions  for  its 
use ;  bat  wherever  we  fjod  it.  we  recognize  the  plaperfect  fonn, 
and  testing  the  time  by  the  indicative  we  find  that  it  is  always  an 
indefinite  past,  a  preterite. 

Hence  from  it  all  we  conclude  that  the  form  correspooding  to 
the  indicative  pluperfect  shows  past  time  in  the  subjunctive ;  the 
form  corresponding  to  the  indicative  past  shows  present  time  in 
the  subjunctive ;  and  the  form  corresponding  to  the  indicative 
or  infinitive  present  shows  future  time  in  the  subjunctiTe,  or  a 
present  time  in  which  the  doubt  is  but  slight,  as  is  common  in 
concessive  clauses  and  in  conditional  clauses  where  the  conditio& 
is  indicated  as  probable.     This  gives  as  the  general  law  that  — 

In  the  subjunctive  that  form  is  used  which  corresponds  to  that 
tense  of  the  indicative  next  earlier  in  time  to  that  of  the  tense 
reqiiired ;  and  it  is  only  in  cases  where  the  thought  approaches 
very  near  reality  that  we  get  a  form  corresponding  to  that  of  the 
indicative  of  the  same  tense. 

That  this  anteriority  of  the  form  to  the  tense  indicated  is  the 
main  means  of  communicating  doubt  is  proved  by  the  haUt  vi 
oneducated  persons  of  expressing  an  untrue  present  condition  by 
the  poft  indicative ;  for  example :  If  he  wot  here,  I  would  go. 
They  thus  show  that  the  identity  of  the  person  and  number  fornaa 
in  the  subjunctive  makes  far  less  impression  on  their  thought  than 
does  the  anteriority  of  form.  This  law  of  anteriority  of  form  is 
not  a  new  thing  in  English.  In  Anglo-Saxon,  "When  a  state- 
ment is  assumed  as  unreal,  instead  of  simply  hypothetical,  botli 
clauses  are  put  in  the  subjunctive,  the  preterite  being  aubetitntad 
for  the  present.  For  the  preterite  the  pluperfect  should  be  used, 
but  in  Old  English  the  simple  preterite  is  retained.*'' 

But,  says  some  kindly  critic,  if  the  forms  used  are  ■^w~^ia<»J 
with  certain  tenses  in  the  indicative,  why  not  retain  the  old  names 
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in  the  subjunctive  ?     Why  complicate  the  matter  unnecessarily  ? 
Let  the  classification  of  tense  on  the  basis  of  form  remain. 

To  this  we  must  make  reply  that  the  classification  on  the  same 
basis  of  form  as  the  indicative  has  been  the  source  of  most  of  the 
confusion  in  thought  and  inaccuracy  in  use  of  the  subjunctive. 
As  a  result,  we  have  come  near  losing  this  most  valuable  means  of 
expressing  a  nice  distinction  in  thought.  Confusion  is  never  the 
result  of  simplicity  of  classification.  Only  such  a  theory  of  modes 
and  tenses  will  be  really  simple  as  will  account  for  each  form  in 
harmony  with  the  thought  for  which  it  stands.  Inflection  is  not 
the  basis  of  English  grammar.  What  few  inflections  we  have  are 
valuable  mainly  for  their  historic  interest ;  and  we  must  learn  to 
base  our  grammatical  distinctions,  not  on  form  alone,  but  mainly 
on  thought,  letting  the  logic  of  the  thought  determine  the  nomen- 
clature and  the  classification  of  the  form.  It  is  only  on  such  a. 
basis  that  we  can  hope  to  retain  permanently  in  the  language  its 
most  valuable  grammatical  distinctions.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that 
we  can  expect  a  consistent  theory  and  hence  a  well-preserved^ 
generally  accurate  use  of  the  subjunctive  mode. 


DR.  ARNOLD,  when  once  asked  whether  he  did  not  find  the 
repetition  of  the  same  lessons  irksome  to  him,  said:  "No, 
there  is  a  constant  fresliness  in  them ;  I  find  something  new  in 
them  every  time  that  I  go  over  them."  The  best  proof  of  the 
pleasure  which  he  took  in  them  is  the  distinct  impression  which 
his  scholars  retained  of  the  feeling,  often  rather  implied  than 
expressed,  with  which  he  entered  into  the  several  works ;  the 
enthusiasm  with  which,  both  in  the  public  and  private  orations  of 
Demosthenes,  he  would  contemplate  piece  by  piece  "  the  luminous 
clearness"  of  the  sentences;  the  affectionate  familiarity  which  he 
used  to  show  towards  Thucydides,  knowing  as  he  did  the  sub- 
stance of  every  single  chapter  by  itself ;  the  revival  of  youthful 
interest  with  which  he  would  recur  to  portions  of  the  works  of 
Aristotle ;  the  keen  sense  of  a  new  world  opening  before  him, 
with  which  in  later  years,  with  ever-increasing  pleasure,  he  entered 
into  the  works  of  Plato;  above  all,  his  childlike  enjoyment  of 
Herodotus,  and  that  "  fountain  of  beauty  and  delight  which  no 
man,"  he  said,  "  can  ever  drain  dry,"  the  poetry  of  Homer.  The 
simple  language  of  that  early  age  was  exactly  what  he  was  most 
able  to  reproduce  in  his  own  simple  and  touching  translations. 
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Br  WILLIAH  A.  MEKKILL. 

THE  ii\i\  exiihiiiati"ii  "i  ihe  eum  construcrions  was  this:  ihit 
when  tht'  conjunction  introduced  a  verb  in  the  suKjumiire 
mood  tliere  wa^  alniiys  an  idea  of  causality  inherent  which  wa.>  i 
Hufficient  reaimri  for  the  mood:  but  as  certain  causal  and  adversa- 
tive ['articles  art-  ususiUy  cmstrued  with  the  indicative,  the  tbei>rr 
has  lieen  l"ng  ahandoned. 

The  next  theory  was  that  of  subordination  ;  the  dependcni 
thon^'ht  Mil!*  [irnifeHy  fiprcssi-d  by  the  subjunctive.  This  also  is 
coiitriidii-ted  by  fact;  for  suI>ordinate  clauses  introduced  by  quia, 
quoniam,  ijuand'i,  usually  introduce  indicatives,  and  similar  indio- 
ati^'CH  with  CKM  are  not  unknown.  Hence  this  explanation  proved 
unsat  is  factory. 

Then  canii;  tlic  mi'taiihysical  idea  of  subjectivity.  The  sob- 
jiinctivi:  is  the  i-xpression  of  tlie  siibjectivity  of  the  thought,  which 
is  thi-n  iialurnlly  indiiated  by  the  mood  of  dependence.  But  if 
all  oriiriuiil  Huhjunrtivc  ideas  are  subjective,  it  does  not  follow  that 
nil  Hubjeilivc  iileas  are  t-xjireKscd  by  the  subjunctive:  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  the  facts  in  tlie  construction  of  quia,  etc. 

There  remains  the  alisolute  and  relative  time  theory,  familiar 
cnou^rli  to  teachers  through  the  Ie3son-Ix)ok8  and  grammars  now 
iu  UNI'.     Many  of  us  have  accepted  this  theory  in   humility.     We 

have   n()t  liern   able  to  understand  it;   but    our  guides highly 

authoritative,  indeed — have  declared  it  right,  and  so  we  ^ve 
Ktruggled  along.  The  lieginner.  of  course,  has  looked  on  it  as  one 
of  the  many  diJhculties  of  the  Latin  language  ;  and  here  and  there 
a  bold  teacher  hiia  thrown  away  philoBophy  and  contented  himeeU 
with  a  simple  i^tatement  of  fact,  the  wooden  rule:  "  Cum^  when, 
takes  the  subjunctive  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  tenses, 
and  the  indicative  with  the  others."  Now  Professor  Hale  comes 
forward  and  tells  us  boldly  that  after  all  one  may  be  somethine  of 

a   I  ...-.:  .1  1   ..„4.  C 1   iu:.,  4.1 III : 1 j  .  . 


a  Lalinist  imd  yet  find  this  theory  illogical  and  untenable. 

The  champions  of  the  absolute  and  relative  idea  are  the  Ger- 
nians,  Hoffmann  and  Liibbert.     The  criticism  of  their  theory  ifl 
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exceedingly  difficult,  since  it  is  worked  out  gradually,  and  the 
statement  of  it,  even,  delayed  until  the  end  of.  their  books.  Hoff- 
mann, for  instance,  begins  with  an  examination  of  the  postquam 
constructions,  then  applies  his  conclusions  from  postquam  to  cum^ 
then  makes  this  conclusion  a  premise  for  another  argument,  and 
so  on  until  at  the  very  end  of  his  book  we  finally  discover  what 
he  is  trying  to  prove.  Consequently  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
every  step  of  his  argument,  if  we  are  to  have  a  sufficient  refuta- 
tion. I  can  merely  sketch  a  few  of  Hale's  arguments  against  these 
men. 

Hoffmann  begins  with  the  assumption  that  postquam  expresses 
absolute  time  with  the  imperfect  and  pluperfect  indicative,  and 
relative  time  with  the  subjunctive ;  hut  postquam  really  introduces 
relative  clauses  of  the  indicative ;  in  fact,  a  practical  relative 
thought  is  inherent  in  all  such  constructions  through  mere  juxta- 
position of  clauses;  and  this  is  seen  by  a  comparison  of  Cicero's 
Manil.,  9  :  25,  with  Cicero's  Deiot.,  13 :  36,  where  the  moods 
vary,  but  the  temporal  ideas  are  exactly  the  same.  Then  Hoff- 
mann goes  from  postquam  to  cum  and  makes  the  same  statements, 
and  consequently  is  refuted  in  the  same  fashion  by  the  placing 
of  Caesar's  B.  G.,  5:8,  6,  over  against  Cicero's  Man.,  7  :  19. 
Continuing,  says  Hoffmann,  "it  follows  of  itself"  that  the 
imperfect  tense  follows  the  analogy  of  the  pluperfect ;  that  is  to 
say,  all  pluperfect  indicatives  with  postquam  are  of  the  nature  of 
imperfects  ;  so  it  follows  (1)  that  all  aoristic  pluperfects  will  be 
in  the  subjunctive  ;  and  (2)  that  where  the  imperfect  is  used  in  the 
sense  of  something  existing  contemporaneously  with  something 
else,  the  subjunctive  must  be  found.  Now  no  facts  can  be  adduced 
to  support  (1).  As  for  (2),  it  is  refuted  by  comparmg  such  pas- 
sages as  Phsedrus,  1 :  20  and  1 :  23,  the  one  example  having  iacebat 
without  cum  and  the  other  iaceret  with  cum ;  there  is  absolutely 
no  temporal  difference.  Again,  Hoffmann  says  cum  demands  the 
subjunctive  for  (1)  unlikeness  of  time  in  the  two  clauses  (causal) ; 

(2)  relative  priority,  and  by  extension  of  the  second  principle ; 

(3)  relative  contemporaneousness.  Hale  replies  to  (1)  by  refer- 
ence to  quoniam^  which  takes  the  indicative,  and  to  the  inter- 
changeability  of  the  cum  and  quoniam  clauses ;  to  (2)  by  a  general 
denial,  as  relativity  is  actually  expressed  by  the  participle,  and 
temporal  relativity  often  by  the  indicative  present  and  perfect. 
Finally,  according  to  Hoffmann :  "  Cum  with  the  indicative  names 
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aod  deecribes  the  time  at  which  the  action  of  the  principal  sen- 
tence took  place;  cum  with  the  subjunctive  designates  the  point 
of  time  at  which,  or  the  space  during  which,  the  action  of  the 
principal  sentence  began  or  ended."  Refutation:  (1)  Cum  with 
the  perfect  indicative  names  but  does  not  always  describe  the  act 
(cf.  Cicsar,  t>:  12,  1);  (2)  the  definition  fails  to  explain  euch 
passages  as  Cicero's  Fam.,  1;'» :  4,  8.  and  Cicero's  Phil.,  13 :  9. 19, 
the  latter  being  a  mere  adverbial  clause  of  manner  with  no  tem- 
poral signification.  This  pait  of  Hoffmann's  theory  is  well  refuted 
in  the  "  Cum  "  article  of  Harjier's  Lexicon.  Here  we  must  leave 
Hoffmann. 

Liibbert  has  examined  the  cum  constructions  historically,  begin- 
ning with  the  earliest  writers.  His  thesis  is  that  the  verb  of  the 
main  clause  determines  the  tense  of  the  cum  clause,  at  first  the 
indicative  being  used,  later  the  subjunctive.  Examining  all  of 
the  early  Latin,  and  throning  out  a  passage  of  Livius  Andronicns, 
ht>  finds  three  examples  of  the  temporal  subjunctive  in  Plautus 
and  one  in  Terence,  all  of  which  he  explains  away,  so  that  Ennius 
api^eurs  to  be  the  first  writer  who  used  this  construction.  After 
considerable  discuHsion  of  related  topics  we  reach  tlie  kernel  of 
his  theory:  that  the  subjunctive  expresses  a  fact,  but  it  becomes 
intelligihle  to  us  by  being  asserted  as  a  non-fact;  that  is,  by  the 
subjunctive  mood;  for  when  momentary  subordinate  facts  were 
connected  with  princiiml  facts,  then  the  subjunctive  mood  was 
first  used  to  express  the  sulmrdination.  Ennius,  on  that  moment- 
ous morning,  according  to  Hale,  wrote  not,  as  he  would  have 
written  the  day  before:  "And  as  the  head  fell,  the  trumpet  of 
itself  played  out  the  tune  "  ;  but,  with  a  keener  linguistic  feeling 
that  the  case  was  one  of  the  not  real :  "  And  as  the  head  not  feU 
(not  really  fell)  the  trumpet  of  itself  played  out  the  tune."'  The 
subjunctive  is  not  the  mood  of  the  non-existent;  it  is  the  mood  of 
the  ideal,  which  may  or  may  not  agree  with  fact.  Compare  the 
constructions  with  quamvis  and  Cicero's  Kosc.  Am.,  8  :   22. 

Space  is  wanting  to  make  further  quotations;  the  criticism  of 
these  theories  is  exhaustive  and  well  fortified  by  argument.  No 
theory  of  the  syntax  of  cum  can  be  sound  which  fails  to  explun 
the  other  relative  constructions  with  quoniam,  quamquam,  etc., 
and  which  cannot  show  a  common  origin  of  all  the  oum  construc- 
tions.   Tense  and  mood  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  number 

■  Quumqua  esput  cwtcnt,  carmea  lubaMlaparaglt.  — Ennlni,  a;Ha. 
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and  person;  and  it  is  as  illogical  to  explain  variation  of  mood 
through  change  of  temporal  idea  as  it  is  to  explain  plurality  by  con- 
sideration of  person.  In  conclusion  I  have  only  this  to  say :  that 
any  faint-hearted  teacher  may  now  have  courage  to  throw  off  this 
puzzling  doctrine;  its  acceptance  is  no  longer  an  indispensable 
guaranty  of  Latin  scholarship.  Hale's  own  theory,  which  is  soon 
to  appear  as  a  second  part  of  this  discussion,  we  suspect  will  be 
founded  on  parataxis  or  coordination.  Whether  this  shall  prove 
satisfactory  remains  to  be  seen ;  but  there  can  now  be  no  doubt 
that  the  cum  question  is  still  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  Latin 
syntax. 


SLEEPING. 

BY  G.  T.  JOHNSON. 


SLEEPING,  the  baby  lies. 
Golden  ringlets,  sunlight-kissed. 
Round  her  forehead  like  a  mist ; 
Parted  lips  —  see !  now  they  speak  ! 
Round  them  smiles  play  hide  and  seek ; 
Chubby  fingers,  pink  and  white. 
Grasping  baby-treasures  tight ; 
Feet,  just  straying  'neath  the  rose, 
Happy  now  in  sweet  repose. 
If,  sleeping,  such  a  charm  has  she. 
How  wond'rous  must  the  waking  be ! 

Sleeping,  the  baby  lies. 
Golden  ringlets,  dark  with  shade. 
Round  the  pallid  cheeks  are  laid ; 
Drooping  lids  of  untinged  white, 
Veiling  azure  eyes  from  sight ; 
Waxen  fingers  lilies  clasp. 
Lilies  slipping  from  their  grasp  ; 
Feet,  so  gay  at  evening's  close, 
Hushed,  this  morn,  in  9uch  repose. 
Sleeping,  so  beautiful  is  she, 
How  glorious  must  the  waking  be  1 
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THREE  axionui  are  to  be  taken  into  account  in  detenninmg 
how  far  the  8tat«  shall  interfere  with  private  instruction. 

First ;  Tlie  individual  parent  or  guardian  has  a  plain  right  to 
decide  upou  the  method  of  etlucation  of  the  children  dependent 
upon  him  in  to  far  at  the  pergonal  welfare  of  each  child  it  am- 
eenu'i. 

Second :  It  is  within  the  province  of  the  State  to  maintain  a 
system  of  public  instruction  of  which  all  who  do  not  prefer  other 
methods  may  avail  themselves.  Upon  this  is  based  our  present 
public  school  system. 

Third :  The  State  has  an  undoubted  right  to  educate  its  future 
citizens  to  the  proper  performance  of  their  political  rights  and 
duties  in  whatever  mauner  it  deems  most  suitable. 

Based  upon  these,  a  writer  in  another  place '  has  advocated  the 
establishment  of  a  new  grade  of  schools  in  the  public  system, 
intermediate  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools,  the  Amotion  of 
which  shall  be  to  teach  political  duties  and  rights.  Attendance 
upon  and  graduation  from  this  to  be  compulsory-  upon  every  child 
in  the  Commonwealth,  with  certain  obvious  exceptions-  It  was 
there  suggested  that  this  graduation  might  at  some  future  time  be 
made  a  necessary  qualificution  for  the  right  to  vote  or  hold  office. 

Before  speaking  of  the  details  of  the  plan  it  may  be  well  to 
indicate  an  incidental  advantage  to  be  derived  from  it. 

It  will  bring  together  fur  a  certain  portion  of  their  school-lifs 
all  children  upon  the  common  ground  of  citizenship.  However 
different  their  conditions,  however  diverse  their  probable  future 
careers,  they  will  realize  that  in  their  duty  to  the  State  they  are 
equal  and  must  follow  a  common  [lath. 

It  is  proposed  that  public  school  scholars  shall  enter  the  new 
grade  in  course  after  graduating  from  the  grammar  school. 

Pupils  from  private  or  parochiiil  schools  shall  be  required  to 
pass  an  entrance  examination  equivalent  to  that  demanded  for 
graduation  from  the  grammar  school.  They  must  present  them- 
■  The  BoiloD  Herald,  Much  M,  IW8,  erenlng  edition. 
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selves  between  fixed  limits  of  age,  and  those  not  fitted  at  the 
maximum  limit  should  be  compelled  to  enter  a  suitable  class  in 
the  public  grammar  school  and  be  there  fitted. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  without  experience  the  duration 
and  character  of  the  course  of  study  in  the  proposed  school. 

Three  terras  of  twenty  weeks  each  would  probably  be  sufficient, 
and  a  portion  of  this  time  might  be  taken  from  that  allowed  to  the 
grammar  and  high  schools,  as  some  of  the  branches  now  taught  in 
them  would  be  transferred  to  the  new  school. 

The  first  term  can  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  general  his- 
tory of  the  country,  and  to  the  rudimentary  principles  of  ethics 
and  economics.  The  second  term,  to  the  study  of  our  political 
history  and  our  national  constitution.  In  this  class  should  be 
taught  the  features  of  town  government.  The  third  term  course 
may  be  devoted  to  instruction  in  the  features  of  municipal,  state, 
and  national  governments,  and  to  imparting  some  information  in 
comparative  political  history.  The  aim  in  all  the  courses  should 
be  to  emphasize  and  render  clear  the  relation  of  the  individual 
citizen  to  the  government. 

Political  biography  should  be  made  a  part  of  the  historical 
instruction. 

A  discussion  of  this  novel  plan  for  the  establishment  of  a  new 
government  school  to  teach  citizenship  can  hardly  fail  to  be  pro- 
ductive of  good.  It  would  seem  that  the  State  should  compel  all 
the  children  not  merely  to  learn  the  three  R*s,  but  that  it  should 
with  equal  persistency  insist  that  every  youth  between  the  ages 
of  fourteen  and  eighteen  should  require  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
political  history  of  our  country,  of  brief  biographies  of  the 
founders  of  our  government  and  its  most  distinguished  sup- 
porters, the  principles  of  a  republican  government,  the  essential 
features  of  our  state  and  national  constitutions,  the  characteris- 
tics of  our  peculiar  government  which  grow  out  of  the  division 
of  powers  between  the  local,  the  state,  and  the  national  govern- 
ments. It  may  be  that  the  establishment  of  this  new  branch  of 
our  public  school  system  would  settle  all  the  vexed  questions 
which  now  seem  to  be  growing  out  of  the  parochial  system  so 
rapidly  being  pushed  forward. 
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THE  great  debt  owed  by  the  educators  to  publishers  of  good  text- 
books was  never  greater  than  that  owed  to  Alfred  Smith 
Barnes,  the  founder,  in  1838,  of  the  publishing  house  of  A.  S. 
Barnes  &  Co.,  well  known  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Mr. 
Barnes  was  a  man  of  probity,  honor,  rectitude,  and  high  moral  and 
Christian  character,  and  in  its  truest  sense  a  representative  man  in 
his  business  career.  By  his  industry  and  untiring  energy,  sound 
judgment,  and  wise  discrimination,  he  built  up  and  firmly  estab- 
lished a  house  held  by  all  in  high  esteem,  and  won  an  extraordinary 
financial  success.  During  the  tifty  years  of  the  iirm^s  existence  iu 
publications,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have  been  school-books,  many 
of  which  have  each  had  the  unpi-ecedented  sale  of  more  than  a 
million  copies.  Educational  text-l)Ooks  were  made  a  study  by  Mr. 
Barnes,  who  justly  prided  himself  on  the  fact  that  no  book  bore  his 
imprint  which  was  not  preeminently  a  ''good  book."'  The  public 
school  system  of  our  countr}'  is  es])ecially  indebted  to  him  for  many 
of  the  most  popular  text-l)Ooks  ever  published.   Mr.  Barnes's  outside 

interests  were  manv  and  varied.     He  was  an  active  member  of 

» 

thirty  or  more  important  and  useful  societies,  and  especially  identi- 
fied with  Cornell  University,  Fisk  University,  and  the  Adelphiand 
Polytechnic  Academies.  In  his  death,  on  the  seventeenth  of  last 
February,  the  educational  world  has  met  with  a  great  loss.  The 
record  of  his  sterling  life  and  character  is  one  to  be  strongly  com- 
mended for  the  study  of  young  men. 
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THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  San 
Francisco  will  open  on  Tuesday  evening,  July  17,  with  a 
reception  by  California,  which  will  include  a  grand  concert  by  a 
chorus  of  six  hundred  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  seventy-five 
pieces,  to  be  followed  by  addresses  of  welcome  and  responses  by  the 
president  and  others. 

The  programme  for  the  meeting  will  be  mainly  as  follows:  — 
Wednesday :  Morning.  —  Papers  on  ''  Literature  in  the  reading 
courses  of  the  public  schools  "  will  be  given  by  H.  E.  Scudder  of 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  Supt.  Leroy  Halsey  of  Battle  Creek,  Mich., 
and  Mary  L.  Beecher  of  Memphis,  Tenn.  Evening.  —  "How 
can  our  schools  best  prepare  law-abiding  and  law-respecting 
citizens?"  by  the  Rev.  C.  D.  Barrows  of  San  Francisco,  Pres. 
Duncan  Brown  of  Highland  University,  Kansas,  and  Pres.  James 
Baldwin  of  Houston  Normal  Institute,  Huntsville,  Texas.     Thwn- 
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day :  Morning,  —  "  Current  criticism  of  the  public  school  system, 
and  what  answer,"  by  Prof.  J.  W.  Cook  of  Normal,  Illinois,  Miss 
L.  J.  Martin  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  and  Hon.  J.  P.  Irish  of  San 
Francisco.  Evening.  —  "'Practical'  Education,"  by  Prof.  J.  H. 
Baker  of  Denver,  Col.,  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle,  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  and 
Supt.  J.  M.  Greenwood  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.  Friday :  Morning,  — 
^'  The  relation  of  the  state  to  school  books  and  appliances,"  by  Hon. 
John  Swett  of  San  Francisco,  A.  H.  Thompson  of  the  United  States 
Geological  Survey,  and  Supt.  R.  W.  Stevenson  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Evening,  —  *-  What  is  needed  in  our  educational  system  to  secure 
respect  for  common  labor  or  wage-working?"  by  Supt.  Ackley 
of  Warren,  R.  I.,  Pres.  B.  T.  Washington  of  Tuskegee  Normal 
School,  Alabama,  and  Prof.  G.  Stanley  Hall  of  Johns  Hopkins 
University.     Each  subject  will  be  discussed  by  able  educators. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  for  excursions  at  greatly  reduced 
rates  to  all  places  of  interest  around  San  Francisco.  Hotel  rates 
are  lower  than  those  in  any  other  city  in  the  United  States.  The 
oiBcial  bulletin  containing  all  needed  information  concerning  the 
meetings,  committees,  railroad  rates,  map  of  the  city,  hotels,  points 
of  interest  in  San  Francisco,  excursions,  etc.,  can  be  obtained  of 
Hon.  Ira  G.  Hoitt,  Sacramento,  California. 

THE  American  Institute  of  Instruction  has  issued  its  first  bulle- 
tin, which  contains  the  first  part  of  an  interesting  historical 
sketch  of  this  the  oldest  teacliers'  association  in  America,  by  the 
secretary,  Ray  Greene  Huling ;  its  constitution,  oflBcers  and  com- 
mittees, conditions  of  membership,  programme  of  the  convention, 
railroad  arrangements,  hotel  accommodations,  an  article  on  "  New- 
port, Past  and  Present,"  by  Charles  H.  Dow,  and  a  full-page  map 
of  the  city  of  Newport  and  the  island  of  Rhode  Island.  There  is 
also  a  brief  sketch  of  the  distinguished  English  educator,  Joshua 
G.  Fitch,  LL.D.,  who  will  be  present  at  the  Institute  this  summer. 
The  subjects  announced  for  discussion  and  the  names  of  the  speakers 
already  given  promise  a  most  instructive  and  enjoyable  occasion. 
Two  more  bulletins  will  be  issued  the  middle  of  May  and  June. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  sending  to  George  A.  Littlefield, 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  Newport,  R.  I. 
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MISCELLANY. 

RELATING  TO  THE  DAILY  PROGRAM  PBESENTED  IS 
EDUCATION'.  V..L.  VIII.  No.  7.  — Firet:  It  ia  doubtless  tni« 
thnt  a  geuerul  scbcmc  may  )>e  a  ht'lp  to  teachers  ia  forming  their  own, 
ftuil  such  an  unu  might  well  be  c-iruulnted  among  couotry  teachers. 

Secou<) :  The  mechanical  form  is  excellent.  Much  time  might  be 
saved  b_v  having  the  silent  ns  well  as  the  oral  work  definitely  before  tbc 
pupils,  and  the  habit  of  consulting  such  a  chart,  instead  of  a^iog 
questions,  would  be  a  valuable  one  to  them. 

Third :  Little  fault  can  l>e  found  with  the  plan  io  its  apportioament  of 
time  to  various  topics.  Perhaps,  unless  the  gap  ia  wider  between  tbt 
D  and  C  grades  than  between  the  others,  forty-fire  minutes  per  day  ii 
a  good  deal  to  give  to  geography  in  the  C  grade.  In  such  a  school,  too. 
two  reading  lessons  per  day  is  all  the  primary  class  Is  eotitled  to. 
I  should  leugtheu  the  time  marked  ■■excused"  a  good  deal,  at  the 
expense  of  that  devoted  to  busy  work. 

Fourth :  It  seems  to  lie  a  part  of  the  design  to  either  place  the  stady 
period  after  the  recitation,  or  remove  it  some  distance  from  it.  I  qnes- 
tion  whether  pupils  for  whom  this  feature  of  the  plan  is  specially 
adapted  have  much  further  need  of  the  school. 

Fifth  :  The  arrangemeut  of  the  reading  suji^ests  that  Mr.  Morgan 
may  h.ivc  something  of  interest  to  tell  us  about  his  manoer  of  using 
supplementary  reading. 

Sixth  :  In  so  far  as  the  scheme  may  be  taken  as  siig;gesting  that  the 
A  grade  (eighth  or  ninth  years,  1  infer)  may  well  carry  along  at  one  time 
five  regular  studies,  besides  reading,  spelling,  writing,  etc. ,  I  do  not 
tliink  it  of  value. 

Seventh :  It  is  said  that  the  scheme  once  made  should  be  atrictlv 
adhered  to.     Secretary  Dickinson  says  rigiiUg  adhered  to. 

Granted  that  the  program  should  be  made,  that  it  should  be  made 
use  of,  should  be  followed  as  closely  as  practicable  every  day ;   yet  if  it 

be  made  with  due  regard  to  size  of  classes  and  ditSculty  of  subjects 

conditions  which  vary  from  day  to  day  —  should  it  be  observed  rigidlgt 
Can  a  teacher  shift  tlie  scenes  twenty-five  times  in  six  hours,  do  [t  by 
the  clock,  and  see  much  else  than  the  clock? 

The  prc^ram  in  band  accounts  for  every  moment  of  tit%  teacher's 
time. 

Note  that  it  takes  some  time  to  shift :  that  primary  pupils  do  not 
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carry  on  busy  work  fifteen  hours  per  week  without  taking  any  of  the 
teacher's  time ;  that  when  the  older  pupils  carry  on  their  study  fifteen 
hours  per  week  with  no  casual  attention  from  the  teacher,  they  do  not 
continue  at  such  a  school ;  that  every  hard  problem  and  every  hazy 
thought  will  not  clear  up  at  stroke  of  clock. 

The  good  school  must  be  systematic.  It  must  be  trained  into  sym- 
metry. But  is  it  safe  to  give  inexperienced  teachers  the  impression 
that  it  can  be  sawed  to  a  pattern?  w.  d.  p. 


THE  Amherst  Summer  School  of  Languages,  under  the  efficient 
management  of  Prof.  W.  L.  Montague,  offers  excellent  oppor- 
tunities to  teachers,  professional  and  business  men  and  women,  students, 
and  children  for  acquiring  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  living  languages 
and  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  tongues,  while  its  accessory 
departments  afford  especial  advantages.  The  school  begins  on  the 
second  of  July  and  continues  five  weeks.  The  instruction  is  based  on 
the  natural  or  inductive,  method,  combined  with  grammar  and  exercises. 
The  corps  of  twenty-nine  instructors  and  lecturers  is  composed  of 
trained  experts. 


THE  Michigan  Schoolmasters'  Club  held  its  seventh  meeting  at  Ann 
Arbor,  on  May  5.  The  attendance  was  large  and  the  interest 
well  maintained.  The  club  lunched  by  invitation  with  President  Angell, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  The  following  program  was  success- 
fully carried  out:  ''Some  Characteristics  of  the  Better  Educational 
Literature,"  paper  by  Supt.  F.  M.  Kendall,  of  Grand  Rapids ;  discus- 
sion opened  by  Prof.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
"  Technical  Grammar,"  Prof.  I.  N.  Demmon,  of  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan ;  discussion  by  Supt.  W.  S.  Perry,  of  Ann  Arbor.  In  the. after- 
noon brief  reports  on  Secondary  School  Method^  were  given  as  follows  : 
Laboratory  Work:  ''Chemistry,"  Principal  F.  B.  Yates,  of  Jackson; 
"  Physics,"  Prof.  C.  E.  St.  John,  of  State  Normal  School ;  "  Biology," 
Mr.  C.  W.  Dodge,  of  Detroit.  Field  Work  in  Biology,  Prof.  J.E. 
Reighard,  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Library  Work  in.  History 
and  Literature,  Principal  F.  T.  Wright,  of  Coldwater.  Means  of  Se- 
curing the  Highest  Efficiency  in  Class  Work,  Principal  W.  A.  Greeson, 
of  Grand  Rapids.  Methods  of  Inducing  Pupils  to  Complete  the  High- 
school  Course  and  Enter  College,  Principal  Hugh  Brown,  of  Pontiac. 
The  evening  session  was  devoted  to  business. 


SDUCATtOy. 


FOREIG.W  XOTES. 

New  Bl'ildixq  for  the  British  Mcsecm. — By  tbe  completion  o 

the  White  building  tvo  large  exhibition  ^lleries  have  recently  bea 
added  to  the  British  Museum.  The  edlBce  is  named  in  honor  of  thi 
donor,  Mr.  William  White,  who  died  in  1823.  One  of  the  galleries  ii 
devoted  to  glass  and  ceramics,  tlic  other,  situated  in  the  "  Print  Depart 
ment,"  to  Japanese  drawings. 

The  contents  of  the  former  gallerv  are  so  arranged  as  to  give  a  chron 
olc^ca)  view  of  the  development  of  the  arts  thereby  illastrated;  fo 
inatmctive  completeness  the  display  is  said  to  be  without  a  rival  in  an; 
Other  country,  although  perhaps  finer  individual  specimeDS  are  to  b< 
found  in  several  collections.  Among  the  Damascus  and  Rhodian  warei 
are  two  specimens  of  unusual  interest,  the  recent  gift  of  Mr.  Dmr; 
Fortnum.  Thcfirstof  these,  a  lamp  from  the  Mosque  of  Omar  at  Jeru 
aalem,  is  extremely  beautiful,  while  its  value  as  a  maseam  piece  ii 
greatly  increased  by  the  fact  that  it  bears  the  date  of  ita  maoafactare, 
1549,  in  which  year  it  was  painted  "  by  the  poor,  the  humble  Mustafa." 
Tbe  second  piece,  which  is  less  beautiful,  owes  its  iuterest  chiefly  to  the 
uncertainty  as  to  the  place'  of  its  manufacture.  A  little  anteroom  is 
devoted  entirely  to  English  ceramics,  the  recent  gifts  of  Mr.  Heniy 
Willett,  of  Brighton,  and  of  Mr.  Franks,  the  keeper  of  this  department 
of  the  museum.  The  Japanese  drawings  to  which  the  second  gallery  is 
devoted  represent  better  than  is  represented  in  any  other  gallery  of 
Europe  the  pictorial  art  of  Japan.  The  collection  is  chiefly  due  to  the 
energy  and  knowledge  of  Mr.  William  Anderson,  a  well-koowD  surgeon 
who  lived  and  practiced  for  many  years  at  Tokyo.  He  is  the  author  of 
an  authoritative  treatise  on  Japanese  drawing  and  painting,  and  throo^ 
the  aid  of  his  guiding  band  and  practiced  eye  the  arrangement  of  the 
collection  under  noCice  has  been  such  as  to  enable  the  student  to  trace 
the  art  of  the  Japanese  painters  through  all  the  various  schools  from  its 
early  origin  in  China  down  to  the  present  time. 

A  Japanese  CouMissioN  ox  Jai>anese  vs.  Western  Art. — This 
collection  is  rendered  doubly  interesting  on  account  of  the  attenti<Mi 
attracted  to  Japanese  art  by  the  work  uf  the  commission  appointed  some 
eighteen  months  ago,  by  the  government  of  Japan,  to  study  Western  art 

Since  the  return  of  the  commission  one  of  the  leading  members  has 
addressed  the  Art  Society  of  Tokyo  on  the  results  of  their  journeys  and 
studies.  According  to  an  abstract  of  the  address,  published  in  Tbe 
London  Times,  the  commission  was  satisfied  thai  good  Eastern  ait  ia 
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better  than  the  present  style  'of  Western,  not  only  for  Japan  but  also 
for  the  whole  world  ;  and  that  if  ''  Japan  will  improve  and  develop  her 
own  art  from  within  it  will  become  not  merely  a  national  movement,  but 
one  which  will  spread  over  Europe  and  America  also."  The  author  of 
the  address  expressed  himself  as  confident  that  Tokyo  would  become  the 
art-capital  of  the  world. 

Action  of  the  Cambridge  University  Council  with  Respect  to 
Degrees  for  Women. — The  council  of  the  senate  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge  have  declined  to  bring  before  the  senate  the  question  of 
admitting  women  to  degrees.  The  reason  assigned  is  that  in  order  to  be 
in  a  position  to  grant  such  a  request  the  university  would  have  to  effect 
a  change  in  its  constitution. 

Women  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  —  After  an  experiment  of 
five  years  Owens  College,  Manchester,  has  decided  to  make  the  woman's 
department  a  permanent  feature. 

A  New  Departure  at  Rugby. — The  great  success  attending  the 
introduction  of  Pitman's  shorthand  into  Rugby  School  is  another  triumph 
for  women,  since  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  class  is  Miss  Marie 
Beauclerc.  Dr.  Percival,  the  head  master,  reports  that  there  are  nearly 
one  hundred  boys  taking  the  instruction  and  all  of  them  most  attentive 
and  eager  to  learn. 

The  Birmingham  Trades  Council  and  Technical  Education. — 
The  following  resolution  was  recently  passed  by  the  association  specified  : 
"  Resolved,  That  the  Birmingham  Trades  Council,  while  recognizing 
the  importance  of  technical  education  as  applied  to  manufacturing 
industries,  is  of  opinion  that  such  education,  to  be  of  real  and  practical 
service  to  the  bona  fide  workingman,  must  be  entered  upon  earlier  in 
the  school-life  of  the  children  and  must  form  part  of  the  ordinary  school- 
work,  and  is  further  of  opinion  that  such  education  should  not  be 
deferred  until  the  time  when  the  majority  of  the  children  of  the  opera- 
tive classes  have,  of  necessity,  to  leave  school  altogether." 

The  council  represents  between  five  and  six  thousand  working  artisans 
in  various  trades.  Steps  have  been  taken  by  the  Birmingham  school 
board  to  bring  this  resolution  before  parliament  with  a  view  to  some 
practical  result  therefrom. 

Report  of  the  Paris  Faculties  for  1886-87. — The  establishments 
of  higher  education  in  France  comprise  the  faculties  which  formed  part 
of  the  old  universities  and  certain  special  schools.  Of  the  former  the 
faculties  of  Paris  take  the  lead,  so  far  at  least  as  regards  the  number  of 
their  auditors.  The  following  particulars  are  from  the  official  report  to 
the  minister  of  public  instruction,  covering  the  years  1886-87.    The 
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nambcr  of  atudenta  iu  atteDdaoce  upoo  the  several  faculties  was  10,261, 
distributed  as  toUowa :  Faculty  of  Protestant  theol<^v,  33  ;  facoltr  ot 
law,  3,305;  of  medicine,  3,667  ;  of  the  sciences,  550 ;  of  letters,  1,003; 
the  superior  school  of  pharmacy,  1,704.  This  number  includes  one 
woman  eurolled  in  the  faculty  of  law,  120  in  that  of  medicine,  19  in 
science,  and  86  in  the  faculty  of  letters.  Tlie  reporter  observes  that  the 
woman  enrolled  in  the  faculty  of  law  completed  the  course  with  marked 
success,  and  that  the  number  attracted  to  the  faculty  of  medicine  appears 
to  be  diminishing,  only  11  having  begun  the  course  in  1886-87.  This  is 
probably  due  to  the  Iiigher  qualifications  required  for  admission.  ¥ot 
the  aid  of  poor  but  promising  candidates  the  state  has  established 
bursaries  in  the  several  faculties  numbering  at  present  150;  the  city 
has  added  a  smalt  number,  and  eight  have  been  created  by  private  bene* 
factions.  In  order  to  be  registered  in  one  of  the  faculties  the  apf^icaat 
must  have  passed  one  or  more  of  the  three  baccalaureate  examinations 
leading  respectively  to  the  degrees  of  bachelor  of  letters,  bachelor  of 
science,  and  bachelor  of  special  instruction.  These  examinations  impose 
heavy  labor  upon  the  faculties  of  letters  and  of  science,  by  whom  they 
are  conducted,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  number  of  secondary  studentB 
applying  for  such  cxaminatiou,  whieb  in  1886-87  reached  a  total  of 
8,1199.  The  expenditure  for  the  five  faculties  for  the  year  under  revieir 
amounted  to  .3.469,960  friincs,  or  nearly  $670,000. 

Bklgium.  Spccial  Instkuction  for  Girls. — The  Belgium  gorem- 
meut  has  promulgated  the  non  law  ordering  instruction  in  tioneebold 
work  and  hygiene  to  be  given  iu  all  the  elementary  and  continaadon 
schools  for  girls. 

UmvEHsnT  OF  Bologsa. — The  800th  anniversary  of  the  University  of 
Bologna,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  world,  nill  be  celebrated  on  the  12th 
of  June  next.     The  oniversity  was  founded  in  1088. 

Attehdakce  at  Germak  UNivEKsrriES.  —  The  total  number  of 
students  at  the  various  German  universities  daring  the  wintw 
semester  1887-88  was  26,945.  Of  this  number  5,791  belonged  to  tbe 
faculty  of  theology,  5,769  to  that  of  law,  6,650  to  medicine,  and  6,789 
to  philosophy.     The  foreign  students  numbered  1,644. 

FnnastAN  ELEvexTARr  Schools.  —  According  to  the  official  statistiaB 
the  public  elementary  schools  of  Fruseia  in  1886  numbered  34,016,  of 
which  3,718  were  urban  and  30,298  rural.  The  teaching  force  employed 
in  the  same  consisted  of  57.992  masters,  6,848  mistresses,  1,134  snb- 
mostera  and  49  sub -mistresses,  teachers  of  ueedlework  not  indadsd. 
The  pupils  numbered  4,838,247  ;  namely :  2,422,044  boye  and  2,416,30} 
girls.  The  total  expenditure  was  116,615,648  marks,  or  $27,7&4^M. 
Of  this  sum  56  per  cent,  was  for  rural  schools  only. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY  OF  CURRENT  PERIODICAL  LITERA-- 

TURE   UPON  EDUCATION 

The  following  bibliography  of  current  periodical  literature  includes  articles  upon  educa- 
tion and  other  subjects  calculated  to  interest  teachers.  Only  articles  from  periodicals  not 
nominally  educational  are  mentioned.  Articles  of  special  Importance  to  teachers  will,  as  a 
rule,  be  mentioned  in  notes. 


ActiDg  and  Authors.  C.  Coqaelin. 
Harper^ 8,  April. 

Agriculture,  Education  in.  Prof. 
Robert  Wallace.  National  Bevieio^ 
April. 

Art,  English  Faith  in.  Elizabeth 
Eobins  Penneli.  Atlantic  Monthly^ 
April. 

Art,  L'  chez  Penfant:  Le  dessin. 
B.  Perez.  Bevue  Philosophique^  March. 

A  valuable  study  of  child  nature. 

Athletics.  College  Athletics  and 
Physical  Development.  Professor 
Eugene  L.  Kichards.  Popular  IScience 
Monthly.  April. 

Contains  statistics  from  the  Yale 
gymnasium. 

Banks.  Trustee  Savings  Banks. 
London  Quarterly  Beview^  April. 

Beethoven.  Rev.  Wm.  T.  Herridge. 
Andover  Beview^  April. 

Bird  Music :  The  Bluebird  and  the 
Robin.  Simeon  Pease  Cheney.  Cen- 
tury, April. 

Bologna,  The  Spanish  College  in 
the  University  of.  Edward  Arm- 
strong.   Macmillah*8^  March. 

A  very  interesting  account  of  the 
sole  survival  of  the  colleges  of  the 
Middle  Ages. 

Bones  and  Muscles.  C.  Fred.  Pol- 
lock.    Chautauquan^  April. 

Budget  de  Tinstruction  publique 
en  1888,  Le.  Bevue  Scientifique^  10 
March. 

Candy,  A  Paper  of.  Wm.  Sloane 
Kennedy.  Popular  Science  Monthly^ 
April. 

Caricature,  The  Fantastic,  the  Gro- 
tesque. John  Addington  Symonds. 
Fortnightly  Beview^  April. 

Cerebral  Localization.  Dr.  C.  E. 
Brown-Sequard.    Forum^  April. 

An  interesting  argument  against 
the  theory  of  localization  of  function 
in  the  brain. 

Chance,  The  Certainties  of.  R.  A. 
Proctor.     National  Beview^  April. 


Character,  The  Cause  of.  Popular 
Science  Monthly^  April. 

Reprinted  from  the  Cornhill  Maga- 
zine. 

Charity  Organization,  New  York. 
Annual  Report.    Lend  a  Hand^  April. 

Chemistry  of  Underground  Waters, 
The.  Prof.  G.  A.  Daubr^e.  Popular 
Science  Monthly,  April. 

Translated  from  the  Bevue  de9 
Deux  Mondes, 

Children's  Homes,  Dr.  Stephen- 
son's. London  Quarterly  Beview,  April. 

An  account  of  an  impoHant  Meth- 
odist charity. 

Christ!,  Gesta.  London  Quarterlf^ 
Beview^  April. 

Civil  Government  and  the  Papacy. 
Prof.  E.  de  Laveleye.    Forum^  April. 

Civilization  in  the  United  States. 
Matthew  Arnold.  Nineteenth  Century. 
April. 

A  severe  criticism  of  the  way  Amer- 
icans are  ^^  solving  the  human  prob- 
lem." 

Collins.  A  Living  Story-Teller: 
Mr.  Wilkie  Collins.  Harry  Quilter. 
Contemporary  Beview^  April. 

Consciousness,  The  Unity  of.  A. 
F.  Shand.    Mind^  April. 

Copyright  Law,  An  Equitable 
International.  Westminster  Bevieus^ 
April. 

Creed,  Craft,  and  Cure.  Dr.  Mere- 
dith Clymer.    Forum,  April. 

Daltonism  in  Ethics.  Edmond  R. 
Clay.     Westminster  Beview^  April. 

Darwin*s  Life.  Atlantic  Monthly. 
April. 

Deaf  Children,  The  Early  Trahiiny 
of.  Mrs.  Brooks.  Lena  a  Hanoi 
April. 

Devil  in  the  Middle  Ages,  The.  A. 
C.  Champneys.  National  Bevieto. 
April. 

Ddsseldorfer  Schule,  Die  drel  eros- 
sen  Protestanten  der.  Adolph  Haas- 
rath.    Deutsche  BundeefMu^  April. 
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,  G«ar^.  Thf 
Bniwnlatc.     yurtalghtlf  Bnlfxr,  April. 

EiiipcTfur  Uulllaume,  I^  place  de 
r.  daan  I'hUciiErv.  Ernest  Ijivlwe. 
Brrnf  lUfue,  17  Mnix'h. 

KDKl1iih-ti]ieakinx  >'M>pleii,  The 
L'nIoD  or.  J.  D.  ChainpllD,  Jr. 
J'oriiM,  April. 

KnM>i|tnetnent  do*  SoI«di.-««.  —  I.e« 
nnuvHileR  giilerii'i>  Ju  Museum  dlilt- 
tolrp  DHturelle.  M.  <<■  Pouvhet.  Sf- 
ni«  AWrH(<jtvH<-,  17  Marth. 

BthnoKrapliic.  —  I«i  MuhuIiiuiiix  hu 
XIX  iie<-lt  (nulte  et  fin).    M.  A.  U- 

ChJiU'lkT.        firrut       .Scirnti^quf,      H 

Hunli. 

Kvolutlon  und  Ethical  Probl«mB. 
J.  H.  llftilop.    Andortr  Seririr.  April. 

\  raluabln  dliicu8i>ion. 

FWtorv,  A  iiiiHlel.  Earl  nt  Heath. 
A'inflrtnih  Crntiirf,  April. 

Faiutui,  Dr..  and  his  Coutemiiora- 
ries.  G.  Beirort  Unr.  M-iftHillau-M, 
April. 

Tk-tlon.  The  ElcineDt  of  Life  In. 
Eaward  P.-Roe.     F'.rnm,  AnHI. 

Fluheo,  I'he  Family- 1  if-  of.  Karl 
Ilennlnin.  Popntar  Stieuet  Monthly, 
April. 

Translniod  from  Dnhrim. 

Flowers,  (■allfnrnla  Dry  Winter 
Flow-era.  I'rof.  iljrron  I>.  Hitlxtvd. 
PufmUtr  Seirnrr  MvnMg,  April. 

Fon-Blry  Sohoiil  «t  Cooper'n  Hill, 
.    Tlie.     Xalim.  April  S, 

.\n  lDterei>tlng  ile»criptlon  of  the 
school  where  foiing  otHi-ers  are  eilii- 
cated  fur  the  Indlno  Foient  Depart- 
.  luent. 

Fre<I^ri<-k  III.  I'rof.  Max  Mailer. 
Con(fni;>"rnrj/  Rrvita,  April. 

Fn-i'  Trade.  Crippa  v.  Free  Trade. 
Earl  of  rembroke.  Nalloiiat  lierirm, 
April. 

Garibaldi,  Lea  MemoireR  de.  Ed- 
ouard  Rod.     XuuvflU  Btrur,  1  March. 

Gilbert's  Fables.  Thomaa  Com- 
merford  Martin.  .VorrA  Amtrican 
Revtevi,  April. 

A  review  of  the  present  use  of 
«leetrii'ity. 

GIrIi'  Schools,  Past  and  Present. 
Hiss  Dorothea  Beale.  Ninettenth  Cen- 
tury, April. 

An  answer  to  Mlsn  Sewell's  article 
In  the  February  number  of  Th«  Mne- 
ttenlh  Centtirii. 

Healthy  IlorneH  for  the  Working 
Classes.  Diivid  F.  ^ichloas.  Jbrt- 
nighllf  Betitw,  April. 


HHne,  Helnrich.      Wetwiintler  Xt- 

rirv.  April. 

Very  iutereatlDE. 

Higher  Educatloii  In  tbe  West. 
Pres.  Will.  C.  KoberU.  Prttbgltritt 
Rrrirv.  April. 

Hills,  the  ErerlutJDg.  Rtchanl  A. 
Proctor.     FortntghUf  Rrrinc.  April. 

Kohenzollem  Kaiser.  'Ilie.  Jdin 
A.  Kasson.  .Vortk  Amtricam  BrritK, 
April. 

Home  Arts  «ik1  IndtuCries  Aiaoris- 


tf"H  BrririP.  April. 

Contains  suggestions  for  those  In- 
terested In  indu-itrial  edacMlon. 

Hypnotism  in  Dlsemse  and  Crinit. 
I  A.  Blnet  and  C.  Fdr£.  Pboatar  Sri- 
encr  .VunUUy,  April. 

Abrldgml  from  "  Animal  Hagnet- 
tlsm."  "International    Scientific  Se- 

Inimlgratlon,  Control  of.  L  Prot 
Richmond  H.  Mmlth.  Political  Settmu 
(juarUrly.  April. 

loconaclent.    Irf>B  acta  Inconsdents 
et  la  memolrc  pendant  te  aomnamba- 
,  Heine.    Pierre  Janet.     Bevnt  Fkilo»- 
fiKiiiuf.  March. 

Industrial  System,  The  Breakdowi 
of  Our.  Prince  Kropotkln.  ATlsf- 
trtnlh  Crnturf,  April. 

IntemperanL-e  in  India.  C.  T.  Buck- 
laud.     Xatlnnal  Rrritte,  April. 

Irish  Lnndl-ini's  Appeal  for  Com- 
ic osatloii.  The.  Michael  l^aTltt. 
Cull ('■mpornri/  Brtiem,  April. 

Islam  and  CivllIz:ition.  Canon  Hac- 
Coll.     C'lHtfmpnrary  Brriew,  ApriL 

.lucobltilsm.  New,  and  Old  Moralln. 
Pn>f .  A.  V.  Dicey.     CorUcmpomnt  A- 
,   rUir,  .\pril. 

.Ton«un,  Ben.  .^IgemoB  Ctaarln 
:  Swinbome.  XiiteUtmX  Centmrf.  AiiiH. 

Kaiser  Wilhelm.  Detifdu  And- 
i  acAau,  April. 

Ketlar.  Helen.  M.  AiuurnaB.  Ltt^ 
I  a  Hand,  March. 

.4  valuable  account  of  the  ei 
of  ttds  remarkable  child. 


second  Lnura  Bridgman. 

Kunstwlsaenschan.    Die  dreadeuer 
GcniSldegalerie     und     die     modefiw 
'  KunHtwIaaenscbaft.      Dr.  Jean  Paal 
'   Klchter.     Untem  Zeit,  Vierut  Aft. 

Lasaalle,  Ferdinand,  Tha  fuJUttM. 
'  D.  0.  Kellogg.  AtlanOc  JfbalUK 
i  April. 

I      Lavater.    Arthur  Benson.  JVoftoaoI 
'  Btvfew,  April. 
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Suggestive. 

Law.  The  Story  of  the  Chair  of 
Public  Law  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh.  Prof.  Lorimer.  Law 
Quarterly  Review^  April. 

Leavenworth  School,  The.  Charles 
King,  U.  S.  A.    Harper's^  April. 

Lessing's  Dramatic  Notes.  Mac- 
millan^s^  April. 

Letters,  The  Profession  of.  Mao- 
miliarias ^  March. 

Life  and  Manners.  II.  The  Two 
Laws  of  Life.  Rev.  Lyman  Abbott. 
Ohautauqnan^  April. 

Lincoln,  Abraham:  The  National 
Uprising.  John  G.  Nicolay  and  John 
Hay.     Century^  April. 

Maine,  Sir  Henry.  Sir  A.  C.  Lyall 
and  others.  Law  Quarterly  Beview^ 
April. 

Marriage  Celebration  in  the  United 
States,  The.  Frank  Gaylord  Cook. 
Atlantic  Monthly,  April. 

Martineau,  Dr.,  and  the  Theory  of 
Vocation.  Rev.  H.  Rashdall.  Jtftnd, 
April. 

Memory,  Hallucinations  of,  and 
Telepathy.  Prof.  Josiah  Royce. 
Mind,  April. 

Dr.  Royce  suggests  that  hallucina- 
tions of  memory  may  account  for 
many  so-called  cases  of  telepathy. 

Mental  Narcotics  and  Stimulants. 
John  H.  Denison,  d.d.  Andover  Re- 
view, April. 

Mineralogy,  The  Present  Status  of. 
Prof.  F.  W.  Clarke.  Popular  Science 
Monthly,  April. 

Money  We  Use,  The.  Henry  C. 
Adams,  PH.D.    Chautauquan,  April. 

Moore,  Thomas.  George  Saints- 
bury.    MacmUlan'8,  March. 

Moslem.  Why  am  I  a  Moslem?  Ibn 
'Ablis.    North  American  Review,  April. 

Mulford,  Elisha,  The  Works  of.  T. 
T.  Munger.     Century,  April. 

Nun's  Love  Letters,  A.  Edmund 
Gosse.     Fortnightly  Review,  April. 

An  account  of  the  Lettres  Portu- 
gaises  published  in  Paris  in  1669. 

Philosophie,  Deux  nouveaux  titu- 
laires  de.  — M..  Th.  Ribot  au  College 
de  France  et  M.  Emile  Boutroux  a  la 
Sor bonne.    Revue  Bleue,  10  March. 

Philosophy,  On  the  Conditions  of  a 
True.    S.  H!  Hodgson.    Mind,  April. 

Pindar  and  Athletics,  Ancient  and 
Modern.  Charles  Wordsworth.  Na- 
tional Review,  April. 

This  address  delivered  to  the  stu- 
dents of  the  university  by  the  Lord 
Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  contains  val- 
uable information  and  good  advice. 


Plant  Life  at  Work.  in.  Byron  D. 
Halsted,   sc.D.     Chautauquan^   April. 

Plants,  The  Earliest.  Sir  William 
Dawson.  Popular  Science  Monthly, 
April. 

From  the  *^  Geological  History  of 
Plants,"  ^^  International  Scientific 
Series." 

Progress  and  Poverty.  Rev.  George 
Munro  Grant.  Presbyterian  Review, 
April. 

Prophet  of  Natural  Selection,  The. 
London  Quarterly  Review,  April. 

Psychologic  politique,  Essais  de: 
Talleyrand  (fin).  Marquis  de  Castel- 
lane.    Revue  Nouvelle,  1  March. 

Public  Schools.  What  Shall  the 
Public  Schools  Teach?  Dr.  Austin 
Flint.     Forum,  April. 

Advocates  physical  culture  and 
manual  training,  and  suggests  that 
the  elements  of  science,  especially  of 
anatomy  and  physiology,  should  be 
taught. 

Pulvis  et  Umbra.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson.     Scribner^s,  April. 

Railroad,  The  American :  Its  Incep- 
tion, Evolution,  and  Results.  II.  J. 
H.  Kennedy.  Magazine  of  Western 
History,  April. 

Ramona  school.    Lend  a  Hand,  Mar. 

Realists,  Two  Russian.  London 
Quarterly  Review,  April. 

Reflexes  nssvchiques,  Les.  (ler  ar- 
ticle.) Ch.  Richet.  Revue  Philoso- 
phiqu€f  March. 

Reform,  Juvenile.  Rev.  M.  McG. 
Dana.    Lend  a  Hand,  April. 

Gives  information  in  regard  to  in- 
dustrial and  reformatory  schools  in 
England  and  France. 

Republic,  The  Center  of  the. 
James  Baldwin.     Scribner^s,  April. 

Revolution,  First  Crisis  of  the 
American.  John  Fiske.  Atlantic 
Monthly.  April. 

Rasmini,  Antonio.  Sein  Leben  und 
seine  Schriften.  VI.  VII.  Franz 
Xaver  Kraus.  Deutsche  RundscJiau^ 
April. 

Russian  Penal  Code,  The.  George 
Kennan.     Century,  April. 

Science  et  Po<§sie.  Paul  Bourget. 
Fortnightly  Review,  April. 

Sciences,  L'influence  civiUsatrice 
des.  M.  Laussedat.  Revise  Sciefi" 
tifique,  31  March. 

Scoperte  Archeologiche  in  Greta, 
Le  recent!.  Domenlco  Comparetti. 
Nuova  Antologia,  February. 

Self -Government,  The  Destruction 
of.  Thomas  Gibson  Bowles.  Fort- 
nightly Review,  April. 


<u 
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SUtm,  White.  Wbu  Will  jan  Do 
About  Itf  Edwud  OBborne.  Ltnda 
Hand,  April. 

CoDtaln*  saggeUloaa  for  helping 
the  working  girL 

Social  Mid  BnoBomIc  Pandoxea, 
Some.    i9U«iic«,  April. 

aodsllam  and  the  Catholic  Church. 
Thomas  S.  Pre«ton.     Forum,  April. 

Soolallim  and  the  nnein ployed. 
Arthur  Arnold.  Ganlflnporary  Rt- 
vttnt.,  April. 

Social  wiMenschaft,  Die  Grundlaee 
der  Chriatlk-hen,  und  Socialpolitflt. 
II.  KatSoUteh-SodaUs  Central- Onraa, 
SHett. 

Solomon  Iilands.  The  Ditfovery  ot 
the.     WatmintUr  RevUie,  April. 

Sterenion,  Bobert  LouU.  Henry 
Jamea.    Cialxrv,  April. 

Summer.  Where  Shall  We  Spend 
Our  Summer?  A,  W.  Greely.  Serik- 
Mer'i.  April, 

Symbolic  Language,  On  the  Nature 
and  Condltiona  of  a  Complete.  5. 
Bryant,  d.sc.    3tlnd,  April. 

Tarlfl  of  1828,  The.  Prof.  P.  W. 
Tauulg.  Politiatl  Science  ^arterlg, 
March. 


Taxation.    Ittt     B 
Francis  A.  Walker. 
QMarteriy,  March. 

Taxes.  Local  and  Imperial:  Wko 
Pay  Themf  WcMtmiiuter  StUm, 
AmII. 

Telemph,  American  InTcaitoia  of 
the.  Franklin  Leonard  Pope.  Cm- 
rury,  April. 

Tenement  Hoase  ProbiMn,  Hk. 
Alice  W.  Holllns.     Fbntm,  April. 

Thought.  Max  Maller'e"  Science  of 
Thought."  Hon.  .T.  F.  Stephen.  .Viae- 
teenth  Century,  April. 

l-niverdty,  A  mixed.  H,  R.  Tot- 
tenham.    Jfacnitllaa*j,  April. 

A  dlBcussloa  of  the  attitDde  of 
Cambridge  University  towards  female 
student*. 

WelU,  David  Ames,  Sketch  oL 
Popular  Sdence  JfontUy,  April. 

WesI,  Studies  of  the  Great.  II. 
Ei-oQomlc  and  Social  Lopica.  MInD»~ 
Mta  and  Wisconsin.  Charlea  Dudley 
Wamer.    Barper't,  April. 

Largely  descriptive  of  edneatioual 
Institutions. 


AMONG   THE  BOOKS. 


The    CntJRCH-KiNGDOH  ;  or,    Lec- 

TUREB      ON      CONGRRdATION^LISM. 

By  Rev.  A.  Hastings  Ross,  d.d. 
Boston  anil  Chicago:  Congrega- 
tional Sunday-School  and  Publish- 
ing Society.  Pp.  386,  large  octavo. 
Price,  93.60. 

The  lectures  garnered  into  this  vol- 
ume were  delivered  by  the  author 
on  the  Southworth  Foundation  in 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
Though  concerning  Congregational- 
ism, they  deserve  the  larger  title  of 
the  Church-Kingdom,  tor  he  treats,  In 
lt«  widest  comprehension,  of  that  in- 
stitution which  we  call  (he  Chnrch  of 
God.  He  gives  to  us  nut  a  narrow 
view  of  one  particolar  polity,  but  a 
broad  treatment  of  the  development 
of  the  Church  as  manifested  la  all 
ecclesiastical  forms  and  polities. 

Dr.  Ross  reduces  all  theories  or 
doctrines  of  the  Christian  Cbnrch  to 
four,  as  follows : — 


1.  Fellowship  and  UDlIy  aa  the  prin- 
ciple of  ioralUble  prtoiacy,  whkii 
emerges  In  Papacy. 

3.  Fellowship  and  anity  as  the  pilih- 
ciple  of  apostolic  succestioo,  which 
emerges  In  Episcopacy. 

3.  Fellowahtp  and  unity  as  the  pria- 
clple  of  authoritative  represeatadon, 
which  emerges  in  Presbyterianlsm. 

4.  Fellowship  and  unity  as  the  prin- 
ciple of  church  independency,  which 
emei^s  In  Congregational  lam. 


The  Senses  and  the  Will.  Part  L 
The  Hind  of  the  Child.  By  W. 
Preyer,  Professor  of  Pbyslol<wT  In 
Jena.  Translated  from  the  orighul 
German  by  H.  W.  Brown,  teacher 
In  the  State  Normal  School  at  Wop- 
ceeter,  Mass.  New  York:  D.  Aiwl^ 
ton  A  Co.    1S86.    Price,  $1.50. 

This  valuable  work  oontalns  Pro- 
fessor Preyer's  observatlona  oonoen^ 
ing  the  mental  development  of  the 
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human  being  in  the  first  years  of  life. 
The  author  kept  a  complete  diary  of 
his  observations  of  the  mental  growth 
and  development  of  his  son  from  the 
time  of  his  birth  until  he  was  three 
years  of  age.  He  occupied  himself 
with  the  child,  at  least  three  times  a 
day,  and  almost  every  day.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  diary  has  passed  into 
this  book.  Tlie  book  is  divided  into 
two  parts :  the  first  part  concerning 
the  development  of  the  senses;  the 
second  part  being  the  development  of 
the  will.  Professor  Preyer  watched 
closelv  the  child's  movements  when 
brought  in  contact  with  a  light, 
and  observed  the  time  when  he  first 
seemed  to  notice  the  light,  and  then 
as  he  grew  older  watched  the  effect  of 
a  sudden  light,  of  a  quick  motion  near 
the  face,  and  the  different  effects  pro- 
duced by  the  same  thiug  when  the 
child  was  wide  awake  and  when  just 
wakened.  The  author  has  evidently 
given  the  subject  a  careful  study  and 
observed  closely  the  mental  develop- 
ment. The  result  of  his  observations 
is  clearly  stated,  making  the  work 
one  of  great  use  to  students  of  psy- 
chology ;  and  a  careful  study  of  this 
work  will  do  much  to  put  one  in  pos- 
session  of  the  method  of  studying 
mental  growth  in  children. 

Course  in  Harmony.  Bv  George 
H.  Howard,  a.m.  For  the  use  of 
classes  or  for  self -instruction.  Philar 
delphia :  Theodore  Fresser.  Pp.  264. 
Price,  $1.50. 

This  work  is  being  received  with 
great  favor,  and  is  already  introduced 
in  several  of  the  best  conservatories 
in  this  country.  In  pamphlet  form  it 
has  had  a  large  sale,  and  now  that  it 
is  completed  it  seems  sure  to  take  a 
leading  place  among  works  on  Har- 
mony. Simple  explanations,  short 
sentences  and  plain  language  through- 
out are  features  which  will  commend 
themselves  to  teachers  and  students. 


It  will  lead  students  not  only  to  a  the- 
oretical acquaintance  with  Harmony, 
but  also  to  become  able  to  distinguish 
intervals,  chords,  progressions,  and 
treatments  by  ear  as  readily  as  with 
the  eye.  By  means  of  an  agreeable 
variety  of  exercises  the  interest  of  the 
course  is  well  sustained.  It  will  not 
be  found  dry  by  any  careful  student. 
Many  of  the  exercises  are  decidedly 
novel  in  a  text-book  of  this  kind, 
never  having  appeared  before. 

Pour  Apprendre  a  Parler  Fran- 
CAis.  Suite  a  '*  Les  Premiers  pas 
dans  Petude  du  Francais."  Par  C. 
Moutonnier.  New  York  :  Henry 
Holt  &  Co. 

No  intelligent  instructor  will  at- 
tempt to  teach  a  language  solely  from 
the  grammar,  isolating  it  from  its  lit- 
erature and  from  conversation;  no 
more  should  he  entirely  discard  a 
thorough  study  of  elementary  gram- 
mar. In  this  work,  which  is  designed 
to  help  pupils  in  learning  to  speak 
French,  are  given  thirty-nine  lessons, 
properly  graded  and  arranged,  upon 
interesting  and  suggestive  topics,  con- 
taining a  carefully  selected  supply  of 
appropriate  words,  and  hints  as  to  the 
best  way  of  securing  the  necessary 
drill.  In  the  first  lessons  are  given  a 
short  fable  or  reading  lesson  of  some 
kind,  followed  by  a  brief  commentary 
upon  the  subject  of  the  lesson  for  the 
day.  After  this  such  notes  as  the  fol- 
lowing are  given :  *^  Tour  a  tour  sig- 
nifie  successivement,  Celui-ci,  pronom 
demonstratiff,  repr^sente  le  rat  des 
champs.^'  Following  these  helpful 
notes  are  questions  on  the  lesson. 

Our  Republic:  A  Text-book  upon 
the  Civil  Government  of  the  United 
States.  With  an  Historic  Introduc- 
tion. By  Prof.  M.  B.  C.  True  and 
Hon.  John  W.  Dickinson.  Boston 
and  New  York:  Leach,  Shewell, 
&  Sanborn.  Pp.  264.  Cloth,  84 
cents. 

^^  It  is  the  object  of  this  treatise  to 


SDUCATION. 


pUee  before  Om  atudsnt  auch  a  ataW- 
ment  of  the  Rctoal  ag«Dclei  of  the 
govcmmpnt  of  the  Dutlon  as  shall  en- 
able him  the  better  to  uadenttand  the 
■liken  bonds  of  sothoritj  which  re- 
Btrict,  thoufch  uoieen."  la  addition 
to  a  somewhat  full  description  of  the 
TkriouB  dppartmeDls  of  our  national 
government  under  the  <;oiistltutloD, 
the  book  treats,  quite  at  length,  of 
the  State,  Ite  ofllceri,  lawi  and  their 
operation,  the  county,  city,  town, 
(axes,  education,  Juries,  mortgages, 
railroads,  wills.  lnsurauce,|aiid  many 
other  interesting  topics.  'I1)e  rapidly 
growing  and  strengtlienlng  lentlment 
among  American  educators  In  favor 
of  a  more  general  and  systematic 
■tndy  of  civil  government  In  our  com- 
moa  schools  Is  one  of  the  hopeful 
■Igns  of  the  times. 

The  SATtHKs  AND  Efistles  op  Bor- 
ACE.  Edited,  with  notea,  by  J.  B. 
Oreenough.    Boston:  Oiun  A  Co. 

isas. 

The  editor  is  persuaded  that  col- 
lege stndenta  auffldently  advanced  to 
nndertalce  Horace  ought  no  longer  to 
"  get  and  recite  lessons,"  but  to  study 
the  literature,  and  understand  and  en- 
Joy  it.  In  accordance  with  the  plan 
of  the  *■  College  Series,"  of  which 
this  volume  la  one,  the  notea  are  put 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page  to  facliltat« 
reference.  These  notes  are  Intended 
not  BO  much  to  aid  the  student  In  the 
Btudy  of  the  l.atiD  language  as  in  the 
study  of  Horace,  —  what  he  meant, 
bow  he  felt,  and  what  prompted  bim 
to  write  as  he  did.  The  Siitirea  and 
Epistles  are  printed  in  large,  clear 
type,  and  the  book  does  credit  to  both 
tbe  editor  and  publisher. 

Practical  Lessons  in  the  Use  of 
Enqush  for  Grammar  Schools.  By 
Mary  F.  Hvuk,  state  Normal 
School,  Albany.  220  pp.  D.  C. 
Beatb  &  Co.,  Koston.  bO  cents. 
This  excellent   little  texi^book  on 


to  the  grnmnuu-  school  grade.  tB 
treatment  and  an->tigemeiU  are  emi- 
nently philosophical  and  anaanaUf 
practical.  It  deala  Bnfllcientl;  ia 
technical  grammar  for  comet  use  of 
language  and  gives  consUBt  graded 
instruction  In  composltlOD  wriiiDg. 
Tbe  pupil's  powers  of  observation  an 
cultivated  at  every  step,  while  he  it 
trained  to  Itaink  clearly  and  fndepeiid- 
ently.  The  composltloD  exerctset  are 
lessons  In  the  expression  of  thoogfat 
This  book  will  take  blgh  rank  and 
will  rapidly  come  Into  a  wide  nse  ia 
the  schools. 

OoHUON  School  Law.  a  Digest  of 
the  ProrlBions  of  Conamoa  and 
Statute  Law  as  to  the  Relatjons  of 
the  Teacher  to  the  Pnpll,  the  Patent, 
and  the  District.  Fourtoeath  e<fi- 
tion,  entirely  rewritten.  By  C.  W. 
Bardeen,  editor  of  the  School  Bnl- 
letln.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C.  *. 
Bardeen,  publisher.  Pp.  IM. 
Price,  75  cents. 

This  little  treatise  alms  to  prsscU 
simply,  clearly,  and  accurately  those 
features  of  common  and  statute  Urn 
which  are  most  important  to  teacheis- 
Tbe  work  contains  five  hundred  refei^ 
encea  to  legal  decisions  In  twenty- 
eight  diflbrent  states.  It  sapplles  a 
necessity  which  has  long  been  felt  by 
teachers  in  rural  schools.  The  title 
suggests  Ita  nsefalneas.  It  Is  valn^ 
ble  not  merely  to  teacher*,  hot  to 
school  officers  and  all  who  have  any 
need  of  acquaintance  ^rlth  the  BCbool 

The  Modern  and  DisracBCTivt 
I'ROCESS.  ByJolu)  B.  Clark,  au- 
thor of  tlie  ■'  PhiloBOphy  of 
Wealth,"  and  Fraaklln  H.  Old- 
dings.  Boston :  Olnn  A  Co.,  pob- 
llaherg. 

These  essays,  "  The  Limits  of  Coos- 
petition,"  "  The  Persistence  of  Com- 
petition,"   "  Profits     under    Modem 
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Conditions,-'  and  '*The  Natural 
Rate  of  Wages,"  were  originally  pub- 
lished in  the  Political  Science  Quar- 
terly, and  are  now  republished  in  book 
form  by  the  permission  of  the  editors 
of  that  review.  They  consist  of 
studies  of  competition  and  its  limits, 
of  the  nature  and  amount  of  profits, 
and  of  the  determination  of  wages  in 
the  industrial  society  of  to-day.  All 
who  are  interested  in  this  important 
question  of  the  day,  the  labor  ques- 
tion, will  be  glad  to  obtain  these 
essays  in  book  form. 

The  Story  op  the  City  op  New 
YOKK.  By  Charles  Burr  Todd. 
Illustrated.  Pp.  478.  New  York 
and  London :  G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons. 

In  this  volume  is  presented  a  brief 
but  comprehensive  survey  of  the 
causes  leading  to  the  founding  of 
New  York  and  of  the  varied  agencies 
contributing  to  her  wonderful  growth, 
with  narratives  of  domestic  details 
and  romantic  incidents,  which  render 
the  story  clear  and  complete.  Though 
planned  especially  for  younger 
readers,  the  book  being  dedicated  to 
the  young  people  of  the  city  of  New 
York,  readers  of  all  ages  will  find  the 
work  of  much  interest  and  worth. 
The  noble  and  dignified  history  of 
New  York;  her  progress,  which 
challenges  the  wonder  of  students  of 
social  science  the  world  over;  and  her 
great  future,  impossible  to  forecast, 
all  call  for  the  most  careful  attention 
and  study,  especially  of  the  young 
people  of  to-day.  The  appendices 
contain  a  list  of  the  mayors  of  New 
York  from  the  Revolution  and  a 
chronological  record  of  notable 
events.  The  many  fine  illustrations 
and  maps  add  much  to  the  value  of 
work. 

William  op  Germany:  A  succinct 
biography  of  William  I,  German 
Emperor  and  King  of  Prussia.  By 
Archibald  Forbes.  Pp.  366. 
New  York:  Cassell  &  Co.  Price, 
$1.50. 


The  first  thirteen  chapters  in  this 
story  of  Kaiser  Wilhelm's  life  were 
written  by  Archibald  Forbes,  the 
famous  war  correspondent,  who  dur- 
ing the  Franco-German  war  accom- 
panied King  William  on  the  campaign 
through  Alsace  and  Lorraine,  up  to 
the  walls  of  Paris,  his  account  of 
that  portion  of  the  emperor's  life 
having,  therefore,  great  value.  Being 
prevented  by  the  state  of  his  health 
from  completing  the  work,  the  task 
was  intrusted  to  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson, 
who  in  three  chapters  has  given  a 
concise  account  of  the  years  follow- 
ing the  Franco-German  war  to  the 
death  of  the  emperor,  on  the  tenth 
of  last  March.  The  book,  it  is  need- 
less to  say,  is  of  great  interest  and 
value. 

Senator  Hoar,  in  his  recent  ora- 
tion at  the  Marietta  centennial,  spoke 
of  the  Ordinance  of  1787,  by  which 
the  Northwest  Territory  was  estab- 
lished, as  ^^  one  of  the  three  title-deeds 
of  American  constitutional  liberty.** 
^^It  belongs,**  he  said,  ^^with  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.**  Yet  how  many  Ameri- 
cans, even  good  scholars,  have  ever 
read  the  Ordinance  of  1787?  Few 
would  know  where  to  look  for  it,  and, 
looking,  would  pi*obably  find  it  only 
in  the  appendix  to  some  obscure  and 
dusty  volume.  Many,  therefore,  at 
this  time  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Old  South  Studies 
have  incorporated  it  in  their  new  gen- 
eral series  of  Old  South  I^afiets, 
which  are  published  for  schools  and 
the  trade  by  D.  C.  Heath  &  Co.,  Bos- 
ton, and  that  it  is  now  ready  for  dis- 
tribution. These  Old  South  Leafiots, 
which  sell  for  the  small  price  of  five 
cents  a  copy,  or  three  dollars  per  hun- 
dred, are  the  means  of  bringing  a 
great  number  of  important  original 
documents  into  the  service  of  our 
historical  students. 
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WILLIAM    TORRE  Y   HARRIS,    LL,D, :      HIS   JNTEL- 

LECTUAL    GROWTH  AND  HIS  EDUCATIONAL 

AND  PHILOSOPHICAL    WORK. 

BT  RBV.  FRANK  H.  KASSON,  A.M. 

IT  is,  perhaps,  invidious  to  institute  comparisons  between  emi- 
nent leaders  in  any  given  profession.  No  one  is  greatest  all 
around.  Each  has  his  weak  as  well  as  his  strong  characteristics. 
The  weak  points  of  one  man  are  exactly  those  in  which  another 
is  strongest.  One  is  more  practical,  another  more  theoretical. 
This  man  thinks  profoundly  along  philosophical  lines,  while  that 
one  as  constantly  brings  everything  to  the  touchstone  of  experi- 
ence andpracticability. 

'When,  therefore,  the  question  is  asked,  as  it  sometimes  is, 
^^  What  man  in  the  educational  world  is  now  exerting  the  pro- 
foundest  influence  upon  the  teachers  and  public  school  system  of 
our  land  ? "  the  answer  is  beset  with  diflSculties.  Many  names 
are  deservedly  eminent.  Many  educators  have  wrought  valiantly. 
One  stands  preeminent  in  one  field,  another  in  another.  The 
names  of  Drs.  Emerson  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati ;  G.  Stanley  Hall, 
of  Johns  Hopkins  University ;  Larkin  Dunton,  of  Boston  ;  Will- 
iam H.  Payne,  of  Nashville ;  F.  Louis  Soldan,  of  St.  Louis ;  J.  L. 
Pickard,  of  Iowa  City ;  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Ann  Arbor ;  John 
Swett,  of  San  Francisco,  and  A.  J.  RickofiF,  of  New  York,  will 
readily  occur  to  the  reader.  But  when  we  ask  for  the  most  sym- 
metrical man,  whose  life  and  teachings  touch  the  educators  of  our 
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land  at  tbe  most  poiats  and  most  profoundly,  who  is  most  impreaft- 
ing  himself  and  his  instruction  upon  the  whole  country,  who  ii 
most  widely  quoted  and  revered  by  tbe  editors  of  our  educa- 
tional journals  and  by  the  teacbera  of  tbe  tea  milUonB  of  children 
in  our  public  sohools,  I  am  convinced  that  tbe  men  of  wide  expe- 
rience in  educational  matters  will  answer.  Dr.  William  T.  Harria, 
of  Concord,  Mass.  In  tbe  pages  following  an  effort  will  be  made 
to  present  an  outline  of  the  life,  and  to  obtain  some  insight  into 
the  deep  thinking,  of  this  great  educator. 

William  Torrey  Harris  was  born  in  South  KiUingly,  Conn., 
September  10, 18S5.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  a  deacon  tn 
the  Congregational  church.  The  farm  was  a  lar^  one  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  Connecticut.  The  home  was  shut  in  by 
deep  woods,  and  tbe  nearest  neighbors  were  a  mile  distant. 

At  four  years  of  age  the  little  lad  began  trudging  through  the 
woods  a  mile  and  a  half  to  a  little  red  school-house,  one  of  those 
"  ruby  founts  of  knowledge "  for  which  New  England  has  been 
famous.  Here,  under  his  aunt's  instruction,  William  made  such 
progress  that  by  tbe  next  summer  be  was  able  to  read.  In  a 
recent  article  in  The  Forum  he  says:  "I  read  and  reread  the 
pieces  in  the  text-book,  of  my  own  accord,  at  home,  until  I  quite 
mastered  them."  At  six  years  of  ^e  he  is  diligently  studying 
Roswell  C.  Smith's  large  geography.  One  question  neither  Will- 
iam nor  any  of  his  classmates  could  answer.  It  was  this :  "  WHiat 
is  a  cityV"  Living  thirty  miles  away,  and  never  having  seen  a 
city,  no  wtirider  the  question  staggered  their  rustic,  youthful  intel- 
lects. But  the  strict  teacher,  wne  of  tbe  women  who  "beat 
knowledge  into  the  heads  of  pupils,"  made  all  tbe  class  stay  in  at 
the  close  of  that  summer  day.  William  was  much  grieved  at  this 
punishment,  but  was  allowed  to  go  home,  he  tells  us,  "as  soon  as 
I  had  repeated  the  words  (of  the  answer)  after  the  teacher,  sob- 
bing as  I  did  BO."  He  was  a  good  and  studious  boy,  but  was  one 
day  feruled  for  telling  of  an  older  boy  who  had  slyly  pricked  him 
with  a  pin.  When  only  five  years  old,  finding  an  old  Latin  gram- 
mar in  the  house,  be  committed  to  memory  a  long  list  of  LatiB 
phrases  and  sentences  with  their  translations,  which  he  astonished 
his  uncles  and  aunts  by  repeating  while  on  a  visit,  in  his  sixth 
year,  to  his  paternal  grandfather's  in  Rhode  Island. 

When  eight  years  old  he  began  attending  winter  sessions  of 
school,  which  were  thirteen  weeks  long,  in  addition  to   the  twelve 
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weeks  of  summer  schooling.  He  was  now  drilled  in  the  ^^  three 
R's."  He  learned  Noah  Webster's  Spelling-book  from  cover  to 
cover,  and  was  much  benefited  by  its  salutary  lessons.  During 
the  next  four  years  he  was  compelled  to  memorize  a  great  deal. 
He  mastered  English  grammar,  and  enjoyed  parsing,  doubtless 
because  he  had  inherited  from  both  sides,  as  he  himself  says, 
"some  aptitude  for  abstract  studies.'"  Surely  this  accounts  for 
what  he  calls  his  "  great  delight  in  grammar  while  a  youth,  and 
for  a  still  keener  relish  for  philosophic  studies  in  later  life."  A 
book  to  which  he  owed  much  in  the  district  school  was  Pierpont's 
National  Reader.  Some  of  its  strong  pieces  were  beyond  his 
depth,  but  he  well  says :  "  The  genius  of  a  great  author  will  far 
more  than  compensate  for  his  difficulties." 

When  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age  he  spent  several  terms 
in  the  city  schools  of  Providence,  R.  I.  But  the  country  boy 
soon  came  to  hate  their  set  forms,  mechanical  methods,  and  cram-> 
ming  processes.  A  large  company  of  country  youth  have  had  & 
similar  experience,  but  in  after-life  have  with  equal  cordiality 
joined  with  Dr.  Harris  in  his  approval  of  these  same  city  schools^ 
because  they  trained  the  pupil  to  habits  of  regularity,  punctuality, 
and  self-restraint. 

At  twelve  he  is  studying  Latin  and  translating  jEsop's  Fables. 
The  next  year  he  begins  a  series  of  five  terms  at  boarding-schools, 
"one  each  year."  During  this  period  he  derived  the  advantages 
accruing  from  study  at  the  famous  academies  at  Woodstock, 
Conn.,  and  Worcester  and  Andover,  Mass.  During  these  yeai*s 
his  active  mind  became  greatly  interested  in  natural  philosophy. 
Paradise  Lost,  eastern  travels,  astronomy,  and  higher  mathematics, 
besides  the  regular  Latin  and  Greek.  During  the  summers  he 
worked  on  the  farm,  but  yet  managed  to  study  not  a  little. 
Towards  the  close  of  this  period,  while  at  Phillips  Academy, 
Andover,  under  that  noble  disciplinarian,  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Taylor, 
young  Harris  began  to  study  in  real  earnest  and  became  a  most 
industrious  student. 

Leaving  Andover  in  November,  1853,  he  taught  his  second  term 
of  winter  school,  having  taught  his  first  term  two  years  earlier. 
During  this  winter  (1853-54)  he  read,  with  an  earnest  determina- 
tion to  understand  it,  Locke  on  The  Human  Understanding — 
strong  meat  for  a  boy  of  eighteen. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  he  entered  Yale  College.     Here  the  chief 
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thing  which  he  learned  was  how  to  "■  cram."  And  this  abili^  to 
increase  a  man's  working  power  for  the  time  beinjf  he  ooosiden 
of  much  advant^^  to  one  in  after-life.  In  the  middle  of  hia  jonior 
year,  growing  duMatialied  with  college  life  and  the  college  curricu- 
lum, he  withdrew  from  the  classic  halls  of  New  Haven,  and 
launched  his  bark  upon  the  waters  of  active  life.  A  few  months 
later  we  And  him  a  young  stranger  in  the  then  siaall,  enterprising, 
but  mpidly  growing  city  of  St.  Louis. 

In  a  strong  and  helpful  paper  in  The  Forum  (April,  1887)  he 
give.-*  interesting  glimpses  of  the  books  which  had  been  stiniDg 
and  feeding  his  mind  during  these  seven  years.  About  1850  he 
began  to  read  with  avidity  a11  sorts  of  protests  a^inst  anthori^ 
and  books  on  many  kinds  of  isms.  The  ferment  of  those  times 
exactly  suited  liim,  And  he  devoured  greedily  books  on  mesmerism. 
spiritualism,  socialism,  phrenology,  and  the  like.  One  book  which 
specially  interested  him  was  Vestiges  of  Creation ;  and  another, 
after  he  had  begun  in  1862  cultivating  a  memory  for  dntes  and 
numbers,  was  O.  S.  Fowler's  Memory  and  Intellectual  Improve- 
ment. Speaking  of  phrenology,  he  makes  this  incisive  and  sug- 
gestive criticism.  Phrenologists  fail  to  "suggest  any  good  meas- 
ures for  the  cultivation  of  thouglit."  His  mature  judgment  upon 
the  reading  of  these  years  (1850-57)  is  that  it  did  not  do  him  as 
much  good  as  it  might,  because  he  read  in  the  spirit  of  a  "  carping 
critic,"  rather  than  of  a  "sympathizing  student."  Other  men,  not 
a  few,  will  find  in  these  words  a  just  criticism  upon  their  own 
earlier  student  life.  After  going  to  St.  Louis  the  young  man  of 
twenty-two  was  not  only  surrouuded  by  wholly  different  external 
conditions,  but  this  change  marks  an  epoch  in  his  mental  develop- 
ment. 

In  1858  be  became  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
The  whole  number  of  pupils  registered  that  year  was  9,769. 
We  soon  find  him  principal  of  the  Clay  School,  a  position  which 
he  continued  to  fill  till  the  autamn  of  1866,  when  he  was  made 
assistant  superintendent  of  schools.  Eighteen  months  later,  in 
May,  1868,  Mr.  Harris  took  his  place  as  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  St.  Louis.  It  had  taken  him  just  ten  years  to  reach 
this  high  position.  He  now  had  cliarge  of  338  teachers,  who  were 
giving  instruction  to  18,560  pupils. 

During  the  ten  years  preceding  he  had  done  an  immense  amount 
of  hard  studying  and  thinking  outside  of  school  duties.     At  the 
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veiy  beginning,  in  1858,  incited  by  Theodore  Parker's  eloquent 
essay  on  German  literature,  he  began  to  study  Kant,  Fichte, 
Schelling,  and  Hegel.  He  vigorously  assailed  the  Critique  of 
Pure  Reason,  but  it  took  a  year  to  break  through  the  shell  and 
find  its  kernel.  However,  that  mighty  nut  was  worth  cracking. 
It  formed,  he  tells  us,  ^'  a  real  epoch  in  my  life."  Another  book 
which  greatly  helped  him  was  Goethe's  Wilhelm  Meister.  So 
powerful  a  hold  did  this  book  take  on  him  that  he  says :  ^'  I  en- 
deavor to  reread  Wilhelm  Meister  every  year  and  always  find  it 
more  suggestive  than  before."  He  declares  that  it  has  increased 
his  "  practical  power  tenfold."  He  now  plunged  deeply  into 
philosophic  studies.  The  works  of  Fichte  and  Hegel  he  found 
harder  to  grapple  with  than  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason,  but  this 
only  roused  him  to  a  more  intense  interest  in,  and  determination  to 
master,  their  subtleties.  Probably  no  American  has  since  become 
so  profoundly  versed  in  Hegel's  philosophy  as  Dr.  Harris.  His 
respect  for  Hegel,  whose  Logic  made  a  deeper  impression  upon 
him  than  all  other  books,  is  that  of  a  distinguished  pupil  for  one 
of  the  greatest  of  earthly  masters.  Hegel  he  regards  as  ^^  the  inter- 
preter of  the  deepest  thought  of  all  nations."  His  Lectures  on 
the  Philosophy  of  History,  Dr.  Harris  read  through  nine  times  at 
intervals  of  two  years  each.  In  view  of  these  facts  we  do  not 
wonder  that  in  1866  he  had  borne  a  chief  part  in  founding  the 
Philosophical  Society  of  St.  Louis,  and  that  in  1867  he  founded 
The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  a  solid  quarterly  maga- 
zine which  he  has  since  edited  for  over  twenty  years,  and  to  which 
he  has  contributed  many  articles  of  great  philosophic  merit.  This 
is  the  only  magazine  of  the  kind  in  the  English  language. 

During  the  twelve  yeai-s  of  his  superintendency,  1868-80,  he  did 
a  work  of  which  any  man  might  be  proud.  He  not  only  displayed 
great  organizing  and  administrative  ability,  but  the  keenest  insight 
into  the  true  aims  and  best  methods  of  education.  His  Annual 
Reports  were  models  of  their  kind  and  have  greatly  interested 
educators  all  over  the  land.  He  held  steadily  before  him  this  aim 
—  that  the  schools  must  develop  all  children  into  good  citizens. 
He  met  with  great  success  in  establishing  kindergartens,  and  by 
wise  methods  brought  many  thousands  of  Catholic  and  Gennan 
children  into  the  public  schools.  In  these  twelve  years  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  increased  from  18,660  to  a  little  over  60,000.  No 
wonder  that  after  such  ceaseless  and  almost  incredible  labors  his 
health  began  to  give  way. 
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During  all  these  yeais  he  had  been  steadily  rising  in  tbe  esdmk- 
tion  of  hia  fellow  educators.  In  1875  he  had  been  honored  with, 
and  also  conferred  honor  ui>on,  the  presidency  of  the  Nationil 
Educational  Association .  In  11*77  he  was  elected  Univeratr 
Professor  of  the  I'liiloaophy  of  Education  in  Washington  Cni- 
veraity.  St.  Louis,  Mo„  and  for  three  yeare  gave  annual  courea 
of  lectures  on  The  History  iind  Philosophy  of  Education.  Hii 
Alnm  Mater,  Yale  College,  conferred  upon  Mm,  in  1869,  the  degree 
of  A.M..  and  a  few  years  later  that  of  ll.d.  Id  making  to  him 
the  aini(ium:ement  of  the  latter,  the  president  of  this  ancient  uni- 
versity wrote  that  the  college  honored  itself  by  thus  conferring 
u|jon  so  distinguished  a  son  the  doctor's  degree. 

On  leaving  St.  Louis  Dr.  Harris  went  to  Europe  and  represented 
the  United  States  Hui-eau  of  Education  at  the  International  Con- 
gress of  educators  at  Brussels,  in  August,  1880.  A  very  interest 
ing  account  of  this  meeting  may  be  found  in  an  article  published 
by  him  in  Education  for  .luly,  1881.  The  preceding  year  he 
had  begun  to  lectui-e  lielore  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy.  In 
the  fall  of  1880  he  removed  his  family  to  Concord,  and  has  since 
made  the  old  Ali-ott  house  his  home. 

The  years  since  have  [lassed  very  jileasantl}'  and  his  pen  has  not 
been  idle.  Besides  editing  his  magazine,  he  has  written  numerons 
articles  for  various  other  papers  and  magazines,  notably  for  this 
magazine  and  The  Forum.  He  edited  the  department  of  philosophy 
in  Johnson's  Cyclo]ifcdia  and  wrote  forty  articles  therefor.  For 
years  he  has  been  president  of  the  educational  section  of  the  Ameri* 
can  Social  Science  Association.  He  has  delivered  courses  of  lec- 
tures in  Concord,  Boston,  Chicago,  and  other  important  centers 
of  thought.  He  is  at  the  present  time  editing  a  valuable  serief 
of  books  called  Appleton's  International  Education  Series.  Five 
volumes  have  already  appeared. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  themes  he  has  discussed  in  tbe  last  eight 
years :  Text-books  and  their  Uses ;  The  Printing  Press  as  so 
Instrument  of  Education  ;  Kant  and  his  English  Critics;  How  to 
Improve  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers:  The  Common  School; 
Pedagogics  in  Colleges  and  Universities;  Moral  Education  in 
Schools ;  Educational  Needs  of  Urban  Civilization ;  Induatiial 
Education  in  the  Common  Schools ;  The  Pendulum  of  School 
Reform;  How  I  was  Educated;  Function  of  Public  Schools; 
Books  that  have  Helped  Me;  The   Eklucattonal   Lessons   of  the 
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Census;  The  Science  of*  Education;  Psychological  Inquiry; 
Hegel's  Four  Paradoxes ;  Philosophy  in  Outline ;  Dialectic  Unity 
in  Emerson's  Prose ;  and,  Is  Pantheism  the  Legitimate  Outcome 
of  Modern  Science  ? 

Dr.  Harris's  thinking  has  been  done  mainly  in  the  realms  of 
art,  education,  and  philosophy.  During  more  recent  years  he  has 
fed  with  delight  on  the  writings  of  Carlyle,  Emerson,  Sir  William 
Jones,  and  Dante.  The  French  Revolution  and  Frederick  the 
Great  he  considers  the  "  greatest  epic  poems  since  Homer's  Iliad." 
Emerson's  Essays  dazzled  him,  but  his  favorites  are  the  two  poems, 
The  Lords  of  Life,  and  Spiritual  Laws.  Hindu  literature  as  seen 
in  the  pages  of  Sir  William  Jones,  and  especially  in  the  Bhagavad 
Gita,  he  regards  as  ^^  a  shoreless  sea,"  which  has,  he  adds,  but 
"negative  value"  for  us.  Dr.  Harris  acknowledges  his  deep 
indebtedness  for  the  last  twenty  years  to  Dante,  and  in  the  Divine 
Comedy  he  sees  "a  most  eloquent  exposition  of  human  freedom 
and  divine  grace." 

Dr.  Harris  is  not  only  the  interpreter  of  Kant,  Fichte,  Hegel, 
and  Schelling,  but  he  has  ranged  through  all  systems  of  philosophy 
from  the  days  of  Aristotle  down  to  the  present  moment.  He 
is  in  himself  both  a  wise  and  practical  educator  and  a  great  specu- 
lative philosopher. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  obtain  a  clearer  conception  of  the 
depth  and  power  and  originality  of  his  thought,  we  present  a  brief 
digest  of  a  paper  read  by  Dr.  Harris  at  the  Concord  School  of 
Philosophy,  on  August  1, 1884.  The  subject  of  this  profoundly 
philosophical  essay,  published  in  The  Journal  of  Speculative 
Philosophy  for  April,  1886,  is  Immortality  of  the  Individual. 
Here  are  thirty  pages  of  closely  linked,  logical  thought  on  one  of 
the  grandest  themes  which  can  engage  the  human  intellect.  Pass- 
ing by  the  usual  proofs  that  men  rely  upon  for  their  individual 
existence  after  death, — as,  Christ's  resurrection,  spiritualistio 
materializations,  belief  that  mankind  will  exist  after  death,  desire 
to  live  forever  and  horror  of  annihilation,  infinite  perfectibility 
of  the  human  mind  unrealized  in  this  life,  a  holy  will  demanding 
the  thinking  of  an  infinite  progress  and  so  infinite  existence,  and 
the  argument  from  evolution  that  the  trend  of  the  world  is  toward 
spiritual  being  with  its  origin  in  a  spiritual  principle, — he  bases 
his  argument  chiefiy  on  psychology.  The  interaction  between 
soul  and  body  can  never  be  explained  except  by  combining  intro- 
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apectioQ  aud  observation  —  the  mn«r  fact*  of  feeling  and  Uwaglit 
with  out«T  ^tfl  of  the  material  orgaQiim.  The  phraae,  "ioimixk 
tality  of  the  aoul,"  may  refer  only  to  the  species,  and  not  to  tlia 
special  example.  The  agnostics,  who  hold  that  questions  toneb- 
ing  the  essentials  of  human  nature,  or  the  nature  of  first  prino- 
pies  in  the  world,  are  insoluble,  have  no  right  to  affirm  the  igno- 
rance of  all  men.  or  that  ignorance  is  a  necessity.  Herbert  Spencer 
here  involves  himself  in  an  absurdity  by  declaring  that  "  to  con- 
ceive existence  through  infinite  piut  time  implies  the  oonceptaon 
of  infinite  past  time,  which  is  an  impossilnlity,"  and  yet  asserting 
the  persistence  of  force  as  ''  an  unconditional  reality  without  be- 
ginning or  end."  Bat  the  latter  is  no  more  conceivable  than  the 
former.  The  confusion  may  be  cleared  up  by  rememberlDg  thst 
that  which  is  not  picturable  by  the  imagination  may  still  be  think- 
able. Thus  space  can  neither  be  pictured  as  finite  nor  as  infinite, 
and  yet  it  can  be  easily  thnngbt. 

Every  object  of  experience  involves  as  correlatives  infinite  space, 
infinite  time,  and  self-cause,  or  spontaneous  energy.  If  s  phe- 
nomenon has  no  cause  it  is  self-existent.  The  difficult  part  of 
the  empirical  proof  of  individuality  after  death  is  **  to  prove  the 
identity  of  the  disembodied  individuality  with  any  special  one  for- 
merly inhabiting  a  body."'  Not  physiology,  but  psychology,  must 
deal  with  an  individuality  known  essentially  through  introspectioii. 
Perception  of  conscious  individuality  in  others  is  conditional  on 
perception  of  the  same  in  ourselves.  Individuality  is  an  energy 
manifesting  itself  in  things.  The  individuality  of  plant,  Animal, 
or  man  lies  in  it»  energy ;  the  plant  assimilates,  the  animal  assimi- 
lates and  reproduces,  man  assimilates,  reproduces,  and  creates. 
The  difference  between  the  animal  and  man  is  that  between  repro- 
duction and  self-production,  or  between  the  perception  of  object 
as  particular  and  as  universal.  The  difference  betwen  sense- 
perception  anil  thought  is  the  difference  between  individually 
that  can  and  that  can  not  survive  the  death  of  the  body.  Each 
higher  activity  of  mind  sees  nut  only  the  object  which  was  seen 
by  the  lower  faculty,  but  also  the  form  of  the  activity  of  that 
faculty.  Each  rises  to  a  new  stage  of  self-consciousness.  Sight 
is  man's  most  ideul  sense.  With  the  perception  of  the  general 
energ}'  the  psychological  activity  outgrows  representation  and  be- 
comes conception.  Then  with  conception  comes  oousoiooa  indi- 
viduality.    In  the  recognition  uf  the  object  as  an  individual  of  a 
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class,  the  soul  recognizes  its  own  freedom  and  independent  activity. 
By  reflection,  psychology  recognizes  the  advent  of  universal  ideas 
and  notes  the  self-activity  of  mind  in  forming  them  and  thinking 
with  them.  Now  enters  a  new  series  of  universal  terms  to  denote 
universal  classes  and  pure  energy  in  its  self-activity.  A  self  must 
be  universal.  Take  away  self-identity,  and  though  the  species 
lives  the  individual  dies.  After  discovering  the  general  the 
mind  uses  it  more  and  more,  and  uses  information  of  the  senses 
less.  When  the  soul  can  think  the  creative  thought  then  it  comes 
to  perfect  insight  and  sees  the  whole  in  each  part.  Were  the  in- 
dividual capable  of  adapting  himself  to  all  changes  there  could 
be  no  death ;  the  individual  would  be  perfectly  universal.  This 
points  towards  an  immortal  individual  distinct  from  the  body  in 
which  it  dwells.  The  individual  should  receive  good  as  reflected 
from  his  fellowmen.  "Civilization  is  impossible  without  this 
ideal  of  the  race  as  the  goal  of  the  individual.  It  is  the  object  of 
language,  literature,  science,  religion,  and  all  human  institutions. 
Thus,  too,  immortality  is  presupposed  by  all  the  instrumentalities 
of  civilization.  The  completion  of  spiritual  life  in  the  communion 
of  all  souls  is  the  final  cause  or  purpose  of  immortal  life."  Now, 
all  that  is  in  space — the  world — is  included  in  a  unity.  This 
unity,  the  constitutive  form  of  space  itself,  is  above  all  that  is 
included  in  space.  The  same  is  true  of  time.  Self-determination 
underlies  both  events  and  things.  Self-determined  being  is  the 
only  possible  form  of  independence.  The  world  of  time  and  space 
has  a  supreme  unity  —  the  Creator  of  things  and  events.  Each 
man  presupposes  a  time  and  space  unity  with  other  men.  To 
make  him  preexist  from  eternity  is  a  piece  of  gratuitous  and  im- 
possible assumption.  The  Creator  of  the  world  will  impart  his 
blessedness  to  created  intelligent  beings;  and  they,  participating 
in  the  infinite,  invisible  communion  of  souls  shall  thus  be  made 
infinite  and  divine.  They  form  an  institution  which  becomes 
perfect  and  divine,  but  the  absolute  institution  is  God  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

This  paper  is  beyond  question  one  of  the  most  profound,  ex- 
haustive, logical,  and  unassailable  pieces  of  reasoning  which  has 
seen  the  light  in  recent  American  history.  It  was,  as  we  have 
said,  first  read  before  the  Concord  School  of  Philosophy,  and  this 
makes  it  fitting  to  say  a  few  words  about  this  remarkable  summer 
school  of  which  Dr.  Harris  has  for  several  years  been  the  president. 
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While  its  seat  is  Concord,  its  starting-point,  historieally,  was  St 
Louis.  It  was  the  direct  outgrowth  of  the  thinkings  of  Lieutenant- 
Gk)vernor  Brockmeyer  and  Drs.  Harris  and  Snider.  The  Journal 
of  Speculative  Philosophy  prepared  the  waj  for  the  Concord 
School.  The  first  meeting  was  held  on  July  15,  1879,  in  Mr. 
Alcott's  Orchard  House,  in  the  room  now  occupied  by  Dr.  Harris 
as  his  study.  Mr.  Alcott  was  Dean,  and  the  other  members  of  the 
faculty  were  Messrs.  Emery,  Sanborn,  Harris,  and  Jones.  The 
session  lasted  five  weeks  and  the  average  attendance  was  forty, 
which  rose  to  seventy  the  next  year,  when  the  place  of  meeting 
was  changed  to  Hillside  Chai)el.  In  this  unpretentious  little 
structure  some  of  the  most  profoundly  philosophical  papers  of 
our  time  were  calmly  read  and  vigorously  discussed.  Among  the 
lecturers  Dr.  Harris  stood  without  a  superior,  if,  indeed^  he  had 
a  peer.  The  first  year  he  gave  ten  lectures,  of  four  of  which 
these  are  the  titles :  How  Philosophic  Knowing  differs  from  all 
Other  Forms  of  Knowing ;  Fate  and  Freedom ;  The  Personality 
of  God;  and  The  Immortality  of  the  Soul. 

In  1880  Dr.  Harris  delivered  five  lectures  on  Speculative 
Philosophy  and  five  others  on  Plato,  Aristotle,  Kant,  Fichte, 
and  Hegel.  The  next  year  he  gave  five  lectures  on  Philosophic 
Distinctions  and  six  on  HegeFs  Philosophy.  In  1882  he  lec- 
tured on  Socrates'  Philosophy  of  the  Bhagavad  Gita ;  Landscape 
Painting — Turner ;  three  lectures  on  Fichte  and  one  on  Emerson's 
prose ;  eleven  lectures  in  all.  This  is  about  a  fair  specimen  of  the 
work  which  he  has  continued  to  do  up  to  the  present  time. 

Thitf  year,  owing  to  the  fact  that  Dr.  Harris  is  going  to  Europe, 
there  will  be  no  meeting  of  this  now  celebrated  school.  However 
mystical  the  speculations  of  some  of  the  other  Concord  philosophers 
may  have  been,  this  charge  can  seldom  lie  against  his  luminous 
expositions  of  speculative  philosophy  and  philosophical  speculations. 
Those  who  went  to  laugh  heard  him  with  amazed  delight  and 
mental  exaltation,  and  went  away  with  profounder  conceptions  of 
the  possibilities  of  intellectual  growth.  He  has  proved  to  many 
both  a  quickener  and  deepener  of  thought. 

Around  a  great,  whispering  pine-tree,  on  an  eminence  near  his 
Concord  home.  Dr.  Harris  has  built  a  spiral  stairway  to  the  height 
of  one  hundred  feet.  At  this  elevation  he  may  often  be  seen, 
field-glass  in  hand,  surveying  the  beautiful  prospect.  This  may 
well  serve  to  illustrate  the  mental  altitude  he  has  reached^  from 
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whose  height  a  vast  and  glorious  field  of  vision  delights  his  philo- 
sophic gaze.  His  marvelously  active  mind  enjoys  ever  making 
forays  in  new  directions.  Thus  he  continues  to  increase  his  great 
stores  of  learning.  In  religion  his  mind  has  investigated  a  large 
variety  of  speculative  views  and  theological  dogmas.  In  early 
life  he  became  a  member  of  a  Congregational  church,  and  still, 
after  all  his  protracted  studies  of  German  and  pagan  philosophies, 
his  mind  comes  back  and  rests  in  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  evan- 
gelical religion.  Being  asked  by  a  friend  not  long  ago  to  define 
Christianity,  he  answered  instantly:  "Christianity  is  absolute 
truth  fighting  against  error,  and  always  has  been."  He  is  now 
a  regular  attendant  upon  divine  service  at  the  Congregational 
church  in  Concord. 

Being  so  long  and  so  profoundly  immersed  in  German  philoso- 
phy and  abstruse  thinking.  Dr.  Harris  has  not  always  made  his 
views  on  important  educational,  philosophic,  or  religious  subjects 
perfectly  clear  to  those  whose  minds  were  unacquainted  with  the 
intricacies  of  abstruse  thinking.  But  the  more  fully  he  expands 
his  ideas  so  that  all  may  understand  them  the  more  they  commend 
themselves  to  the  thinkers  of  our  age.  His  is  a  great  luminous 
soul  —  working  swiftly,  sometimes  leaping  chasms  which  other 
men  must  stop  to  bridge  —  intent  on  finding  and  following  absolute 
truth.  We  commend  his  deep  and  powerfully  thought  out  papers 
not  altogether  to  acceptance  —  he  would  least  wish  that  —  but  to 
the  most  thoughtful  consideration  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the 
welfare  of  the  home,  the  school,  the  church,  and  the  nation. 

In  personal  appearance  Dr.  Harris  is  a  man  of  medium  size  and 
compact  build,  with  a  strong,  kindly,  thoughtful  face,  brown  hair, 
and  full  beard  now  turning  gray.  His  manner  is  subdued,  his  voice 
well  modulated  but  full  of  conscious  power.  He  impresses  one  as 
a  man  who  speaks  from  deep  and  carefully  matured  convictions, 
and  his  acts  bear  out  this  statement.  He  is  a  very  modest  man, 
but  those  who  are  permitted  to  enter  into  the  heart  of  his  friend- 
ship find  in  him  a  wonderfully  genial  and  instructive  companion. 
For  example,  having  once  invited  some  friends  to  accompany  him 
to  a  noted  mountain-top,  he  was  not  only  the  life  of  the  party  by 
the  way,  but,  with  field-glass  and  maps  in  hand  and  by  previous 
study,  made  clear  and  intelligible  to  each  the  beautiful  panorama 
spread  out  before  them.  His  wife,  son,  and  daughter  share  his 
home.    Since  the  death  of  Emerson  and  Alcott  the  townspeople 
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of  Concord  look  to  him  to  bear  up  the  great  philosophic  repnta- 
tion  of  the  town.  Being  only  in  his  fifty-third  year  it  seems  prob- 
able that  the  best  work  of  his  life  is  still  before  him.  There  are 
few  writers  in  America  who  can  in  the  next  decade  do  as  much 
as  he  in  setting  in  luminous  lights  and  in  pointing  out  right  solu- 
tions of  the  great  problems  now  confronting  us.  May  life  and 
health  be  granted  him  to  do  this  work  and  may  his  wisdom  long 
continue  to  enlighten  the  land. 
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PREPARATION  FOR   CITIZENSHIP. 

I. 

AT   HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

BY  ALBERT  BUSHNELL  HART,  PH.D.. 
AuUtant  Prr^fluBor  qf  Hitiarjf. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE  was  founded  by  the  Colony,  and  for 
many  decades  received  occasional  grants  of  public  money ; 
until  a  very  few  years  ago  a  large  part  of  the   gfoverning   body 
was  controllable  by  elected  officials  of  the  State ;   and  the  exist- 
ence of  the  college  is  specially  recognized  by  the  Constitution  of 
Massachusetts.     By  a   traditional  sense    of    obligation     to    the 
Commonwealth,  the  college  is  in  duty  bound  to  send   out  her 
sons  well  prepared  to  take  part  in  public  affairs.     It  is  the  object 
of  this  article  to  consider  how  far  that  duty  is  performed  ;   and  it 
will  be  necessary  to  describe  not  only  the  instruction  given,  but 
the  previous  training  of  the  students  and  the  influences  outside 
the  class-room  :  and  to  suggest  some  ways  in  which  the  prepara- 
tion for  citizenship  may  be  made  more  thorough. 

The  average  age  of  the  students  who  enter  the  college  each 
year  is  a  little  less  than  nineteen  years :  so  that  nearly  one  half  of 
the  undergraduates,  and  nearly  all  the  graduate  and  professional 
students,  may  be  legal  voters  somewhere ;  they  bring  with  them 
about  the  same  miscellaneous  and  incomplete  ideas  of  government 
which  are  to  be  found  among  most  intelligent  young  fellows  soon 
to  come  of  age.  Some  of  them  have  studied  civil  government  in 
preparatory  schools :  others  have  thought  and  read  less  upon  auch 
subjects  than  their  brothers  who  have  gone  into  business.  Very  few 
of  them  have  any  other  notions  than  those  which  they  have  picked 
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up  from  conversation  and  the  newspapers.  The  habit  of  reading 
the  news  has,  however,  made  them  acquainted  with  common 
political  terras,  and  they  are  likely  to  have  some  sort  of  positive 
opinion  about  politics.  In  this  respect,  the  study  of  government 
seems  easier  for  them  than  for  young  women  of  the  same  age ; 
comparing  college  classes  with  those  in  the  *'  Annex,"  the  latter 
seem  quite  as  capable  but  less  informed.  Students  come  to  col- 
lege, therefore,  with  such  information  and  ideas  on  government  as 
they  have  spontaneously  absorbed ;  in  perhaps  a  third  of  the 
cases,  their  knowledge  is  reinforced  by  some  study  in  the  fitting- 
schools. 

Formal  instruction  in  the  principles  of  civil  government  cannot 
be  traced  at  Harvard  back  of  Jared  Sparks's  professorship,  begin- 
ning about  1840.  Since  that  time  it  has  held  its  place  in  some 
form,  and  was  one  of  the  last  subjects  to  be  made  elective. 
When  '' required  history"  was  finally  abolished  in  1879,  there 
was  substituted  a  half-course  ^  ("  Constitutional  Government :  Ele- 
mentary Course  ").  This  is  the  foundation  of  college  instruction 
in  the  subject.  Though  entirely  elective,  and  designed  for  fresh- 
men and  sophomores,  it  is  chosen  every  year  by  upwards  of  two 
hundred  students ;  about  three  fourths  of  all  the  students  in  the 
college,  therefore,  carr}*-  away  at  least  the  knowledge  to  be  gained 
in  this  course.  The  governments  of  England  and  the  United  States 
receive  most  attention  ;  but  there  is  a  brief  sketch  of  the  consti- 
tutions of  other  modern  countries.  The  instructor's  object  is  to 
bring  out  the  actual  working  and  spirit  of  the  governments 
described,  rather  than  to  analyze  the  constitutional  provisions  set 
down  on  paper.  As  in  all  similar  courses  in  college,  outside  read- 
ing is  required ;  and  the  class  uses  also  a  reprint  of  selected 
extracts  and  articles  and  of  texts  of  constitutions.  Advanced  stu- 
dents, seniors,  and  graduates  are  admitted  to  another  course 
("  Constitutional  Government :  Advanced  Course  ").  The 
course  is  at  present  divided  between  two  instructors,  one  of 
whom  takes  up  centralized  systems  of  modern  constitutional 
government ;  the  other  takes  up  federal  systems.  In  both  parts 
of  the  course  there  is  comparison  with  the  institutions  of  the 
United  States.     In  fact,  it  comes  very  near  being  a  study  of  com- 

^  A  ** course'*  at  Haxrard  means  a  study  pursued  throughout  the  year,  and  requiring  about 
one  fourth  of  a  student's  time ;  most  full  courses  have  three  exercises  a  week.  A  **  half • 
course  **  is  complete  in  itself,  but  absorbs  only  one  eighth  of  the  year's  work. 
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pftrative  oonstitutional  law.      Students  prepare  topics  and  some- 
times lecture  before  the  class ;  and  there  are  freqaent  discussions. 

Although  no  other  courses  are  entirely  given  up  to  the  stady  of 
government,  there  are  several  which  include  the  constitutions  of 
modern  countries.    Among  them  are  ^  European   History  daring 
the  Seventeenth  Century  and  the  first  half  of   the   Eighteenth,** 
and  ^^  European  History  from  the  middle  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen- 
tury " ;    together  they  give  a  very  good  view  of    the    rise   and 
development  of  the  parliamentary  system  in  England,  and  of  the 
old  regime  in  France  and  the  constitutional  changes  wrought  by 
the  French  Revolution.     In  '^  Constitutional  and   Legal   History 
of  England  to  the  Sixteenth  Century ''  is  traced   the  origin  of 
English  institutions,  and  the  growth  of  representative  govern- 
ment.    Many  questions  interesting  to  the  citizen  are   taken  up 
in  ^^  Oral  Discussion  of  Topics  in  Political   Economy  and  His- 
tory."    This    course    is   intended    to  give    practice     in     public 
speaking  on   any  subject;    but  it  has   been   found    that    most 
of  the  questions  selected  for  debate  are  connected  in  some  way 
with  the  government  of  the  United  States. 

The  principal  disputants  on  each  side  submit  a  formal  brief 
of  their  argument,  with  specific  references  to  easily  accessible 
authorities.  The  brief  is  printed  in  the  college  daily  paper  before 
the  debate  comes  off,  and  is  a  sort  of  guide  both  to  the  debaters 
and  to  the  students  at  large. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  questions  debated  during  the 
academic  year  1887-88 :  — 

1.  Should  immigration  into  the  United  States  be  restricted  ? 

2.  Ought  the  United  States  government  to  construct  an  inter- 
oceanic  canal  ? 

8.  Resolved^  That  the  contract  system  of  prison  labor  should 
be  abolished. 

4.  Should  the  United  States  take  immediate  steps  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  complete  system  of  government  telegraphs? 

6.   Should  home  rule  be  granted  to  Ireland  ? 

6.  Should  the  members  of  the  Cabinet  have  seats  and  voices  in 
Congress  ? 

7.  Would  the  best  interests  of  the  lal)oring  classes  be  advanced 
by  the  formation  of  a  separate  labor  party  ? 

8.  Can  the  treatment  of  American  fishermen  by  the  Canadian 
authorities  be  justified  ? 
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9.  jResolved^  That  the  order  of  the  Knights  of  Labor  has  bene- 
fited the  laborers  of  the  United  States. 

10.  Should  the  United  States  government  interfere  to  protect 
the  rights  of  colored  voters  in  the  South  ? 

11.  JResolved^  That  the  immediate  cessation  of  the  coinage  of 
the  silver  dollar  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid  disastrous  results  to 
the  monetary  system  of  the  United  States. 

12.  Besolved^  That  the  interests  of  North  America  demand  the 
speedy  annexation  of  Canada  to  the  United  States. 

18.  JResolved,  That  the  agitation  for  an  eight-hour  working-day 
promotes  the  best  interests  of  the  laboring  classes. 

14.  Besolved^  That  the  best  interests  of  the  United  States 
demand  the  return  to  power  of  the  Republican  party. 

15.  Besolved^  That  the  tax  on  tobacco  should  be  abolished. 

16.  JResolved^  That  the  Blair  Educational  Bill  ought  to  pass. 

17.  Do  political  and  social  reasons  speak  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  protective  system  of  the  United  States  ? 

18.  Itesolved^  That  the  Fisheries  Treaty  should  be  ratified  by 
the  Senate. 

19.  Should  the  present  Congress  follow  the  policy  outlined  in 
the  President's  message? 

20.  Resolved^  That  political  corruption  and  intimidation  would 
be,  greatly  lessened  if  the  ballots  at  elections  were  printed  and 
distributed  by  the  State. 

21.  ReBolved^  That  Americans  should  be  permitted  to  buy 
foreign-built  ships  and  to  manage  them  under  the  American  flag, 
and  that  no  shipping  subsidies  should  be  granted. 

22.  Eesolved^  That  the  Dependent  Pension  Bill,  which  has 
passed  the  Senate,  should  become  a  law. 

23.  Itesolved^  That  the  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers 
has  promoted  the  best  interests  of  the  engineers  and  of  the  com- 
munity at  large. 

24.  Resolved^  That  the  minority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives was  justified  in  preventing  by  filibustering  the  passage  of 
the  Direct  Tax  Bill. 

25.  Resolved^  That  the  federal  law  taxing  oleomargarine  should 
be  maintained,  and  that  other  laws  of  similar  character  should  be 
passed. 

26.  Resolved^  That  President  Cleveland  has  violated  his  pledges 
to  further  civil  service  reform. 
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27.  Beiolved^  That  the  long-and-short-haul  clause  of  the  Inte^ 
state  Commerce  Act  should  be  maintained. 

Somewhat  similar  questions  are  taken  up  in  the  course  on 
^  Elements  of  Public  International  Law.  —  Historj  of  Treaties.*" 
The  principles  and  subjects  of  the  foreign  policj  of  the  United 
States  are  an  important  part  of  the  course. 

In  a  less  formal  way,  the  discussion  of  political  and  economic 
topics  goes  on  in  several  of  the  political  economj  ooorses.  Thus 
in  the  introductory  course,  in  addition  to  the  theoretical  part, 
there  are  exercises  on  banking,  money,  finance,  labor  and  capital, 
ooSperation,  socialism,  and  taxation.  Another  coarse  is  devoted 
to  ^Investigation  and  Discussion  of  Practical  Economic  Ques- 
tions,'* with  short  theses.  Another  course,  ^^  Ek^onomic  Histoiy  of 
Europe  and  America  since  the  Seven  Years*  War,*'  approaches  a 
series  of  topics  from  the  historical  side.  Still  another  point  of 
view  is  that  of  the  course  in  social  questions ;  the  ofScial  title 
well  describes  it :  ^^  The  Ethics  of  Social  Reform:  The  questions 
of  charity,  divorce,  the  Indians,  labor,  prisons,  temperance, 
etc.,  as  problems  of  practical  ethics ;  lectures,  essays,  and  prac- 
tical observations.**  As  a  part  of  the  work,  students  are  expected 
to  visit  public  institutions,  asylums,  and  jails.  In  most  of  these 
courses  there  is  active  discussion,  and  students  are  called  upon  to 
apply  principles  to  many  matters  on  which  they  may  hereafter  be 
obliged  to  vote. 

A  different  sort  of  instruction  is  given  in  the  ^  research  courses  ** 
now  offered  by  most  of  the  instructors  in  political  economy  and 
history.  The  method  is  almost  entirely  that  of  investigation. 
While  the  range  of  topics  is  wide,  more  than  half  are  discussions 
of  some  phase  of  some  modern  government ;  and  under  one  in- 
structor all  the  students  work  on  questions  drawn  from  the  United 
States  Constitution.  Some  of  them  have  succeeded  in  clearing 
up  obscure  and  neglected  points  Id  constitutional  law. 

Out  of  the  topics  which  have  been  investigated  by  advanced 
students  in  the  courses  for  special  research  during  the  last  three 
years,  the  following  bear  upon  civil  government. 

Rights  and  duties  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

The  CivU  Service.     (1789-1850.) 

Government  of  the  Town  and  City  of  Boston.     (1680-1880.) 

The  Constitutional  History  of  New  Hampshire. 

The  social  and  economic  condition  of  the  North  American 
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Colonies  in  1775.      Synopsis :      Taxation ;    Slavery ;     Religion  ; 
Education ;  Care  of  the  Poor ;  Occupations  of  the  People. 

The  Civil  Government  of  the  United  States.     (1861-1865.) 

The  Civil  Government  of  the  Confederate  States.    (1861-1866.) 

Reconstruction.     (1865-1877.) 

Finances  of  the  United  States.     (1865-1885.) 

Political  Parties.     (1861-1885.) 

Administrative  Questions.     (1861-1885.) 

Social  Questions.     (1861-1885.) 

Questions  of  State  and  Local  Government.     (1865-1885.) 

Workings  of  the  Legishitive  department.     (1865-1885.) 

Workings  of  the  Executive  department.     (1865-1885.) 

Workings  of  the  Judiciary  department.     (1865-1885.) 

Domestic  life  in  the  South  during  the  civil  war. 

Social  and  economic  efifects  of  Chinese  immigration. 

The  Receipts  of  the  United  States  Government.     (1861-1885.) 

History  of  Parties  in  the  State  of  New  York. 

History  of  Riots  and  their  Suppression  in  the  United  States. 

Bibliography  of  V.Wil  Service  Reform. 

Promises  in  Party  Platforms  and  their  Fulfillment.  (1865— 
1885.) 

Education  in  the  South.     (1865-1885.) 

Railroad  Land  Grants. 

History  of  the  Thirteenth  Amendment. 

History  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 

History  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 

History  of  the  Fox  River  and  Wisconsin  River  Canal  and 
Improvements. 

Boston  Politics. 

History  of  the  Veto  Power. 

History  of  the  Greenback  Labor  Party. 

Bibliography  of  American  Diplomacy. 

Sources  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

Studies  in  Local  Government. 

History  of  Land  Tenure  in  Ireland. 

Trade  guilds  in  the  towns  of  France. 

Condition  of  the  French  peasantry  in  the  Eighteenth  Century. 

Key  to  the  Publications  of  the  United  States  Census. 

Some  of  these  subjects  have  been  developed  into  lectures 
delivered  by  students  before  classes;  upon  a  number  of  them, 
elaborate  theses  have  been  prepared. 
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of  important  books  for  the  use  of  large  classes ;  but  special  refer- 
ence libraries  in  political  economy  and  United  States  histoiy  are 
being  provided.  Another  need  is  a  series  of  texts,  constitii- 
tions,  Laws,  proclamations,  ordinances,  etc.,  published  at  low 
prices.  It  is  difficult  to  discuss  the  principles  of  a  document 
unless  the  class  have  it  before  them.  There  is  no  subject  in 
which  the  government  of  the  University  or  its  students  are  more 
interested  than  in  a  suitable  preparation  for  good  citizenship. 


HEALTH  IN  THE  COLLEGE  AND   UNIVERSITY. 

BT  MORRISON  I.  SWIFT.  NEW  YORK. 

THE  announcement  that  Harvard  University  is  to  have  a 
Summer  School  for  Phj^ical  Culture  was  another  wel- 
come proof  that  the  long  neglect  of  the  body  from  which  our 
education  has  suffered  is  being  slowly  remedied.  In  several  insti- 
tutions the  gymnasium  training  is  already  an  important  feature. 

Encouraging,  however,  as  these  indications  are,  I   venture  to 
think  that  improvement  in  this  line  is  going  forward  with  heedless 
tardiness,  and  that  changes  much  more  radical  than  the  building 
of  gymnasia  or  the  endowment  of  chairs  for  physical   instruction 
will  have  to  be  made  before  the  root  of  this  now  insupportable 
evil  is  unearthed.     Examination  will  show  that  even  where  physi- 
cal culture  has  won  considerable  recognition,  the  various  educa- 
tional agencies  are  only  in  exceptional  and  surprising  cases  work- 
ing harmoniously  for  the  physical  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  students.    On   the  contraiy,  physical  considerations   are 
relegated  to  the  physical  specialist,  and  his  department  must  enter 
the  lists  on  an  equality  with  the  rest,  and  obtain  what  attention  it 
can  in  the  common  competition.     The  admission  that  health  has 
claims  justifying  the  expenditure  of  money  —  a  gymnasium,  an 
instructor,  etc.  —  seems  to  be  regarded  as  a  generous  concessioD, 
and  if  one  is  to  judge  from  the  subsequent  indifference  to   health 
considerations  which  characterizes  the  relation  of  most  professors 
to  their  students,  the  inference  would  be  established  that  a  health 
department  is  supposed  to  be  ample  provision  for  health,  not  only 
without  the  cooperation  of  the  other  departments,  but  in  the  face 
of  methods  constantly  employed  by  them  that  are  directly  sub- 
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versive  of  health.  There  is  no  other  way  to  explain,  creditably 
to  the  instructors,  what  is  happening  in  every  college. 

This  is  once  again  the  spirit  of  specialization  run  mad.  The 
physical  department  must  provide  for  the  health,  and  the  whole 
business  of  every  other  department  is  supposed  to  be  its  particular 
section  of  the  mind.  As  the  last  have  a  friendly  rivalry  among 
themselves,  so  they  all  are  in  beneficent  competition  with  the 
health  department,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  ideas  of  the  day, 
they  feel  at  liberty  to  carry  their  opposition  to  any  length,  for 
health  is  not  what  they  were  established  to  promote. 

I  shall  not  here  take  the  time  to  show  that  where  physical  cul- 
ture has  no  representation,  the  faculties  for  instruction  seem,  in 
most  cases,  to  feel  themselves  free  from  all  responsibility  what- 
ever in  the  matter. 

But  to  prove  that  the  foregoing  statements  are  not  exaggerated, 
and  to  exhibit  to  some  extent  what  is  actually  taking  place,  I 
shall  enumerate  a  few  cases  that  have  fallen  under  my  obser- 
vation, and  which  I  have  made  no  effort  to  collect. 

From  the  beginning  of  my  college  days  to  the  present  time,  I 
haVe  been  compelled  to  note  them.  I  remember  that  one  of  the 
first  to  attract  my  attention  was  that  of  a  young  man  whose  pre- 
vious life  had  been  passed  upon  a  farm.  He  was  compelled  to 
help  himself  through  college,  and  his  health  broke  down  on  the 
way.  A  year  was  spent  in  recuperation,  and  he  continued  his 
studies  a  permanently  diseased  man. 

One  day  a  young  student  died  suddenly  of  brain  difficulty, 
at  a  prominent  college.  He  had  been  living  for  a  time  upon  a 
frugal  oatmeal  diet,  exercising  vigorously  and  studying  hard. 

I  was  told  recently  of  a  brilliant  man  who  had  just  completed 
a  prolonged  course  of  study  with  conspicuous  success.  But  the 
strain  had  completely  undone  him,  and  the  one  course  left  was  to 
abandon  study  and  retire  to  the  western  country  to  allow  nature 
to  patch  up  the  shattered  fiber  as  best  she  could. 

^^  Do  not  let  your  son  overwork.  I  was  strong  and  thought 
myself  capable  of  anything ;  but  I  gave  way  suddenly,  and  have 
done  almost  nothing  since.'"  This  was  said  to  the  mother  of  an 
ambitious  student  by  a  man  in  middle  life,  who  had  distinguished 
himself  in  college  and  been  the  pride  of  a  faculty. 

Significant  facts  came  to  the  day  when  a  young  man  committed 
suicide  at  one  of  our  institutions.     He  was  borrowing  money  of 
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■ome  generous  person  to  complete  his  education,  and,  g^oaded  by 
the  sense  that  he  must  accomplish  much  to  be  worthj  of  the  trust 
reposed  in  him  and  his  powers^  he  taxed  himself  too  heavily  and 
became  sick  of  mind  and  body.  In  this  morbid  coudition,  unable 
to  work  well  or  judge  clearly,  feeling  himself  a  failure,  he  termir 
nated  his  own  life. 

At  another  seat  of  learning  an  ambitious^  promising^  man  died 
without  warning.  He  was  a  close  worker  and  had  become  the 
victim  of  grave  dyspepsia.  This  event  excited  sorrow  and  noth- 
ing more. 

From  this  country,  after  close  application  under  professors,  an 
advanced  student  went  abroad  to  continue  his  researches.  Little 
studying  was  he  able  to  do  there,  and  when  a  year  had  passed, 
spent  mostly  in  efforts  to  recover  his  health,  he  came  home  to  die 
of  softening  of  the  brain. 

In  a  college  of  note  a  young  lady  of  fine  scholarship  was 
permitted  and  enticed  by  her  professors  to  perform  extra 
work.  Before  the  end  of  her  course  she  was  forced  to  leave  col- 
lege and  fell  into  extreme  physical  prostration,  from  which,  after 
nearly  two  years,  when  I  heard  of  her,  she  had  made  but  little 
advance  toward  recovery.  Another  graduated  there  and  died 
eighteen  months  later  from  the  same  cause,  having  known  not  a 
well  day  since  the  commencement.  The  college  paper  had  no 
explanation  to  offer  of  the  cause  of  her  death. 

An  intimate  friend  of  mine,  by  nature  moderate  and  firm, 
informs  me  that  he  is  conscious  of  having  injured  his  health 
while  an  undergraduate,  from  submitting  to  the  heavy  require- 
ments that  were  put  upon  him. 

Local  paralysis  overtook  one  vigorous  toiler  over  books ;  but  it 
was  never  supposed  by  himself  or  friends  that  study  had  in  any 
manner  contributed  to  the  disease. 

The  seductions  of  a  traveling  fellowship  promised  to  the  scholar 
of  best  standing,  as  standing  goes,  were  the  occasion  of  a  very 
miserable  year  in  Europe  on  the  part  of  the  successful  competitor, 
and  perhaps  of  permanent  valetudinarianism.  A  case  of  shattered 
nerves  from  the  same  cause  is  fresh  in  my  mind.  Certainly  our 
oolleges  and  universities  proceed  curiously  in  their  selection  of 
men  to  be  sent  abroad  on  their  funds.  Ostensibly  and  with  much 
flourish  the  ablest  students  are  chosen.  Such,  however,  is  the 
ordeal  through  which  they  are  called  upon  to  pass  to  make  mani- 
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fest  their  ability  that  many  of  them  cross  the  ocean  as  invalids, 
and  perforce  devote  a  year  or  more  of  irrecoverable  time  to  recu- 
peration. Survival  of  those  formerly  strongest  this  may  be  ; 
survival  of  those  latterly  weakest  it  certainly  is ;  survival  of  the 
wisest  it  too  manifestly  is  not. 

I  recall  the  dreary,  dragged  manner  of  some  college  students 
I  formerly  knew.  Worn  these  young  men  were,  and  doing 
their  lessons  —  book  spaces  assigned  daily  to  be  traversed 
tread-mill  fashion  —  like  convicts  at  their  forced  labor.  I  sup- 
pose this  was  thought  by  the  authoiities  to  be  the  proper  educa- 
tion of  a  human  being.  The  ruling  idea  was  books  finished  to 
the  end  speedily,  and  clinched  by  an  examination. 

A  young  and  enthusiastic  professor  in  a  very  American  univer- 
sity has  confessed  to  me  his  consciousness  of  the  great  wrong 
that  is  being  done  to  health  where  he  labors.  He  is  aware  that 
his  own  strength  is  overtaxed,  as  is  that  of  many  of  his  younger 
colleagues.  But  then  his  position  and  promotion  depend  upon 
what  he  can  forthwith  bring  to  pass,  and  a  more  normal  use  of 
his  powers  just  now  might  cost  him  both. 

As  to  students,  when  teachers  are  kept  at  fever-heat,  there  is 
need  of  divine  pity  and  human  intervention. 

It  was  under  circumstances  like  these  that  an  applicant  for  a 
higher  degree  inflicted  upon  himself  lifelong  physical  injury. 
The  professor  had  unlimited  inexperience  and  a  native  incapacity 
to  understand  and  attract  men ;  he  was  prolific  in  German  ideas  of 
book-matter  mastered  by  the  quantity  and  stored  at  the  tongue's 
end,  on  tap,  ready  for  a  brilliaut  examination ;  he  had  a  reputation 
waiting  to  be  made.  To  the  student  placed  at  his  mercy  he  gave 
an  extensive  literature  to  be  crammed  and  passed  upon.  Some- 
times this  poor  fellow  was  to  be  seen  on  the  street,  note-books  in 
hand,  note-books  full  of  extensive,  carefully  studied  quotations 
from  the  multifarious  books  he  was  joylessly  ''  getting  up  "  for  his 
doctorate  Probably  he  found  no  pleasure  in  most  of  that  con- 
scientious, faculty-deadening  study.  The  hours  consecrated  to  it 
daily  varied  usually  from  twelve  to  sixteen.  In  the  end  he  col- 
lapsed utterly,  although  he  had  won  the  great  end  which  had  been 
held  up  to  him  as  the  acme  of  scholarly  achievement  —  a  degree 
—  and  might  have  died  a  happy  man,  perhaps,  as  his  professor 
viewed  it.  That  he  will  be  an  intellectual  cripple  and  a  physical 
sufferer  through  life  from  this  crime  perpetrated  upon  him  in  the 
name  of  modern  education,  there  is  no  doubt. 
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This  case  was  neither  peculiar  nor  exceptional.  Within  my 
knowledge  are  other  instances  of  the  same  character  and  with 
similar  results.  One  young  man  of  readily  recognized  capacity 
became  possessed  of  the  belief  that  an  advanced  degree  was  ne- 
cessary to  convince  the  world  of  his  ability  and  fitness  for  study. 
Nervous  from  the  amount  of  work  undertaken,  he  worried  from 
fear  of  failure,  deprived  himself  of  needed  sleep  and  recreation 
for  months,  and  became  at  length  the  victim  of  aggravated  ner- 
vous exhaustion  from  which  it  required  years  to  partially  recover. 
Another,  more  fortunate,  regained  working  power  after  several 
months  of  entire  mental  inactivity  and  travel. 

The   following  facts,   which  seem  hardly  credible,    prove   the 
extent  to  which  the  sound  natural  instincts  of  young  men  may  be 
perverted  through  prolonged  subjection  to  our  prize   and  honor 
educational  system.    Four  young  men  of  the  same  class  undertook 
to  win  collegiate  honors.     This  involved  the  performance  of  con- 
siderable work  in  addition  to  the  common   class    requirements. 
When  the  final  senior  examinations  came,  these  students  for  three 
preceding  nights  and  days  permitted  themselves  no  sleep.     They 
studied  together  and  used  strong  coffee  as  stimulant.     One  of 
them,  my  informant,  says  that  he  has  not  yet  recovered   from  the 
effects  of  this  strain,  and  that  he  does  not  expect  to   recover  his 
original  strength.     Another  was  prostrated  with   hemorrhage  of 
the  lungs  after  the  examinations,  in  consequence  of  his  unnatural 
effort.     A  third  undertook  the  study  of  a  profession,  but  found 
himself  almost  wholly  incapacitated  for  work.     When  a  futile 
year  had  elapsed  he   doubted  if  he  should  ever  regain  his  lost 
interest  in  study.      Of  the  fourth,  since  graduation,  I   have  no 
knowledge. 

These  yguths  had  not  lacked  the  ordinary  advantages  of  a  good 
bringing  up,  nor  were  they  by  nature  defective.  One  of  them 
was  the  sou  of  a  physician,  and  had  already  selected  the  profes- 
sion of  his  father.  They  were  none  of  them  physically  weak,  nor 
were  they  deficient  in  ihe  social  instincts  and  love  of  manly  pleas- 
ures and  pursuits.  But  they  were  peculiarly  susceptible  to  pro- 
fessorial influences,  and  the  heavens,  therefore,  closed  over  them 
and  extinguished  not  a  little  of  their  enthusiasm  and  strength. 
But  the  same  thing  will  happen  iigain  in  this  and  the  other  col- 
leges, and  quite  often  some  one  will  die  outright  in  consequence,  a 
fate  not  altogether  the  worst  for  many  of  those  whom  the  system 
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has  once  completely  controlled.  The  brothers  and  sisters  of  these 
unavailing  sacrifices  will  follow  in  their  footsteps,  will  perhaps  be 
offered  up  on  the  same  altar. 

While  I  write  I  am  informed  that  a  scholarship  has  fallen 
vacant  at  a  young  ladies*  college  in  New  England.  Has  some  one 
married  or  gone  out  to  teach?  we  inquire.  No,  she  has  met  with 
the  event  so  common  nowadays  that  we  hardly  think  it  needful 
of  much  comment.  She  has  broken  down.  There  are  many 
eager  girls,  thrilling  with  ambition,  sensitive  to  outspoken 
thoughts  of  praise,  dreaming  of  unrevealed  marks  and  conjec- 
tural standing,  nerves  high-strung  at  the  phantom  of  examina- 
tions lui'king  always  in  the  background  of  consciousness,  awaiting 
this  vacancy.  One  will  apply  for  it  whose  brother  lost  his  life 
from  ambitious  college  work. 

Many  of  these  girls  will  hereafter  become  mothers  and  will  aid 
in  the  degeneration  of  the  American  race  that  is  now  going  on. 

The  truth  upon  this  subject  has  by  no  means  been  fully  told 
when  students  alone  have  been  spoken  of,  and  to  the  little  that 
has  already  been  said  about  professoi*s,  something  should  be 
added. 

A  scholarly  college  instructor,  in  a  conversation  relating  to  the 
injury  of  health  through  study,  said  that  he  had  enfeebled  his 
own  constitution  by  too  severe  application  during  the  first  few 
years  of  his  teaching.  The  institution  where  he  had  studied  and 
taught  had  neglected  physical  education  almost  altogether,  and 
graduates  with  shattered  strength  could  be  pointed  to  as  unmis- 
takable products  of  this  one-sidedness. 

I  learn  of  a  young  professor  whose  name  is  coming  into  national 
prominence,  and  who  at  the  age  of  thirty  years  is  obliged  to  con- 
fess that  he  can  no  longer  work  with  his  former  vigor.  And  yet 
at  thirty  a  man  should  be  enjoying  the  very  fubiess  of  his  power. 

A  young  man  who  has  had  many  yeara  of  training  under  a 
diversity  of  instructors  declares  that  he  has  had  but  two  teachers 
whom  he  can  honestly  dignify  with  the  term.  One  of  these  has 
influenced  his  thought  and  life  in  the  profoundest  manner,  and 
others  bear  similar  enthusiastic  testimony  to  the  impressiveness 
of  his  character  and  teaching.  But,  although  his  career  is  only 
now  fairly  opening,  each  class  already  fears  lest  it  may  be 
deprived  of  its  junior  and  senior  intercourse  with  him.  For  this 
danger  premature  ill-health  is  responsible,  ill-health  induced  by 
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abnormal  toil  to  reacli  an  early  excellence  in  the  branches  of  hk 
choice. 

One  of  the  moat  esteemed  and  talented  workers  of  an  excel- 
lent college  died  not  long  sioce  through  exhaustion  resulting  from 
the  unsparing  efForts  that  he  had  put  forth  in  behalf  of  hi« 
claaaea.  He  had  not  yet  arriTed  at  middle  affe,  and  was,  periu{«, 
as  great  a  loaa  ag  the  college  oould  have  sustained.  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  that  the  notion  of  duty  to  self,  and  particularly  of 
physical  duty,  had  never  been  an  element  of  bis  education.  He 
had  associated  much  with  those  who  saw  great  things  to  be  done 
in  great  fields  of  investigation,  and  whose  nervous  enthusiism 
prevented  them  from  wisely  husbanding  their  vitality  for  a  long 
life  of  achievement. 

It  was  also  within  recent  years  that  a  foremost  scholar  in  the 
very  prime  of  life  was  compelled  to  abandon  his  work  for  an 
extended  jwriod  of  recuperation.  Years  were  to  be  spent  in 
cessation  from  work  by  one  whose  equipment  was  unusual,  and 
who,  with  health,  might  have  been  making  important  contribn- 
tiona  to  the  a<lvancement  of  learning.  But  this  possibility  was 
denied  him  because  the  fire  of  ambitious  zeal  had  burned  away 
his  nervous  capital.  I  suppose  that  he  will  hereafter  do  but  & 
trifling  part  of  what  he  might  have  done  with  judicious  ecimomy 
of  physical  energy.  One  who  had  studied  in  his  classes  dilated 
in  my  hearing  upon  the  severity  of  the  work  imposed  by  this 
teacher  upon  his  students.  The  latter  heartily  dreaded  his  wntk, 
in  spite  of  the  superior  powers  which  he  possessed  as  a  teacher. 

There  is  at  least  some  material  for  instruction  in  this  occnr> 
rence.  Here  were  young  men  seeking  the  expansion  of  a  liberal 
education,  brought  into  continuous  contact  with  a  superior  man, 
and  yet  shrinking  from  this  intercourse  and  compelled  to  detest 
his  work.  Nor  does  this  poorly  typify  the  condition  of  a  large 
proportion  of  the  young  men  of  this  c<iuntry  who  are  said  to  be 
undergoing  education.  Here,  on  the  other  hand,  was  an  able 
man,  wearing  himself  out,  as  the  event  proved,  with  nerve  ele- 
ment increasingly  degenerate  and  morbid,  bunted  and  haunted  by 
a  wholly  wrong  and  unwholesome  idea  about  the  nature  of  edu* 
cation  and  the  method  of  large  accomplishment,  hunting  the 
young  and  sensitive  persons  placed  in  his  care  with  a  kind  of 
neuropathic  frenzy,  and  hardly  faiUng  to  send  more  than  a  few 
of  them  forth  to  the  stru^les  of  life  with  vicious  procenes  ni 
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nervous  decay  begun  in  them.  Nevertheless,  one  seldom  hears 
these  things  commented  upon,  and  the  process  that  I  have 
described  goes  forward,  an  educational  cancer  eating  its  way  into 
the  vitals  of  those  who  seek  breadth  and  higher  culture  and  the 
advancement  of  humanity. 

Mrs.  Horace  Mann  wrote  of  her  son  that  he  was  ^^  a  young  man 
of  rare  promise,  but  with  his  father's  intenseness  of  temperament, 
which  made  him  the  victim  of  science.  I  do  not  believe  in  people 
dying  for  science,"  she  adds,  "  I  believe  in  their  living  for  it."  ^ 
Perhaps  all  will  share  this  sentiment,  and  yet  I  doubt  if  very 
many  who  read  it  will  so  clearly  grasp  its  bearing  upon  them  and 
their  children,  or  those  whom  they  educate,  as  to  let  it  modify 
their  action  enough  to  avert  the  repetition  of  such  sacrifices. 

Other  cases  not  less  gloomily  instructive  I  might  mention,  but 
further  enumeration  is  needless,  since  the  same  lesson  is  taught 
by  aU. 

Taken  in  connection  with  the  facts  of  this  paper.  Professor 
Tyndall's  notable  words  about  health  may  cause  some  to  think. 
"  There  have  been  men,"  he  says,  "  who  by  wise  attention  to  this 
point  might  have  risen  to  eminence,  —  might  have  made  great  dis- 
coveries, written  great  poems,  commanded  armies,  or  ruled  states, 
—  but  who  by  unwise  neglect  of  this  point  have  come  to  nothing. 
Imagine  Hercules  as  oarsman  in  a  rotten  boat ;  what  can  he  do 
there  but  by  the  very  force  of  his  stroke  expedite  the  ruin  of 
his  craft." 

The  root  difficulty  with  our  education  is  that  each  instructor  in 
his  own  department  conceives  his  mission  so  narrowly.  Grant 
the  appalling  thesis  upon  which  he  usually  acts,  that  his  own  sub- 
ject is  the  most  important :  he  will  not  bring  any  student  to  dis- 
tinction in  it  who  is  not  supported  by  good. physical  powers. 
In  his  neglect  of  the  student's  physical  condition  on  the  ground 
that  some  one  else  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  it,  or  that  his 
time  is  too  precious  for  such  considerations,  he  is  the  worst  enemy 
of  that  student's  prospects  and  of  his  own  hopes  for  him. 

It  is  the  specialist  who,  beyond  all  others,  can  influence  the 
specialist  under  him,  and  to-day  that  influence  is  against  the  prime 
&ctor  of  human  development  and  the  sole  secure  basis  of  intel- 
lectuality —  physical  health. 

But  let  us  furthermore  characterize  as  it  deserves  the  abomina- 

1 M.  L.  Holbrook's  Hygiene  of  the  Brain,  p.  958. 
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bid  UDtmth  that  auy  teacher  may  so  exalt  the  work  that  be  is  let 
to  do  as  to  place  it  above  the  good  of  the  general  ouui.  The 
attempt  is  either  a  blind  or  a  selfish  osurpation  of  powers  which 
belong  to  no  educator,  and  which  serve  no  true  educatiooal  end. 
The  idea  of  education  that  few  specialifits  as  yet  aobnowledge 
as  the  true  one,  though  true  it  alone  is,  is  that  their  sphere  is  to 
train  a  man  not  to  a  specialty,  but  to  train  the  whole  man  tkro^\ 
that  specialty.  That  the  physical  is  the  basis  of  all  possible  train- 
ing and  achievement  must  receive  that  unqualified  recogniUon 
which  should  have  been  accorded  it  luug  ago  by  those  who  profess 
advancement.  Therefore  every  educator,  aud,  even  more  than 
others,  the  specialist,  must  turn  physical  educator  in  the  sense  of 
subordinating  every  other  proficieacy  to  health,  and  to  schoolii^ 
himself  to  detect  the  first  and  slightest  evidences  of  phync^ 
decay.  For  when,  in  the  young,  these  indications  appear,  the 
process  of  normal  education,  of  unfoldment  and  growth,  is  at  an 
end,  and  the  very  reverse,  degeneration,  has  set  in.  An  edacatcr 
who  passes  these  limits  is  worse  than  incompetent;  he  becomes  a 
destroyer  of  the  mout  delicate  resultants  of  all  that  human  effort 
has  won,  the  latest  and  finest  capacities  of  mind  and  brain.  And 
the  plain  truth  is  that  this  destruction  has  become  a  very  usual 
thing  with  our  educators,  and  an  affair  so  commonpliice  that  they 
do  not  find  it  among  their  duties  even  to  think  about  it. 

Because  the  right  principle  of  education  is  disregarded  and  ■ 
wrong  one  set  up  in  its  stead,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge 
that  the  results  of  our  present  educational  exertions  are  suited  to 
do  nothing  bo  well  as  to  turn  people  away  from  our  higher  institu- 
tions, and  to  cause  those  who  comprehend  that  faculties  trained 
normally  in  the  school  of  life  are  incomparably  preferable  and 
superior  to  those  overtraiued  within  scbolaatic  walln,  to  determine 
not  to  permit  their  children  to  take  the  chances  of  disordered  con- 
stitutions which  fill  the  places  for  brain  culture  now. 

And  these  conclusions  are  entirely  just  and  commendable. 
Our  leading  colleges  aud  universities  have  entered  iuto  a  foolish 
competition  for  quick  results.  They  partake  of  the  puhlio  school 
exultation  over  effective  show.  They  desire  to  do  in  a  short  time 
and  by  main  force  many  things  that  are  wholly  useless  when 
done,  and  others  which  nature  would  have  done  properly  for  her- 
self if  she  had  not  been  hastened  and  interfered  with.  Doulrtless 
a  very  "  good  showing  "  is  often  made  in  that  fairyland  of  college 
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marking-books  and  honors,  and  before  the  keenly  discriminating 
eye  of  the  commencement  public ;  but  the  actual  outcome  of  these 
ideals  and  of  the  system  they  have  established  is  diminished  vigor 
of  body  and  mind  in  hundreds  of  those  who  have  been  wrought 
up  to  remarkable  class-room  records,  and  in  yet  more  whom  the 
same  standards  have  inflamed  and  confused. 

It  is  time  for  us  seriously  to  attend  to  those  words  of  Mr. 
Spencer,  spoken  of  the  large  care-burdened  class  who  are  bend- 
ing under  the  destructive  competition  of  our  modern  life.  "  The 
constitutions,  shaken  by  this  long-continued  over-application,  they 
bequeath  to  their  children.  And  then  these  comparatively  feeble 
children,  predisposed  as  they  are  to  break  down  under  even  an 
ordinary  strain  upon  their  energies,  are  required  to  go  through  a 
curriculum  much  more  extended  than  that  prescribed  for  the  unen- 
feebled  children  of  past  generations."  ^  Wise  as  college  profes- 
sors and  presidents  are  in  some  things,  in  allowing  these  charges 
to  be  quite  as  true  of  this  country  as  they  are  of  England,  and  in 
making  it  their  especial  pride  to  increase  the  pressure  of  their 
demands,  they  show  themselves  in  these  most  important  of  all 
respects  to  be  fairly  infatuated. 

Until  these  ideas  and  aims  of  instructors  are  altered,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  question  of  more  than  doubtful  expediency  whether  a 
boy  should  be  sent  to  the  college  or  university.  If  the  public  were 
fully  aware  of  the  dangers  that  surround  those  who  yield  them- 
selves seriously  to  the  conventional  methods,  the  colleges  would 
be  very  soon  compelled  to  establish  themselves  upon  a  new  educa- 
tional basis,  and  to  place  physical  well-being  first.  But  it  will  be 
nothing  less  than  deplorable  if  these  changes  are  delayed  until  the 
people  enforce  them.  For  prejudices  against  education  itself  will 
take  possession  of  the  public  mind  when  these  perversions  of  edu- 
cation are  recognized,  and  it  will  be  difficult  to  eradicate  them. 

Mr.  Emerson  said :  ^^  Get  health.  No  labor,  pains,  temperance, 
poverty,  nor  exercise  that  can  gain  it  must  be  grudged.  For  sick- 
ness is  a  cannibal  which  eats  up  all  the  life  and  youth  it  can  lay 
hold  of,  and  absorbs  its  own  sons  and  daughters.  I  figure  it  as  a 
pale,  wailing,  distracted  phantom,  absolutely  selfish,  heedless  of 
what  is  good  and  great,  attentive  to  its  sensations,  losing  its  soul, 
and  afflicting  other  souls  with  meanness  and  mopings,  and  with 
ministration  to  its  voracity  of  trifles."     In  these  days  yet  more 

*  Essay  on  Bducatloii,  chap.  It. 
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nulioal  oounsel  u  needed  for  u8.  When  all  influences  are  bo«tilt 
to  sanity  of  life,  we  must  bid  the  aspirant  for  happiness  and  ponr 
to  keep  \eaUK.  Let  no  claim  of  businees  nor  allurement  of  mbi- 
tioD  or  pleaanre  make  inroads  upon  it.  What  if  the  attalniiKDi 
of  the  most  respectable  ends  jeopardizes  it  ?  Deny  roundly  ihe 
respectability  of  ends  which  call  for  the  expenditure  of  a  portioo 
of  the  very  life  principle  itself,  life's  elasticity  and  joy,  in  thoi 
attainment ;  renounce  cheerfully  these  ill-placed  hopes,  being 
assured  that  prizes  that  are  gained  by  the  outrage  of  nature  ir* 
only  faotitiouB  goods.  And  let  the  energies  of  tiiose  who  an 
awake  in  this  generation  be  put  forth  without  stint  to  presem 
those  who  are  yet  to  come  upon  the  scene. 

As  the  place  where  such  reforms  should  firet  be  made,  and,  in 
this  case,  the  place  where  they  are  especially  and  alannii^ 
needed,  the  college  and  uniTersity  rivet  our  gaze. 


"DROWNED    CLEAN." 

BY  JULIA  H.  MAT. 

A    S  Home  sweet  water-lily  may  abide 
JT^    Upon  the  lake,  beside  the  muddy  shore 
Until  its  glossy  leaves  are  covered  o'er 
And  all  its  petals  soiled,  —  upon  them  dried 
The  dust  that  no  wild  wind  has  purified ; 
But,  if  a  mountain -Btorm  arise,  no  more 
The  filthy  waters  stain  it.     Downward  pour 
The  angry  brooks.     The  fierce  winds  onward  ride 
Until,  behold !  the  lily's  face  is  white 
As  falling  snow;  —  even  thus,  aometimeB  are  we, 
Omr  souls  defiled  with  indolent  delight,  — 
Bnt,  if  the  waves  of  trouble  roll,  set  free, 
Mode  pure  by  them,  we  may,  with  hearts  contrite, 
"Drowned  clean,"  be  lifted  from  affliction's  seti. 
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THE  STEELE  ORPHANAGE  AT  CHATTANOOGA, 

TENNESSEE. 

BY  ELIZABETH  POETEE  GOULD. 

THE  origin  and  success  of  the  Steele  Orphanage,  or  Home  for 
Colored  Children,  in  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  is  such  an 
interesting  and  important  chapter  in  the  history  of  negro  educa- 
tion that  it  deserves  a  special  record.  Cognizant  as  I  have  been 
with  the  work  from  the  beginning,  in  more  or  less  personal  sym- 
pathy with  the  aim  of  the  founder  and  manager,  Mrs.  Almira  S. 
Steele,  I  find  myself  more  and  more  bowing  down  before  the  heroic 
faith  and  indomitable  energy  which  has  made  such  a  success  pos- 
sible. 

But  what  is  the  success  ? 

For  those  who  cannot  visit  the  Home  and  see  for  themselves,  or 
who  are  denied  the  magnetic  friendship  of  Mrs.  Steele  (for  to 
know  her  is  to  know  her  Home),  let  me  say  that  it  is  nothing  less 
than  the  intelligent  and  happy  living  together  of  one  hundred 
little  colored  orphans,  one  half  of  them  less  than  seven  yeai*s  of 
age,  in  a  large,  comfortable  building,  under  the  loving  personal 
care  of  Mrs.  Steele  and  nine  helpers.  Only  those  who  know  the 
value  of  early  home-training  can  fully  realize  what  this  means. 
All  the  older  children  are  taught  to  work,  taking  their  turns  in 
different  departments  of  the  daily  living.  Two  of  the  helpers  are 
competent  teachers,  employed  by  the  year  for  five  hours  each  day 
five  days  in  the  week.  As  the  children  are  always  at  home,  sub- 
stitutes are  a  necessity  when  these  teachers  take  vacations. 

Besides  this  day-school,  there  is  a  Sunday-school  in  the  Home 
every  Sunday  afternoon,  which  would  compare  favorably  with 
many  a  Northern  one  of  white  children.  The  singing  of  the  quaint 
hymns,  or  '*  spirituelles,"  as  they  call  them,  composed  by  some  of 
the  oldtime  preachers,  is  particularly  interesting.  On  Sunday 
morning  some  eighty  or  more  of  the  children  go  to  the  Congrega- 
tional church,  whose  pastor  (colored)  was  for  eleven  years  edu- 
cated by  Northern  people,  at  Atlanta,  Georgia. 

In  addition  to  the  line  upon  line  and  precept  upon  precept 
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of  BostoD.  There  she  founded  a  school,  started  an  evening  sehool, 
a  Sunday-tichool,  and  gospel  services.  Owing  to  the  Ku-^ux  spiiU 
whicli  jirevailed  at  that  time,  she  was  transferred  to  Chattaoooga, 
TeiiiieiMee,  and  the  South  Carolina  school  was  abandooed.  Bnt 
in  being  obli^^ed  to  leave  her  grateful  oolored  people  in  Sontli 
Carolina,  Mrs.  Steele  did  not  wish  them  to  feel  that  thej  were 
abandoned.  They  lived  in  her  warm  heart  to  such  an  extent  that 
for  several  years  now,  in  addition  to  the  cares  of  her  Home,  she 
ha8  t:mi>loreil  upon  her  own  responsibility  competent  teachera  for 
that  work.  She  gives  it  an  occasional  personal  supervision,  and 
has  faith  that  tiie  Lord  will  bless  her  active  efforts  in  its  behalf, 
for  only  in  this  way  has  she  any  surety  of  money  to  carry  it  on. 
When  Mrs.  Steele  went  to  Chattanooga  as  "■  special  nussionary 
to  the  freedmen  "  in  1881,  she  began,  as  was  her  wont,  to  visit  the 
homes  of  the  poor  and  to  invite  Ui  church  and  Sunday^chool 
those  who  did  not  attend.  But  in  doing  this  she  found  so  many 
dirty,  ragged,  sick,  aud  neglected  little  children,  bereft  of  parents, 
onmj>elled  *'  t6  tote  wood  and  water "  to  pay  for  their  lodgings, 
driven  to  steal  when  hungry.  exjOTsed  to  many  forms  of  vice,  that 
ahe  felt  that  something  more  practical  and  lasting  should  be  done 
fur  them,  something  more  than  an  hour's  Sunday-school  talk.  She 
tried  to  get  good  homes  for  them  by  offering  pay  for  board  in 
advance,  but  in  vain.  There  being  no  Protestant  hqme  for  colored 
children  in  the  entire  South  that  she  knew  of,  she  called  a  meeting 
of  some  of  the  best  white  citizens  of  Chattanooga  and  gave  them 
some  facts  concerning  the  needs.  They  listened  with  respect,  and 
said  they  presumed  she  was  right,  but  their  time  was  too  fully 
occupied  with  their  own  interests  to  have  any  added  burden. 
They  were  confident,  too,  that  the  masses  were  not  yet  *'  educated 
up  "  to  being  willing  to  have  their  proi>erty  taxed  for  the  support 
of  a  "  lot  of  little  blacks."  Some  even  plainly  said  that  to  take 
hold  of  such  a  work  would  render  them  unpopular,  and  so  affect 
their  business  interests.  Of  course  this  was  discouraging  to  a 
heart  with  no  other  motive  than  to  work  for  the  practical  salvation 
of  little  children ;  but  Mrs.  .Steele  fully  understood  the  reasons 
given.  She  realized  that  the  general  feeling  of  the  South  relative 
to  the  negroes  must,  for  a  time  at  least,  be  different  from  that  of 
the  North.  She  was  not  disheartened.  Something  could  be  done, 
and  she  was  bound  to  do  it.  So,  having  a  little  means  of  her  own, 
saved  from  her  salary  as  teacher,  fi-om  pension-money  received 
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since  her  husband's  death,  and  from  the  sale  of  business  interests, 
she  concluded  to  take  it  and  buy  land,  build  dormitories,  and  start 
only  a  small  affair  of  her  own.  This  conclusion  reached,  she 
bought  and  paid  for  two  lots  of  land  and  three  buildings.  Then, 
lest  any  one  should  think  there  was  some  "  Yankee  trick  '*  about 
the  scheme,  and  desirous  that  the  enterprise  should  be  permanent, 
she  chose  a  board  of  trustees  of  three  white  and  two  colored  men, 
and  asked  them  to  apply  for  a  state  charter.  After  obtaining  this, 
she  deeded  the  entire  property  to  them  to  hold  in  trust,  in  case  of 
her  death,  only  reserving  the  lifelong  privilege  of  managing  the 
institution  herself.  She  desired  this,  in  order  that  the  children 
might  be  sure  of  having  the  motherly  care  and  wise  training  of 
the  best  Christian  women. 

The  Home  wa^  at  last  opened  with  three  little  girls  in  April, 
1888.  When  the  citizens  of  Chattanooga  found  that  Mrs.  Steele 
had  really  succeeded  in  carrying  out  her  plan,  that  children  were 
daily  being  added,  and  that  even  the  services  of  two  experienced 
women  were  secured,  they  began  to  feel  that  on  the  ground  of 
justice  alone  something  ought  to  be  done.  They  had  already  a 
home  for  white  children,  to  which  the  county  court  had  voted  one 
thousand  dollars  towards  their  building  and  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars 
per  year  for  the  feeding  of  each  child.  So  the  county  judge,  a 
noble-hearted  Southern  man,  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  every 
good  work,  kindly  brought  the  matter  before  the  court,  and  asked 
that  the  same  appropriation  be  made  for  the  care  of  needy  colored 
children.  In  justice  to  the  members  of  that  county  court,  a  large 
majority  of  which  was  composed  of  Southern  men  who  for  them- 
selves had  looked  into  the  matter  or  had  visited  the  Steele  Home, 
not  a  dissenting  vote  was  cast.  Then  some  of  the  influential 
ladies  said  they  would  like  to  pay  the  salary  of  the  matron,  which 
they  did.  The  appeal  to  the  colored  people  to  help  their  own 
resulted  in  the  more  than  two  hundred  colored  men  employed  in 
a  large  tannery  in  Chattanooga  agreeing  to  pay  each  twenty-five 
cents  a  month  towards  clothing  the  children.  The  colored  em- 
ployees at  the  pipe-works  agreed  to  do  the  same.  These  funds 
the  superintendent  regularly  pays  over  to  this  day.  Although 
the  sum  is  small  compared  to  that  now  used  in  the  work,  yet  the 
inculcation  of  the  principle  underlying  it  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Mrs.  Steele's  many  Northern  friends,  becoming  more  and  more 
interested  in  this  independent  effort,  sent  contributions  and  true 
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•ncoaragetnent.  The  saccess  was  such  that  at  the  cloae  of  the 
fint  year  the  Home  was  free  from  debt,  and  seveiitr  children  bad 
been  taken  in  and  cared  for. 

Although  there  were  but  twenty  cents  in  the  treasury  with 
which  to  begin  the  beoond  year,  yet  Mn.  Steele  went  hopefnlly  on 
in  the  perfect  futh  that  this  was  the  Lord's  work,  which  even  to 
details  lie  would  bless  and  provide  for.  But  during  this  year 
oame  a  blow  which  for  the  first  time  completely  st^gered  her 
btith.  It  was  nothing  less  than  the  destrojdng  by  fire  of  all  the 
three  buildings.  The  fifty-four  children  then  gathered  there  were 
hurried  into  the  street  without  a  change  of  clothing.  It  was 
owing  to  the  great  presence  of  mind  of  the  helpers  that  none  of 
them  were  burned  or  killed.  Very  little  was  saved.  This  occurred 
in  Thanksgiving  week,  while  Mrs.  Steele  was  in  Massachusetts 
working  for  the  interests  of  the  Home. 

Perhaps  one  must  go  through  some  such  an  experience,  brave 
all  and  give  all  for  an  object,  as  Mrs.  Steele  had  done,  to  appre- 
ciate fully  her  feelings  upon  hearing  such  news.  Baaing  her 
action,  as  she  had  done,  upon  the  idea  of  personal  oonapanionship 
with  and  help  from  a  Being  of  infinite  power,  the  questions  that 
oame  oan  be  easily  imagined.  Had  she  not  been  mistaken  ?  Could 
this  be  the  Lord's  work  ?  Wiuj  he  in  personal  aj^npathy  with  her 
ideas  concerning  its  necessity,  etc.  ?  For  the  moment,  as  I  have 
said,  her  faith  was  completely  staggered.  But  it  was  unly  for  a 
moment,  thnt  of  an  Elijah  under  the  juniper-tree.  She  soon  came 
to  herself,  and  even  on  her  way  back  to  Chattanooga  was  planning 
for  the  continuanue  of  her  work.  Upon  arriving  there  she  found 
her  children  sheltered  in  an  old  building  formerly  used  as  a 
yellow-fever  hospital.  There  they  lived  for  six  months.  The 
school  board  kindly  g.ive  them  the  use  of  the  Geoi^a  Avenue 
school-house,  a  building  contjuning  five  square  rooms  and  an 
entry,  where  they  lived  while  plans  were  being  carried  out  for 
new  and  greiitly  enlarged  quarters ;  for  through  the  prompt  and 
entirely  unsolicited  subscriptions  of  some  of  Chattanoo^'s  best 
citizens,  Mrs.  Steele,  with  the  added  twenty-two  hundred  dollars 
received  as  insurance  money  for  the  old  buildings,  was  eoabled  to 
plan  for  a  large  substautial  building  suitable  for  a  growing  estab- 
hshment.  A  tine  brick  building,  four  stories  high,  one  hundred 
feet  long,  large  enough  to  accommodate  two  hundred  children, 
was  the  result.    The  children  moved  into  it  in  November,  1886. 
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although  it  was  destitute  of  many  an  actual  necessity.  But  as  it 
is  against  the  principle  of  Mrs.  Steele  to  run  in  debt,  she  waited 
for  necessary  funds  before  having  what  was  really  needed. 

The  building  is  now  about  completed,  and  has  cost  twelve  thou- 
sand dollars.  This,  through  the  kindness  of  friends  known  and 
unknown,  is  all  paid  for.  Thus,  free  from  debt  and  held  by  a 
board  of  trustees  under  a  state  charter,  the  Steele  Home  is  the 
accomplished  fact  of  the  marvelous  energy  and  wise  foresight  of 
one  woman. 

But  who  is  to  support  all  that  is  involved  in  such  an  outlay? 
asks  the  practical  mind.  This  is  an  important  question,  for  the 
work  is  in  no  way  connected  with  any  society,  association,  or 
denomination.  The  county,  from  its  public  fund,  still  pays  fifty 
dollars  a  year,  or  four  and  a  half  cents  per  meal,  for  each  child 
sent  by  order  of  the  judge.  But  Mrs.  Steele  alone  holds  herself 
responsible  for  the  fares,  board,  and  wages  of  all  her  helpers,  for 
the  lights  and  fuel  used,  for  all  the  furniture  and  bedding,  and  for 
all  the  clothing  of  the  children.  When  the  average  cost  per  child 
for  the  entire  year,  exclusive  of  the  fifty  dollars  paid  by  the 
county,  is  seventy-five  dollars,  this  responsibility  becomes  tre- 
mendous. 

Mrs.  Steele  be^ns  the  year  in  faith  that  the  Lord  will  supply 
this  need,  and  works  accordingly.  She  has  no  financial  interest 
in  the  enterprise,  only  the  sacred  right  of  being  its  lifelong  man- 
ager. She  asks  for  no  luxuries,  only  necessities,  for  those  who 
have  suffered  so  much.  She  began  last  year  not  knowing  how  or 
where  the  money  for  all  the  running  expenses  was  coming  from. 
But  it  has  come  in  marvelous  ways.  To-day  she  is  free  from  debt 
and  has  given  a  Christian  home  and  school  to  one  hundred  little 
orphans.  To-day  she  has  no  assured  income  for  this  year's  work, 
but  she  has  faith  it  will  come.  Other  institutions  in  the  world 
have  been,  and  still  are,  managed  on  this  principle ;  but  this  is,  so 
far  as  known,  the  only  one  managed  by  a  woman.  It  seems  to  me 
no  one  can  realize  all  that  this  principle  involves,  either  for  joy  or 
perplexity,  without  a  personal,  continued  acquaintance  with  its 
workings.  Here  is  one  side  which  is  constantly  changing  from 
darkness  to  light.  In  a  letter  received  last  fall  Mrs.  Steele  says : 
^^  It  is  perplexing  to  get  along  with  such  a  large  family  on  such 
limited  means,  especially  when  cold  weather  is  at  hand.  Even 
now  we  Ve  not  a  load  of  coal  in  the  house,  nor  have  I  bought  a 
pair  of  winter  shoes  for  one  of  my  children ;  they  are  just '  finish.- 
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ing  up '  the  second-hand  ones  vhich  were  sent  to  us  last  ^ring. 
If  you  could  see  them,  you  would  think  they  were  now  aboat 
'finished  up.'  As  to  pants  for  my  6tty  boys,  they  have  n't  even 
one  decent  pair  apiece  for  everyday,  to  say  nothing  of  Sondaj 
ones.  Yet  in  many  ways  we  are  much  better  off  than  we  were 
last  year,  while  two  years  ago  we  had  just  had  our  Home  totally 
destroyed.    Oh,  we  have  a  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for!  " 

"  A  great  deal  to  be  thankful  for ! "  Here  is  one  secret  of  Mis. 
Steele's  magnetic  power.  It  is  irresistible.  Such  ^nuine,  beau- 
tiful appreciation  of  benelits  I'eceived,  not  for  her  work,  but  for 
the  Lord's  work,  opens  more  hearts  than  can  be  eatimated.  This, 
added  to  a  spontaneous  unselfishness  and  wisely  directed  energy, 
has  opened  the  hearts  of  railroad  officials  to  send  all  goods  marked 
for  her  Home  free,  has  raised  up  aymi>athizing  and  helpful  friends 
all  over  the  land,  and  has  made  it  possible  for  Mrs.  Steele  to  say, 
of  a  work  which  would  crush  both  soul  and  body  of  a  less  pitM 
nature,  "  I  do  not  feel  the  burden  as  much  as  one  would  think." 

Since  the  opening  of  the  Steele  Home,  two  hundred  and  eleven 
children,  the  youngettt  being  six  months  old.  have  been  taken  in 
and  oared  for.  Some  were  sent  there  sick  with  consumption,  to 
be  nursed  until  death  should  give  relief.  Mrs.  Steele  with  her 
own  hands  prepares  all  such  for  the  burial,  and  frequently  con- 
ducts the  burial  service.  In  having  her  older  boys  as  pall-.bearen 
carry  the  little  lifeless  bodies  to  the  country  burying-ground,  she 
is  instilling  feelings  of  reverence  and  tenderness  which  no  words 
could  do. 

Perhaps  only  those  who  are  privileged  to  hear  the  TOtces  of  the 
happy  little  children  singing  a  blessing  at  their  simple  meals,  or 
to  see  the  little  bundled-up  possibilities  in  rows  on  the  floor  for 
the  night's  sleep  (the  money  is  not  yet  forthcoming  for  cots),  or  to 
enter  into  any  department  of  the  home  or  school  life,  can  feel  the 
grandest  influence  of  Mrs.  Steele's  wonderful  work.  While  she 
would  not  make  her  cause  unduly  prominent,  "for  others  have 
larger  needs,"  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  no  broader  or  more  lasting 
work  is  being  done  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  negro  race  than 
this  loving  seed-sowing  into  the  very  heart  of  the  race,  the  sool 
of  its  children. 

I  cannot  close  this  spontaneous  and  wholly  unsolicited  tribnte 
to  Mrs.  Steele's  work  without  giving  her  latest  word,  which  is  the 
secret  of  her  success:  '^  He  has  promised  to  supply  oar  needs,  and 
I  expect  He  will." 
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MANUAL    TRAINING:    HOW  ITS  BENEFITS  MAY 

BE  SECURED. 

BY  HENRY  R.  RUSSELL,   SUPERINTENDENT   OF   FRIENDS'  SCHOOLS   IN 

PENNSYLVANIA,  NEW  JERSEY,  ETC. 

IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  discuss  at  length  the 
manual-training  problem  in  all  its  relations  to  tlie  education 
of  our  youth,  nor  to  present  its  various  claims  to  a  place  in  our 
schools,  but  rather  to  call  attention  to  some  of  the  ways  and 
means  of  securing  its  benefits  to  those  who  are  being  trained  for 
the  important  duties  of  life.  It  is  assumed  liere  that  no  one's 
education  can  be  complete  without  manual  training,  and  that  it 
should  therefore  form  a  part  of  the  general  education  of  every 
child ;  and  in  order  that  this  may  be  the  case,  it  must  form  a  part 
of  the  regular  course  of  instruction  in  schools  of  all  grades.  Per- 
haps no  educational  theory  has  ever  been  more  generally  and 
heartily  accepted  by  any  people  than  that  manual  training  should 
be  introduced  in  some  way  into  the  educational  forces  of  American 
schools. 

It  must  constantly  be  borne  in  mind  that  manual  training  does 
not  necessarily  imply  the  introduction  of  the  pupil  into  what  is 
called  the  workshop,  though  it  doubtless  does  imply  that  if  the 
ideas  of  its  advocates  are  fully  carried  out,  the  student  will,  before 
he  gets  through  an  advanced  course  of  study,  be  made  familiar 
with  the  use  of  tools  for  working  in  both  wood  and  iron.  But  as 
the  average  age  at  which  children  in  this  country  leave  school  is 
perhaps  less  than  fourteen  years,  and  as  the  majority  probably  do 
not  get  beyond  the  primary  grades,  if  these  last  are  to  have  any 
of  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  derived  from  this  form  of  instruction, 
it  is  important  that  it  be  begun  early,  that  the  appliances  for  its 
introduction  be  of  the  simplest  and  most  inexpensive  kind,  and 
that  its  connection  with  the  regular  school  exercises  may  be  made 
so  obvious  that  all  can  see  this  connection :  and  hence  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  an  important  relation  to  the  learning  of  the  ordi- 
nary branches,  its  success  will  much  more  certainly  be  assured. 
Besides,  if  it  can  be  seen  that  it  can  be  introduced  and  cairied 
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on,  with  a  little  ingenuity,  by  the  regular  teachers  through  u 
extended  course  in  connection  with  the  ordinary  school  work, 
none  will  feel  tltat  we  are  in  the  midst  of  revolution  and  anarctij. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  great  object  of  manual  train- 
ing is  not  simply  to  secure  "the  skillful  hand."  but  the  better, 
through  this  means,  to  insure  "  the  cultured  brain."  The  attempt 
to  give  clear  expression  to  our  ideas  makes  those  ideas  clearer  to 
our  own  minds,  and  fixes  them  more  securely  there.  We  ha?e 
various  languiigca :  we  can  express  ourselves  by  sig'na,  verbally  in 
oral  and  written  language,  by  drawing,  and  by  construction.  Each 
has  its  value,  and  there  are  cases  in  which  each  is  superior  to  an; 
of  the  nthem,  and  indeed  to  all  of  them ;  and  for  that  reason  acne 
should  be  neglected :  and  the  more  ways  one  has  of  expressing  hi* 
thoughtii,  the  clearer  tho^e  thoughts  will  doubtless  be :  and  if  in 
gaining  this  power  of  getting  clearer  impressions  and  of  giving 
better  exprcHsinn  he  also  gains  the  power  of  making  better  provi- 
sion for  himHelf  and  those  dejwnding  upon  him  than  he  otherwise 
would  do,  so  much  the  better  for  all.  No  particular  handicraft 
should  be  introduced  into  our  schools  any  more  than  should  tech- 
nical studies  be  so  introduced ;  but  the  head,  hand,  and  heart 
should  all  be  trained  simultaneonslytso  that  growth  may  be  on  all 
sides,  and  that  strength  in  all  parts  may  be  the  result.  Training 
the  hand  so  that  it  can  perform  promptly  and  skillfully  what  is 
definitely  required  is  training  the  mind,  and  training  it,  too,  by 
one  of  the  most  direct  means  of  doing  it.  To  neglect,  therefore, 
to  train  the  child'))  hand  is  to  close  one  of  the  most  important 
avenues  to  his  mind.  To  train  it  aright  is  to  endow  its  possessor 
with  a  new  sense,  to  arm  him  with  a  new  weapon,  to  confer  upon 
him  a  new  language,  to  endue  him  with  new  powers,  to  open  op 
to  him  varied  sources  of  pleasure,  and,  indeed,  to  introduce  him 
into  a  new  world.  If  it  i-s  our  purpose  to  train  up  men  and 
women  to  think  and  act  wi;4ely  and  welU  we  should  seek  those 
means  which  will  so  develoji  them  that  they  can  put  out  their 
strength  with  intelligent  skill  in  any  direction  they  may  wish  or 
that  any  emergency  may  demand. 

If  manual  training  is  to  l>e  introduced  into  our  schools  gen- 
erally, as  enlightened  public  sentiment  seems  to  be  demanding,  it 
must  be  done  largely  in  the  school-rooms  as  they  are  at  present 
arranged,  in  connection  wttli  the  studies  as  they  now  exist,  and 
bj  the  teachers  to-day  employed.     It  is  true  there  are  a  few  well- 
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organized  manual-training  schools,  with  well  fitted  up  workshops, 
with  courses  of  study  arranged  with  special  reference  to  shop- 
work,  and  supplied  with  teachers  educated  for  this  particular  kind 
of  work.  Such  schools  will  turn  out  some  trained  teachers  to 
carry  on  similar  work  in  other  schools,  and  they  may  open  their 
doors  to  give  to  our  regular  teachera  short  and  comprehensive 
courses  in  manual  training  during  the  vacations.  Normal  schools 
will  doubtless  make  provision  for  giving  their  graduates  the  bene- 
fits of  a  manual-training  course,  and  summer  schools  may  do 
something  in  the  way  of  helping  a  few  here  and  there  into  the 
theory  and  practice  of  hand-training ;  but  the  great  work  must 
be  done  by  the  great  body  of  teachei*s  who  are  already  working 
hard  enough,  and  who  are  already  exacting  enough  from  their 
pupils.  There  must  be  some  readjustment,  some  modification  of 
the  courses  of  study,  some  more  intelligent  direction  of  the  ener- 
gies of  both  pupils  and  teachers,  so  that  all  may  be  able  to  do  their 
work  well  and  feel  a  delight  in  the  exercise  of  their  powers. 

That  our  teachers  can  be  led  to  take  up  the  subject  of  manual 
training  and  introduce  it  successfully  into  our  schools  with  pleas- 
ure to  themselves  and  their  pupils  is  assumed  here  as  an  axiom. 
Their  ability  to  do  is  great,  when  they  undertake  to  do.  They 
will,  of  course,  need  some  special  preparation  for  it.  A  good  deal, 
both  theoretical  and  practical,  has  been  written  on  the  subject. 
The  scope  of  the  work  has  been  much  simplified,  and  manual- 
training  manuals  for  teachers  will  soon  be  prepared  as  manuals  in 
drawing  are  now  prepared.  In  some  cases,  especially  in  large 
schools,  the  work  will  be  conducted  by  specialists,  as  is  now  done 
in  drawing ;  but,  as  in  drawing,  much  of  it  will  be  done  by  the 
regular  teachers,  and  be  done,  too,  without  there  being  any  feeling 
of  an  imposed  burden.  It  will  be  so  connected  with  the  regular 
work  as  to  elucidate  it  and  enrich  it.  If  the  child  has  gone  to  a 
kindergarten  before  his  real  school-life  commences,  provision  has 
already  been  made  for  his  proper  beginning  in  the  manual-training 
course.  If  he  has  not  been  so  fortunate,  then  his  first  introduction 
into  the  school  should  conduct  him  into  a  systematic  and  intelli- 
gent course  of  training  for  the  hand ;  but  it  should  be  so  skillfully 
done  as  not  to  create  any  prejudice  in  the  mind  of  pupil  or  patron 
against  it.  The  exercises  introduced  need  not  even  be  called 
manual  training.  They  are  as  much  mental  as  writing  and  draw- 
ing, and  they  may  be  made  to  contribute  quite  as  much  to  the 
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mental  nnd  moral  development  of  the  yoang  as  any  bnncbcs  tf 
study  that  can  be  introduced  into  our  schools  or  homes.  Wliererv 
manual  training  has  been  properly  introduced  and  conducted,  the 
results  have  been  highly  satisfactory-.  Aoticipations  an  to  us 
benefits  have  been  more  than  realized.  This,  hovever,  need  not 
surprise  any  one.  Greater  interest  has  been  awakened  in  the 
minds  of  the  learners.  They  have  been  brought  more  in  contact 
with  things  which  have  a  real  personal  interest ;  and  through 
these  they  become  interested  in  words,  which  are  the  represent*- 
tives  of  the  real  and  the  tangible.  Do  we  sufficiently  realize  the 
importanoe  of  the  awakened  interest  in  the  learner  ?  Do  we  take 
painii  enough  to  connect  the  thought  and  work  Qf  the  school  with 
the  thought  and  work  outside  and  beyond,  in  the  home  and  the 
world '!  And  then  should  we  not,  more  tlian  we  do.  endeavor  to 
make  the  young  feel  that  their  labors  in  the  school-room,  indeed, 
all  their  lubors  in  the  educational  line,  have  a  close  connection 
with  the  daily  life  awaiting  them  ?  If  they  could  be  led  to  see 
some  connection  between  what  they  are  doing  in  the  school  today 
and  what  they  will  be  expected  to  do  in  the  world  to-morrow, 
would  they  be  so  eager  t«  get  out  of  the  study-room  and  recitation- 
room,  away  from  the  delightful  companionship  that  may  be  found 
in  good  books?  Then,  while  we  are  seeking  for  those  things  best 
calculated  to  awaken  and  develop  the  minds  of  the  young,  let  us 
not  forget  the  importance  of  awakening  and  developing  their 
interest.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  they  should  be  interested  in 
those  things  that  are  placed  before  them  as  we  think  for  their 
good.  We  all  know  how  much  more  we  are  all  interested  in  some 
things  than  in  others,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  children  were  not 
so  too.  One  of  the  first  thingii,  then,  in  order  to  secure  the  bene- 
fits  of  manual  training  to  the  chlldieii  is  for  the  teachers  to  become 
interested  in  the  subject,  and  to  know  how  to  present  it  to  their 
pupils  so  as  to  interest  them.  While  skill  in  the  use  of  various 
tools  is  desirable,  it  is  not  essential,  though  some  jiractical  knowl- 
edge of  drawing  and  construction  is  necessary.  An  intelligent 
teacher,  however,  may  soon  acquire  enough  insight  into  the  work 
to  make  a  proper  beginning  and  continue  it  in  the  right  direction, 
with  a  fair  assurance  of  a  good  degree  of  success.  This  may  be 
done  with  no  appliances  except  a  knife,  a  lead-pencil,  a  ruler,  a 
pair  of  compasses,  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  some  manilla  paper  and 
cardboard.     With  these  a  series  of   interesting   and   instructive 
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lessons  and  exercises  may  be  given  in  the  school-room  to  children 
of  the  primary  grades,  occupying  a  good  deal  of  time,  covering  a 
great  deal  of  ground,  and  laying  a  broad  and  firm  foundation  for 
subsequent  work,  both  in  drawing  and  construction. 

Drawing,  itself  manual  training,  must  ever  lie  at  the  foundation 
of  all  school  manual  training  worthy  of  the  name.  It  may  be 
made  exceedingly  interesting  to  boys  and  girls  alike.  They  are 
fond  of  using  drawing  instruments,  as  every  teacher  must  have 
observed  who  has  seen  how  busily  they  will  often  occupy  them- 
selves in  decorating  the  covers  and  fly-leaves  of  their  books.  Let 
us  take  a  hint  from  this  manifestation  of  a  love  of  doing  some- 
thing in  that  line,  and  not  check  or  crush  the  desire,  but  wisely 
direct  it  in  its  proper  channel,  and  it  can  be  made  an  educational 
force  of  great  value.  There  are  strong  reasons  why  instrumental 
di-awing  should  precede  free-hand.  It  enables  the  pupil  to  execute 
his  work  with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy,  and  some  experience  goes 
to  show  that  children  get  a  better  idea  of  form  from  first  making 
the  correct  form  by  the  use  of  such  mechanical  means  as  they 
themselves  may  employ.  And  then,  too,  such  drawing  familiarizes 
them  with  the  use  of  such  instruments  and  tools  as  may  be  used 
in  the  ordinary  school-room  at  their  own  seats,  and  trains  them  to 
use  their  hands  skillfully  in  various  ways  ;  and  as  this  is  one  of  the 
things  we  are  aiming  to  do,  the  force  of  the  suggestion  to  make 
instrumental  drawing  come  first  will  be  apparent  to  all.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  greater  interest  also  can  be  excited  in  this  way  and 
better  results  be  obtained  than  in  any  other.  Free-hand  drawings 
of  course,  has  its  place ;  but  it  should  come  later,  though  it  need 
not  be  <lelayed  long.  It  may  follow  soon,  or  immediately,  depend- 
ing upon  the  age  and  ability  of  the  pupil.  The  judgment  of 
teachers  will  show  them  when  this  should  be  introduced. 

A  course  of  instruction  of  this  kind  in  manual  training,  with 
no  instruments,  tools,  and  materials  other  than  those  mentioned 
above,  could  be  carried  on  so  as  to  give  the  pupils  a  great  many 
of  the  leading  facts  in  plane  geometry ;  teach  them  how  to  draw 
all  the  figures,  erect  perpendiculars,  divide  lines,  bisect  arcs  and 
angles,  determine  areas ;  get  glimpses  of  the  uses  of  the  triangle  in 
measurements ;  make  testing  squares  and  divided  rulers  and  pro- 
tractors ;  cut  out  of  cardboard  all  the  plane  figures  in  elementary 
geometry  and  out  of  paper  kindergarten  materials  for  paper- 
folding,  mat-making,  number-work,  and  colornstudy,  and  do  many 
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other  things  that  the  fertile  bnun  of  the  teachers  aod  childiu  I 
themselTes  will  readily  suggest,  and  it  will  be  found  to  be  a  tralT  1 
excellent  process  of  awakening  and  developing  the  child. 

Perhaps  no  subject  is  better  suited  for  the  purpose  of  makii^  i 
proper  beginning  in  manual  training  than  geometry.  If  it  is 
logically  presented,  concisely  stated,  and  so  worked  out  as  to  oil 
into  use  with  precision  the  pencil,  the  ruler,  the  compasses,  the 
scissors,  and  the  knife,  the  power  of  thinking  and  doing  will  both 
be  promoted ;  and  soon  pupils  bo  trained  may  be  set  to  work  from 
dictation  written  upon  the  board,  and  be  left  to  •work  alone  wliile 
the  teacher  is  engaged  with  other  claases.  This  will  be  a  gnat 
gain,  especially  in  ungraded  country  schools,  where  it  is  so  o^en 
found  difficult  to  keep  all  interested  and  profitably  employed. 
These  exercises  will  early  give  an  opportunity  for  the  pupils  tc  do 
something  for  others,  and  the  handiwork  of  the  school  may  be 
made  to  serve  some  other  educational  purpose  than  that  of  the 
mere  making  of  something  for  no  special  use.  What  is  made  maj 
be  used  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  subject  for  the 
same  class,  or  it  may  be  used  for  some  other  class.  The  employ- 
ment of  materials  other  than  paper  and  cardboard  might  be  intro- 
duced wheu  Bom€  degree  of  familiarity  with  these  had  been 
acquired,  and  other  tools  l>e  brought  into  use.  The  class  mi^t 
sometimes  be  resolved  into  a  whittling-class,  using  the  pocket-knife 
in  shaping  soft  wood  into  regular  forms ;  and  clay-modeling  might 
come  in  occasionally,  as  teachers  have  time  and  ability  to  direct 
As  pupils  get  older,  the  work  can  be  made  more  difficult,  taking 
in  the  drawing  and  construction  of  paper  models  of  solids  and 
more  advanced  work  in  clay  and  with  wood  and  the  pocket-knife. 
In  time  a  room  may  be  found  for  more  advanced  work  sbill,  and 
be  used  for  a  laboratory,  and  the  manual  training  be  made  to 
contribute  to  the  construction  of  apparatus,  the  performance  of 
experiments,  the  preparation  of  illustrative  objects,  the  preserva- 
tion of  natural  history  specimens,  etc. 

All  this  gives  but  a  hint  of  how,  through  .the  different  grades, 
the  hand  may  be  made  to  use  the  materials  around  as  means  of 
developing  the  young  on  all  sides,  so  that  they  may  become 
manually,  mentally,  and  morally  strong  and  beautiful,  useful  and 
happy. 
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OUTLINE  NOTES  ON  THE  RENAISSANCE  AND 

THE  REFORMATION} 

BY  IDA  M.  GARDNER. 

[These  outlines  are  based  apon  notes  on  lectures  delivered  before  the  Rhode  Island  State 
Normal  School  by  the  late  Prof.  J.  Lewis  Dlman,  d.d.,  of  Brown  Unlversitf.  Xo  attempt 
has  been  made  to  develop  them  into  anything  more  than  a  connected  whole.  Such  as  they 
are.  they  embody  the  permanent  impression  made  by  the  lectures  upon  a  comparatively  im- 
mature  mind ;  and  may  therefore  serve  to  illustrate  Professor  Di man's  clear  presentation  of  a 
subject,  and  its  careful  analysis.  It  is  l>elieved  that  the  notes  will  be  helpful  to  teachers,  not 
only  in  the  lines  of  study  suggested,  but  in  presenting  to  classes  a  short,  concise  statement  of 
this  interesting  period  of  modem  history.] 

V. — THE  GREAT   REVIVAL. 

BUT  for  the  wars  occurring  between  the  thirteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  we  should  date  the  Renaissance  from  the  former 
instead  of  the  latter.  Three  facts  prove  that  a  revival  did  take 
place  in  the  thirteenth  century :  1.  At  that  time  the  Scholastic 
philosophy  was  studied,  and  the  universities  were  founded.  2. 
Gothic  architecture  was  carried  to  its  height  in  this  century.  3. 
At  this  time  modern  literature  originated.  This  revival  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  Hundred  Years'  War,  which  causes  us  to  date  the 
Renaissance  from  1453.  The  first  revival  was  a  Medissval  develop- 
ment ;  the  Modern  Renaissance  is  quite  the  reverse  in  aspect  and 
tendencies.  The  first  a  native  outgrowth ;  the  second  a  return  to 
old  classical  ideas  —  the  revival  of  Greek  letters.  Through  the 
instrumentality  of  the  Church,  Latin  had  been  preserved,  though 
in  a  corrupt  form,  till  the  twelfth  century.  Then  the  Universities 
of  Bologna  and  of  Paris  were  founded,  and  law  and  theology  were 
studied  in  Latin.  Greek  had  almost  wholly  perished.  It  was 
spoken  only  in  the  Eastern  Empire. 

At  the  close  of  the  fouiteenth  century,  Imanuella  Chrisolora 
was  sent  as  ambassador,  from  Constantinople  to  Florence.  In 
1395  he  made  his  residence  permanent,  and  began  to  instruct 
in  Greek.  He  was  an  efficient  teacher  and  had  a  great  influence. 
It  became  the  fashion  to  study  Greek,  which  was  considered  part 
of  a  liberal  education.  In  1425  two  other  Greeks  came  to  Flor- 
ence and  did  the  same.     The  study  of  Greek  progressed.     The 

1  Copyright,  1888,  by  Ida  M.  Gardner. 
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merchant  prince.  Cosmo  di  Medici,  was  carrying  on  a  great  bos-  I 
ness  with  the  East,  and  he  began  to  collect  Greek  manasciipa.  I 
It  was  his  constant  aim  to  secure  literary   treasurer.     M&aj  d  I 
these  are  still  preserved  in  the  Laurenttan    Library  and  an  A 
incalculable  value.      The  preBer%-ation  of   some  of    the  cUfistal   I 
authors  ia  due  to  Cosmo.     These  Greek   manuscripts  furnislKd 
a  means  of  carrying  on  Greek  studies.     Philosophy  became  the 
farnrite  study.     Scholars  grew  up  who  not  only  admired  Greek 
literature,  but  adopted  its  ideas.     It  thus  came  about  that  men 
who  held  high  ecclesiastical  rank  did  not  believe  at  all  in  religiwi- 
*'  They  even  affected  to  despise  it  as  a  degradation  of  fine  old 
heathenism."     So  the  Italian  Renaissance  was  more   than  a  men 
literary  revival.     By  the  last  part  of  the  fifteenth   century  the 
educated  people  of  Italy  had  lost  all  interest  in   theology.     Thii 
spirit  culminated  tn  Leo   X,  who  despised    the    religion  of  the 
Church  of  which  he  was  the  head. 

Two  other  circumstances  made  the  Italian  Renaissance  a  fixed 
fact :  I.  The  Council  of  Florence,  1439,  was  held  there  with  a 
twofold  object :  1.  To  give  the  Italian  party  a  chance  to  control 
the  Council.  2.  To  bring  about  a  reooncilistion  between  tbe  East- 
ern and  Western  Churches.  The  condition  of  the  Kastern  Empire 
led  to  a  hope  of  such  reconciliation ;  without  the  help  of  the  West 
it  must  go  down.  The  Council  was  attended  by  eminent  eccle- 
siastics from  Greece,  who  stayed  a  long  time  in  Florence  and  gave 
prestige  to  the  study  of  Greek.  II.  The  destined  and  antici- 
pated fall  of  Constantinople  led  some  of  the  tinest  Greek  scholars 
of  that  city  to  seek  homes  elsewhere.  Infiuenced  by  the  favorable 
reports  of  those  who  had  attended  the  Council,  many  directed 
their  steps  to  Florence.  Through  loss  of  property  they  were 
obliged  to  teach,  and  thus  added  their  weight  to  the  movement 
already  well  under  way.  By  1450  the  Italian  Renaissance  was 
fully  started,  with  Florence  as  its  center. 

VI.  —  THE   INVEKTION  OF   PRINTING. 

Though  wholly  disconnected  with  the  Revival  of  Letters,  the 
invention  of  printing  gave  to  the  Renaissance  its  great  power. 
Down  to  about  four  hundred  years  ago  books  were  perpetuated 
by  manuscript  copies.  Printing  was  an  immense  improvement, 
but  not  BO  great  as  we  are  apt  to  think.  We  have  a  false  notion 
of  the   scarcity  of  books.      Illuminated  manuscripts  were   veiy 
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costly  ;  but  in  ordinary  writing  not  so  very  expensive,  and  within 
the  reach  of  many.  Labor  was  cheap,  as  the  scribes  were  slaves. 
The  invention  of  printing  did  make  a  great  difference  in  the  circu- 
lation of  books. 

Games  in  which  cards  were  used  were  brought  into  Europe 
after  the  Crusades.  About  1300  card-playing  was  introduced. 
Cards  were  expensive,  as  each  was  painted  by  hand.  We  do  not 
know  whether  block-printing  was  invented  in  Europe,  or  brought 
from  China,  where  it  had  been  known  for  centuries ;  but  block- 
printing  was  used  in  card-making,  and  by  this  means  the  game 
became  very  popular.  Card-making  came  to  be  a  regular  busi- 
ness. 

There  was  at  this  time  a  great  demand  for  certain  religious 
books,  especially  such  as  contained  passages  from  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. The  next  step  to  card-printing  was  to  stamp  figures,  illus- 
trating certain  Old  Testament  scenes.  It  was  very  rudely  done. 
The  next  step  was  to  put  something  below  the  picture  to  tell  what 
it  was  ;  so  a  verse  was  cut  in  the  block.  This  gradually  increased 
until  a  page  was  cut.  Thus,  step  by  step,  block-books  were  made. 
These  were  used  until  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  In 
1423  Coster,  a  Hollander,  during  a  Sunday  stroll,  conceived  the 
idea  of  cutting  letters  and  combining  them  to  print  a  page,  using 
the  same  letters  again  and  again.  When  it  was  done  we  do  not 
know ;  but  a  book  published  about  1430  is  one  half  block-printing, 
and  the  other  half  in  movable  type.  The  transition  from  the  block 
to  the  type  was  the  essence  of  the  invention  of  printing.  A  nation 
having  this  knowledge  would  never  go  back  to  darkness. 

Gutenberg,  of  Strasburg,  went  to  Holland  when  Coster  was 
working,  and  on  his  return  began  the  same  work.  He  needed 
money  and  made  an  alliance  with  Faust.  Thus  the  latter's  name 
became  connected  with  printing.  In  1440  Schofer,  associated 
with  Gutenberg  and  Faust  as  cutter  of  ornamental  letters,  con- 
ceived the  idea  of  making  a  mold  of  a  letter,  and  running  as 
many  as  he  wanted,  in  lead.  Now  the  art  of  printing  was  com- 
plete. We  have  not  mateiially  advanced  beyond  those  early 
printei-s,  though  we  do  it  cheaper  and  have  improved  in  some 
departments. 

At  the  time  of  Coster's  inventioii,  Cosmo  di  Medici  was  collect- 
ing rare  books.  As  soon  as  the  invention  of  printing  became 
known,  editions  of  classic  autiiors  were  printed,  and  gave  enlarged 
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meaDB  for  the  stndj  of  Greek.  The  inventioD  of  printing  made 
the  Italian  Renaissance  not  only  the  revival,  but  the  dispeiaion,  of 
letters. 

VII.  —  THE   REVIVAL  OF   LETTERS   tS    GBRMAXT. 

The  revivnl  of  letters  north  of  the  Alps  vras  nearly  coincident 
with  the  Italian  revival  and  resulted  from  the  latter :  but  it  took 
a  very  difierent  form.  The  German  revival  was  religious,  while 
the  Italian  was  secular. 

The  movement  north  of  the  Alps  began  with  religious  men,  the 
Mystics,  who  went  forth  to  teach  letters  as  a  part  of  their  religioa. 
The  i-eligiouH  character  of  the  revival  was  due  to  the  seriousness 
of  the  German  character.  The  religious  sentiment  of  Germany 
had  been  strengthening  ever  since  the  burning  of  Huaa. 

Through  the  fifteenth  century  the  revival  of  letters  was  carried 
on  by  no  men  of  great  reputation. 

John  Rtiuchlin,  bom  in  1465,  went  to  Italy  and  became  a  dis- 
tinguished Greek  scholar.  He  was  the  first  in  Europe  to  prepare 
a  textbook  on  Hebrew.  On  his  return  to  Germany  he  introducetl 
the  study  of  the  Old  Testament  in  the  original  tongue,  and  devoted 
his  life  to  the  revival  of  letters  in  Germany,  especially  to  biblical 
study.  Reuchlin  was  really  the  leader  in  the  Reformation,  sod 
Luther  followed. 

In  1467  Erasmus  was  bom.  He  renounced  his  monastic  obliga- 
tions and  devoted  his  life  to  study.  He  was  the  first  to  give 
to  the  world  the  New  Testament  printed  in  the  original 
tongue.  It  was  printed  at  Basle  in  1516.  Erasmus  was  a  pro- 
found classical  scholar,  and  a  man  of  great  labor.  He  never  left 
the  Church  of  Rome,  but  employed  his  wit  against  it  with  great 
effect.  He  brought  on  his  side  all  the  leading  minds  of  Europe. 
Though  not  a  reformer,  he  did  much  for  the  ReformatioQ.  His  in- 
tellectual qualities  were  in  excess  of  his  moral  stamina.  Spit«  of 
his  cowanlioe  he  did  more  than  any  other  to  bring  the  educated 
on  the  side  of  the  Reformation, 

The  great  patron  of  letters  in  Germany  was  Frederic,  Elector 
of  Saxony.  All  the  German  Universities  were  opposed  to  the 
Revival  of  Letters.  Frederic  founded  the  University  of  Wittenberg 
in  1502  in  order  to  have  Greek  and  Hebrew  taugbt.  He  drew 
thither  leading  men,  and  it  began  to  take  an  influential  position. 
Among  these  men  were  Philip  Melancthon  and  Martin  Lather, 
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both  devoted  to  biblical  studies.     From  the  zeal  for  study,  and 
especially  for  biblical  learning,  came  the  reformation  of  faith. 

VIII.  —  THE   REVIVAL  OP  ART. 

At  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  Art  was  just  on  the  thresh- 
old of  its  perfection.  This  period  is  known  as  the  pre-Raphaelite 
period.  The  five  leaders  of  the  pre-Raphaelite  school  were  Cima- 
bue,  Giotto,  Fra  Angelica,  Perugino,  Bartolommeo.  In  the  works 
of  this  school  religious  sentiment  predominated  over  the  gratifica- 
tion of  the  sense  of  the  beautiful. 

The  second  period  of  development  lasted  about  fifty  years  — 
from  1500  to  1545.  This  was  the  time  when  Art  reached  its  great- 
est perfection.  Four  Schools  of  Art  took  the  lead.  The  great  men 
of  each  school  taken  as  representatives  present  the  different  phases 
of  development. 

I.  The  Florentine  School.  Representatives,  Leonardo  da  Vinci 
and  Michael  Angelo.  Characteristics,  grandeur  and  energy. 
Famous  works :  The  Last  Supper,  The  Last  Judgment,  etc. 

II.  The  Roman  School,  derived  from  the  Florentine  School. 
Represented  by  Raphael,  whose  characteristics  are  beauty  and 
grace.  Raphael  lived  through  two  periods.  He  began  as  a  pre- 
Raphaelite,  but  lived  long  enough  to  leave  out  the  spiritual  con- 
ception. With  Raphael  began  the  decline  of  art.  Famous  works : 
The  Sistine  Madonna,  The  Transfiguration,  etc. 

III.  The  Venetian  School,  represented  by  Titian.  Character- 
ized as  the  school  of  color.  In  the  Florentine  school  effects  were 
produced  by  careful  drawing,  and  this  was  retained  by  the  Roman 
school ;  but  the  Venetian  school  produced  effect  by  color. 

IV.  The  School  of  Parma,  represented  by  Correggio.  This 
school  followed  an  independent  line,  and  produced  its  effects  by 
the  management  of  light  and  shade.  Thus,  in  Correggio's  Holy 
Night,  the  light  seems  to  emanate  from  the  body  of  the  child^ 
and  produces  upon  the  figures  kneeling  about  him  the  most  vivid 
effect. 

Leonardo  and  Angelo  lived  to  see  the  decline  of  art,  and  some 
of  Angelo's  last  pictures  show  it.  In  this  second  period,  three 
different  sentiments  prevailed  at  different  times :  1.  The  religious 
sentiment.  2.  A  combination  of  the  religious  and  the  beautiful. 
S.  The  SBsthetic.  The  causes  of  the  decline  of  art  were :  1.  The 
corruption  of  Italian  society.  2.  The  increasing  strength  of  the 
tendency  toward  the  antique. 
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There  wis  a  marked  coDtrast  between  German  and  ItalUo  ut, 
as  t)iere  was  a  difference  in  the  German  and  Italian  cbanctet, 
climate,  landscape,  and  style  of  architecture.  In  Italy  the  Renais- 
sance style  of  architecture  afforded  large,  flat  surfaces,  giving  op- 
portunity for  fresco  painting.  In  Germany  the  Gothic  style  pa- 
sented  no  large  surfaces,  therefore  oil-painting  on  canvas  recaved 
more  attention.  The  differences  in  architecture  led  to  differencea 
in  the  methods  of  publishing  pictures.  In  Italy  it  was  done  by  i 
fresco,  in  Germany  by  an  engraving  or  oil-painting. 

The  first  distinct  development  of  art  in  Germany  was  that  of 
oil-painting,  which  attained  a  great  degree  of  excellence-  Albrecht 
Diirer  stands  as  the  representative  of  German  art.  Indeed,  he 
may  truly  he  called  the  Father  of  German  Art.  Diirer  excelled  in 
three  arts:  1.  Wood-engraving.  2.  Engraving  on  copper.  3. 
Oil-painting.  He  stood  at  the  head  of  each.  He  may  be  aud  to 
have  created  the  art  of  wood-engraving.  He  made  it  the  embodi- 
ment of  thought.  It  requires  an  intellectual  effort  to  understand 
one  of  his  engravings. 

As  a  wood-engraver  Albrecht  Diirer  is  characterized  by  great 
technical  skill  and  the  management  of  light  and  shade.  His 
picture.4  are  marked  by  great  expression,  force,  and  accuracy  of 
detail,  especially  in  animals. 

As  an  engraver  on  copper  Diirer  is  even  more  famous  than  as  a 
wood-engruver.  No  cutting  on  copper  is  finer.  Some  of  his  finest 
works  are  very  difBcult  to  interpret ;  for  example.  The  Knight 
and  Death,  Melancholia,  etc. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Diirer's  style  are :  1.  A  love  of 
the  mystical.  There  ia  more  in  life  than  appears  to  the  eye.  Thos, 
in  The  Knight  and  the  Lady,  a  skeleton  with  an  hourglass 
grins  after  the  lovers.  2.  A  tendency  toward  the  grotesque.  He 
sees  that  life  is  made  up  of  grave  and  gay  and  unites  the  two  in 
his  workis.  Thus,  in  Tlie  Prodigal  Son,  as  soon  as  one  turns 
bis  eye  from  the  central  figure  to  the  details  of  the  picture,  he  is 
forced  to  smile  at  tlie  grotesquely  comical  curl  in  the  tails  of  the 
little  pigs,  ijusliing  their  way,  and  themselves  too,  into  the  feeding- 
trough  in  a  perfectly  lifelike  manner.  3.  A  disposition  to  make 
thought,  rather  than  beauty,  predominate.  It  is  not  Durer's  in- 
tention to  please,  but  to  enforce  an  idea.  The  perception  of  beaufy 
seems  almost  wanting.  In  originality  of  conception,  in  fertili^ 
of  invention  and  power  of  imagination,  Diirer  is  the  first  and 
greatest  of  German  artists. 
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Renaissance  Architecture  was  a  reproduction  of  classical  models, 
but  transformed.  It  first  developed  in  Italy.  Gothic  architecture 
penetrated  but  partially  into  Italy.  The  Duomo,  Baptistery,  and 
Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa  are  the  chief  remains,  and  these  are  not 
the  French  Gothic.  Italy  was  covered  with  specimens  of  ancient 
structures ;  hence  Italy,  in  developing  a  new  style,  did  not  origi- 
nate an  entirely  new  style,  but  transformed  the  old.  The  pre- 
dominance of  the  classical  type  distinguished  Italian  from  North- 
ern architecture.  The  development  of  architecture  ran  parallel 
to  that  of  art. 

IX.  —  CONCLUSION. 

The  Renaissance  is  the  greatest  movement  of  modem  times, 
perhaps  of  all  history.  It  was  due  to  the  concurrence  of  a  great 
variety  of  causes.  The  history  of  Europe  preceding  the  Renais- 
sance had  been  characterized  by  such  facts  as  the  feudal  system 
and  the  growth  of  ecclesiastical  power,  facts  in  themselves  repres- 
sive. Intellect  was  in  bondage.  The  Church  allowed  no  freedom 
of  thought  or  independent  opinion.  All  was  submission  to  the 
authority  of  the  Church.     Life  was  artificial. 

Society  was  first  shaken  by  the  Crusades,  which  did  a  great 
deal.  The  Renaissance  did  more.  It  was  a  return  to  Greek 
ideas  and  modes  of  thought ;  a  return  to  nature  and  to  the  natu- 
ral conceptions  of  life.  It  was  an  assertion  of  the  rights  of  human 
nature.  The  Greek  revival  was  not  a  revival  of  Greek  philology, 
but  of  Greek  ideas,  in  sharp  contrast  to  MedisBval  conceptions. 

All  modem  movements  have  their  roots  in  the  Renaissance. 
We  are  carrying  on  the  Renaissance.  There  are  no  fields  of 
thought  for  us  to  shrink  from.  Nothing  is  so  sacred  that  it  may 
not  be  investigated.  The  intellectual  life  of  modern  society,  with 
its  vast  schemes  of  education  and  development,  is  the  outgrowth 
and  embodiment  of  Renaissance  principles. 

Grand  as  is  the  Renaissance  in  its  vast  activity,  in  its  awakening 
and  creative  power  it  was  an  immoral  movement.  It  introduced 
with  freedom  of  thought,  great  freedom  in  life  and  action.  It 
threw  off  the  superstition  of  the  Church,  and  substituting  no 
other  restraint  upon  men's  consciences,  it  became  a  complete 
moral  corruption.  The  times  of  Lorenzo  di  Medici,  Alexander 
YI,  and  Leo  X  illustrate  the  moral  side.  The  Renaissance  tended 
to  weaken  convictions  of  a  spiritual  nature  and  to  confuse  moral 
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DOtions.  Had  no  other  movement  accompanied  the  Reiiais$as» 
to  motlify  it,  modem  society  had  shown  little  progress. 

Tlie  Reformation  was  a  parallel  but  distinct  movement.  Hi'j 
not  the  Reformation  invigorated  the  moral  consciousoess  of  mrz. 
modern  society  must  have  fallen  to  pieces.  The  ReoaissaDce  vas 
the  great  fact  of  the  fifteenth  century ;  the  ReformatioD,  of  tbc 
sixteenth.  The  Renaissance  was  an  intellectual  movement  the 
Reformation  a  spiritual  movement.  The  two  are  not  connect«ii 
even  in  origin. 

The  culture  of  modern  society,  scientific  development,  artistii: 
culture,  the  diffusion  of  letters,  education,  love  of  art,  we  ove  to 
the  Renaissance. 

The  sense  of  responsibility  for  others,  the  invigomtion  of  the 
moral  sense,  elevated  ideas  of  righteousness,  we  owe  to  the  Refer 


THIERS,  the  HiBtoriographer,"  in  the  Temps  of  Paris,  has  thia 
old  Persian  legend ;  The  young  Shah,  on  succeeding  to  the 
throne,  summoned  the  members  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
*'  Write  a  history  of  the  world,"  he  said,  "and  be  careful  to  make 
it  complete."  After  thirty  years  they  came  to  him  with  dozen 
camels  loaded  with  five  hundred  volumes  each.  "  For  God's 
sake! "  cried  the  Shah,  "  I  am  an  old  man  now;  how  shall  I  find 
time  to  read  all  that  stuff?  Go,  make  a  synopsis  of  it.**  Hie 
academicians  tried  again.  After  twenty  years  they  bad  reduced 
the  volumes  to  one  thousand  five  hiuidred.  "I  am  seventy  years 
old;  how  can  I  read  that  much?  Try  again,"  was  the  ICTog's 
order.  After  ten  years  they  presented  five  hundred  volumes.  "I 
itm  sure,"  said  tlie  deacon  of  the  academy,  *'  we  have  this  time  ac- 
complished the  shortest  handbook  possible."  "No  doubt  you  did 
your  best,  but  at  eighty  years  of  ^e  how  can  I  hope  to  read 
through  that  library  ?  If  you  desire  your  king  to  know  the  his- 
tory of  mankind,  before  bis  death,  you  must  reduce  the  bulk  con- 
siderably." Another  five  years  and  the  deacon,  tottering  with 
age,  led  a  donkey  with  one  thick  volume  on  his  back  to  the  pal- 
ace. He  found  the  Shah  on  his  deathbed.  "I  must  die,"  he  sud, 
"without  knowing  the  history  of  mankind  unless  you  can  tell  it 
me  in  a  few  words."  "  I  can,"  said  the  deacon,  "  tell  you  the  his- 
tory of  men  in  three  words  —  they  were  bom,  they  suffiered,  they 
died." 
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THE  SCHOOLS   OF  PORTLAND,   OREGON. 

PERHAPS  no  portion  of  our  country,  at  the  present  time,  is 
exciting  so  much  attention  as  the  far  Northwest,  with  its 
almost  unlimited  mineral  and  agricultural  resources,  its  mighty 
river  system,  the  lordly  Columbia  and  its  tributaries,  its  wonder- 
ful scenery,  mountains  of  perpetual  snow  keeping  eternal  watch 
and  ward  over  fertile  river  valleys  which  owe  their  luxuriance  of 
verdure  to  these  same  icy  sentinels,  which  beat  back  the  vapors 
from  the  Pacific  and  cause  them  to  fall  in  showers  of  blessing 
from  the  western  slope  of  tHe  Cascade  Mountains  to  the  sea.  Last 
but  not  least  in  the  list  of  attractions  loudly  proclaimed  by  immi- 
gration boards  and  real  estate  brokers  is  the  wonderful  climate  of 
this  western  slope  of  the  great  Northwest,  where  blizzards  are 
unknown  and  only  once  in  the  last  fifteen  years  has  the  mer- 
cury reached  zero ;  where  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see  roses  bloom- 
ing in  the  gardens  in  January,  and  crocuses  and  other  early 
spring  flowers  make  their  appearance  in  February,  and  the  grass 
is  green  the  year  round. 

The  social,  commercial,  and  educational  metropolis  of  this 
region  is  Portland,  which,  among  all  the  cities  of  the  United 
States,  stands  unrivaled  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the  sur- 
rounding scenery.  It  is  situated  twelve  miles  from  the  mouth  of 
the  Willamette,  at  the  head  of  ocean  steamer  navigation,  and  is 
the  starting-point  of  the  smaller  river  steamers  which  ply  on  the 
upper  Willamette  and  Columbia.  Besides  its  advantages  in  the 
way  of  water  communication  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  Portland 
has  communication  with  the  East  by  three  lines  of  transconti- 
nental railway,  and  is  connected  with  San  Francisco  by  rail  and 
by  a  line  of  steamers. 

Notwithstanding  this  close  connection  with  the  eastern  sea- 
board and  the  great  commercial  centers  of  our  country,  and  in  spite 
of  all  the  attention  which  has  been  given  to  this  section,  there  are 
many  people  who  suppose  that  the  North  Pacific  Slope  is  the  far- 
thest outpost  of  frontier  life.  They  do  not  remember  that  civil- 
ization follows  coast-lines,  and  that  the  true  frontier  is  always  in 
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the  interior.  In  proof  of  thia  sUtameat  let  me  cite  the  fiict  tbt 
only  two  yean  ago  a  veiy  intelligent  elderly  Imdy,  livli^  not 
twenty  miles  from  Chioi^,  aaked  a  Portland  teacher,  who  th  od 
her  way  to  the  Kational  Anociation  at  Saratoga,  whether  ibe  hid 
any  white  children  in  her  school,  and  was  considerably  astooithed 
on  being  told  there  were  no  Indian  children  among  the  nombv. 

While  the  readers  of  Education  will  hardly  expect  the  scboob 
of  Portland  to  he  Indian  schools,  yet  their  knowledge  of  the  edu- 
cational advantages  of  that  city  may  be  so  indefinite  that  a  short 
account  of  its  schools  and  school  buildings  will  not  be  devoid  of 
interest. 

The  schools  are  divided  into  three  departments,  the  primaty, 
grammar,  and  high  school,  four  yean  being  allotted  to  the  course 
in  each,  although,  iu  the  last-named,  students  may  elect  between 
the  four  years'  course,  which  includes  the  study  of  the  langoi^es, 
and  an  English  course  of  three  years.  The  school  year  is  divi- 
ded into  two  terms  of  twenty  weeks  each,  promotions  being  made 
at  the  close  of  each  term. 

Elasteni  teachers  who  visit  these  schools,  or  who  come  here  to 
follow  their  profession,  find,  usually  to  their  surprise,  that  the 
standard  of  scholarship  and  discipline  is  as  high  as  in  the  eastern 
schools,  and  that  the  most  modem  methods  of  teaching  are 
adopted.  In  the  matter  of  regular  and  punctual  attendance  these 
schools  bear  au  excellent  record,  the  per  cent,  of  attendance  for 
the  last  eight  years  ranging  from  95  to  96.8,  and  the  per  cent,  of 
tanliness  per  pupil  for  the  same  period  ranging  from  .25  to  .14, 
being  lower  than  that  of  any  schools  on  record  in  the  United 
States,  except  at  Nashville,  Tenn.,  and  La  Crosse,  Wis. 

There  are  now  in  the  city  six  large  school  buildings,  all  but  one 
of  which  have  been  erected  during  the  last  ten  years,  at  a  cost 
varying  from  121,000  to  $130,000.  One  school-house,  that  of  the 
Harrison  Street  School,  has  been  twice  destroyed  by  fire  and 
twice  rebuilt.  The  last  fire  occurred  the  day  before  the  opening 
of  the  schools  in  September,  1887.  It  speaks  well  for  the  energy 
and  promptness  of  the  school  authorities  that  in  foor  days  all  of 
the  twelve  schools  had  been  provided  for  temporarily  and  were 
settling  down  to  the  usual  routine  of  work,  and  on  Janaary  3, 
1888,  all  gathered  together  again  in  their  new  building. 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  city  can  ba  judged  somewhat  from 
the  growtii  of  the  schools.     The  average  attendance  for  ^e  year 
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closing  June  30, 1877,  was  1,323.7,  and  the  number  of  teachers 
was  thirty-three,  including  the  superintendent  and  three  special 
teachers ;  while  during  the  year  ending  June  30, 1887,  the  average 
attendance  was  8,173.5  and  the  number  of  teachers  eighty-five, 
not  including  the  superintendent,  the  drawing  teacher,  and  four 
high  school  graduates*  who  did  supernumerary  work  during  the 
year. 

The  Failing  and  Couch  Schools,  named  for  two  former  members 
of  the  board  of  education,  were  built  in  1882,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$40,000  each.  They  are  situated  one  near  the  extreme  northern, 
the  other  near  the  extreme  southern,  limit  of  the  town,  and  are 
fine  large  twelve-room  buildings,  exactly  alike,  and  presided  over 
by  principals  bearing  the  same  name  but  not  of  the  same  sex.  In 
this  enlightened  community  sex  does  not  enter  as  a  factor  in 
determining  a  teacher's  position  or  the  figures  opposite  one's 
name  in  the  pay-roll  of  the  board ;  such  points  being  settled 
according  to  the  work  done  by  a  teacher,  the  experience  in  that 
work,  and  the  qualifications  for  it.  The  Failing  School  was 
opened  in  October,  1882,  with  a  registration  of  two  hundred  and 
thirty-nine.  At  the  present  time  there  are  in  attendance  over 
five  hundred  pupils.  The  Couch  School  was  first  occupied  in 
January,  1883.  It  opened  with  a  registration  of  about  three 
hundred,  and  has  now  in  attendance  nearly  six  hundred  pupils. 

The  especial  pride  of  all  Portlanders  is  the  new  high  school 
building,  which  was  commenced  in  1883  and  completed  in  1885. 
It  is  finely  situated  on  high  ground  in  the  western  part  of  the 
city,  and  perhaps  nowhere  in  the  United  States  can  a  finer  view 
be  obtained  than  from  the  elevated  roof  of  this  elegant  building, 
embracing  as  it  does  city,  river,  valley,  wooded  hills,  and  a  lofty 
mountain  range  crowned  with  peaks  whose  fiery  hearts  are  hidden 
by  eternal  snows. 

The  building  is  a  brick  structure,  measuring,  including  the 
approaches,  200x140  feet.  All  the  approaches  to  the  vestibule, 
the  steps,  and  the  areas  of  the  basement  entrances,  are  of  artifi- 
cial stone.  The  main  brick  walls  of  the  building  are  hollow ;  the 
outer  wall  is  seventeen  inches  thick,  and  the  inner  wall,  which  is 
separated  from  the  outer  by  an  air  space  two  inches  in  width,  is 
four  inches  thick.  The  walls  of  the  building  are  thoroughly 
cemented  and  the  surface  painted,  all  projections,  etc.,  being 
painted  a  lighter  shade  than   the   body  of   the  building.     The 
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(i**-ti  ((i^'l"  f'.f  'K<:  ';»r'-  '<f  tfi*  ere*  an-l  health  of  the  papils. 

'/!ii-  af'-r'^.fd  '.ri  ih"  thiH  fLfXiT  in  a  irelMighted  pjom.  nrenn- 
iM-v<  (I  liy  '[(irty^'-vffri  fK«t  in  dimeiMJ'itis.  and  coanected  with  tfau 
U  Mil'  III'.'!*-!  f'j'fin.  *!i;fJiN:'-ri  hy  eighteen  feet, 

Ifiawiiii{.  'Iiiriri({  ih*;  jHUt  ten  yean,  hu  been  aa  importuit 
fdiiimn 'if  rh*;  \,\ih\'M:  mAuHAn  of  Portland:  and  that  the  instrnc 
iii.li  liHi  ("'It  jtiid'CHHfiil  ix  Mttested  by  the  number  who  sina 
li-.iviiit(  111'-  HcIiiKil-riHiin  have  made  drawing  the  basin  of  tbeii 
llfi<wi>tl(,  M'irii"  lM!iii)r  HiicceHHfuI  archltects,  and  others  devotiDf 
lliMPriiK'lvnt  III  tirl.  An  dliibition  of  the  daily  work  done  in  dniw 
lii(r  wiiN  iDJi'li-  lit  t)H-  Nittiiiiial  Asanciation  at  Madison  in  1884 
wlii'ii,  iniK'li  1^1  till'  Hiirjirimt  of  many,  the  work  was  found  to  bt 
(hi*  t'ljiiiil  <>r  liny  I'xhibiuxt.  At  th»  special  request  of  the  com 
liilHfthinor  nf  I'dtu-iitiiiti  thii)  exhibition  was  sent  to  New  Orleans 
wliorn  It  wild  [iwiiritml  a,  ilipbtniii  for  excellence. 

llnHhlcH  ibn  |Hililii'  HuhniilH  of  the  city  there  are  several  kinder 
ttiti'lotiM,  ibh'o   of    which,  fHtablitthed    in  1884,  are    free,  being 
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*  supported  by  various  public-spirited  citizens.     There  are  also  an 

*  Episcopal  boarding-school  for  girls  and  a  very  good  boys*  school, 
likewise  Episcopal,  the  head  master  of  which  is  a  graduate  from 
Yale.  The  names  of  a  number  of  the  graduates  of  this  school 
and  of  the  public  high  school  may  be  found  in  the  lists  of  Har- 
vard and  other  eastern  colleges  or  law  schools,  while  those  who 
choose  to  devote  themselves  to  the  study  of  medicine  can  do  so  at 
home,  the  medical  department  of  the  Willamette  University 
being  located  in  Portland.  This  college  gives  its  students  as 
thorough  and  extended  a  theoretical  course  in  the  principles  of 
the  divine  art  as  any  of  the  older  institutions  of  eastern  titles. 
The  fine  new  building  erected  by  the  university  last  year  is  one 
of  the  ornaments  of  the  city  and  is  fitted  up  with  all  modern  con- 
veniences for  the  needs  of  the  medical  student.  In  connection 
with  this  institution  there  will  be  erected  during  the  present  sum- 
mer the  Portland  hospital,  which  will  greatly  increase  the  clinical 
advantages  of  the  college  and  will  be  the  largest  and  best- 
equipped  hospital  on  the  Pacific  coast,  having  ample  accommoda- 
tions for  two  hundred  patients. 

I  close  this  brief  sketch  with  the  hope  that  many  of  the  eastern 
teachers  and  friends  of  education  who  visit  San  Francisco  during 
the  summer  will  return  by  way  of  Portland  and  one  of  the  northern 
routes.  They  will  be  amply  rewarded  by  the  magnificent  scenery 
through  which  they  will  pass  and  by  their  enlarged  knowledge  of 
the  varied  resources  and  development  of  their  own  country,  and, 
perchance,  will  carry  back  with  them  some  of  the  inspiration 
which  fills  the  souls  of  those  who  gaze  on  the  grandeur  of  nature 
in  its  sublimest  forms,  unless,  indeed,  the  attractions  of  this  great 
Northwest  prove  so  strong  that  the  summer  holiday  be  lengthened 
to  a  life  sojourn. 


"TTTHATEVER  path  a  young  man  (or  woman)  chooses  in  the 
intellectual  world,  whatever  severity  of  study  he  may  im- 
pose upon  himself  in  the  ambition  to  master  it,  two  volumes  must 
always  be  pouring  their  influence  into  his  nature,  the  New  Testa- 
ment and  the  volume  of  records  of  his  native  land.  Religion  and 
patriotism  must  stream  into  every  fibre  of  his  brain,  into  every 
duct  of  his  blood.  T.  Stabb  King. 
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MR.  GEOFFREY  CHAMPLIN,  in  The  North  American  B^ 
view  for  May,  takes  up  the  plaint  of  Mr.  James  RmKl! 
Lowell,  and  devotes  a  solid  page  of  fine  print  to  a  wail  over  "  Ths 
Decline  of  New  England."  The  point  seems  to  be  that  the 
New  Englander  of  to^y  is  not  the  "  leaven  of  the  repubUc"  in 
the  same  exclusive  fashion  as  half  a  century  B.go,  and  that  her 
admixture  of  new  population  from  abroad  has  wrought  sneh 
"  degeneracy  "  that  henceforth  we  must  look  to  the  West  and  the 
South  for  the  "typical  American."  This  class  of  prophets  of  ill 
omen  are  the  victims  of  a  pardonable  delusion,  that  the  greatness 
and  true  glory  of  the  republic  coosiats  in  the  perpetual  preemi- 
nence of  one  State  or  section  on  any  line  of  national  advancemenu 
The  fundamental  claim  of  New  England  to  historical  renown  is 
the  invincible  faith  of  her  masses,  aud  all  but  a  little  side-show  of 
politicians,  in  the  perpetuity  of  the  Union.  For  seventy-five  yeua 
every  New  England  State  has  poured  out  its  blood  on  every  battle- 
field, aud  sent  forth  its  noblest  young  men  and  women  to  eveir 
portion  of  the  country  that  would  receive  them,  not  for  the  littLe 
exploit  of  glorifying  hei-self,  but  to  build  up  the  higher  American 
civilization  wherever  the  flag  has  floated.  As  a  result,  the  New 
England  type  of  American  affairs  is  now  incorporated  in  the 
national  Constitution,  affirme<l  in  every  political  platform,  and 
questioned  nowhere  save  among  unreconciled  Bourbons  and  luiin- 
structed  immigrants.  While  doing  this,  New  England  has  solved 
the  Irish  question  by  presenting  to  the  world  the  best  half-milUoo 
of  republican  citizens  of  Irish  descent  on  the  planet,  and  is  pn> 
posing  to  give  our  neighbor,  the  Dominion,  similar  object-lessons 
with  the  immigrating  Canadian  Frenchman. 

In  doing  this  New  England  has  lost  nothing  and  gained  immeas- 
urably in  industrial  influence,  Christian  charity,  social  sweetneu, 
and  cosmopolitan  republicanism.  New  England,  east  and  west  of 
the  Berkshire  Hills,  was  never  so  powerful  and  influential  in  every 
element  of  a  progressive  Christian  civilization  as  to-day.  That  she 
no  longer  occupies  the  pecuUar  positi<m  of  half  a  century  ago  is  due 
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to  the  fact  that  her  three  great  fundamental  ideas,  free  labor,  uni« 
yersal  education,  and  the  right  of  individual  free  thought  in  every 
region  of  human  experience,  are  now  so  well  learned  that  their  adop- 
tion in  the  most  reactionary  comer  of  the  Union  is  only  a  question 
of  one  more  generation.  Every  section,  possibly  every  State,  of  the 
republic  must  come  to  the  front  in  turn  as  the  leader  and  teacher 
of  the  whole  people  in  some  matter  of  vital  importance  to  the 
national  life.  The  South,  for  half  a  century,  first  in  the  eminent 
services  of  its  splendid  gi*oup  of  revolutionary  statesmen,  and, 
second,  in  its  persistent  leadership  for  the  physical  enlargement  of 
the  national  domain,  will  stand  forth  in  history  in  equal  promi- 
nence with  the  leadership  of  New  England  on  her  own  peculiar 
line.  For  the  next  generation  the  great  Northwest  has  the  field, 
with  her  ennobling  gospel  of  the  cosmopolitanism  which  is  sham- 
ing the  narrow  provincialism  of  the  old  North  and  South  into  the 
hiding-place  of  the  past.  And  the  glory  of  this  alternation  of 
service  is  that  the  section,  or  group  of  States,  thus  promoted  for  a 
season  to  the  chair  of  national  instruction  steps  not  "down  and 
out,"  but  out  and  up,  when  the  task  is  done.  No  State  or  city  of 
our  great  country  can  confirm  any  permanent  blessing  on  the 
national  life  without  being  itself  thereby  ennobled  for  all  time. 
It  is  only  a  petty  sectionalism  that  utters  its  plaint  over  the  rela- 
tive changes  in  national  leadership  while  the  republic  itself  is 
growing  in  a  way  to  stimulate  the  effort  and  inspire  the  hopes  of 
every  man  broad  enough  to  comprehend  the  national  destiny. 


A  WRITER  in  a  Philadelphia  journal  bewails  the  movement 
to  place  the  girls'  normal  college  of  the  city  of  New  York 
on  the  same  foundation  as  the  boys*  free  academy,  and  denounces 
the  whole  system  of  free  secondary  and  higher  education  by  the 
State  as  a  pernicious  new  departure  from  the  good  old  idea  of  a 
common  school  for  the  common  people.  It  is  the  favorite  crotchet 
of  a  considerable  class  to  insist  on  the  British  plan  of  popular 
education  as  not  only  the  ^^  scientific,"  but  the  original,  American 
idea  of  the  common  school.  In  this  they  make  a  cardinal  mis- 
take. The  common  school  supported  by  the  State  begun  in 
Massachusetts  by  the  endowment,  generous  beyond  precedent,  of 
Harvard  College,  and  proceeded  downward  through  the  second- 
ary, high,  and  elementary  grammar  to  the  country  district  and 
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oity  primary  sohoola.  It  was  almost  two  hundred  jean  befon  de 
free  primaiy  school  was  adopted  in  the  edacatioDal  system  ai 
Boston.  Wherever  the  common  school  has  gone,  it  has  mutU 
in  fall  force  of  the  primary,  secondary,  and  hi^er  edueataon;  tii 
only  when  it  has  nm  agunst  the  old  British  ides  of  a  pow-afc 
bill  school  for  poor  children,  which  clan^  to  the  Middle  ul 
Southern  States  till  the  days  of  Horace  Afann,  has  its  gemune 
character  been  disputed.  These  persistent  attacks  aguast  tl» 
free  secondary  and  higher  education  are  largely  in  the  intent 
either  of  the  sectarian  church  idea  or  the  new  scienti&c  notui 
that  denies  tit  toto  the  right  of  the  State  to  educate  the  cbilil. 


THE  new  school  of  technology  established  hj  the  State  i 
Georgia  in  Atlanta  has  scored  a  strong  point  in  pladi^  Dt 
I.  S.  Hopkins,  late  president  of  Emory  College,  at  its  head.  Dr. 
Hopkins  is  one  of  the  half-dozen  most  eminent  univenity  men  i 
the  South ;  indeed,  no  man  under  fifty  is  more  in  line  with  tbt 
higher  educational  movement  in  these  States.  Under  bis  admiiui' 
tration  the  Methodist  College  at  Oxford,  Georgia,  has  become  om 
of  the  most  effective  of  Southeru  colleges,  with  an  annex  of  mu- 
ual  training  which  has  already  become  a  model  for  similar  scbot^ 
It  is  now  to  be  hoped  that  this  State,  which  has  been  so  alov  ii 
educational  progress,  'vvill  not  &lt«r  in  her  new  attempt  to  inai^v- 
rate  a  broad  and  powerful  school  of  technology  in  her  most  pro- 
gressive city.  With  fair  public  support,  backed  by  the  advanced 
public  opinion  and  generous  private  endowment  in  the  city  thu 
honored,  Dr.  Hopkins  will  not  foil  to  develop  a  model  indns^ 
college,  which  will  become  a  pattern  for  schools  of  similar  type  it 
every  Southern  State. 


THE  committee  on  hotels  and  accommodations  anticipate  ■• 
very  large  attendance  at  the  coming  meeting  of  the  Natiou 
Educational  Aaeociation  in  San  Francisco  in  July.  It  is  adviasU 
that  this  committee  should  be  informed  at  onee  of  all  parties  beinj 
made  up,  the  number  of  ladies  and  gentlemen  composing  then 
the  kind  of  accommodations  wanted,  and  the  probable  date  o 
arrival,  in  order  that  their  guests  may  be  properly  received,  t 
they  can  only  be  by  being  booked  befon  arrival.     Parties  at  tb 
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East  will  do  well  to  remember  that  it  takes  two  weeks  to  send  a 
letter  to  San  Francisco  and  get  a  reply.  Tlierefore  there  is  no 
time  to  lose,  the  arrangement  of  details  requiring  usually  the 
exchange  of  several  letters.  All  communications  should  be 
addressed  to  Hotel  Committee,  Room  53,  Flood  Building,  corner 
Market  and  Fourth  Streets,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  eightynsixth  anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  East 
Greenwich  Academy,  Rhode  Island,  will  be  celebrated  by 
a  grand  reunion  of  former  students  on  Thursday,  June  21, 1888. 
The  literary  exercises  of  the  forenoon  will  be  held  in  the  academy 
chapel.  They  will  consist  of  an  historical  sketch,  a  poem,  and  an 
oration.  Following  these  exercises,  a  dinner  will  be  served  under 
a  mammoth  tent  upon  the  campus. 

It  is  requested  that  each  former  student  send  his  present 
postoffice  address  to  the  Principal  at  once.  To  all  who  comply 
with  this  request  there  will  be  mailed  a  circular  giving  fuller 
information  concerning  the  reunion. 


ALL  teachers  are  respectfully  urged  to  make  their  arrange- 
ments early  for  attendance  upon  the  American  Institute 
at  Newport,  the  second  week  in  July.  The  meeting  promises  to 
be  of  rare  interest  and  unusual  value.  Circulars  giving  full 
details  will  be  forwarded  to  any  address  on  application  to  the 
president,  J.  Milton  Hall,  Providence,  or  Superintendent  G.  A. 
Littlefield,  Newport. 
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SvBJECTS  AKD  Hethodb  OF  iMSTRCCnoN.i  —  In  M&rch,  188'.  dv 
LoDdOD  Scbool  Board  appointed  a  special  committee  to  consider  "tbt 
present  subjects  and  modes  of  instmction  in  the  board's  schools,  ud 
to  report  whether  such  changes  can  be  made  as  shall  secure  that  cfaildrai 
leaving  school  shall  be  more  fitted  than  thej  now  are  to  perform  tht 
dnties  and  work  of  life  before  them." 

The  oommittee  was  a  representative  bod;,  comprising  edncatioiul 
experts,  scientists,  men  of  affairs,  clergymen,  and  women,  and  their 
report  is  one  of  the  most  complete,  discriminatiiig,  and  rational  diecni- 
siOQS  of  elementary  education  considered  as  a  public  responsibility  6aX 
has  ever  been  presented  in  a  single  paper.  Although  the  iaquiir  ni 
ordered  for  a  particular  school  board  belonging  to  a  system  radicsllT 
different  from  that  of  otiier  oonntries,  such  was  the  method  and  spirit 
in  which  it  was  conducted  that  tbe  results  are  of  aniversal  applicatioD 
and  value. 

The  inquiry  extended  not  only  to  the  present  work  of  the  schooU, 
but  included  two  propositions  recently  nrged  upon  the  board,  namely: 
that  of  eograftii^  a  regular  system  of  manual  training  upon  the  work, 
and  also  iustruotiou  in  shorthand. 

The  committee  proceeded  in  the  first  place  to  take  evidence  from 
various  classeB  of  persons  ^'  able  to  throw  light  on  the  present  instnic- 
tion  in  board  schools,  on  its  effect  upoD  the  children,  and  on  reforms  of 
school  work  which  are  necessary  and  practical."  This  evidence  is  pub- 
lished  as  an  appendix  to  the  report  and  is  of  scarcely  less  importance 
than  the  report  itself.  The  space  at  my  command  permits  only  a  brief 
synopsis  of  the  document,  which  it  is  hoped  may  induce  saperintendents 
aud  teachers  to  invest  in  the  original.* 

As  defined  by  the  committee,  the  objects  of  the  elementary  education 
given  by  law  in  schools  which  receive  the  children  of  the  working  classes 
of  every  grade  are  "  the  harmonious  development  of  all  the  faculties, 
bodily  and  mental,  with  which  the  child  is  endowed  by  nature."  By  an 
almost  universal  consensus  of  opinion,  they  are  led  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  schools  fail  of  this  object.  Tbe  defects  specially  noted  are 
the  neglect  of  the  physical  or  bodily  side  of  education,  including  the 
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development  of  muscular  strength,  of  the  accuracy  of  the  eye,  and  the 
sense  of  color  and  of  proportion,  and  of  the  pliancy  and  dexterity  of  the 
hand  ;  the  excessive  cultivation  of  the  memory  to  the  neglect  of  general 
intelligence,  and  the  absence  from  the  curriculum  of  anything  that 
ennobles  labor.  As  a  consequence  of  this  one-sided,  imperfect  train- 
ing, boys  receive  an  undue  bent  toward  clerical  and  non-manual  pur- 
suits. Moreover,  the  children  are  not  prepared  in  the  elementary  schools 
to  profit  by  the  training  given  in  secondary  and  technical  schools,  while 
many  of  them  are  removed  from  school  altogether  at  a  very  early  age 
because  the  parents  see  no  pecuniary  or  industrial  promise  in  their 
training. 

This  early  removal  and  truancy  are  continually  increasing  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  board  makes  full  use  of  its  compulsory  powers. 

While  thus  recognizing  the  defects  of  the  existing  school  system,  the 
committee  have  not  failed  to  note  its  excellences.  The  history  of  the 
system  shows  that  the  original  conception  of  an  education  almost 
entirely  similar  for  all  children  of  the  same  age  has  been  gradually 
modified  by  the  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  giving  diversified  treat- 
ment to  the  various  descriptions  of  children,  and  of  granting  more 
freedom  to  teachers  and  managers  in  meeting  local  and  social  wants. 
This  movement  the  committee  desire  to  see  continued  and  quickened. 

The  germs  of  all  the  improvements  which  they  would  advocate  are  to 
be  found  in  the  provision  already  existing  for  kindergarten  training  in 
the  infant  schools  and  for  object-lessons,  science  instruction,  and  draw- 
ing in  the  higher  classes. 

Kindergarten  training  meets  with  their  unqualified  approval  whenever 
conducted  so  as  to  affect  the  spirit  of  the  entire  primary  work,  and  not 
as  a  mere  addition  to  other  exercises.  The  principles  of  the  kindergar- 
ten are  sound  for  every  class  of  school,  and  may  be  adapted  to  methods 
and  subjects  suitable  to  every  stage  of  school-life.  At  present  the 
committee  find  that  a  great  break  occurs  between  the  mental  atmos- 
phere of  infants'  schools  and  that  of  senior  schools.  They  believe  that 
it  would  be  possible  to  improve  the  school  curriculum  "  by  bringing 
manual  work  to  the  aid  of  the  intellectual,  and  thus  throwing  life  into 
the  formal  and  parrot-like  instruction  which  now  leaves  so  little  impress 
on  the  children's  minds."  "It  is  significant,"  they  add,  "that 
these  changes  are  demanded  alike  by  educational  theorists,  teachers, 
men  of  science,  leaders  of  industry,  and  statesmen."  It  remains  only 
for  school  authorities  to  oarrv  them  into  execution. 

With  respect  to  the  balancing  of  the  claims  of  mental  and  of  manual 
work  in  elementary  schools,  the  difl9culty  is  less  than  it  appears  at  first 
sight.  Experimental  teaching  should  be  applied  to  almost  all  subjects, 
and  this  requires  objects  and  things  as  well  as-diagrams  and  books. 
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?  The  committre  soggeet  further  certaiD  reuran^meDtB  of  SQbJMti  tt 
make  time  for  manual  work  pure  and  simple.  M&noal  training,  spcob- 
ally  so  called,  should  embrace,  for  bora,  mechanical  drawing  tai^t  ^a 
scale,  with  actual  measuremeuta  in  combinatioD  with  geometrr.  wood- 
work, and  modeling  in  clar.  No  general  recommendation  b  made  m 
to  meUl-work,  which  is  onlv  suited  to  quite  advanced  pupils.  For  giik' 
schools,  the  committee  would  encourage  inatructioD  ia  drawing  widwU 
making  it  compulsorr ;  needlework  and  knitting  they  would  maintaio  u 
at  present,  and  cookery  they  would  so  extend  as  to  k>v«  >11  giria  ow 
eleven  years  of  age  the  benefits  of  the  inatmction.  Domestic  eanom* 
they  would  have  taught  "by  demonstrations  of  the  principles  and  br 
the  practice  of  laundry-work,  of  the  setting  and  lighting  of  fires.  o{ 
ventilating  rooms,  and  of  house  sanitation  down  to  the  trap  of  lb 
acollery  sink."  A  special  room,  with  a  large  table  in  the  center,  w«U 
be  needed  tor  such  deroonstrations.  To  secure  time  for  these  practical 
exercises  the  committee  recommend  reduction  in  the  amount  of  spelling, 
grammar,  parsing,  and  dictation,  and  either  reduction  in  the  case  of 
arithmetic  or  a  different  course  of  instruction. 

Tbey  advise  that,  as  opportunity  offers,  a  room  be  added  to  each 
boys',  girls',  and  senior  mixed  departments  for  manual  work.  Ther 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  instraction  should  be  given  by  tiie 
teachers  rather  than  by  skilled  artisans,  as  the  former  alone  are  able  tc 
make  the  exercises  educational  in  their  nature. 

With  respect  to  bodily  training  the  committee  urge  that  all  time-tablet 
ought  to  provide  for  drill  and  physical  exercises.  It  is  worthv  ol 
special  note  that  they  attach  as  much  importance  to  outdoor  sports  ai 
to  gymnastic  exercises ;  tbey  would  have  the  playgrounds  belonging  to 
the  schools  used  for  the  formation  of  clubs  for  hardy  sports,  drills,  etc, 
and  the  school  organizations  for  the  establiabment  of  field  dabs  and 
swimming  classes.'  They  recommend  further  that  a  special  meeting  of 
managers,  teachers,  and  others  interested  be  called  to  consider  how 
physical  training  given  in  the  schools  may  be  8npplement«d  by  provision 
for  healthy  exercise  on  the  part  of  children  out  of  school. 

This  outline  of  the  report  has  already  extended  so  far  that  I  cannot 
touch  upon  the  evidence  in  the  appendix.  Not  the  least  interesting 
feature  of  this  is  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  zeal  and  ingenuity  already 
shown  by  iDdividnal  teachers  in  developing  methods  of  instmction  and 
devising  material  illustrations  in  accordance  with  the  views  advanced  by 
the  committee. 

AmnjAL     COKFEREKCE     OF     THE     NATIONAL     UkIOX     OF     ELKMKMTIBT 

Teachers,  Enolakd.  —  The  National  Union  of  Elementary  Teachers 
held  its  nineteenth  annual  meeting  Easter  week  at  Cheltenham.     The 
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Union  now  numbers  13,950  members  and  was  represented  at  the  con- 
ference by  650  members. 

The  address  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Pope,  the  president,  was  a  scathing 
arraignment  of  the  absurd  system  of  payment  upon  results.  Com- 
menting upon  the  tendency  of  the  education  department  to  keep  ele- 
mentary instruction  within  the  narrowest  limits,  while  exacting  therein  a 
high  degree  of  mechanical  excellence,  he  quoted  from  an  address  of 
the  late  Dr.  Werner  Siemens,  in  which  that  eminent  scientist  and  man 
of  affairs  conti*asted  the  elementary  school  systems  of  England  and 
Germany,  the  following  words,  which  ought  to  be  repeated  wherever 
schools  exist:  — 

^'  In  the  elementary  schools  of  my  country  we  do  not  learn  much  of 
any  particular  thing,  but  we  learn  a  little  of  many  things  well.  When 
I  came  to  your  country  I  took  up  with  electricity,  but  where  should  I 
have  been  had  I  not  been  taught  a  little  chemistry,  sound,  light  and 
heat  ?  If  you  will  come  over  to  my  works  here  in  your  own  country 
you  will  find  all  the  foremen  are  Germans,  or  Swedes,  or  Swiss,  or 
French ;  but  your  countrymen  drive  the  carts  or  wheel  the  barrows  and 
do  all  the  hard  work.  The  little  which  our  boys  learn  in  school  gives 
them  a  start  in  learning  other  things  when  they  leave  school,  but  your 
young  men  do  not  know  anything  to  begin  with,  so  they  get  an  eye- 
glass and  a  dog  and  a  stick  and  go  caterwauling  about  the  streets 
instead."  This,  I  take  it,  may  be  regarded  as  an  argument  for  science 
in  elementary  schools.  a.  t.  s. 
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Algiers,  A  Winter  in.  F.  A.  Bridg- 
man.    Harper^a  Monthly^  May. 

Antagonism.  Sir  William  K.  Orove. 
Nature^  April  26. 

A  lecture  delivered  at  the  Royal  In- 
stitution. 

Apocrypha,  The.  Quarterly  Be- 
ri'ew,  April. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Frederic  W.  H. 
Myers.    Fortnightly  Beview^  May. 

Arnold,  Matthew.  Alfred  Austin. 
National  Beview^  May. 

Auerbach,  Berthold.  Helen  Zim- 
mern.    N<Uional  Bemew^  May. 

Important    for     the    student    and 


teacher  of  literature. — Balzac.  John 
Safford  Fiske.  Princeton  Beview, 
May. 

Banks,  Trustee  Savings.  London 
Quarterly^  April. 

Beethoven,  From  Bacon  to.  Lip- 
pincott*8  Magazine^  May. 

Belief,  *»  Robert  Elsmere  "  and  the 
Battle  of.  Right  Hon.  W.  £.  Glad- 
stone.   Nineteenth  Century^  May. 

Ben  Jonson.  Algernon  Charles 
Swinburne.  Nineteenth  Century^  May. 

Bible,  What  is  the.  New  Englander^ 
May. 

A  review  of  Professor  Ladd's  book. 
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Brain- work.  Physical  BjuIi  at. 
WoodK  Hutch)  n«i>T),  x.u.  ybrth 
Antfrican  Rtrifir,  M<iy. 

An  artii^lo  Ihut  calls  Rtt«nUou  to 
the  need  ol  apporttoDlng  ineoUil  and 
pbfsWl  exerclM  In  ilue  qoimtltles. 
Tbehlacorlcal  statistics  upon  tlie  rela- 
tion of  tlic  Iwo  arc  good. 

Brown.  Charles  Brockden.  Atlantfe 
Hoinlitt,  Hay. 

CavatltT,  'Ilie.  Affnes  Reppller. 
Attanik  Monlhls,  Mny. 

An  ablr  crltlcisni  of  tb^  recent 
work  wliicli  presents  an  apology  tor 
the  carei-r  of  Claverhouse. 

Ctccro  In  the  Senate.  Harriet  Wat- 
er* Preston.      AUanlle  MunlHl),  Maj. 

City  Oovernnient,  Obstacles  to 
Good.     Seth  Low.     Fitrum,  Hay. 

Chances  of  Bflng  Hit  In  Battle. 
Colonel  Wllilimi  P.  Fox.     The   Cen- 

A  very  Interesting  article  and  col- 
lection of  atatlsili-s. 

Church  and  State  in  I'tah.  Cap- 
Uln  C.  E.  Dutton.     Forum,  May. 

Church  of  England  In  the  Colonies. 
Edward  Eggleston.  The  CrtUurf, 
Hay. 

Clergy  :ind  the  l^nd.  K.  E.  Proth- 
ero.     Winelffnlh  CentviTi,  May. 

Climate,  'Ilie  Mara!  Influence  of. 
FellJt  L.  Oswald,  M.D.  Popular  Sei- 
etu€  Monthly,  lAi.y. 

ConconI,  Sunday  at.  Grant  Allen. 
Fortnightly  Rtnirie,  May. 

An  fnterestlnfr  account  o(  the  au- 
thor's visit  lu  the  haunts  of  llaw- 
tborae,  Eniersoii,  Thoreau,  and 
Alcott. 

C on r lets,  Itusslan,  In  the  Salt  Mines 
of  lletik.  Henry  Lausdell,  D.a. 
Barper'K  MimMu.May. 

Crime.  l"  Comlilnatlon  Crime? 
Appleton  Morgan.  Popular  Seienct 
Monthly,  May. 

A  reply  to  Hudson's  views  In  regard 
to  means  for  keeping  ui>  competition. 

Darwin,  Clinrlcs.  'Iliomas  HIil. 
Vnilarian  Review,  May. 

A  discussion  of  Darwin's  theory  of 
development. 

Darwinism  and  the  Christian  Faith. 
Ptmular  Scitnre  .Vonthlg,  May. 

Delaware,  Old.  Lippineuu'»  Maga- 
ztiu.  Hay. 

Denver,  The  (.'Ity  of.  Edwards 
Roberts.    Harptr'a  MontMy,  May. 

DIctitereprache  Ueber  die.  K. 
Bruchuiann.  Prtuaitcht  Jahrbucher, 
April. 

Dietrich  von  Siehelm.  Bruno  Geb-  j 
hardt.    Preuuitehe  Jahrbiicher,  April.  ' 


Di»«ases,  CoaUgiotU.  LeitdaBai. 
Hay. 

DIseMMbltshment    Id    Wales, 
of  Selbome.       Xational  Beriev.  M». 

Drunkenaeas,  Habitual.  Br  is 
Habitual  Elnmluird.      n'eMwtluU 

Econooiic  Outlook,  The.     Hon.  Da- 
vid A.  Welts.      I^putar  SeUmft  X 
h.  May- 
Eden  Rfvlaited.    I^nd  a  SamiLVij 

Some  commeDts  for  the  poor  in  n- 
gard  to  the  advAntagvs  and  e^MSie- 
ol  agricultural  life. 

Egypt,  Tht,  En^'ifh  1°-  ^-  F- 
Ijiwrence.     ^fationai  Btrieir,  Hay. 

Valuable  for  Mudeiita  of  Egyptiu 
character  and  history. 

Emperor  wmiam,  Tha.  HertM". 
I'uttle.     AUaatic   M„iUMf,  May. 

Enthuslaam,  Christian.  Charles  JL 
Alien.     Unitarian  Arci^tr,  April. 

Ethics  aad  Economicn.  Washing- 
ton Gladden.     Priitceton  SfHnc,  3tsr 

Important  for  those  interested  ii 
the  relations  between  two  sciencn 
which  have  be«n  regarded  IndepeDd- 
entlr  of  each  other. 

Explosives,  Uodem.  Charles  L 
Uonroc.      Seribner'M    Moffaziat,   May. 

Pear,  The  Pains  of.  Eliza  Lyaa 
UntOQ.     Arum,  May. 

Some  bearing  of  this  emotion 
upon  character  and  conduct. 

Feathera,  A  Discord  In.  Olive 
Thorne  Miller.    Atlantic  Mo  HMf.iltj. 

An  Interesting  note  on  omitholod- 
cal  psyehologj. 

Fi-derallsm,  Antecedents  ot  Swia. 
Berrurd  Hoses.  Oferland  JToaiUt. 
May. 

Of  special  interest  Co  political  itu- 
dents. 

Forces  Hllltalrea  de  1'  Empite  Alle- 
maud.  M.  Charles  Grad.  Sevttt  itt 
Deux  Mondt*,  Hay. 

France,  ITie  Disenchantment  ot. 
F.  W.  II.  Myers.      Ninetetioh  Cet^. 

trench  Provincial  Spirit,  The.  W 
C.  Brownell.    JVinceCon  Sniew  May. 

Suggestive  to  students  of  nadonal 
peculiarities. 

Gentlemen.  Robert  Louis  Stevea- 
son.     Scribner'M  JfaptuipM,  May. 

Some  very  happy  obaervations  on 
social  and  moral  queatlona. 

German, The.  Article!.  Prof.Hieh- 
ard  Hudson.    New  Snglamder  May 

German  University,  Notes  from  a 
Willlslon  Walker.  AndoPer  Bevit^, 
May. 

A  very  ttiU  aod  accurate  aoooont  of 
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the  student's  life  in  Germany. — 
Malerei,  Goethe  und  Diderot  tlber  die. 
Oscar  Ddring.  Prettssiache  Jahrb  ficAer, 
April. 

V  aluable  for  artists. 

House  of  Lords,  Tinkering  the. 
Lord  Lymington.  Nineteenth  Century, 
Hay. 

Immortality,  Count  Tolstoi  on. 
Bev.  John  Faville.    Andover  Review^ 

Immortality.  Hindu  Doctrine  of 
Death  and.  T.  B.  Forbush.  Unita- 
rian  Review^  April. 

Indian,  Future  of  the  American. 
Thomas  J.  Mays,  m.d.  Popular  Sci- 
ence Monthly^  May. 

Industry,  The  Dislocations  of. 
William  Smart.  Contemporary  Be^ 
viewj  May. 

Italy  m  England.  A.  Gallenga. 
National  Beview^  May. 

An  interesting  aiticle  on  the  com- 
parative merits  of  the  two  countries 
as  seen  from  the  standpoint  of  an 
Enjglishman. 

tJacobi  und  Schleiermacher.  Egon 
Zoller.  Zeit9chrift  fur  PhUosopkies 
Erstee  Heft, 

Justice  and  Law  in  Russia.  Albert 
F.  Heai*d.    Harper'' 8  Monthly^  May. 

A  good  paper  upon  the  social  state 
of  this  country. 

Justice,  Miscarriages  of.  Judge 
George  C.  Barrett.     Forumj  M&y. 

Kaspar  Hauser.  Quarterly  Beniew. 
April. 

A  critique  of  the  discussions  in  re- 

fard  to  this  famous  child  and    the 
eoeption     practised     by    him     and 
others. 

Keats.     Quarterly  Beview^  April. 

Land,  The  Occupation  of.  Leonard 
Courtney,  m.p.  Contemporary  Bevievoy 
Mav. 

Lspace  visuel,  L',  et  Y  Espace  tac- 
tile. Dunan.  Bevue  Philosophique, 
April. 

Leo  XIII,  The  Personality  of. 
Maurice  Francis  Egan.  The  Century^ 
May. 

License,  Objections  to  High.  Bev. 
Dr.  L.  W.  Bacon.    Forum^  May. 

Life  and  Manners.  Bev.  Lyman 
Abbott.     Chautauquan^  May. 

Lincoln,  Abraham.  Nicolay  and 
Hay.     The  Century^  ^*Z" 

Literatures  in  the  far  East.     Justin 
A.  Smith.     Chautauquan^  May. 
r.  Local  Government  Bill.    Hon.  Lord 
Thring.    Nineteenth  Century^  May. 
V  Locomotive  Chase  in  Georgia.  Will- 
iam Pittinger.    The  Century^  May. 


An  exciting  incident  of  the  late 
civil  war. 

London  as  a  Literary  Center.  B. 
B.  Bowker.    Harper'^e  Monthly^  May. 

A  most  interesting  paper  on  the 
leading  literary  characters  of  Eng- 
land. 

London,  The  Dcfencelessness  of. 
General  Sir  Edward  Hamley,  h.p. 
Nineteenth  Century^  May. 

Manual  Training  in  the  Toledo 
Schools.  H.  W.  Compton.  The  Cen- 
tury^ May. 

Materialism,  Relation  of  Evolution 
to.  Prof.  Joseph  Le  Conte.  Popular 
Science  Monthly^  May. 

Marriage,  Beform  in  the  Celebra- 
tion of.  Frank  Gaylord  Cook.  AJ^ 
lantic  Monthly^  May. 

An  able  summary  of  the  laws  upon 
the  subject  in  the  leading  countries  of 
the  world. 

Milton.  Matthew  Arnold.  The 
Century^  May. 

l*he  last  article  by  that  author  be- 
fore his  sudden  death. 

Monarchy  of  July  and  its  Lessons. 
Quarterly  Beview^  April. 

Some  valuable  reflections  on  the 
French  government  from  1830  to 
1841. 

Muslim*s  Bible,  The.  Bev.  Thomas 
Patrick  Hughes.  Andover  Bevieto^ 
May. 

A  good  presentation  of  the  history 
and  contents  of  the  Koran. 

Mysticism.  Mohammedan.  Fred- 
eric H.  Hedge.  Unitarian  Bevieto^ 
May. 

Kervous  System:  Education  and 
Sleep.  C.  Fred.  Pollock,  f.r.s.e. 
Chautauquan^  May. 

Niederbronn.  Bight  Hon.  Hugh 
Childers.    Nineteenth  Century^  May. 

An  incident  of  the  Franco-Prussian 
w^ar. 

Papacy,  Temporal  Power  and  the. 
Bishop  F.  S.  Chatard.    Forum^  May. 

Pembroke,  A  Beply  to  the  Earl  of. 
C.  A.  Cripps.    NatioMU  Beview^  May. 

A  discussion  of  Protection  and 
Free  Trade  between  Englishmen. 

Philosophical  Society,  The  Ameri- 
can. Anne  H.  Wharton.  Atlantic 
Monthly^  May. 

Increased  evidence  is  found  here 
for  Benjamin  Franklin^s  wide  influ- 
ence in  the  early  liistory  of  the  Soci- 
ety, as  well  as  in  political  matters. 

Poor,  Care  of  the  Aged.  Lend  a 
Hand^  May. 

Pope,  Alexander.  Austin  Dobson. 
Scribner^e  Magazine^  May. 
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PoaUl  OiMUMiBlcatloii.  J.Linford. 
JToUoMl  Jtarfm,  May. 

Tbia  U  tba  Moond  Mtlcl«  by  tlie 
anlbor  sod  U  mcMtlj  daacrlptloD  at 
tbe  Bnidtafa  lyiMra  and  lU  nuuMg^ 
ment.  It  will  be  of  intereat  to  alt 
who  are  oocaptod  wlUi  quaiUooi  r»- 
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Povertr,  Canae*  at.  Waatalngton 
Gladden.     CkanCaafMan,  May. 

PakologU  Fbktlogica  e  V  OrtclM 
del  FaUl  Palchtcl.  C.  Ferri.  JVmom 
AiOoiogia,  April. 

Prtmrtr,  CanaerratUm  and.  W. 
H.  Ha^lock.    National  A«rfew,  May. 

An  able  and  valuable  dlMHiulon  of 
the  moral,  aoclal,  and  ecooomloal 
problemi  between  the  claaaea  of 
Eogland. 

Public  SchooU:  What  iball  they 
teach?    Judge  K.  C  Pltoiao.    Pontm. 

Thi»  nnlole  conceroa  the  ethU-a 
that  should  be  taught  In  the  public 
■choolo.  It  N  a  valuable  coatribn- 
tton  to  the  present  dlKuiBlon  ol  the 
auMett. 

Public  Works,  Appropriatloua  for. 
Senator  S.  H.  Cullom.     Jbrum,  Hay. 

Rail  way  1.  Natiooal  Control  of. 
Frederick  Taylor.    Forum,  May. 

'Ilie  article  will  lie  of  ipeoUl  inter- 
est to  those  who  wWh  to  learn  some- 
thing of  the  sociHl  and  commercial 
Influencf  exerted  by  mllwnys,  and  of 
the  limitattonB  which  the  piibMc  has  a 
rifcht  to  impose  upon  the  power  nf 
their  tii&nugers. 

KellexeB  psvchlijuei',  Les.  Ch. 
Rlcbet.     Rnue  FhilofOfAvifie,  April. 

Religion,  The  Working  Classes  and. 
Edwnni  Salmon.  Naiional  Bttifie, 
May. 

Republic,  The  I'entcr  ot.  James 
Baldwin.     Scribnrr'i  Magazine,  Msy. 

The  article  U  an  excellent  review  of 
the  Intellectual  activity  In  the  West. 
It  clearly  shows  that  many  of  the 
great  reforms  in  eduratlunal  methods 
which  have  been  adopted  with  eotbu- 
slaam  by  the  East  were  orliclnated 
and  developed  by  sturdy  Western 
pioneers. 

Raskin's    Early    Years.      AOanlic 


Rnysdall,  Jacob.   H.  Emlle  Hlchei. 


itrorarsr. 

Sciwpciihianw'a  Ketaphyiki  »I 
MBsie.  Harlow  Qnle.  JVew  Ar- 
IsMlsr,  May- 

SlberU  nnd  tba  Sxlle  SyOM. 
George  Kenoass.     Th€  Oatant.  Ibj. 

An  Importaot  paper  on  the  ptdlcf 
of  Bnsaln  In  that  coantry,  and  rent- 
aentlng  the  results  of  an  expedion 
ondotaken  with  tba  aoa^cea  of  the 
Centnry  CooapuiT. 

Social    1"^ ■*-- 

VmUarta*  SMtete,  Mar. 

A  discnaalon  of  Henry  Georn't 
theories,  Intereatliig  to  eoonomieal 
stndents. 

Soci^,  La,  de  Paris.  H.  le  conle 
Paul  Vaaali.    JVonoeUe  Aevu,  April. 

Soand  Sigoala  at  Sea.     Arnold  Bar- 

-Johnson.    FOpmlar Scleiue MoiMt- 


m,: 


An  Interesting  article  on  the  meth- 
ods that  mav  correct  the  complrx 
system  of  llghta  and  the  use  of  niu- 
form  sounds. 

Sphritual  Law  in  the  Natural  World. 
Rev.  C.  de  Vere  Greeley.  Snt  Saa- 
laader,  May. 

Surplus,  The.  Irwlne  U.  Scott. 
ODerland  Montiav,  May. 

Advocates  public  improTements  to 
dispose  of  the  sarplns. 

Technical  Education  in  Board 
Schools.  Rosamond  Davenport  HIU. 
OuNlempomry  fierteu-.  May. 

Contains  some  accoaat  of  the  el- 
forts  of  tbe  London  School  Board  to 
Introduce  technical  educntion,  U>- 
gether  with  a  description  of  mBni**' 
training  by  the  Slnjd  method. 

Tramps :  MediMvnl  and  Hoderti. 
Wfttmiiutrr  Bevi^ie,   May. 

WelM,  John.  Octavius  B.  Froth- 
Ingham.     Unitarian  Srview,  May. 

West,  Studies  of  the  Great.  Charles 
Dudley  Warner.  Harprr't  MonMf, 
May. 

Relates  to  its  flnanclal  and  coramer- 
cUI  growth. 

Women  In  Ancient  Rome.  The  Posi- 
tion of.  Principal  Donaldson.  Ck>»- 
t«nuiorar|r  Rteitw,  May. 

Worship  of  Atmoapheric  Phenom- 
ena.   Count  d'  AWleUa.     Popular  Set- 
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The  New  Practical  Arithmetic. 
By  Waite  A.  Shoemaker  and  Isabel 
Lawrence,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.,  under  the 
direction  of  D.  L.  Kiehle.  a.m., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, Minn.  New  York :  D.  Apple* 
ton  &  Co.    1888. 

This  book  is  in  reality,  as  well  as 
in  name,  a  practical  arithmetic.  It 
is  designed  for  use  in  grammar  and 
high  school  grades.  The  chapters 
on  "ten,"  "twenty,"  "one  hundred." 
and  "  one  thousand  "  are  of  particu- 
lar value.  This  part  of  the  book  is 
original  in  design  and  will  prove  by 
practical  use  to  be  an  advance  on  the 
ordinary  methods  of  teaching.  The 
pupil  who  has  rightly  studied  these 
lessons  will  be  able  to  follow  direc- 
tions, to  detect  the  real  thought 
w^hich  lies  behind  all  arithmetical 
symbols  and  forms  of  expression; 
will  understand  the  diiferenee  be- 
tween multiplier  and  multiplicand, 
divisor  and  quotient;  will  have  the 
ability  to  state  the  solution  of  a 
problem  in  clear  and  accurate  lan- 
guage; will  have  achieved  rapidity 
and  accuracy  in  handling  the  smaller 
numbers,  and  will  have  become  so 
well  acquainted  with  the  main  appli- 
cations of  arithmetic  as  to  be  able 
to  solve  the  problems  and  explain 
them,  even  though  they  be  put  In 
a  new  form.  Each  new  topic  is  in- 
troduced by  a  full  development  of 
the  subject,  so  that  the  pupil  may 
prepare  the  work  without  depending 
upon  the  teacher.  The  arrangement 
as  given  in  the  table  of  contents  will 
be  found  of  great  value  to  the  teacher 
who  wishes  to  have  the  class  review 
certain  subjects.     The  work  is  one 


by  which  the  pupils  learn  the  reasons 
for  the  various  operations  they  per- 
form. 

The  Prelude;  or,  Growth  op  a 
Poet's  Mind.  An  Autobiographi- 
cal Poem.  By  William  Words- 
worth. With  notes  by  A.  J. 
George,  A.M.,  Acting  Professor  of 
English  Literature  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity, Instructor  in  English  Lit- 
erature in  the  Newton  High  School. 
Boston :  D.  C.  Heath  &  (x>.    1888. 

This  work  is  prepared  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  life  and  poetry  of 
Wordsworth,  and  although  never  be- 
fore published  apart  from  the  author^s 
complete  works,  has  long  been  con- 
sidered as  containing  the  key  to  that 
poetic  philosophy  which  was  the 
characteristic  of  the  "  New  Brother- 
hood." The  book  contains  twenty- 
seven  pages  of  preface,  which  will  be 
found  of  great  value  to  those  study- 
ing the  life,  writings,  and  times  of  this 
philosopher  and  poet;  Coleridge's 
Poem,  "To  William  Wordsworth," 
composed  after  listening  to  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Prelude  by  its  author  at 
Coleorton.  Leicestershire;  the  Pre- 
lude ;  and  forty-five  pages  of  notes  on 
the  Prelude,  by  Professor  George. 
The  work  will  be  welcomed  by  all 
lovers  of  English  literature,  especially 
by  those  who  rightly  understand  and 
delight  in  such  poems  as  came  from 
the  pen  of  William  Wordsworth. 

Lessons  in  Geometry.  For  the  use 
of  beginners.  By  G.  A.  Hill,  a.m. 
Boston :  Ginn  &  Co.    75  cents. 

This  course  is  designed  to  prepare 
the  mind  for  the  logical  study  of  the 
subject  in  the  ordinary  text-books, 
but  it  is  made  complete  in  itself  for  the 
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iak«  of  thoM  who  are  able  to  give 
only  a  brief  prrlod  of  time  to  the 
kmAj  of  geometry.  Thi«  work  reo- 
ognlzei  the  abiience  of  the  geometric 
ImaglDatlon,  and  the  iDabiUl;  to  put 
together  even  the  Rimpleat  linka  of 
reasoning  h>  that  thej  Rball  form  a 
logical  chain.  Geometric  models  are 
studied  at  the  start,  aod  the  liuagi- 
natioD  la  eiervlsed  by  asking  ques- 
tiuni  which  the  learner  can  unsirer 
by  raOectlog  on  what  he  has  smu. 
The  papll  who  performs  tlie  work 
laid  out  in  this  book  will  gain  lome- 
thtng  more  valuable  than  mere  geo> 
metrical  knowledge.  Uu  will  ac- 
quire new  Idea*  and  new  forms  of 
thinking,  which  he  can  transfer  to 
other  regions  of  knowledge  and  to 
a  hStin  of  life. 


Atalant^'b     Race     and     Other 
Tales  from  The  Earthly  Para- 
dise.    By  William  Morris.   Edited, 
with  notes^by  Oscar  Fay  Adams, 
with  the  cooperation  of  William  J. 
Kolfc,  A.H.,  LiTT.  u.    With  illQstm- 
tlom.     Boston:   Ticknor   dt   Co. 
While  William  Horrls  has  never  been 
without  a  select  circle  ofilDcere  admlr- 
«ra,  hU  books  have  been  left  unn'ad 
by  the  m^orlty  uf  readers.    'I'he  tales 
in  "  The  Earthly  Paradise  "  seem  par- 
ticularly adapted  to  win  the  affection- 
ate Interest  of   young  readers.      In 
this    work  the  ai'leution«   from    Mr. 
Uorrls's  writings  have  been  put  l^to 
proper  form  for  school  reading  and 
study.     'I'he  notes  are  arranged   to 
meet  the  want  of  various  grades  of 
students.       The  paper  is  good,  the 
type  clear  and  dlstini.-t,  and  the  many 
excellent  Illustrations   make  a    very 
attractive  little  volume. 

Ouu  Native  Ferks  and  their  al- 
lies, with  Synojitlcal  Descriptions 
of  the  American  Fterldopbyta 
North  of  Mextoi).  By  Luclen  H. 
Ulderwood,  PH.ii.  'ililrd  Edition, 
Kovifed.  New  York:  Henry  Holt 
&,  Co.  188S. 
The  first  edition  of  this  valuable 


manual  was  publisbed  in  18S1  >od 
the  second  in  1S82,  and  it  It  now 
necessary  to  publisb  a  tbird  editioa 
to  supply  the  demand.  Wbtle  the 
general  plans  developed  in  the  former 
editions  hare  oot  been  greoulj  modi- 
fied, the  details  of  the  work  have 
been  thoroughly  revised.  Tbe  work 
is  Intended  aa  an  lotroduction  to  the 
atudy  of  ferna  and  a  manoal  tor  the 
easy  determination  of  oar  species. 
The  book  contains  clear  and  distinct 
illustrations  of  the  vai-ious  parts  aud 
organs  of  ferns  and  also  sou>e  niri- 
ooB  growths.  The  flrat  chapter,  on 
"ilaunts  and  Habits  ot  Ferns,"  i» 
panicuUrly  Interesting;  and  raiuable. 
acribed?'"  etc.  lliese  arn  qaestiona 
which  the  students  in  oar  preparatory 
schools  cannot  answer,  'nils  book 
will  show  them  where  to  find  tlK 
answers,  and  will  serve  to  encourage 
Individual  researeh. 


of  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching, 
University  of  Michigan;  author  ot 
'*  tichools  and  Studies  " ;  editor  of 
the  works  of  James  A.  Gaxfield. 
One    volume,    octavo,    450    pages. 


heavy  laid  paper,  small  pica  type, 
gill  top.  English  cloth,  t;!.^).  Ten 
colored  maps.    Full  margin,  uncut 


"'ITie  Old  Northwest"  Is  a  work 
of  national  Interest,  Illustrating  and 
teaching  American  history  and  geog- 
raphy. 

The  author  boldly  seises  the  North- 
west ot  one  hundred  years  ago  as  an 
abstract  geographical  and  historical 
unit,  and  draws  the  salient  teatotes 
of  Its  history.  Much  attention  Is 
given  to  ttie  causes  ot  things,  par- 
ttcularly  to  those  geographical  con* 
ditlons  which  have  done  so  much  to 
shape  historical  developments. 

West  ot  the  All^lieniM  tills  woric 
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will  be  all  the  more  valuable,  coming 
as  it  does  with  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  opening  of  "  The  Old 
Northwest "  to  civilization. 

The  large  share  that  the  New  Eng- 
land, New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and 
Virginia  colonies  have  in  its  pages 
will  Und  for  it  many  appreciative 
readers  in  those  States. 

It  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  books 
issued  from  the  American  press 
within  the  present  decade. 

Summer  Assembly  Days;  or,  What 
was  Seen,  Heard,  and  Felt  at  the 
Nebraska  Chautuaqua.  By  Anna  E. 
Hahn.  With  an  Introduction  by 
Rev.  A.  E.  Dunning,  d.d.  Boston 
and  Chicago:  Congregational  Sun- 
day-Schooland  Publisning  Society. 

The  summer  Sunday-school  assem- 
blies have  come  to  be  no  unimportant 
factors  in  the  Sunday-school  work. 
From  the  first  gathering  at  Lake 
Chautauqua  have  grown  the  numerous 
summer  meetings  throughout  the 
land,  of  which  we  hear  so  much,  and 
which  are  doing  such  a  grand  work. 
In  this  book  the  author  gives  us 
glimpses  into  the  Assembly  and 
shows  us  what  she  saw  and  heard  at 
the  meeting  at  Crete,  Nebraska. 

The  Railroad  in  Education.  By 
Prof.  Alex.  Hogg,  a.m..  Super- 
intendent of  Schools,  Fort  Worth, 
Texas.    Third  Edition. 

This  is  a  bulky  pamphlet  of  over 
fifty  pages,  well  printed,  and  full  of 
valuable  information.  It  gives  a  his- 
tory of  steam  navigation,  and  shows 
what  a  powerful  force  the  railroad 
has  been  in  civilization  and  education. 

The  amount  of  railroad  per  square 
mile  is  one  of  the  most  accurate 
measures  of  civilization.  Wherever 
the  railroad  is  found  making  the  clos- 
eet  network  over  a  land,  there  is  the 
highest  civilization.      The   territory 


northwest  of  the  Ohio,  Iowa,  and 
Kansas  has  a  greater  number  of 
miles  of  railroad  than  the  same  extent 
of  territory  anywhere  else  on  the 
globe.  Professor  Hogg  asks :  "  Pray, 
what  has  made  the  West  so  great?" 
and  he  answers  the  question  in  this 
way:  "Not  greatness  of  territory 
solely,  not  great  distances,  but  the 
potentiality,  the  living,  working  ca- 
pacity of  the  locomotive,  the  greatest 
pioneer,  the  greatest  missionary  ever 
sent  out  by  Church  or  State.'' 

This  pamphlet  will  well  repay  a 
most  careful  reading.  It  is  striking, 
interesting,  and  instructive. 

Cassell's  Sunshine  Series  op 
Choice  Fiction.  Issued  weekly. 
Subscription  price,  $25  a  year;  50 
cents  each.  New  York:  Cassell  & 
Co. 

Number  II  of  the  first  volume  of 
this  series  is  **  Orion  the  Gold- 
beater." By  Sylvanus  Cobb,  Jr. 
The  different  paper  covered  series 
will  be  in  still  greater  demand  as  the 
summer  months  come  on.  They  are 
charming  books  for  a  quiet  comer  or 
for  the  hammock.  This  series  is  for 
sale  by  Clarke  &  Carruth. 

The  twenty-first  year  of  the  New 
England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Bos- 
ton, which  has  just  drawn  to  a  close, 
has  been  the  most  successful  in  the 
history  of  that  phenomenally  success- 
ful institution.  Nearly  2,300  pupils 
have  received  instruction  in  its  sev- 
eral schools  of  music,  art,  oratory, 
languages,  literature,  piano  and  organ 
tuning,  physical  culture,  etc.  Every 
State  and  Territory,  and  many  other 
countries,  have  been  represented  in  its 
halls.  The  ablest  artists  and  teachers 
are  in  its  faculty,  and  yearly  additions 
are  made  from  American  and  Euro- 
pean sources. 
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\  ••Iiniir-   \  \'  :nhl  \\  I   in  St^rir-  (»!    Aiin-iit-.m  Si:n»'-iiii'h.      I*.\  <  .\i:'    *^'  m  !;/. 
■_'  \«'l-       i»iiiiiK  ^ili  hi|..     >ii..Vt. 

Mri!!',    I  ;:i'    \'.  i>  — •  iiiii-puui'U-  an*!   Li-i  ih'iiin^  .1  iluiiif  ih  Aini-rii-iii  imiMn-.   ;ir!i)  im.k  ;i 
!«';n{iMir  p.si'i  ill  ■!-iii---!:iL'   ■■•  iii;t!i".  iiKiinrtaiiT  i|Mt -::'>ii-.  il  a"  liif  -ti-iy  n!  lij  ■  liii-  iaii"'«  !.ii!  !•• 
!•«    •'«|i<ill_    li.  ■■:•.  liiJlv.-    (lii|    li'Ii"*'-!!!!!:.       1  In-  'i_'Ii.i  1  .I'llll '    •«!   Ml",   -tliUl"'     hi  -  •|iri»}i»l.iii|  iiii'i  1 
•  i!i-i.:iL-  111   'hi-  i-i  :!Hi|.ii  -.  Ii;-i.i|t  .  ;ii!ii  |iii'ili''  iiK  I1  nl'  •  i:i    I '  iiil«.- 1  <'.ir»--.  .ui-l   !:'-   : "  ;i  :• ;  "...-i 'Ir 
■  ai.il.'V.  •I--MII'  ,1  \»ii!-k  111  ii"Mr.i>h;iM«'  \alar. 

OTHER  VOLUMES  ON  RMERlCftN  STATESMEN : 

J-.ii.;!  Qi:;!.cy  A'L::.!'.     I'.;.    I'-im  T.  M..i -«•. -J: .  D.-.n;.  !  Wih^t«*r.     'v   H'li;   <    iV-.«l  I.imIi'- 

A:''ii:.-l«'r  Himilt'i:.     '►:•  Hrii!>  '  M».nt  Lmk-r.  A:!i.rt  G.ilI;iTiii.     »'•'.  /!■  Ii'i  Au.-i:i-  ^iiMn- 

Jj'.iU  (.:.  C.iU.nju.     I'.y  l>r.  II.  Vi.u  ll.il-r  J.,u;.->  Maii'.Mi::.     »'.>  **..•"■•.■   H.  i.a> 

A:iil:v'A-  JrK.kyon.     l'...   l''-ii.  W  .  l.  ■^iim.'hm  J-.liu  A'l.i:t::.     !:■  ••»"t.i  I     M«. !■■•.. it. 

Jrhii  R.in.lolph.     !J>  H.-nv.   \!ai..-;  J.,!,u  M;»r.vh:i!!.     »'.>  A.  U.  MaunnhM 

Jaiifsj  Moiiiov.     1'^  I'li-nii-n:  I».«  .  •Jdin-ui.  ?.iii'u»'!  Aflarp.f.     •'»>  ••aim-.-  K.  Ilniiiiir 

T!- .1:1  i- Ji;ltt'r;i.i..    i:» -J"!:!-  r  M.ii-i-..ri-  Tri»na>  H.  Bon:-;-.    U^Mm-i.  I.'im.-,  \.li 

l.ii-ii  \iiliinn-  ICiH".  t:!!!    fop.      *I  J'l 

THE    APPEAL    TO    LIFE. 

\    \  nluiur    ol     SilllJiMl-.       \\\      i  II  I.OlM  i|;i.     |.     MlNGKlC.     I».0..    .Mllll<>l     I'l     *  Tile 

ri"i"i5(iin    lit     lailh."    "  <  in  tin-   llin'-iliohl."*    ■■  I,;llM|^^    rirnl     I'mtIi.-.."     1    \ii|. 
I'l.liiM       i^l.olK 

A  Inii-k  nf  irniaikaMi'  inli'i*-!.  u  tiirh  appral-  |Mi\M-rtiilli  Ui  'iim!  v%  liii  !•  i-  'ti-iMi-r  ai:-!  ino-i 
\  itai  ill  -III'  f\.|ii-''UMiri'  aii<i  a-piran><ii-  •>!  iiiaiiUhiil. 

PHILLIPS    EXETER   LECTURES. 

Lrt-inr-j- <Ii'liv**r»'»!  !K'l«Mr  ilji* -mrj.-ni-  nt    IMiilliji-  Ilxrii-r    Vi-aili-my.  l»"i   1*^^(1 

i  »»M1.NI>.  -  I'll.'. -n-al.  Mu:i5a!.  ai.-M  SpMitual  K\«-ii;i-i--.  iiv  \lv\  V.ltw  \\i\'  I".  M.xi  I  ;  'llu* 
hi]1tii  III  <■  0I  Hai'il  in  t  uiic-^t-  'riaiii:i;;;.  \<\  rr«--jili  iil  M«  M»».n.  of  I'riiiii.-lnn  .  •^ixiaii  111,  li'. 
I'll  -j-ltiii  U  \iKFj;.iii  ih"  .^!a^  .i«  I.'i -lU  -  Ii-^liiii''' i.-i  'ri'liiiii;".:\  .  Tin-  >i.,>ii:;ni- ••vj-  l.h  nunr 
h^  *»<-iii»'ar-liiji.  !■'.  I'ji'~i'l»'!it  r..\i:i  I.I.I  I.  I'l  l».iriun«iMl' .  .Mi  n.  >1a'if  -^ili  iiia<lr.  ami  I  nm.-i.li-. 
Ii\  I'rr-i>Ji  111  IJmI;i.n»»on.  Ill  limw  n  l.iii\  i-r-:«  .  ;  Tlu'  [lUal  -1  )ii<l.!r.  iiv  l']i'~<>li-ia  rMi:rM'.,ul 
^  air;  rt.i- Si-.ilUi'i  !  ii  i;i\..i' i-n-.  '  ■.  I'n -Mi-»H  »  viMiit.ui  \\;ll:an!-:  r.:i!;;'.|iJi>  .  '■}  lJi'\ 
I'KM  I  !)■>    lil.MiiiK- 

BROWNING'S    WORKS    COMPLETE. 

\ii  «'iiiir«-!>  iirw  riiirnm  tiom  lu'w  i'li'rn'««i  \  ji*  phH.i-.  mH.i  r  rln-  lairsi  ii?\i.-.iMl 
Kii;;lUli  tulitiiMi.  In  -i\  vohiiinx.  i-r^'^Mi  "(tiiVM.  (iill.  t«»]».  ■r=1.7;*i  a  \(^1iiiik>; 
li.lll  t.alt.  sli.iii)  :i  v.jIumh?.     Tin-  ^i-\  i'o|H|>l«'l'*.  riolli.  .slO.nh;    |,a|t  j...,!!,  sl.s.JHI. 

■  I  Itr   \»liiMH'-   H  !'.'»-.-i'!i   liH-  \ii\    l.i'-i  Ann  li'-aii  N\  u!  k.— \\  nil   aU   »li-  .-.iii-.  thi-   la-ti.  ai'il 
I  III-   -ii'iiii-i    i".jil:;i'ii-«,i   :n   ii'fikMiakim:   wt-if'  iln-  1iM»'V-:i|i"  I'n-ff-  lia-  1  ■•mt-  in  npii-^iiii  .■■- 
^ '/■• /.v/i.//-  /'i/'-i'i,  .\'"-  JV''"'"". 

l*"<ir  •all'  I'V  all   li(w»U'-i*llrr-i.     ^i-m  liy  inisil.  pi»slpaiiK  on  iiH'<'i|il*<>l'  prii-e  \)\ 
tin-  riib.'i-^luT.^, 

HOUGHTON,  MIFFLIN  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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HOUGHTON,    MIFFLIN   Sc   CO.'S 

NEW    BOOKS. 


Memoir  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

i;>  .LvMi.^  Kl.iJMi  <'\iiMj-.  Willi  a 
lliip    iMw     -tiM'l     Tin  1  rail.      J    \nU. 

Mr.  i  ;ilii»l.  wIm'  !•»  Mr.  liin-  i'"'!!!'-  lil»  i- 
ary  i-vn-iilni ,  i«  a>liiiir:il-l,v  ■  iiniiiiM  il  in 
i\ir>  M'.'in-ii  111  u  rill- lii*  liiir_'r:q»li> .  Il*- 
liM^  iiii-iir|>iir:ii<-i|  ill  ii  iiiaM>  liti'-i*-  :uiil 
nipiiiii*  •  Mrii-io  ii'iiiii  Mv.  l'.iM'r'>i»ii'- J'liir- 
n:tl,  l'riii::in::  "Ml  i|i*liiu-il\  tin-  nnhiljiy  i»r 
Ml*.  l!iii(-r»'M'>  rli:H':i''li  r.  lli<  ili-|>ili  ami 
|uiril y  Ml  lu'^  llioiiirlii.  ihi-  :uliiiirinv:  !•»> all \ 
i»]  hi-  !ri«"rnl-.  :ir»'l  IIh-  lipih'iMi'l  aii'l  :;r:i- 
rioii"  iiilliiilii*  ••»"  lii-  \\  ri!  ill.-  aiiil  nl  lii- 
liff. 

Our  Hundred  Days  in  Europe. 

|{y  ni.nii:  WrMn  i.i.  IImi.mi-.,  au- 
[liHi"  iif  ••'I'ln-  ,\iit«»i  r:ii  nl  iln' 
r.n':jKfM-l-r:itili'."' I'll-.  Ixnl.  J-Jrii-i. 
ijlli  Ii»|».  >l..'i". 

hi.  lloluii-'-  ai-r<iii|il  •■!  Ill-  liMlhlrt-il 
iii'iiKiraMi'  •l:iV«>  in  rinLrlaini  la-r  Mar  i- 
fiill  til  inlf-n-l.  iiiti  i«iil^  t'H-  Iln-  /t"a«»  Jul 
aiHJ  i]ii|iri-«-iM' iHi-iiJini- !<  r«  lall-.  hiil  !i>]' 
it«  iilMih'laiil   I'  !ii-i;ii-  ni   tli'injlit   aini  r.\- 

|>P  — lull. 

Jack  the  Fisherman. 

liy  Kl  I/.  Mil. Ill  Sn  vl.l  I'lin  I'**.  \>  ith 
iliu^iraiii'ii-  hv  <  .  W.  IM  i  m.    .Vii-f-. 

'I'lli-    linlr    Iniiik     pp'-inl-     in     :i'U-;n'li\i 
Inrril  iMli-  III     Mi--    I'lii  l|'-'-  M|M>|    ;.ii\\iT!lll 

and  |.:illufi<-  -ini'ir-.  -It -i  ril'iirj  Um  lifi  . 
lalii>r-,  anil  li-iii|irati(iii.-  «>t  a  ii-iiirriian: 
|1m'  lii\ c  aiiil  i-<iii-lanf-\  o|  wniiian:  anil  iln* 
IiiliTiil  ili-olaiinn  wrunjlii  ^\  inh-iii|'t'r- 
aiii  •  . 

The  Fireside  Hawthorne. 

'Dk-  4  (inii'lcN*  \\<iik-  t}{  Nalliaiiii-I 
llawilinriu*.  J'li'siii.  HiHinm.  hi 
«1\  viilniiM's.  ir,|iiii.  .■Kjn.iin;  IiMJf 
r:ilf.  .s-J(».JH».         >.././  «■/•  >•■/*. 

A  iiiiiii.aii  anil  inf\|nn-i\i'  i-ihlion  i*! 
liaw  lli'H  In  *-  iin-"Uj|iaral»N-  ••••inanii--.  n'i\- 
I'N.  '»li(ni  -inrii  «.  ami  ni»1i-  Imokx.  prinli-ij 
nn  \\V'i*'  \\  I"". 


The  Gates  Between. 

\\\  IJ.I/..VISI  IH  Sli  \i;i  I'm  I  l'«».  .11- 
iluM*  Mj  "  I'lif  <;aii-  Vi  :r."'  ■■  !'»■  \  Mini 
iIh*  ( iaii--,*' mi^'.    1  \ol.     li'iiiiM.  ^1  .'J.'!. 

I.ilvi'iiii  «ithi  r  tW'i  -tiirif-  n:uiM-il  li'-it, 
llii»«  nhiif-  III  til'-  [  n-iiii.  Ii  i-  n-il  a 
I'ninMiiiM  "jliM-I"  -fury.  111  :i  iiji  ii[  "!i- 
-upiTiialui  :il  tnlil  iiii-n  |\  ii.t  \i  iii-  intip-' : 
liiit  an  i\i' 'iliniilN  Miii-n -liiii:  iiair.ili\i- 
of  Ihi  ini-\  ilalii'i".  jin  ij:-.-  tin-  |Mi--i'»ii  i  \\u- 
rii-iii-i'  aipl  riiMftJial  ili-i-iplini  nf  .t  h.ird 
ahi]  -I  Iti-li   tialiM'i    in   llit-   lift-  '.:\Ur  ili-atli. 


Patricli  Henry. 


\  mIiijim'    \  \' II    oi     AiiuM'ir.in    .'^i:ir»-- 
MicTi.      Ily    M«»si.'»  <  «»ii   Tvi  I  K.  au- 
Hht    III    ••   \     Hi-iniy    <it     Vint  lii-an 
l-iiiM;iiiiri-."    ••i»-.       I'linii,    ^11:    Im|., 
■-'I.-'.'. 

.\  l)hiriMi_:li|\  •'nua-jiii-j  ai-i-nunl  of  a  iinn 
w  )ii>  fiiiiii'iluili-ii  !•>  till-  Aim  I'ii-aii  !!•  <  nln- 
li'in  iiiiF  iimI)  an  i  lii<|ni-ni-i-  u  lii>  h  li-i"  iiia>lf 
liihi  iiiiiiiiii  lat  I'll!  [iiMiiii'if  i-niiii-i  i  ni  :i 
I'pMiiili  aiii|  u  i-ijoiii  \\  )ii<  It  I  niMli  liiiii  Til 
rank  aiii'iii.r  Aim-rii-an  -lati -Mi-n  vvlinin 
w  I    ijii  Will  III  lii>ni>i. 

Works  of  Edward  Fitzgerald. 

riic  t'ran-lal(ir  nt  CMiiai  l\tia\  .  .mm- 
wiili  -iiiui- <  iirriM'iioii- (li-ri\  I'll  Irmn 
hi-  I'WTI  .\lilMilaIiii  (■npir-..  W  iili  ;i 
rmriail  I'l  .Mr.  l-'ii /;;i-ial«l.  a  '^Ki-lrli 
m|  <  )iNar  Kliayyani"-  tmiil*.  hy  W  n.i  - 
l.\M  .•'i  I. Mr  "ON.  :iiii|  a  l-'runi  i-|'iiM'i- 
lo  *' .s.il.-iiM.in  ami  \li-::l  "  Vliniiii-i 
li'ttiT-|iri--  I'lliiiiin.  In  iv.n  \ii| 
iiiin-s.  iM-iaM',  ijiiili.  siujKi. 

r.y  llio-r  \\  li"  appii  I'iaii-  Nil.  l-'ir/'jir;ilir- 
l'iIjIm-.  niilalil\  a-  a  ir.in-lalnr,  iIm-i-  Iwi 
vuluim  -  v\  ill  ri_hll\  '■»  ai  i  niinii-l  aiu'iii_ 
Iln  imi-l  iiiii'iirlani  :n>l  w  <  .i-'>iiit  ;-iil<.i'  ■- 
liiiii-  lit   Uir  >i  ar. 

•.'/■I-/     .•<    /t      /•.(    I"'/     /i'.til '.■  w    '  ■•    r  ■  Si   llf     '...■     ■.    ft,'. 

f'.'fl'tli'f." ''i/'ff'     /••'/,  I-    '..;    ff,,      f'.,l,:i.',i,     ._ 
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Pkiblishers, 


PHILOLOGICAL    NUMBER. 

Vol,  Mil.  Novi:Mi;ri:.  l^^;  \.i.  :i 

Qdugtatior 

A  3Ioiifli/i/  3ftif//isi>ic 


THE    SCIENCE,    ART,    PHILOSOPHY.    AND 
LITERATURE    OF    EDUCATION. 

iviLUAM  A.  jroirxy, 


^_ps-:r 


CONTENTS. 


N.ir  \ri. 
Til-  >:ii-U 
ttirii.i   I'll 


K'litoi^il 

K..r.i^'t.  \ - 

r.rli't   II1I-.  .      . 
M..n:./ii..- 
Alri<»i:,Mti.'  I:m. 


|Ui>  TUN  : 

i;.\-rKii\  ];ii[  <  ATiiiNAi.  iiri;i;\i,  n.iii 


I  \-  .;.  \i"\:'.  \s. 


:NST!'"UTr-:s  or  general  hist 


l.;U  ML.Nl  Ai!Y   CHEMICAL  TECH 
STUDIES   IN   CIVIL  COVERNME 


Ul!.:    CONSTLLLATIONS.  AND   HO 
FIND  THEM. 


THE  ATLANTIC  MONTHLY 


Will  cMiiituin,  in  :j<Miii«»n  to   {].*■    In'-i   -liio:   ^:.,!..--    -u-"' !i.-.  .--.i'* -.  jm.i'j; 
ami  rri(ifi.-iii.  tliii'f  •!■•»  i:ii  *i"!  i.- • 

Till*   V^iM'u  I'sipfis,  riiriM'  Stihliis  of  laiiton    l.ili'. 

Uy  lliNin    .Iami.>.  |;\    I,,  t.  w-iMw. 

luiio  Santo:   A  <  liild  o(  .Isipniu 

Jly  Kinvv!:i.  II.   Ilui  -i.  Ona^i.^iial  INmiii^, 

l«ni|iiiitf  tlH'  »liir!>uml,  !»•  •*'•''>•  *■•  NVmiiin.. 

r>sji\s  and  !•«»(  iii>. 
Six  l'ii|K'r>  <Mi  XUv  Uo\ohi1ion,  j.^.  ,„  ,^ ,  ,*.  ^^ ,  ^,„  ,  ,    ,{,„  „.  ^ 

no^ton  I'ainlrrs  and  l»ainthm>.       ,  OnaMonal  Papir^, 

« "wiilj  il"..::-.!!-   •ii::      .■•    ix}.!-.'.-!   •••..•,!.  i  :.\iM.s^    li'"i    \"'i:i««N,    limi".-    »\  •  \  i  •.••.;:■    i 
li]i.i.iN«i\     iii\i:n"'»    hi  III  I. >     \\*i:n!i:     I-     «       -^i.-.-MNN     .1     ••     (m;s.  \.    |i  •,,.•,.!     i    \\ 

rKI>  l<'N.    -  \K  \;|    «  li;.M,   .1  I    A  I    I   i  .    M  1    n"  >     1     V.'M'l      I    :•!<    .        1    !•!  i  .1      ^l       I  i    ■  •  .1  \  '       ll'  •::   ••    I      ». 

!«»«  I  I'i'i  I!.  I  tioui.i     I-,.  \\  i.Mi»!;i  uiM  ,  « .1  Mii'.i.    I-  i;i-  I'l-  i:ii     r  .  ;^"^"».  M  .<  •  '<  i     i  >*     .r  -.•  .n, 

•|.i  '  >     I.  \i;«  "\:.    I  i.i.i  \    i'l:  \  \  :  •  •:     .i..ii  ^    r.i  ».!.•  «i  •  p-     i':  .  ■  :\  \:     I  "W  ■     i  .    A-   >■  •     !;•  r 
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By  .Iamks  KiJjoT  (;A»'»r.     Willi   .i    ii?n'  ww  *r«-el  rMJimir.     -J  v..|>.     I2iii.'. 
^ill  top,  .s;{.:i(i;    Imlf  «all.  sr,,tn), 

"Savin:;  al<»n«?  llir  -iipn-ini*  niul  -Mfn  •!  in-'T'iiii'i-  irl  i  liri"!.  ilit:  lift*  of  M*t  irn.-.ir  man  -^n 
powerfully  roininiis  n...  \v«.'  ran  iiiiiki'  *»nr  <»un  «.|||,||ii„.  ;is  ,i,„.«.  iii;,i  nt  |{.tl|.|j  U;iuJii 
Emei'Min.  .  .  .  Tiitj  rrliirinii*  (|(i)f«ir>  of  tlii*  ntrt-  man.  \\h«i*«:  nu-iiior>  Tt-main^  f«"  fli*  in 
likr  the '•weftn*-'*'' t»t  hi"  *  :il<»nf\inir  ^niik'.' Ii-ni"  \vail««i  l<»ni'  lur  tlii-  librarj  n-orsluf 
that  serein-  im«l  iilml  lift*.  .  .  .  riu-  nT..ril  i.-*  Imti-  al  \.i^\,  a^  inriiM-t  a-*  ••••uM  •»••  ma'l*  1»> 
the  lir«'rary  f\«rulur  of  tlu*  •»f«r.  ...Hi*  u<>t  :ilon«  iln  hfr  <»i  |]np  r^iMi  ihaJ  u«  -»••■. 
but  tbi'  li:;ht.  of  lii«?  lift',  hi'^  th<>u::lii.  \\'«  \\'\  in  nrail  :nn»{|i'r  !iio^raj»li} .  ii-\»in  tl:i- 
reailin;;:  of  \vbi«-b  Wf  hnw  lUrivi-l  "iuli  a  full  know  U«lji  «»f  \\w  man  aij.j  III*  \M"rk*,  bill 
we  ruiiiiot."--  r/ti'f'i'f.  ffJiiit  /V'SX. 

*•  It."  vahio  U'.  a  hiivirrajiii)  anioni:  Mojr.-iplnV'.  i*  wvy  i^naf.  It"*  -npjvmr  anil  laN!.injL' 
valuo  annuiji;  llu*  l'i«»'^ra|»}iu'>  of  l!in«  r^on  i*  nni'jn.-.  In  NoMi  lijhi*  i;  i*  om*.  of  ilir-  frw 
real  huuk>  of  tin*  viar."       /.•'>.«/•/.  .I*/'-'  f-Z/.s*  r. 
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pk'tmv  in  thi*  va«.j  lan<U<'ajii-  of  lift-  i.-twini  iIm-  luu  n.ian*.  omi^bN  MarKni^bl 
Mltrb«-I  wa**  *inrf  a  i'«'ninu)ii  «ltik.  llnii  hi-  I"  «"am<-  a  »tn«lt  ni.  ih»ii  a  i.sw  m  r.  f!i«n  .i  i^n-ai 
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»»nt]iu*la-tif,  h-arni'iL  {•{••ii",  ami  Inxiirj",  hi-  nam«  hI.,1,,!*  \\orfh\  <if  bilnj"  mi-lf  tin 
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Brooks's  Union. -Part  I.    The  Child':  Fir::  Book  in  irur.aer:        .  S0.20    $0.12 
Bi'lLriti*  wirli  «»ral  ••x«Tfi-f- :inii  mI.ji'i-:   :»'*-.'ii-,  li;!»M«i«'«l  ;••  «l»' 
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i^noro  what  pupils  If.-irii  «»inof  ^i-lin..!.  or  i!iiuii!v»iv.  aii'l  run) 
I>el  them  to  tlrill  from  om*  in  two  yt-av-  ir^.  jhhhIm':-  fmnj  oih* 
to  twenty  l»v  a  ••tj-eallfMt  Cmir-i'  i-l  *^t»nlv  wliii-h  prfli-.--^  !■• 
toacli  what  iti  fac;  th»'\  li:i\»'  ali«-a<i\  i«Mrnr«i  praitloallv  ''\ 
thoir  littl"'  gaiiji'-  ••!•  -ht»pj»iii4  t.Trau«i-.  Iti  vii-w  nl  iln-  !.!«•. 
tliat  th«*  srlhM.il  tiTin*  <il  •*i'^li:\  "ur  of  ♦•vi"v  huii'lriMl  rhi!«l:«M- 
an*  onlv  two  iol'<'ur  v«'ar*.  tlii-*  wa-tt  nt  pivi  inii>  tiiiii-  -onu- 
nothhiiT  "fhori  ot  i.-riiiiiii:)I.  Ii  ii«-»Mi  >raiv»*iv  J.o  -ai«l  l>i .  HimoK- 
encourage-  pupil-  to  Imiid  up  mi  what  th'-y  ainM«.l\  Kii<«\v. 
iii<t«»a<l  of  lirnoriii::  '.t.  aiid  ;im-  iniii/f-  rlj«'i'.  iniu'fi\i»  Uti"vvi- 
e^lsre  in  >avin:r  pp*i  ii.u>  tiim-. 

Brooks's  formal  Union  Arithmetic   <'i.iiipl.>!* 70       .i5 

This  i*  a  t'oiiiplt'tf  a!i«l  t!ioiou;;ii  ir».»ati-«'  ou  .\!ithir!"tlc.  mu- 
taiiiinu:  maiiN  h«'ip>  .md  >u:;g«'*iion*  :u  IV.hIi^t* 
The  saiinMii  tw«i  Parti.   -  l*ari-  II.  aiii  III.,  «'u.h       35        ,25 

Brooks's  New  Normal  Mental  Arithmetic .25       .15 

A  pricM'lO'is  ^jiTii  To  ail  t«*a«hf:-  aiitl  *;iiiiiiit^  or  AriiliiiM-tli . 
On  rttM'ounr  of  ilif  in.ui\  suirirt^^tion-  of:  ilii*  Iw^i  i«n''lioii-  of* 
teachiiiyr  ariiliiU'-ri"  .  liii"  I'ooU  i- iii\a:ii.«!i;i   ?«•  .,•  '•-n'li-!  •. 

BROOKS'S  STANDARD  OR  GRADED  COURSE  IN  ARITHMETIC. 
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T-if'^r  Aritn«*'--»ts-  C  40 
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